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You, Mr. 
Please Know Our Industry, Too 


We, a million in petroleum, believe 
you outside the industry like us as 
individuals because you meet us every 
day, eat with us, play with us and your 
children marry our children; you come 
to our christenings, even stand up as 
godfathers and godmothers — and 
you attend our funerals to honor and 
respect our memory as we depart. 
You comfort and aid those we leave 
behind. 


But we want you to know our 
businesses in the same friendly, toler- 
ant, respectful spirit that you know us 
personally. And we in turn, want, 
and we strive hard, to know your 
business in the same way. Business is 
but the reflection of men and we be- 
lieve that our oil business, as well as 
your business, is a true reflection of us 
as we are and live. 

If you will but look inside of this 
industry of ours with us, we know you 
will see, as we do, its vast human 
contacts with every man, woman and 
child every day in the year; you will 
see how all business is closely related 
with oil and we oil people with all 
other business; you will see not just 
the billions of dollars we aid in dis- 
tributing every year but the things 
these dollars do, the people they go to, 
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Consumer, Know Us, 


the businesses they build and main- 
tain, the homes they keep, and the 
part they take in this nation’s peace 
and prosperity. 


In fact, please look in your own 
day’s receipts for, no matter who you 
are or where you are, the chances are 
that an oil dollar has been dropped 
into your till, if not directly by the 
fingers of an oil man, then indirectly 
by one just outside the oil industry. 


So, we, the staff of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS whose every 
dollar for 27 years now has been an 
oil dollar, with the aid of many oil and 
equipment companies, have compiled 
the information in this Public Edu- 
cational Issue on behalf of our oil 
industry of which we are proud, and 
we herewith present it to you in the 
hope that it will make you as friendly 
toward our business, as tolerant of any 
mistakes or errors of our oil industry, 
as understanding of our industry aims 
and ambitions, as appreciative of our 
industry service to all mankind and to 
the best interests of America, as you 
are of us, as individuals, from the daily 
round of personal contacts. 


Editor 
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> ever growing giant of tares. He 
er, He 


> introduce the reader to this menacing character of the tax collector, we want to assure you that we do not 
intend it to be at all derogatory of the particular individuals in government with whom the oil industry has to deat 
on tar matters. But we do want the reader, whether oil man or consumer, to think of this figure as truly representing 

stands squarely in the road of all industry today. His demands are getting great- 


a size now to crush business. As you encounter this figure of the tar collector in this special Public Ed- 


Number and probably in future regular issues, we want you to think of this ever growing power of government 
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Taking You Inside Our Industry 


industry you will find spread out through 

these pages, by hundreds of pictures and 
graphs and by stories in non-technical language, 
the story of how oil touches you and your 
business, you and your family and your home. 
lf your interest is in the farm or manufacturing, 
in fruit culture or selling, in the kitchen of 
your home or in the basement with the furnace, 
or even in what helps to make your wife’s cheek 
that ‘“‘skin you love to touch,’’ be that interest 
in government and taxes or schools and churches, 
you will find something about it within these 
following 500 pages, 

The staff writers of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws, and the dozen special writers whom it ob- 
tained, discuss here not only the good points of 
the industry and what it is doing, but also those 
problems of the industry for which you may 
have criticized it. We have undertaken to throw 
wide the door and have you wander with us 
through the intricacies of this great industry 
as you may wish, because we want you to know 
it as well, or better, than we do ourselves. To 
solve some of these vexing problem we very much 
need your help, in fact we cannot hope for final 
success without your clear understanding and 
tolerant co-operation. 


Who Owns The Oil Industry? 


The first question that probably comes to every 
one’s mind and which we undertake to answer 
first is just who owns this oil industry, as from 
knowledge of such ownership anyone can easily 
see whoruns it. The industry is owned by “‘the 
man in the street,’ he being the average 
American, and a great many women. The old 
names that are thought of by many as still 
dominating the oil industry are borne now by 
grandchildren and nieces and nephews, so that 
few of those names are any longer hardly even 
recognized in the oil business. They don’t even 
have oil jobs. 


The names that count are probably a million 
or more, for it has been difficult to make even 
a fair estimate because of the great duplication 
between companies, duplication by small stock- 
holders particularly. So numerous and scat- 
tered are these oil company stockholders for 
both big and little companies, that it probably 
is safe to say that an oil stockholder does busi- 
ness in practically every business block in the 
country, at least one resides probably in every 
respectable, even though modest, residential 
block and probably in every school building of 
a half dozen rooms or more teaches an Oil 
company stockholder. The pity is that, with 
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such a far spread and wide assortment of owners, 
the oil industry does not know who they are. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws got some facts about 
them by a series of questionaires sent to various 
parts of the country. 


Who Does The Industry Do Business With? 


We list some several thousand items that the 
industry buys all the time and which is not all 
of them. They reach into every line of manu- 
facturing and business enterprise we believe. 
Through its daily purchases in practically every 
town in the country, the industry disburses 
almost a billion dollars a year for equipment 
and supplies, apart from the crude oil it pur- 
chases and the capital investments that it makes, 
which last run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year generally. The industry is one 
of the largest buyers of steel, not just the heavy 
steel it gets direct from the mills, but steel after 
it is made up into thousands of articles by as 
many and more manufacturers. Oil is also one 
of the largest buyers of trucks, and trailers and 
of passenger cars, operating 150,000 trucks and 
about 75,000 passenger cars. From these large 
purchases we come down to items such ag five 


and a half million lead pencils that no one ever 
thinks of. 


What Oil Means To The Farmer 

Few people probably realize that the largest 
single business class with which the oil industry 
does business is the farmer—the land owner— 
and that the industry in paying him more than 
$200,000,000 a year right now, is in some states 
paying these oil land farmers more money than 
the federal government is with any processing 
taxes or other bounty. In California and Louisi- 
ana the oil industry’s annual payments today, 
if divided among all the land owners would more 
than pay all the taxes, or mortgage interests, or 
even both in Oklahoma and Texas, 


Prices And Competition 

The very fundamental nature of the oil busi- 
ness, especially these past 25 years of the gaso- 
line era, has developed a degree of competition 
seen in few industries. How this steadily in- 
creasing competition has hammered down op- 
erating costs and prices to the benefit of the 
consumer is shown. The consumer is getting 
a better product cheaper today than in the his- 
tory of the industry. How this competition has 
grown up among many thousands of producers 
in the 17 oil producing states, among the many 
hundred refiners and particularly among the 
10,000 and more bulk oil distributors and the 
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When the boom of a biy oil field strikes the small towns of the southwest, there are jams of people, cars and trucks. 
The above two pictures were taken at Scininole, in Oklahoma, near the oil field of the same name. This is the uproar 
that the short story writers like, but the oil industry makes its best showing with the quiet efficiency you will find pic- 
tured and written of on the rest of these pages 
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200,000 dealers is a convincing story of free 
competition and not of monopoly. We give the 
name of every oil company in Minnesota and 
its volume of business for one month in every 
town there—eight pages set in 6 pt. type—as 
evidence of competition. Minnesota is but one 
state. 


Assurance Of Future Supply 


Every once in a while some one undertakes 
to prophesy a nearby shortage of petroleum and 
motor future supply. Every such prophet since 
the beginning of the industry has lived to be 
dumbfounded by the facts. A wealth of data 
and figures are given to show that the motor 
car owner has no need to worry about running 
his car, nor will his progeny have to worry, for 
many, many generations. We have vast stores of 
petroleum in the ground today, we know that 
more will be found, we have vast supplies of 
other minerals from which a petroleum can be 
made and we have processes that literally take 
hydrogen and carbon, the two elements of pe- 
troleum, and put them together in the form 
we want them, 


Efficiency—No Waste 


The refining efficiency and advancement of 
the industry has become one of the outstanding 
achievements of science. Like science in other 
industries, oil science is just as far ahead of pro- 
ducing and refining of 20 years ago as the auto- 
mobile of today, the electrical appliances, or 
whatever you may take, are ahead of the days of 
the ox cart. The meat packers may still be trying 
to do something with the pig’s squeal, but one of 
these days you are not even going to smell an oil 
operation, so carefully are we converting gases 
to valuable uses. This Educational Issue con- 
tains many articles on oil industry efficiency and 
conservation of this country’s natural resources. 


Why The Argument On Conservation 


Several men of standing in their professions 
and work, both within and without the industry, 
contribute to a discussion of the difficulties the 
industry has had with conservation and why. 
The story is told of the industry’s steady over- 
coming by its own efforts the obstacles in the 
situation. Few people, even in the industry, 
realize that the industry’s main trouble and that 
which causes the recurring big oversupply of 
crude oil at times which knocks the prices way 
down, is not in any industry practice nor is it 
a matter over which the industry has control. 
The trouble lies in the original legal concept cf 
what goes with land ownership in this country, 
that is, that in addition to owning from the 
surface down to the center of the earth, the land- 
Owner can have all wild game that he can catch 
on his land and that he can have all the gas 
and oil that he can get by drilling into his land, 
even though he is waxing game and draining gas 
and oil out from his neighbor’s lands. Land 
Owners are pretty stubborn about giving up such 
rights, even though the state and federal gov- 
ernments say the usual exercise of those rights 
leads to a waste of our natural resources. The 
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oil industry has made big headway, as is told 
in these pages, on this problem but it has not 
been solved yet by any means. 


Profits And Losses 


Most persons think only of profits in regard 
to oil. An economist of standing shows that 
almost four billions of dollars have been LOST 
in the oil business since it started 76 years ago. 
He also shows that 24% of all holes drilled for 
oil are dry and that 91% of ‘“‘wildcat’’ holes are 
dry. All this is not counting the tremendous 
sums the public has lost in chasing rainbows 
painted by the many fake oil stock promoters. 
You will invest more carefully in the future if 
you read this article. 


Your Tax Bill 


Oil pays the highest tax bill of any industry, 
more than a billion a year. It is reaching into 
every car owner’s pocket, on the order of federal, 
state and often times county and city govern- 
ments, and extracting anywhere from a few 
pennies up to a dozen on every gallon of gaso- 
line you buy. The head of the oil industry’s 
effort to protect you regarding such taxes writes 
for your information. 


Employment 


The fine record of the oil industry during the 
depression and its prompt response to the re- 
quest of the government to increase employment 
is shown, as well as what the industry means 
in terms of employment in other industries. 
Oil is a co-operating industry with automobile 
manufacturing, which alone figures it furnishes 
employment to 20,000,000 people, including 
those in oil. 


Oil On The Seas And Waterways 


Oil has revolutionized ocean transportation 
by supplying low cost fuel and high speed 
lubricants. It has turned this improved means 
of transportation to its own account so that it 
moves a large part of its own business at very 
low costs by sea, by coastwise ships and by in- 
land waterways. The reader will be surprised 
at how extensively the oil industry has gone 
afloat and the savings it means. 


Petroleum On The Farms 


What the oil industry means ON the farms, 
not under them, isa story in itself. Oil has here 
also revolutionized farming, lightening the 
burden of the men in the fields, in the barn, 
as well as of the women in the farm house. 
Today oil drives a million tractors and gives good 
and satisfying light in 85% of the farm homes. 


All Industries Dependent On Oil 


This article by an engineering expert tells tells 
the whole story, practically in the statement 
that 30% of the annual heat and energy con- 
sumption in the country comes from oil. To 
this is added the fact that nearly all of our bear- 
ings which controls speeds of today, could not 
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be used if we did not have petroleum tor a 
lubricant. 


The Towns That Oil Has Built 


Strung from Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to the Pacific Coast are “‘oil towns,’’ many 
of them cities of rank and prominence. We take 
you to some of these towns and cities that you 
may know the oil industry and its members the 
more intimately and that you may see what they 
do other than drill wells, run refineries and put 
up filling stations on your street corners. It is 
an interesting story for it concerns also the col- 
leges and universities, hospitals and schools paid 
for by oil. It tells for example of what the town 
of Long Beach, Cal., has done with $92,000,000 
of oil money the past 15 years. It also tells of 
the towns the oil companies themselves build— 
camps they call them—with schools and water 
and sewerage, for their own employes out in the 
fields. Come visit our towns, drive to them 
the year round and get acquainted, for some are 
pleasant to go to in winter and others in summer. 

The detailed table of contents is on the last 
page of this issue just inside the back cover. 
There is too much in these 500 pages to list it 
all here. So, from this introduction, we ask 
you to pursue your Own way through these pages. 
We have endeavored to make them interesting 
enough to you so that you will come back to them 
a number of times and finally, when you have 
finished, that you will pass this copy around to 
your friends and then keep it for some reason- 
able time on your book shelves, available in case 
of public discussion of oil, so that you may have 
means of getting at ieast some facts bearing on 
that discussion. If this Educational Issue does 
not seem to contain the answers to some question 
in your mind about oil, then ask your friend or 
acquaintance in the oil business, or the oil com- 
pany in which you are a stockholder. If you 
should be so unfortunate as to be without oil 
stocks or oil friends, then please do not hesitate 
to call on any oil man, or write us here at Cleve- 
land. All of us will be glad to help you to 
the end that you may have a truthful and fair 
picture of this industry of ours. 

One last word, all in this issue is ‘‘propa- 
ganda” for the oil industry, a word which means 
a plan, a method or means of supplying informa- 
tion to convince one of an idea or belief. The 
word has come, in political parlance, to have a 








sinister meaning as if a business should not tell 
aught of itself but bad, if it tells anything. Fur- 
thermore, and which is not considered good form 
by some of our more reforming contemporaries, 
this oil ‘“‘propaganda’”’ is paid for with oil 
industry dollars, good ones, too, that every one 
we have found so far is glad to get. All prop- 
aganda these days has to be paid for, or it can’t 
even exist. Even that propaganda known as 
religion needs some dollars every Sunday in 
order to get to the next Sunday, and all the 
“isms’’ advocated by our reforming friends need 
a lot of dollars to pay rent and provide the 
“isms’’ advocates with places to sleep and eat. 
These dollars are generally solicited from the 
unfortunate objects of their affections, business 
concerns. 

We presented our plan for this Educational 
Issue frankly to the oil industry and the men 
in the allied equipment field. Oil companies, 
big and little and equipment companies, have 
bought advertising space herein in which they 
are telling their story of what they are in the 
industry and of what they help the industry 
contribute to the public. For this space they 
pay a special rate—and the space is plainly 
marked ‘advertisement’’—large enough to per- 
mit us to go to the extra expense of gathering 
the editorial material and of sending out a total 
of 35,000 copies of this issue. One copy goes 
to each of our regular subscribers and extra 
copies will be sent to every member of Congress, 
to every member of every state legislature, to 
every governor and state public utilities com- 
mission, to the federal boards that have to do 
with oil, to mayors, banks and newspapers in 
all cities of 10,000 population and over, to prom- 
inent schools and colleges and libraries and to 
a varied list of others whom we believe should 
know more about oil. In addition companies are 
distributing copies to their stockholders, friends 
and associates. After we have paid the bills for 
all of this, we hope to have a little profit left. 

And believe us, the oil industry wants to view 
your problem of business and government and 
relations to the public, just as fairly and tol- 
erantly as we want you to view ours. Thank 


Manet. O° Urey. 


Editor 
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Hundreds of Factors Make Oil Industry 
Prices Hotly Competitive 


By WARREN C. PLATT 


Editor National Petroleum News 


RICES are the chief things by which the a loud cry, ‘‘Where, oh where, is our leader- 
| ene knows the oil industry and they are ship?” 
the least understood, even by oil men. There is no one reason nor any one solution. 
Prices have been the cause, or have been used There are many and they can all be lumped for 
as the cause, of the many legislative and legal discussion quite properly under ‘‘Prices,’’ for 
investigations of the oil industry and of various prices prick our pocketbooks, which are far more 
suits against and within the industry. No other sensitive than any other part of our being. The 
industry has had its prices and methods and changing prices indicate the many causes and 
family rows so well ventilated in investigations changing conditions that go to create this seem- 


and court actions as the oil industry. : ing turmoil in the oil business. 
Outsiders look at a period of oil industry tur- Prices are the most sensitive thing we have 
moil and loudly say, ‘‘Why don’t you do some- around the oil industry, far more sensitive, in 


thing about it?’’ Newspaper editorial writers the main, than eny of the exceedingly fine scien- 
condemn the “disorganization” of the industry tific instruments with which we are equipped. 
and urge that ‘“‘government attend to it.’”’ Repre- Oil prices respond to a change in conditions be- 
sentatives of government say ‘‘do something or fore we know of it by our own observation, just 
we will.’”’ Then, from within the industry, comes as in most any other business in this world. 
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The chief barometer of prices in the oil industry is the so-called tank car price which is the wholesale price at the refinery 

on which retail prices are based. The above graph shows that the tank car price for gasoline follows the season demand 

for that product. Starting with the oil code, which gave the industry confidence in state governments preventing ez- 

cessive production of crude, the tank car market stayed firmer than in years, especially as the policy of crude control steadily 
reduced the stocks of crude oil 
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Prices give us the first warning that there is too 
much or too little or that the product is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory or that it is unsatisfactory and 
is not wanted any more. 


Oil prices are the most unscientific things 
about the oil industry, in that they are not 
planned, just as they are about any other in- 
dustry or business, as can easily be appreciated 
if you will but get down to a fair study of the 
underlying facts. Strange as it may seem to 
some people oil prices, from the well to the con- 
sumer, are fixed by competition and competition 
alone—just as they are in practically every other 
business under the sun. 


Oil prices are fixed by competition AND 
MOTHER EARTH. In fact Mother Earth is the 
chief fixer. She is willful, heedless of our per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, arbitrary, bountiful and 
at times stingy, but above all mysterious. How- 
ever, the oil industry, as is true of all other min- 
eral industries, has come to know her better and 
better. At times we think we know her pretty 
well but, as with all women, we find out unex- 
pectedly some day that we don’t really know her 
at all. 


The oil industry will spend a few millions of 
dollars, with a lot of high flown scientific appa- 
ratus delving down into Mother Earth’s “‘in- 
nards” until our geological doctors are satisfied 
they know exactly where they are and what they 
are finding, when suddenly the Old Girl will hop 
off the operating table and prove that the ‘‘docs”’ 
are all wrong, and generally to the tune of losses 
in the industry running way into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 


If I can get a real picture of the whims and 
vagaries and mysteries of this wonderful Old 
Lady, Mother Earth, into the reader’s mind, it 
will be relatively simple for him then to under- 
stand the oil industry by realizing that there are 
some things that no one will ever probably un- 
derstand. The oil industry has a wonderful 
knowledge, along with the other mineral indus- 
tries, of what is inside the earth but we still 





An early truck and trailer outfit, only the trailer is an old 

horse drawn tank wagon. As the truck could not make over 

15 miles an hour generally, the tank wagon worked, pro- 

viding the driver kept the azrles well doused with grease. 

The performance with these horse drawn wagons was so 

unsatisfactory that the now tremendously efficient trailer 
idea: suffered a black eye for some years 





cannot cope with old Mother Earth’s hidden 
mysteries. 


The oil industry has developed the most 
skilled and able men in the world to explore 
Mother Earth. Many of them are eminent 
scientists whose educations have cost them many 
years of study and the oil industry many millions 
of dollars in experimenting. But we still fall 
down in diagnosing Mother Earth. Our scien- 
tists still decide there is no oil at a certain spot 
and then some inexperienced wildcatter comes 
along and discovers the biggest field in history, 
which was the case with the last one, the vast 
East Texas field. This had been most thorough- 
ly investigated and experimented with by some 
of the ablest engineers and geologists in the 
country and pronounced ‘‘dry.’’ The industry 
drills quite a few thousand dry holes every year 
at points carefully selected by skilled men as 
undoubtedly being on top of oil fields. But they 
are not. Numerous dry holes had been drilled 
in the vicinity of the East Texas field, but not in 
the right spot. 


HE oil industry today is groping around as 

much as two miles under the surface of the 
earth, seeking sands that are soaked with oil, 
because that is all an oil poolis. Drilling for oil 
in the earth is not like drilling through the floor 
of a pier at Atlantic City to find sea water. You 
cannot tell from the way the fences run, or the 
cattle browse or from the direction of the creek 
water, where the oil is down below. A hill on 
the surface does not mean a hill a mile down. 
The oil industry from all the hundreds of thous- 
ands of wells it has drilled, has plotted quite ac- 
curately thousands of square miles of subsurface 
hills and valleys and projected other hills and 
valleys from what it knows as a fact but the only 
way it really finds the oil is to go out and drill. 
If it does not hit oil with a given hole, that does 
not mean that there is no oil nearby. It only 
means there is none at the bottom of the hole. 

The oil industry is spending quite a few mil- 
lions of dollars each year to cut down this haz- 
crd of finding oil. It has trained several thous- 
and excellent men. It has fostered research in 
schools and colleges as well as in the field. It 
has sent men to all parts of the world for in- 
formation and it has called men from all parts 
too who the industry thought might know some- 
thing, 

If the reader has any ideas that will help solve 
the mysteries of Mother Earth let him disclose 
them for if they are of any value he will be ex- 
ceedingly well paid. But do not, Mr. Reader, 
think that the industry has been laggard about 
this little matter. There is not a carping critic 
anywhere who has done a more thorough or in- 
telligent job of trying to master his own partic- 
ular field of activity and probably nowhere as 
good. 

Second to the mysteries of Mother Earth 
which dominate and dictate our general price 
situation, come the laws that man has set up 
to try and control civilization’s contacts with 
her. Like all man-made things, they have been 
crude, although being refined more and more 
every day. Not knowing anything about what 
was under the earth’s surface when oil was first 
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Waiting for the big liners these days as they come to their piers are the 
the minute the big ships are made fast and begin filling their tanks with fuel oil. Here 


Mauretania, the former Queen of the Seas 


commercially produced 77 years ago, the courts 
said that whoever found it could have it provid- 
ing he found it on his own farm or a farm that 
he had leased for that purpose. That meant that, 
if I got busy on my farm and drilled it full of 
wells, I could suck oil out from under the farms 
of my neighbors who slept late in the morning 
and maybe did not believe much in oil anyway. 
It was just as lawful for me to do that as to 
put feed out for the birds so I could entice them 
into my land for shooting. The courts so held. 


Since those early days the industry has been 
struggling trying to control this drilling, trying 
to keep the number of wells drilled down to the 
minimum number needed and so placed as to 
get the maximum amount of oil out of the 
ground over the life of the field, maybe 50 or 
more years. Some states have taken a hand 
and are limiting the number of wells a land 
owner—or his lessee—may drill, in the interest 
of all land owners and the general public as 
well. Many oil companies have pooled all their 
leases over a given field and operated the whole 
field as a unit under the management of one 
company with all participating in the expense 
and the receipts. 

Effort has been made for many years to de- 
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tank barges of the oil companies to hook on 
a barge is fueling the old 


who held that title for many a year 


vise legal ways of forcing land owners to pool 
their properties for oil development, but there 
comes the catch. No one knows for a certainty 
whether a given farm or a given pasture is above 
the field or not—at least not until it is drilled. 
In the meantime, though, a decision must be 
made. The land owner may believe, with some 
expert reason, that there is part of the oil field 
under his land, and the developer of the field, 
or the government, may say with equal justifica- 
tion that there is no oil there. Just on what basis 
are you going to let that farmer in that devel- 
opment or leave him out? How are you going 
to handle all the court actions that he may bring, 
if he wants to tie the whole business up? If you 
take in a lot of land that is ‘“‘dry’’ underneath 
you are doing injury to the owners of the good 
land, or you may be leaving out a lot of the 
good land and yet be drawing on the reservoirs 
of oil under its surface to the loss of the surface 
owners. Then what are you going to do if, by 
force of law, you have kept those surface own- 
ers from participating in the development? 

All of the foregoing and its many phases is 
discused in several other articles in this issue to 
which we refer you for further details. 


Third to Mother Earth as a factor dominating 
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prices in the oil industry is the human being 
who owns the surface of the land under which 
oil is discovered. As he is a human being, an 
upstanding free American, his personal wants 
and thinking have a direct bearing upon the 
price, not alone just of crude oil but of the gaso- 
line the consumer buys at the pump. 

In 99 per cent of the cases this land owner 
needs money for perfectly good reasons and pur- 
poses. When possibility of oil development comes 
his way he wants the most money he can get 
from the oil company through bargaining, for 
the privilege of drilling on his farm. Then he 
wants the largest payment possible out of every 
barrel of crude produced—his royalty. Above 
all he wants as much money as he can get as 
quickly as possible. He is not interested in any 
long time conservation theories that may con- 
cern the oil industry. Nor is he concerned with 
making sure that the reader’s grandchildren and 
great grandchildren have gasoline, if he has to 
forego a few thousand or more needed dollars 
right now. 

What that land owner is interested in is his 
own immediate troubles and they generally are 
large and pressing. The consumer of gasoline 
cannot blame the land owner, who has been 
struggling all his life in none too good financial 
circumstances and perhaps even in dire poverty, 
for wanting all the money he can get at once. 
Then he can at last send his children to college, 
give an education in music .or teaching to a 
daughter, make a lawyer or doctor out of a son, 
pay up some of the mortgage on the farm, buy 
a new car, get some electrical housekeeping ma- 
chinery, a refrigerator and so on, take his wife 
and himself on that long-looked-for trip to New 
York or even to Europe, and buy an annuity 
policy so he and his wife can be sure of spend- 
ing their declining years in comfort, 

What couldn’t you figure on doing with the 
plumping of $5000 or $10,000 or $25,000 or $50,- 
000 of money in your lap, in a few months time, 
with a steady income for a few years at least of 
several times more than you need to live on? 
Would you say to the ‘‘wealthy” oil industry, 
“No, don’t drill so many wells on my property. 
You just keep this $50,000 and pay it to me 
and the future owners of this land over the next 
50 years. We will manage to get along on $2000 
a year royalty from that one well and my boy 
will give up his idea of being a doctor and my 
daughter need not study music because we can 
buy a $15 radio that will do just as well. No, 
we could not think of having you waste a single 
drop of this wonderful natural resource which 
really, by all rights, belongs to the general pub- 
lic, and to every consumer of gasoline, even 
though he lives thousands of miles away. In 
the interest of scientific conservation and a 
planned economy and to save a penny a gallon 
to all these 24,000,000 consumers whom I never 
met but who are fine human beings, you just 
keep the money and we will manage somehow.” 

If you, the average land owner, will say that, 
then it will be a cinch for the oil industry to 
regulate drilling and production down to a gnat’s 
eyelash, and save you perhaps a cent a gallon 
or some other interesting figure for all the gaso- 
line you will buy in this world and all that your 
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descendants for a hundred years will buy, as 
well as to guarantee to those descendants hun- 
dreds of years of a plentiful supply of gasoline. 

If you will be this kind of a land owner and 
work out, with the oil industry, the best way to 
spread out over the next few hundreds of years 
the more than $200,000,000 a year the industry 
is now paying all landowners, then life in the 
oil business will be just one bed of roses after 
another. 

But if you are the average American land 
owner you are going to do just what you are 
doing now, that is, look after yourself and do 
the best you can for your children and let pos- 
terity look after itself, in due time, 


HE plight of the land owner and his needs for 

money may seem a long way from the price 
of gasoline but, since the coming in of the big 
new field in East Texas five years ago, the want 
of the land owner has been the dominant factor 
on gasoline prices almost over the entire coun- 
try. That is the largest field of good quality 
oil in the history of the world. It could for a 
long time produce easily all the oil that this 
country could consume, 


Many thousand individual property holders 
own that field. They were all poor, many even 
poverty stricken. Life had held no hope for 
them at all until the oil development came. Then 
they saw a chance to have some of the comforts 
they had longed for and to get on a better scale 
of living. Naturally, then, there was much op- 
position to restriction of the development of the 
field, no matter how sound the argument for it. 
Naturally, too, these hard-pressed land owners 
were easy victims of the wiles of a gang of men, 
nearly all of them from outside of the industry, 
who, for their own quick profit, wanted no re- 
strictions and who presented a distorted and 
untrue picture to the land owners of what the 
state authorities and oil industry wanted to do 
in the development of the field. 


The result of this plight of the land owner, 
fundamentally, was that this vast field was 
drilled to the utmost so that from its wells two 
and three times the amount of oil that this 
whole country could consume, could flow, and 
as a matter of fact, for a long time, an amount 
equal to almost half the country’s supply did 
come from the wells in that one field. This big 
and unwanted production sent the price of crude 
in that field down to 10 cents a barrel and cut 
the price of crudes in all other fields down to 
a losing figure. 


The flush crude from this new field shut down 
new operations in other fields, threw thousands 
of men out of work in oil fields and in factories 
that make oil equipment, came near to wreck- 
ing a number of banks and so weakened a lot 
of them that the bank crash of 1933 for them 
was more severe than it should have been and 
did result in closing or revamping several of 
the banks. The cheap gasoline from this flush 
field spread out all over the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri and Ohio river valleys, and broke prices 
down so that gasoline from other fields could 
not be sold there except at a loss. Then it flooded 
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An otl industry method for conserving oil in storage tanks made possible this photograph by moonlight. 





A Bourke-White Photograph 
Practically all 


tanks holding the more volatile liquids, crude oil and gasoline, today are covered with a heavy coat of aluminum paint. 
This paint, because of its color and character, turns the heat of the sun’s rays so that the contents of the tanks will, for 


this reason alone, run many degrees cooler than if painted black or red the way they used to be. 


By keeping the tanks 


cooler less vapor arises from the surface of the liquid and there is less pressure by this vapor against the roof and walls, 
of the tank, hence less can escape through cracks 


the markets along the Atlantic seaboard, be- 
ing taken there by tanker steamer. It was even 
piped back inland from the seaboard, so that 
the consumer at Buffalo and Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh bought his gasoline cheaper, and at a 
loss to the oil companies, by reason of the mis- 
led landowners of East Texas. It was the most 
devastating flood of oil that the industry has 
ever suffered and it came at about the worst 
time that it could right at the peak of the de- 
pression and it increased in severity as the 
banking situation came to a climax. 

It was this flood of East Texas gasoline that 
dominated the gasoline markets east of the 
Rockies and even caused trouble on the At- 
lantic Coast, which made the oil industry grab 
at the chance of setting up industrial regula- 
tions under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and rush to Washington with an oil code. 
Through the code the industry thought it could 
stem the flood of ‘“hot’’, or illegally produced, 
oil from East Texas — “hot” oil is oil produced 
over the amount set by state authorities and 
it thought that the retail prices could be lifted 
up to a reasonable figure and held there until 
the worst had passed. 

But a code to do all of these things could not 
be written and such as was written was not and 
could not be enforced by the federal authori- 
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ties. By the time all this was learned the state 
of Texas had managed to write laws and set 
up machinery that would hold back the crude 
oil, Then increased market demand of the past 
year, and more conservative but voluntary re- 
finery operation by the industry, forced by the 
low prices worked toward getting back some- 
where near to reasonable prices in most ter- 
ritories. But for some five years this East Texas 
field running wild, partly due to the plight of 
the landowner and his failure to realize soon 
enough the need of effective conservation laws, 
shoved a large part of the oil industry into red 
ink and kept it there. 


It so happens that Mother Earth comes to 
the aid of the consumer of gasoline every time 
the price gets up a bit. That is when she brings 
in a new field, which promptly breaks back 
the price of crude oil. This means lower prices 
to the consumer. The one time the Old Girl 
did not smash the price was when the gasoline 
and fuel oil were sorely needed during the late 
world war. Then she supplied the famous fields 
at Ranger and Burkburnett, Texas, just in the 
nick of time for the war needs of the Allies. 

Back in 1915 the industry was getting a very 
fair price for its raw material when, unex- 
pectedly, the big Cushing, Oklahoma, field was 
discovered and in six months time its produc- 
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When service stations were new. One about tiventy years 
ago. Buying gasoline then was such an occasion that the 
customers never thought of complaining at the muddy 


half cindered drive ways 


tion went from nothing to 350,000 barrels of 
high grade oil a day. The average price of all 
crude oils over the country dropped to almost 
63. cents a barrel, and the price of gasoline 
to the consumer went down to various low points 
all over the middle west. Four years later, be- 
tween an increase in the demand and decrease 
in production, the price of crude got up to more 
than $3 per barrel on the average the country 
over. The war demand held this price up, despite 
the discovery of two new fields. 

As the war demand fell off the price declined, 
aided by the discovery of more new fields. 
Things righted a bit, then along in 1926 the 
big field at Seminole, Oklahoma, was discovered 
and shortly thereafter the big field in Okla- 
homa City itself. The average price of crude 
the country over then dropped from more than 
$2 a barrel to $1.17 a barrel despite effort of 
the Oklahoma state authorities to enforce con- 
servation laws and keep the crude in the ground, 
its natural and cheapest storage place. The in- 
dustry was just recovering from this when the 
depression came and a few months later the 
big East Texas field was discovered and the 
average price the country over went down to 
65 cents a barrel, and on down to a dime and 
even less in East Texas itself. 

Back through the 76 years of oil industry 
history one can find the discovery of a new field 
with its unneeded surplus of oil — unneeded 
at the moment — breaking the price of crude 
oil and in turn reducing the price of petroleum 
products to the consumer. The severity of these 
breaks has been steadily reduced the last few 
years and should be reduced still more as state 
governments are able to enforce conservation 
laws and the drilling of fewer wells per acre 
of ground is brought about by education of all 
operators, if not by compulsory means, even 
though it may reduce the income to the owner 
of the land. 
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There could be no better illustration of the 
full and free operation of the law of supply 
and demand than in the oil business, as first 
the surplus of crude on the market, and then 
the lack of it, raises and lowers the price of 
crude oil and of all its products. 


Competing Refiners Overproduce Gasoline 


When the motorist looks at the fluctuating 
price of gasoline for his car there is another 
important factor in determining that price that 
he does not see. After the producer and the 
land owner have competed to bring in and sell 
&s much crude oil as possible, the refiner, who 
is the final buyer of that crude, then sees how 
much gasoline and other products he can make 
and sell at a profit to those who are distributors 
exclusively or through marketing facilities that 
he owns himself. 


The refiner is not only subjected to the fluc- 
tuating price of crude, due to the competition 
of the crude oil producers, but he also is sub- 
jected to his own competition. Even though the 
crude price is firm or advancing, the refiner 
can and many times does make more gasoline 
than he can sell at a profitable price so he tries 
forcing it on the market, dropping his price 
until he finally makes one that will attract a 
buyer. Time and again this price is an unprof- 
itable one. This is true of all his other prod- 
ucts, in addition to gasoline but as gasoline is 
his chief money product it suffers the greatest 
fluctuations. The price of crude can be profit- 
able, except on wells of very small production 
even when the refinery price for gasoline is most 
unprofitable. 


HIS refinery price is called the tank car price 

because it is based on delivery in railroad 
tank cars, or their equivalent in tank trucks. For 
years refiners could not make out why they were 
not making money on their refinery prices when 
the crude price was profitable. As the federal 
government, through its Bureau of Mines, im- 
proved and speeded up its collection of refinery 
statistics so that the information was not more 
than a couple of months old, instead of a year 
or more, as it had been, the refiners began to 
figure out that, when the tank car market went 
down, it had followed an unnecessary accumu- 
lation of stocks of refinery products and when 
the market went up it was at a time when 
they were selling more than they were making 
and hence drawing on stocks. 


Even after discovering this fact, it was a long 
time before refiners ran their operations ac- 
cording to the statistics. No more would the re- 


finers realize this and individually adapt their 


operations to this law of supply and demand 
than some new refiner would bob up, or a new 
field would come in and supply some excess 
crude to a refiner or two, or a refiner would get 
in financial difficulties and have to raise money 
in a hurry, so he would dump his products on 
the market regardless of price. Then the tank 
car prices would drop, and the retail market 
would eventually drop too. 


The cheapest place to store crude oil, or any 
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product thereof, is in the ground as crude oil. 
If a refiner makes crude into gasoline and has 
to store the gasoline he is confronted with ty- 
ing up his working capital, interest on his 
money, evaporation and possible fire losses. 
The refiners were getting their operations in 
pretty good balance when the East Texas field 
came in in 1930. That improvement was due to 
a speeding up of statistics, far faster than the 
government could do it. NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws was gathering refinery statistics every 
week for the Mid-Continent field, at that time 
the big refinery district, so that the refiners 
could tell at once just how they stood and did 
not have to wait for government monthly figures. 
It did not require any agreements in restraint 
of trade among these refiners to see the 
value of following the statistics. With the 
figures on operations on their desk every Mon- 
day morning the refiners at once saw that, if 
they over ran the market only a few thousand 
barrels in a week, the market weakened and 
that it strengthened if they underproduced the 
market. Each refiner would try and edge his 
production up a bit all the time but he would 
try and do it without disturbing the market. 


OWEVER, the East Texas field practically 
knocked all this education out. Some 90 
refineries started up in the field, all small ones 
and some tiny ones. They did not always make 
a good grade of gasoline but some motorists 
would buy it AT A PRICE. The Texas Railroad 
Commission undertook to keep the crude in the 
ground except as it was really needed by the 
market but the producers would not have it 
that way. This kept the price of crude low so 
that there was not only a large quantity of gaso- 
line from the legally cheap crude coming into the 
markets of the country but, in addition there 
was enough gasoline from illegally produced 
crude — crude that was supposed to stay in the 
ground — going into the markets of the coun- 
try to run more than a million cars a day. This 
gasoline was scattered over the country in large 
enough quantities to pull down the refinery 
price and the price to the consumer. Gasolines 
made from other and higher priced crudes and 
made by refiners who balanced their opera- 
tions to their normal market, had to compete 
with this ‘hot’? gasoline from East Texas, so 
that it cost the entire industry many hundreds 
of millions of dollars, 


After the oil code had been in operation for 
some time and it was seen that the government 
would not enforce it, the industry finally worked 
out a plan whereby a government agency would 
say how much gasoline the country would con- 
sume the following month and then, under the 
code, boards made up of oil men allotted to 
each refining district, and then to each refiner, 
the normal amount of gasoline each should 
produce. Between the efforts of the state of 
Texas and of this new code body organized and 
operated by the industry, the excessive and un- 
necessary stocks of crude oil were reduced on 
the one hand and the equally unnecessary 
stocks of gasoline likewise were cut down to 
the amount only actually required to operate 
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the industry properly. When this balance oc- 
curred the price of gasoline at the refinery rose 
to a fairly reasonable level, though not neces- 
sarily profitable to all refiners. 

When the U. S. Supreme Court knocked out 
the NRA the refinery allocation arrangement 
of course was abandoned but the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines continues to issue for each following 
month an estimate of probable demand for gas- 
oline. So far the refiners have done a good job 
at following the plan, which is not to exceed 
their past share of that demand unless they 
have the material sold; if they do exceed that 
portion of the demand and do not sell their ex- 
cess production, to cut back their runs the fol- 
lowing month so that the material can be sold 
vithout substantially breaking the market. 

This volunteer plan will not always work 
perfectly by any means but at least the refining 
industry will not pile up such a huge quantity 
of gasoline as it has at various times in the past 
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Here is an early version of the now famous gasoline service 

station pump. A hand pump in a nearby shed was used to 

fill this tin tank and the glass gauge furnished the “visible” 

if not always accurate feature. Today the industry uses 

only the last word in pumps, of the greatest possible speed 
and of absolute guaranteed accuracy 
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People in this country are fortunate in being able to travel by auto at far lower costs than in other parts of the world. 

The gasoline prices on the map at cities in this country, as compared with those in Europe, on the superimposed map, 

show how much more it would cost to make an automobile trip between points in Europe than between two equally dis- 
tant points in this country 


and then wonder what was wrong with the 
'‘ price. For many years now the U. §S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been urging business 
to study statistics and avoid periods of great 
over production. The whole aim of the present 
administration is to control production to de- 
mand, This can be done by any intelligent busi- 
ness man. So it is to be hoped that the oil re- 
finers, having received some education on con- 
trolled operation, will be able to continue such 
a plan to a sufficient extent to avoid periods of 
excessive depression for their markets, 

Next, the retail price of gasoline is subjected 
to competition in its transportation from the re- 
finery to the distributing point. This transpor- 
tation is by tank car on the railroads, by trucks, 
by tankers and barges on waterways and by 
pipelines. These all differ in cost, depending 
on territory covered, length of haul and volume, 
and these different costs ultimately reflect on the 
retail price. 

Tank car is the time honored way to ship. 
Tank car shipments of gasoline from the Mid- 
Continent field to the north central markets, say 
around Chicago, for years had to compete with 
crude oil transported to Chicago refineries by 
pipeline, a cheaper method. However, the gas- 
oline in the crude oil shipped by pipeline had to 
be retransported by tank car. All told there 
~ was not so much difference in the ultimate cost 
to most points. Where there was a difference, 
the refiner absorbed it, that is he absorbed the 
greater cost for the tank car shipments. 

But competition out over the Mississippi and 
Missouri river valleys got so keen that a group 
of refiners that had been using tank cars ex- 
clusively got together and built a gasoline pipe- 
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line from Oklahoma to Kansas City, Des Moines, 
a branch to Omaha, to near Chicago and up to 
the Twin Cities. About the same time refiners 
began developing heavy tank truck shipments, 
where the laws permitted, with trailers. Up to 
200 miles these were found most economical 
because they would be run to and from the re- 
fineries by night and used for distributing to 
stations and customers in the daytime. Prac- 
tically 24 hours service on a truck gives a high 
rate of efficiency and a low cost per load. An- 
other gasoline pipeline was built from Texas to 
near St. Louis and competition got all the sharp- 
er and prices to the consumer were pared a bit 
more, 

In the East gasoline pipelines were built from 
the coast back to Pittsburgh and Cleveland and 
up into New York state and to other points, from 
water terminals. As trucks were built to carry 
greater loads and run faster their distributing 
area also became greatly extended from the 
eastern seaboard in competition with these gaso- 
line lines. 

At the same time tanker transportation in- 
creased from the Gulf coast, where refineries 
had been located to operate on crude oil from 
Texas and the Mid-Continent field shipped there 
by tankcar and _ pipeline and where 
there were terminals to receive gaso- 
line and other products from inland _ re- 
fineries to ship by water. Some com- 
panies found it cheaper to ship crude from East 
Texas, for illustration, to the Gulf, load it on 
tankers and take it to their refineries on the 
northern eastern seaboard than to pump it clear 
up and across country by pipelines. Abandon- 
ment of some pipelines occurred. The large 
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refineries on the east coast moved more of their 
products by water along the coast and up the 
rivers. 

The battle for business continued by develop- 
ing tanker and barge transportation along the 
sheltered waters of the coast, in the bays and 
harbors and on the rivers, and on the Great 
Lakes. Barge transportation became an impor- 
tant factor on the Mississippi and Ohio and other 
navigable rivers. 

As this cheaper transportation developed the 
oil companies of course first sought to hold their 
saving in transportation cost but the fight for 
business became such that, by a fraction of a 
cent a gallon at a time, it was given away in ex- 
change for retention of the business, 

Frequently over the country there will occur 
low price spots on gasoline that seem unexplain- 
able until one looks into the matter of transpor- 
tation. There one will often find a new type of 
transportation, perhaps used first by a new com- 
pany seeking to invade that territory. It uses 
its saving in transportation to shade prices, or 
to supply extra service to get the business. Af- 
ter it has gotten enough gallonage to properly 
scare the older companies, the price generally 
will drop and the battle will be on. Sometimes 


this low spot will develop because some one has 
contracted enough business to keep a fleet of 
trucks operating at their highest efficiency from 
some nearby or even rather far away water or 
pipeline terminal. A 200-mile radius at the mo- 
ment is considered about the maximum to work 
a truck against other forms of transportation. 

The chief losers in these transportation fights 
are the railroads, for they are losing oil business 
hand over fist. When all companies had to de- 
pend upon the railroads for transporting their 
supplies the competition could not be as serious 
as it is today because they all started on the 
same basis at destination. But today, with many 
means of transportation, the cheapness of which 
depends upon an oil man’s wits and judgment 
and managing ability, the fight starts way back 
at the refinery. With the tremendous improve- 
ment in motor trucks, their increased loads and 
their speed, the owners of a gasoline pipeline or 
a barge terminal cannot rest long on their 
laurels because, each year, the motor truck and 
trailer manufacturers, and the oil companies, 
are developing new ideas for lower costs. 

What trucks mean to markets is illustrated in 
many places in the country. A great deal of 
Nebraska and western Jowa is supplied by truck 




































































Above is a modern rack for loading tank cars. This rack is fire proof, it watches out for the safety of the men, and 
it affords speed and accuracy in handling the different products to the cars. It is quite different from the crude wood 
scaffolding with a couple of planks on it, swaying in a prairie wind, of yesterday 
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haul from Kansas refineries. The country, in 
and around refineries in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana and for states east, is 
covered by trucks from the refineries, 

The rather recent development of a new oil 
field in Michigan shows what truck transporta- 
tion and some water hauls can do. That is still 
a small field but it is in excellent consuming ter- 
ritory. Many refineries have sprung up. They 
and the producers insist that they are entitled 
to supply all of the demand of the state of Mich- 
igan and that shipments from points outside 
the state should be stopped as soon as Michigan 
can take care of its own needs. That is an up- 
setting contention to those producers and refin- 
ers and pipline owners who have developed their 
businesses in other states to take care of Mich- 
igan’s requirements. 


However, two things have prevented this from 
being tremendously serious. One is that the 
state has not been able to produce anywhere 
near enough gasoline for its needs and the sec- 
ond is that the industry has so far been unable 
to make a good gasoline from Michigan crude at 
competitive prices. The Michigan gasoline 
knocks easily and badly, so much so that a man 
has to be pretty hard up before he will buy it 
and then he gets it at well under the price of 
good gasoline. However, the companies selling 
good gasoline cannot afford to and do not let too 
wide a differential exist between the price of 
their gasoline and that made from Michigan 
crude because, if they did, particularly in these 
still hard times, many people would buy it just to 
save the money. For a low enough price there 
are always some people who will put up with a 
second or third rate article. 

It can safely be said that the consuming pub- 
lic has not received the last of the benefits to be 
obtained from the competition in transportation 
facilities in the oil industry, by any means. 
There undoubtedly will continue to be, just as 
there has been, a steady wearing down of trans- 
portation costs which, in the course of time, will 
inevitably be used by some companies to get 
more business and by others to get business back 
and then to hold it. 


Sixteen Factors Lower Prices 


In the retail end of the oil industry are by far 
the most varied lot of factors affecting the price 
cf gasoline. What to an outsider at first looks 
like a simple affair, turns out on investigation 
to be highly complex. Some oil men and 
various government officials found this out un- 
dor the NRA when they sought a panacea for 
he industry’s marketing ills. No one would fit 
all the ailments, any more than castor oil will 
cure all the paticnts in a hospital. Then when 
you imnose all these factors on a complex trans- 
portation system, you have something akin to 
chaos, 

IIere is a list of some of the factors that af- 
fect the consumer’s gasoline price and almost 
always in the consumers favor: 

Established companies that have a big in- 
vestment of many years, maybe more than half 
a century, in complete marketing and distrib- 
uting equipment. 
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Newer and perhaps smaller companies that 
give only part of the service the bigger com- 
panies do and that the cheaper part. 

Small and individually owned companies op- 
erated directly by the owner, with his even 
taking a hand at the gasoline pumps, and op- 
erating regardless of hours of work. 

Companies that constantly stay a cent or 
two under other companies’ prices, thus at- 
tracting more gallonage to reduce their expense, 
but they generally only operate stations, 

Companies that do most or almost all of their 
business with dealers — there are some 250,000 
dealers — who run their own businesses with- 
out regard to hours or costs and who make 
most of their sales to friends or acquaintances 
to whom they shade the price. 

Companies that produce most of the crude 
oil they refine and, who, as long as they can 
get a good price for their crude oil produced 
cheaply from flush fields, are willing to cut the 
gasoline price if necessary to get the business. 
Selling crude as gasoline, it is called. 

Companies that do not sell a nationally ad- 
vertised brand of gasoline but feel they need 
some inducement to get business and so sell 
at a cent or so under the brand’s price, espe- 
cially to get tourist business, 

Companies that are owned by individuals 
who like the limelight and who advertise vari- 
ous inducements even though they lose money. 

Companies, there have been a few of them, 
willing to sell gasoline at cost or even a loss 
to advertise some other line of business, 


Co-operative companies that pay a ‘‘dividend”’ 
to members and charge only a nominal member- 
ship fee. The ‘‘dividend’’ generally represents 
the same reduction as given by price-cutting 
companies. 


Difference in real estate prices and values on 
property of service stations. Leases, which at 
the time seemed reasonable, turn out to be bad 
and yet the company has to hold on and fight a 
competitor on lower cost property. 

Owners of dead real estate procure erection 
of service stations to try and get in some rey- 
enue regardless. Often they operate them them- 
selves or turn them over to newcomer in oil. 


Thousands of men, and even women, during 
this depression, were willing to operate service 
stations which frequently had been abandoned 
as unprofitable by oil companies, for whatever 
they could get out of it. These cut prices every 
way they had to to pick up cash. So long as the 
financial return was better than relief or WPA 
they operated the stations, 


Owners of different kinds of stores and gar- 
ages who operate gasoline pumps as a side 
line and are not particular about what price 
they charge so long as they net a little some- 
thing from the operation. 


Obviously also some companies are simply 
better run than others and, when they want 
business badly enough, these companies will 
give away part of their saving from better man- 
agement to get it. 

Then overshadowing all else is the fact that 
there is not enough business at the present time 
that can possibly be so divided as to give every 
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Refinery photographs are so generally taken across their water ponds that the public is ercused in believing that the 
ponds are maintained to help the photographers get good pictures. But lots of water is @ necessary requirement of 
a refinery so they keep these ponds for storage 


one enough to make a profit over the varying 
costs. 

The point is frequently made, particularly 
by political officeholders, that the fact that oil 
companies generally sell at the same price shows 
collusion; that conspiracy is further proved by 
they advance or drop their prices at the same 
time. Most times we do not believe the makers 
of this point have any faith in it themselves. 
They simply are making political capital which 
they think sounds good to the voters. An emi- 
nent member of Congress, a man of brains and 
ability, wasted a lot of time at the last con- 
gressional oil investigation by insisting that he 
could not understand how the companies could 
do that if they were not in agreement. The fact 
seemed to be that he understood it perfectly 
but he thought it sounded good back in his 
home bailiwick where a price fight was on, and 
he was not above egging the fight on if it meant 
cheaper gasoline to his voters. 

But there are some who do not see why that 
is. Any one who has gone out to sell an article 
or commodity against others selling substan- 
tially the same thing, quickly comes to realize 
that it is difficult, if not even impossible, for 
one to sell his article at a higher price than 
the rest to the same people that the competitors 
also call on. Most men who start out to hold 
for the higher price, under those circumstances, 
come down to the price the others are asking 
and throw in all the services that the others of- 
fer. Some men are able enough to talk cus- 
tomers into paying higher prices for the same 
thing they can buy elsewhere at a lower price— 
with all other things equal. But these are few 
and they don’t stay in that line of selling very 
long. They quickly go up the ladder, 


The oil industry — as have most other in- 
dustries — has seen thousands of instances 


where competing companies refused to meet 
the cut price of an aggressive competitor, only 
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to find their business steadily draining away to 
the price cutter. So-called better salesmanship, 
maybe nicer stations, even advertised brands 
have failed to halt the loss in business. At last 
the companies suffering the loss come down in 
their price to the level of the price cutter and 
then most of the business goes back to the sta- 
tions and companies it had left and everything 
is as before, except the price cutter keeps a 
larger volume than he had when he started. 

If the price cutter is selling below his own 
costs and the competing companies know it, 
they may delay meeting his price much longer, 
in the hope that the competitor will run out of 
money and then will have to come up with his 
price. But the trouble is it is seldom that com- 
petitors know just how much or how little money 
and credit the price cutter has. They live an 
awfully long time. 

Most business men in all lines keep tab on 
what their competitors are charging and most 
of them follow their competitors up and down. 
It is easy to do because your customers are quite 
prompt to tell you if they can get a lower price 
somewhere else, and sometimes your customers 
are not always too accurate with such informa- 
tion; they seem to anticipate price reductions 
quite a bit. When an oil company, particularly a 
large one, changes its price it has to notify all 
its agents, salesmen, station attendants and even 
tank truck drivers. That notification cannot be 
kept secret, obviously. With hundreds or even 
thousands of people knowing of a price change 
within a few minutes or hours, a competitor 
cannot keep from hearing of it. If it is a price 
advance, he is probably up against the same 
conditions that caused this big competitor to 
raise its price, so the smaller man meets the 
raise to make what money he can or to cover 
an increased cost that is upon him as weil as 
upon the other company. If the big company 
posts a lower price, the competitor wants to 
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meet it promptly before any of his customers 
leave him, and lest his own trade think he is 
less efficient or is trying to gouge them, 

Big department stores go to great lengths and 
expense to see that they match the prices of 
their competition, quality and service consid- 
ered. When the stores in a large city open in 
the morning a gang of women are on hand, 
posing as customers to “shop” the offerings for 
the day and hurry back to their home stores 
with the information and perhaps samples they 
have bought, so their stores can meet the prices, 
before the day’s shopping crowds come in. Yet 
the Congressmen do not criticize the stores. 





Oil industry prices are not only the result 
of all the factors mentioned in this article but 
they are also the result of the competition of 
some 10,000 Independent oil producers, big and 
little in all the fields of this country; the result 
of the competition of 53 principal pipeline com- 
panies; the competition of 638 refineries owned 
by 480 companies; the competition of more than 
10,000 jobbers who are owners of bulk distrib- 
uting stations and service stations, and of 250,- 
000 retail dealers. The story of how all this 
competition has been built up over many years 
is told in a succeeding article on ‘‘Competition 
Invited by the Nature of the Oil Industry.” 


America Beats the World on Low Gasoline Prices 


in quality, but it is first and last a motor 

fuel. It is possessed of no beauty of form or 
color or other visible distinguishing characteris- 
tic. Asa fuel for motor cars, however high the 
quality, it must compete on a price basis with 
all other motor fuels. For this reason, prices 
of all brands tend to seek acommon level. This 
tendency has resulted in the establishment of 
country wide prices which are fairly uniform. 
Exclusive of state and local taxes which run as 
high as 9 cents a gallon, prices for the entire 
country for the years 1934 and 1935 ranged be- 
tween 13 and 14 cents a gallon. Exceptions 
were certain remote sections which averaged a 
little higher and other sections where prices 
were temporarily forced down because of local 
competitive conditions, 

The price of gasoline has not always been as 
uniform, state to state, asitis now. Its present 
degree of uniformity has been brought about by 
competitive forces working in two general direc- 
tions. First, the natural differential in trans- 
portation costs from centers of production, such 
as the Mid-Continent, to consuming areas have 
been gradually leveled down by lower cost trans- 
portation facilities. 

A dozen years ago, the transportation differ- 
ential between a gallon of gasoline marketed 
in St. Louis and another gallon marketed in Buf- 
falo was approximately three cents, the differ- 
ence in the rail freight rate. Today, the Buffalo 
gallon may reach its destination by pipeline and 
water transportation at a cost of only a fraction 
more than the rail rate to St. Louis. There is, 
of course, a difference between long and short 
hauls in pipeline and water costs, but because 
the cost for the longest haul is much lower than 
the rail rate, the difference is decidedly less than 
that between long and short rail hauls, 


( ; ASOLINE has its brands and its differences 


The second competitive factor, which is almost 
purely local, is the tendency of prices to seek a 
common level. It is the same competitive force 
which establishes uniform price levels for eggs 
and other farm products regardless of any dif- 
ference in production cost between the efficient 
farmer and his less efficient neighbor. 


Any difference in price between one state and 
another is very largely the difference in tax. Any 
further difference is explained by the fact that 
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the leading price poster in one state may not 
be the leading price poster in an adjoining state. 
However, obeying the leveling out tendency, 
heretofore mentioned, any marked differences 
between states usually level off. 

Contrasted with prices which obtain in other 
countries where restrictions imposed by the 
state are far greater than any yet imposed in 
this country and where gasoline is still classed 
as a luxury, it is at once apparent that the Amer- 
ican competitive system of gasoline marketing 
has been in some measure responsible for the 
fact that 72 per cent of the world’s motor ve- 
hicles are in the United States. The map on 
Page 14, giving comparative gasoline prices of a 
group of American and foreign cities, illustrates 
clearly that only in the U. S. is the price low 
enough to permit the motor car industry to de- 
velop to its full possibilities. It is significant 
that some of these countries produce their own 
oil. 

The great bulk of the gasoline sold at retail, 
which is somewhere in the neighborhood of 80 
per cent of the country’s total consumption, or 
about 14,000,000,000 gallons for the year 1935, 
moves at what might be called the normal price 
which, as heretofore explained, is between 13 
and 14 cents a gallon. The balance of about 20 
per cent moves at varying prices, a portion at 
wholesale direct to farmers and operators of 
commercial vehicles and the balance through 
so-called cut price channels. The portion which 
goes direct to farmers is delivered by tank wes- 
on and at prices which are usually several cents 
under the price charged at service stations, 

The practice of delivering to farmers at whole- 
sale prices was started long before the first 
service station was built, when the main petro- 
leum product was kerosine and when the only 
retail sales were made by the quart and gallon 
from grocery and other retail stores. Then all 
sales from tank wagons were classed as whole- 
sale sales. At that time farms were isolated, 
not only in distance but by bad roads, and the 
delivery service then performed by horse drawn 
tank wagons was of untold value. When the 
service stations came in, it took the retail price, 
and later, when farmers began to purchase gaso- 
line, a differential for larger quantities was es- 
tablished similar to that which obtained on kero- 
sine. 
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Landowners “Crop” from Oil 


Over $200,000,000 Annually 


pally farmers, in the oil producing states, 

are paid more than $200,000,000 a year by 
oil companies for the privilege of drilling on 
their lands in the never-ending search for new 
oil supplies and for producing the oil found 
there. 


Directly traceable in 1934 was $164,000,000, 
not counting the bonus payments made to land- 
owners. Bonuses are inducements to sign leases. 
Between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 in bonuses 
were paid in Texas in 1935. In Oklahoma, oil 
operators paid out last year about $2,250,000 in 
bonuses and in Kansas the disbursement in this 
form was approximately $2,800,000. 


For the direct returns in cash from royalties, 
rentals and bonuses pouring through the mails 
in constant stream, the landowner makes not a 
penny of investment and assumes none of the 
risk. He merely goes to the postoffice and gets 
his checks, or they are left by the rural mail 
carrier at the roadside mail box. 


This goes on year after year and it will con- 
tinue so long as there is oil to be produced and 
found. The land title system of the United 
States, which gives ownership of all minerals 
below ground to the surface owner, makes the 
farmer a partner in the oil industry. He is free 
to continue his farming operations and what- 
ever oil and gas is found beneath his acres is 
shared generously with him by the oil companies, 
in addition to paying him for the right to drill 
on his land. And there are thousands whose 
land is non-producing as yet but who are being 
paid well now for the right to explore for oil 
and gas some time in the future. 


| ANDOWNERS of the United States princi- 


There are also many disbursements to the 
landowner not susceptible of close estimation. 
When oil is found, there is immediate demand 
for local labor. There is a ready market for 
farm produce by the oil camps. Payment is 
made for the use of land for roads and for any 
damages to crops and orchards. Pipe lines are 
laid through the fields and the pastures and 
compensation at 75 cents to $1 a rod is paid. 


In many states, these disbursements for bonus, 
rental and royalty payments and that portion 
of direct operating costs in connection with drill- 
ing and producing operations expended locally 
are greater than the amount the state spends 
annually in building and improving highways 
and in some states they are larger than the total 
taxes on all farm property. 

In California, for example, total taxes on farm 
lands in 1934 were $19,430,000. Oil rentals and 
royalties amounted to $28,203,000. In the same 
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year, interest on all farm mortgages in that 
state totaled $33,200,000. 

In Oklahoma, royalty from oil production and 
rentals on non-producing land under lease to oil 
companies were $10,000,000 more in 1934 than 
the total interest on farm mortgages and taxes 
on farm property combined. In Texas the ex- 
cess of oil disbursements from the two items 
named over farm interest and taxes was more 
than $3,000,000. Figures in detail are given in 
accompanying tables. 

Louisiana’s $6,008,000 disbursed in royalties 
and rentals was almost equal to the sum of farm 
taxes, $2,660,000 plus the interest on farm mort- 
gages, $3,750,000. 

The oil money paid out by producers in Ok- 
lahoma, in 1934, in the direct form of royalties 
and rentals, was $31,890,000. This equalled 
the total sales of Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth 
cars in 1935, and there would be $6,439,700 
left over. In Texas, total sales of these three 
makes of cars last year were $64,386,900 and 
the oil disbursements in rentals and royalties 
in 1934 lacked a little less than $10,000,000 of 
equally this expenditure. 


Even the disbursements of the federal govern- 
ment through the late lamented AAA, in the 
principal oil states do not overshadow the oil 
company disbursements in rentals and royalties. 
California farmers in 1934, derived direct gov- 





Table 1 
How Oil Rentals and Royalties in 1934 
Compared With Money Paid to 
Farmers Under AAA Plan 
Total 

Total AAA Rentals and 

State Benefits Royalties 
PEPER 5. cctcccsnccaccaxes $12,497,000 $ 1,550,000 
CTI vixaso dc cincntccanaxe 7,663,000 28,203,000 
Pye ET OS ee Rane rer 9,251,000 159,000 
DUN ibicscn ss dtcecxcasee eens 42,923,000 729,000 
DR TMIR ss csscenctetecscedacs 27,618,000 195,000 
TEGMOAS <c5.ccesasns Pee acatanion 41,871,000 8,025,000 
Kentucky ........ alatewien 16,019,000 1,307,000 
Pe eer 12,898,000 6,008,000 
POTION © ici2ssececeicnenseax 6,377,000 1,633,000 
WRASSE =: coccacsccisnscnanaas 8,684,000 694,000 
New Mexico ...............+. 1,698,000 2,226,000 
GR a discn ce excrisvanccas caredes 21,411,000 2,073,000 
Oklahoma .................... 20,606,000 31,890,000 
TEE ac sdacdactuendeqcssanee 794,000 7,035,000 
WOMEN 2211s corsa dneceneas 67,165,000 54,533,000 
Na St cncaicsananstanveysctecs 429,000 4,456,000 
WE MOIRIN EG yscccccsescecacnes’ 5,081,000 1,672,000 
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ernment financial benefits to the tune of $7,663,- 
000. At the same time the oil companies were 
distributing nearly four times that amount in 
royalties and rentals to landowners, largely 
farmers. 


AAA benefits in Oklahoma were $20,606,000 
in 1934 but oil benefits were $11,000,000 greater. 
Texas was a land of great disbursements by the 
federal department of agriculture. Crop and 
livestock benefits totaled $67,165,000 in 1934 but 
exceeded royalties and rentals paid by oil com- 
panies by only $12,632,000. 

New Mexico’s oil crop was worth more to the 
farmer than were the AAA disbursements in 


1934, oil rentals and royalties yielding $2,226,-. 


000, while the federal benefits were $1,698,000. 
Incidentally, the landowners’ oil money exceed- 
ed taxes on farm property, $1,892,000 and in- 
terest on farm mortgages, $1,990,000. 

This job of sending out $200,000,000 and more 
per year is a huge task and one that is little un- 
terstood by the public. It imposes a burden 
upon the industry that requires thousands of ac- 
countants and clerks. One company that buys 
crude oil in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, for 
example, puts into the mails 10,000 checks 
each month to pay for oil and about 9000 of these 
go to the royalty owners. Another company 
mails an average of 3000 checks each month in 
payment of rentals on non-producing land. These 
checks are big and little. Royalty checks range 
from a few cents per month to hundreds of dol- 
lars and on occasion even more. Rental checks, 
paid quarterly, are based on an annual rate of 
50 cents to $1 per acre and vary in size also with 
the number of acres embraced in the lease con- 
tract. 

The three principal ways in which money 
comes into the hands of landowners are through 
the bonus, the rental and the royalty. 

The oil industry’s producing operations may 
be said to rest upon the lease on the farmers’ 





Table 3 
Producing Acreage by States and Value 
Of Oil and Gas Produced in 1934 

1934 Produc- 

tion Value 

Oil Gas at Well 

State Producing Acres Dollars 
ATKONEAS: .....<0050.... 43,000 23,000 8,879,000 
California ...:<:...::.829, 750 30,000 214,884,000 
Colorado ..........<... 16,530 2,640 1,169,000 
CULT Cet 97,875 156.7398 5,233,000 
BUIMTR | sok cskwacerse No Estimate 1,465,000 
ROOMS <oisesccccesscee 200,000 100,000 51,562,000 
Kentucky ............050,000 Oiland gas 10,408,000 
Louisiana ............ 125,000 232,000 40,506,000 
Michigan ............ 50,000 10,000 11,266,000 
MONTANA .........0:0<¢ 85,000 270,000 5,272,000 
New Mexico ........ 17.000 10,000 13,811,000 
ES are eae A 880,000 900,000 15.980,000 
Oklahoma. ..........:. 600,000 150.000 199,117,000 
io) | ree ree 615.000 900,000 54,681,000 
JA hee 600,000 850,000 388,265,000 
West Virginia ....550,000 900,000 30,051,000 
WYOMING .........:.. 45,000 35.000 12.034,000 
URNS oo ticds ees 55,000 17,000 11,664,000 
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Table 2 


Total Acres Under Lease as Possible Oil 
Land in Principal Mid-Continent States 


Compared with Total Acreage in the States 


Under Total 

Lease Acreage 
PENS sso ccdesaccnveccexeus 7,500,000 52,000,000 
ORIARGIAD sons ceciasscccosse 6,500,000 44,500,000 
AROS! cocsenikiocswnsen 44,000,000 168,000,000 
TGOUIGIAGA .iccisssocccscsensts 8,000,000 29,000,000 











land and for this lease the oil producer pays a 
price. The lease contract is an agreement be- 
tween landowner, or lessor, and operator, the 
lessee, under which the latter obligates himself 
to drill for oil and gas within an agreed period. 
The period customarily is five or 10 years, al- 
though some leases are written for longer or 
shorter periods. The lease is terminated at the 
end of the contract period unless drilling has 
been started, or unless the lease is renewed. 


The oil producers may defer at his option. 
Thus, a wildcat lease—one as yet unproved for 
production—may get no drilling until the end of 
the contract period. It may be renewed, and 
usually is if the area has no drilling activity 
at the time the lease terminal date arrives. 


But the oil operator pays a price for delay 
in drilling. This price is known as the rental. 
It varies with the probabilities of success in 
drilling. Rentals are small on acreage far re- 
moved from producing fields and where under- 
ground conditions are unknown—sometimes as 
little as 10 cents per acre per year. In an area 
where the ‘‘heat is on,’’ where discovery of a 
new field or the finding of structure favorable to 
the accumulation of oil and gas has brought 
about competition for leases, rentals range up 
to $1 an acre annually and sometimes higher. 

Comparisons heretofore drawn have been for 
1934. Estimates for 1935 are available on only 
four states, but they show an even greater dis- 
bursement than in 1934, for last year was one of 
great activity in leasing. Particularly interest- 
ing are figures on rentals and bonuses. In Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, Texas and Louisiana, the esti- 
mates for 1935 show that a great total of $32,- 
975,000 was paid in rentals and at least $30,- 
000,000 (Louisiana not included) went for bon- 
uses. 


This is a money crop that comes in, rain or 
shine, year after year. The farmer in the ‘‘dust 
bowl” of western Kansas knows the importance 
of this revenue. At the end of 1935 there were 
7,500,000 acres under lease in the state and oil 
companies were paying an average rental of 75 
cents per acre, a total of $5,525,000. 

In Oklahoma, 6,500,000 acres of non-producing 
leases were held by oil companies and the aver- 
age rental was 90 cents per acre annually, which 
meant $5,850,000 put into the pockets of the 
landowners. Texas, with a total land area of 
168,000,000 acres—of which 4,000,000 acres are 
under water—is more than one-fourth leased 
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This is a trwk picture, looking up the inside of a steel derrick being used for rotary drilling. But it gives one a good 


idea of the height to the crown block at the top, the swivel and the drill pipe that are 


for oil and gas. The 44,000,000 acres under 
lease at the close of 1935 were yielding annually 
40 cents per acre a total sum of $17,600,000. 
This was only one million dollars less than the 
total taxes on Texas farm property in 1934. 


Louisiana, with 8,000,000 of its 29,000,000 
acres under lease to oil companies, currently 
receives from rentals alone about $4,000,000. 


These figures represent only the money paid 
out in rentals for non-producing leases. The 
oil industry must keep itself protected with 
places to drill in search of new fields. Some 
companies hold up to 5,000,000 acres and the 
quantities held in each case range down to a few 
hundred acres leased by the small operator. The 
oil industry is unique in this form of expendi- 
ture. Oystermen pay for the privilege of dredg- 
ing in tracts of water, but they are certain that 
Oysters are to be found therein. Timber com- 
panies lease vast acreage of uncut land, but they 
see the timber and appraise its value before they 
spend the money. 


However, the oil company goes out many 
miles from producing fields, into country where 
a well has never been drilled, leases land and 
pays rental for the privilege of going in some 
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used 


day and drilling a well. Sometimes the company 
is attracted to a new area because of geological 
surveys which indicate a reasonable chance cf 
finding oil and gas. Frequently it leases on 
“‘trends,’’ or merely on belief that the land lies 
in the path of production. 


Alternating waves of enthusiasm and apathy 
concerning particular areas may, and frequent- 
ly do, mean the leasing of land over and over. 
One company may pay rentals on a farm for 
several years, then decide to cancel the lease. 
A dry hole drilled in the ‘‘trend,’’ an adverse 
report by the geologists, or the necessity for 
economy because of unfavorable business out- 
look, causes relinquishment of the more doubt- 
ful looking acreage. 


Then along comes another company to take 
up where one left off, and the rentals start 
again. Hundreds of thousands of acres have 
been leased over and over and the rentals from 
it are counted by the farmer as part of his regu- 
lar income. One farm in the Lucien pool, in Ok- 
lahoma, was held by 12 different companies over 
a 25-year period and during that time rentls 
were paid for 23 years. Finally, the last com- 
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pany that leased drilled a well and opened a 
substantial field. 


Leasing, for the greater part, is buying pigs 
in pokes. Sometimes the pig is there, frequently 
it is not. More than three-fourths of the wild 
cat wells drilled are dry. Then, one asks, why 
spend these millions of dollars every year— 
millions for which there is no return even in 
prospect. The only answer lies in the keen 
competition which exists in the industry . The 
sfensible thing would be to lease only in areas 
where geological evidence was convincing; tak- 
ing leases only after the geologist or the geo- 
physicist had removed some of the gamble. But 
it isn’t done that way. Oil operators want to be 
represented in any new field that comes in, so 
they follow the time-honored method of paying 
handsomely for something that may or may not 
exist. 


Hand-in-hand with the rental goes the bonus. 
This is money paid to the landowner to induce 
him to sign a lease with a particular oil com- 
pany. In an area far removed from production, 
lacking excitement over the possibility of find- 
ing oil, the bonus is usually lacking, although 
a few farmers may refuse to sign until a bonus 
is paid and, by their refusal, they may prevent 
the completion of a solid block of leases which 
a company wants. Instances are known where 
a company, thus compelled to pay a bonus to 
one or more farmers, has gone back and paid 
those who signed without a bonus, merely to 
preserve the company’s reputation for fair play. 
Such reputation is invaluable; without it, a com- 
pany may find it impossible to get position in a 
new field. News travels—the landowner usu- 
ally has his preferences among the companies 
when it comes to leasing and such preference 
may be based upon what has been said by some 
other landowner concerning a particular com- 
pany. 


The bonus comes into greatest play when 





there is prospect of immediate drilling. Com- 
petition for leases becomes unusually keen when 
location is annotiticed for a well considerably if 
advance of production. Leases are taken for 
milés around the wildcat and the farmer is quitk 
to take advantage of the rivalry among coim- 
panies. He holds off signing until he is certain 
that he has forced the bidding is high as pos- 
sible. 


The demand for bonus frequently takes odd 
turns. Some farmers in a “hot’’ area, where the 
bidding is spirited, may demand that the oil 
company lessee pay up the taxes, pay the inter- 
est on the mortage or even pay off the mortgage 
itself. And such demands must be met. The 
lessee wants a clear title for, in the event the 
land becomes a producing lease, there may be 
litigation which will cause the loss of a valuable 
property if there is any sort of cloud on the title. 


The bonus is a one-time payment, not an an- 
nual affair like the rental, but in any year it 
greatly swells the total which goes directly from 
oil companies to landowners. Bonuses paid in 
Texas in 1935, a year of great leasing activity, 
totaled between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 
Adding this to the $17,600,00 rentals—using the 
lower estimate on bonuses—oil operators lacked 
$24,000,000 of paying out ot the landowners as 
much as the AAA disbursed in Texas in 1934 
and, when final figures are available for AAA 
benefits in Texas in 1935, it probably will be 
found that the oil industry, through rentals and 
bonuses, came within $11,000,000 of handing 
the landowner as much as did the federal gov- 
ernment. And, in 1935, rentals and bonuses in 
Texas came within $8,500,000 of equaling all 


farm taxes and interest on farm mortgages, 1934 
figures. 


And, in Oklahoma, 300,000 acres were added 
to leaseholds at an average bonus of $7.50 per 
acre $2,250,000. The Kansas landowner, dust 
covered during the first half of 1935, could do 

little work in his farm; but the 











oil companies kept on leasing 
and added to the existing lease- 
Table 4 holds by 700,000 acres, at an 
average bonus of $4 per acre. 
Highway Construction, Taxes and Interest on Mortgages on They plunked into the pockets 
Farm Lands in Oil States, 1934, Compared to Rental of the Kansans $2,800,000 and 
and Royalty Payments by Oil Companies that, added to the rentals, 
Sater. made $8,325,000 which was a 
Total est Charges little more than half the total 
Expenditures Taxes on on Farm Rentals and taxes on all farm property in 
State forHighways All Farms Mortgages Royalties Paid the state. 

Arkansas ....... -$ 6,735,000 $ 4,620,000 §$ 5,355,000 $ 1,550,000 Th a 
California ........ 35,696,000 19,430,000 33,200,000 28,203,000 . . tage thus distributed 
Colorado ........ 7,920,000 5,530,000 7,766,000 159,000 goes into regions where it is 
Illinois .......... 36,261,000 28,000,000 32,300,000 729,000 most needed. Nature, in her 
Indiana ......... 8,800,000 17,350,000 14,400,000 195,000 plan of balances and compen- 
Kansas cannews 11,755,000 15,5 20,000 22,250,000 8,025,000 sations has located man f 
Kentucky ....... 17,788,000 §,330,000 5,270,000 1,307,000 the wortd’s nent =n we 
Louisiana ...... 16,500,000 2.660.000 3.750.000 6,008,000 —S a Lo we 
Michigan. ....... 22,273,000 12,150,000 12,840,000 1,633,000 fields in country where the 
Montana ......... 7.480,000 5,380,000 7,720,000 694,000 farmer grubs but a few dollars 
New Mexico ...... 6,339,000 1,892,000 1,990,000 2,226,000 from the surface of the land. 

See 29,673,000 17.900,000 14,100,000 2,073,000 F 

Oklahoma... 14.524,000 9.360.000 12.130.000 31.890000 To him, the rental and bonus 
Penna, .............. 59,021,000 17,520,000 8.910.000 _—_7.035,000 money paid by oil companies is 
TCXAS ............. 39,516,000 18,620,000 32,600,000 54,533,000 highly important. It takes care 
West Virginia .. 9,861,000 1.470.000 1,360,000 4,456,000 of his taxes and something to 
Wyoming seeeeee 4,171,000 1,764,000 3,820,000 1,672,000 spare, and it helps pay the in- 








terest on the inevitable mort- 
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The oil industry can tell more stories about tricks with tractors, than any army ever thought of, for the men in the 
producing fields have been using them ever since they were invented. Here a gang is laying a pipe line with the aid 
of a tractor. Mud and stony hillsides mean nothing to it 


gage. Narrowing the oil company payments in 
Kansas, for instance, to land actually under 
lease, the realization in 1935 was $1.19 per acre 
while taxes averaged 19 cents per acre over the 
entire state in 1934. Interest on farm mortgages 
in 1934 in Kansas averaged 48 cents per acre. 
Thus far the discussion has been of the ren- 
tal and bonus monies paid to landowners. Dis- 
tribution of this wealth is on wider scale than 
is the royalty money but royalties constitute the 


greater part of the disbursements by oil pro- 
ducers. , 


The term “royalty” applied to payment of a 
share of production has its origin in the pay- 
ment of part of crops or livestock to the royal 
owners of crown lands. It is a share of the 
“crop,’”’ paid by the oil producer, just as a tenant 
farmer pays to the landowner a fraction of the 
wheat, corn or cotton crop. The oil producer, 
in effect, is a tenant or a share-cropper. 


His contract with the farmer provides that 
that contract becomes permanent with the find- 
ing of production, or so long as oil and gas, either 
or both, are produced in commercial quantity. 
The payment of rentals ceases with the finding of 
production. The contract safeguards the farmer 
by providing that wells must be drilled to pre- 
vent drainage of a farmer’s acreage by wells on 
adjacent lands. Thus, Company A drills on 
Farmer Jones’ land and Company B must drill 
protectively on Farmer Brown’s tract adjoining 
the Jones farm. It must drill well for well with 
the rival company. This protective drilling is 
known as “offsetting.’’ The oil company must 
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even drill offsets to its own wells on land under 
separate Ownership. 


Thus, with the finding of paying quantities of 
oil and gas, rentals cease but royalties begin. 
Customarily, the landowners share is one-eighth 
of oil and gas saved and marketed, although 
some farmers drive hard bargains in new fields 
where production is assured and where they 
have not already signed leases, and demand 
more than one-eighth. Such cases, however, are 
unusual, the premium on such tracts usually be- 
ing taken care of through the initial bonus. 

An accompanying table shows the computed 
royalty paid to landowners in 1934. The figure 
has been arrived at by taking one-eighth. The 
total is $134,530,000. The portion represented 
by royalties paid on federal land production, not 
including Indian lands, was $4,500,000, leaving 
a net $130,000,000 paid out to private land- 
owners. 

Even the royalties paid to the federal govern- 
ment for production on public lands, chiefly in 
California, Wyoming and Montana, benefit the 
farmer directly. Of the total collected, 37.5 
per cent goes directly into the treasury of the 
state where the oil is produced, to be expended 
for schools and highways. Then 52.5 per cent is 
paid into the revolving fund which supports the 
U.S. Reclamation Service, engaged in improving, 
through irrigation and other methods, the lands 
of western states. The remaining 10 per cent 
of the total royalty money collected is retained 
by the federal government to pay for administra- 
tive and supervisory work. 


Happy, indeed, is that community where oil is 
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Most anywhere in the oil country you will find an oil camn 
built by the companies to house their employes. The amount 
of bushes and gardens groivring around them will depend 
on the age of the camp, but all are equipped with the most 
modern of home comforts as well as necessities 


found and the royalty dollars start pouring into 
the landowners’ bank accounts. In fact, this is 
the first time that many of them start bank ac- 
counts. Now, the oil royalty doesn’t spread over 
as much country as does that from rentals and 
bonuses, for the oil producing area of any state 
is small in comparison either with the total acre- 
age of the state or that which is under lease as 
wildeat territory. Texas, with its 168,000,000 
acres, has 44,000,000 acres under lease but only 
600,000 acres produce oil and 850,000 acres pro- 
duce gas. 


Kansas has a total of 52,2000,000 acres, with 
7,500,000 under lease and 200,00 acres proved 
for oil production. California has 99,600,000 
acres, but only 130,000 acres have been proved 
for oil production. Oklahoma has about 600,- 
000 acres proved for oil production, which is less 
than two per cent of its 44,500,000 acres. 


Royalty payments, concentrated to such an ex- 
tent, exercise a quick and noticeable influence 
upon the region where oil is found. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of more than 800,000,000 
barrels of oil produced in the East Texas field 
have been divided with the landowners. The 
price of the oil per barrel has varied from 10 
cents to $1.15 and has averaged 50 cents. Thus, 
one-eighth of the total gross proceeds, or $50,- 
000,000, has gone to the landowners. There are 
3000 separate properties under lease in the 120,- 
000 acres producing oil. 





The eftect of this distribution of money is seen 
throughout the community. Rural homes have 
been modernized or replaced by new ones. A 
late model car is seen in every landowner’s yard. 
The schools are large enough now, teaching staffs 
are adequate and the length of the school term 
compares favorably with that of the cities. The 
increase in the taxable wealth because of oil has 
brought the opportunity to better educate the 
landowners’ children. 


In no oil field does all the one-eighth of the 
revenue go to the landowners, for they usually 
sell a portion of their expected winnings. Some- 
one buys an eighth, a fourth or some other frac- 
tion of the undivided interest in the royalty 
interest in all or part of the farmer’s acres. Thus, 
the farmer frequently discounts his royalty re- 
ceipts. He does this in advance of production, 
preferring cash money in hand now to the pos- 
sibilities of winning largely or of getting noth- 
ing in the event the land is barren. This bal- 
ances off fairly closely, taking the oil country 
as a whole. One landowner discounts his future 
returns, another wins by accepting a lump sum 
for part of his interest on what was completed 
as adry hole. In one area recently, the ‘‘heat”’ 
was turned On in a big way on the strength of 
a beautiful structural map and the starting of 
a deep test. Royalty buyers caught the fever 
in a hurry and thrust upon the amazed farmers 
of the region a round total of $250,000. The 
well finished up in the final possible producing 
formation with lots of salt water and no oil. 


 gprticeeny bonuses, royalties — a _ golden 
stream to the landow ner farmer who is on 
the receiving end and who risks nothing. But 
there are other sources of revenue to him from 
oil. No separate accounting is made by com- 
panies of the many expenditures to the land- 
owners that go incidentally into operation of 
the producing department, but the total each 
year is huge. 


Rights-of-way for pipelines are bought. The 
price is now running $1 per rod, or $320 per 
mile. That means that a new line now under 
construction in Texas will distribute $36,800 
along its 115-mile course. Fortunate is the far- 
mer whose land is crossed by a pipeline. The 
line is buried below plow depth and does not in- 
terfere with his work. 





Table 5 
1934 Farm Incomes in Principal Oil Producing States, Compared with Rentals 





and Royalties 


Sales Sales Sales 
State Total Crops Total Livestock Wheat 
Arkansas $80,264,000 $16,374,000 $156,000 
California 345,066,000 136,058,000 5,429,000 
Kansas 57,782,000 125,518,000 49,166,000 
Louisiana 69,057,000 LE te oe | | ne re 
Oklahoma 56,184,000 46,954,000 23,377,000 
Texas 228,819,000 62,548,000 15,252,000 


Sales Sales Rentals and 

Corn Cotton Lint Royalties State 

$96,000 $54,688,000 $1,550,000 Arkansas 

954,000 16,448,000 28,203,000 California 
TTO0 8 «-—i«s sawn 8,025,000 Kansas 

338,000 30,988,000 6,008,000 Louisiana 

228,000 19,175,000 31,890,000 Oklahoma 

1,070,000 150,885,000 54,533,000 Texas 
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Easements across farm lands for transporta- 
tion of drilling equipment cost the oil operator 
money, if any damages to crops or any changes 
in the arrangement of buildings, fences and or- 
chards are necessary. New roads are always nec- 
essary in new fields, for the direct route to the 
well site is the one chosen. 


In the modern manner of finding the place 
to drill, geophysical instruments are used and 
most of the present day work is done by seismo- 
graph. This involves the drilling of shallow 
holes in which an explosive is set off. The farmer 
is paid for the use of his land as the “shot 
points.”” He frequently claims far more than 
the actual value of the small area used for the 
explosion, representing that hens cease laying 
eggs, cows refuse to give milk, the plaster in 
the house is cracked and the water well goes dry, 
all because of the explosion. But the company 
doing the work usually pays with little argu- 
ment, for it shoots at predetermined locations 
and whatever the cost the work must be done. 


- OKLAHOMA, Kansas, Texas and the Gulf 
Coast of Louisiana, about $2,000,000 are 
being spent monthly on geophysical work and 
a liberal percentage of this is left in the farm 
communities. There is a growing tendency to 
purchase shooting rights, with the option of 
leasing the land if the geophysical work demon- 
strates that underground structure is favorable 
to the accumulation of oil. 


Development of a new field brings benefits to 
all landowners therein, both in cash and in nu- 
merous other ways. It is the custom of the in- 
dustry to supply free gas to the farmer from 
wells on his land and on thousands of farms in 
oil country the backbreaking work of chopping 
wood for fuel has been ended for the farmer 
or, more properly, for his wife. There are hun- 
dreds of instances where the landowner has 
been supplied at nominal or no cost with cur- 
rent from the oil company’s generators and thus 
has electric lighting for his house, modern radio 
and the numerous electrical appliances. The oil 
company always installs a modern town, or camp, 
for its employes in an oil field of commercial 
worth and the landowner who is within reason- 
able distance of that camp frequently connects 
to the modern water system, which affords him 
for the first time in his life the urban comforts 
of plumbing and sewage disposal. 


Better schools constitute one of the immediate 
improvements in rural life with the coming of 
oil development. Oil companies do not wait on 
local government to take care of the education- 
al needs of children of employes who move in to 
develop and operate a new field. Local govern- 
ment has to spend its money when it gets it, 
or to vote and sell bonds for new construction. 
This may require months and the several dozen 
children of oil company employes newly ar- 
rived in the community cannot be cared for in 
the one-room schoolhouse which has heretofore 
served the district. Oil companies provide build- 
ings and employ teachers until the school dis- 
trict is in position to use the newly created tax- 
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able wealth. The plan is usually a co-operative 
one with companies contributing according to 
the scope of their operations in the new field. 


Even the spiritual needs of the community are 
served by oil companies and the struggling 
country pastor in a new oil community finds sud- 
denly realized his dreams of a new roof on his 


church, a new coat of paint, new furniture and 
organ. 


Not all the farmers in a new oil field own 
land. Many of them are renters, and none of 
the oil rentals, bonuses and royalties come their 
way. Still, they benefit directly, for the oil com- 
pany employs local labor wherever possible. The 
skilled jobs, each as drilling, machine shop work 
and the operation of expensive equipment, de- 
mand trained men and there seldom is avail- 
able such specialists. But unskilled jobs con- 
stitute a large part of a payroll. 


Ditches must be dug, roads built, fences put 
up. Teaming and trucking bring local labor 
into employment. In the East Texas field and 
in many another located in pine woods country, 
derrick timbers, lumber for houses and posts for 
fences were sawed and cut by local labor. The 
market for the products of the dairy and the 
garden is always bettered when a new oil field 
gets under way. 




















Further on in this issue is a story on what oil towns today 

are like and in it you will read of how Bradford, Pa., vet- 

eran oil town, hardly has known there was a depression. 

Above is the picture of a new building built in Brad,ord 

since the depression and it is filled. Yes, Bradford is a 
good oil town 





Social and Economic Benefits 


Flow to Residents of Oil’s Back Yard 


By N. R. GRAHAM 


Manager, Tulsa Clearing House Association 


HERE is always a back as well as a front 

yard in every well regulated home; the 

same is true of every well regulated busi- 
ness. We are frequently tempted to speculate 
on what of interest may be in a back yard, but 
the gardeners of homes and of business all 
too often at times too loudly command our at- 
tention to the beauties of the front lawn even 
though the spaces behind may be of far more 
interest. 


Thus it is with the petroleum industry. On 
most every principal corner of village, town or 
city, north, south, east or west, front lawn 
publicity gardeners direct our attention to 
countless filling stations, painted in hues to 
rival the spectrum. Thus we are asked day 
and night by radio, by newspaper, by poster 
and what not, to look and be lured into the 
front yard of oil where the spick, span and alert 
‘attendant may, “Fill ’er up and take a look 
at the oil?” 

There is little or no publicity for the back- 
yard. Few there are to tell the story of its 
romance and its importance, so most people of 
the United States and probably the world, take 
what is so loudly acclaimed as the whole sum 
and substance of petroleum. Yet behind these 
bright clean stations lie a series of backyards, 
world wide and of commanding importance to 
every nation of this modern world. 

Even most of the folks who work for oil in 
its varied and allied industries do not vision 
what is really the back yard of this vast busi- 
ness. If they do glance behind they see oil tank 
cars, or ships, pipelines, producing fields and re- 
fineries, and call these the whole of the picture. 
Yes, but few of the many know the real back 
yard of petroleum. Some executives and 
scientists, a few bookkeepers and field workers 
engaged in its care constitute those who really 
know; they are few and far between, they who 
tend the garden in the back yard of oil. 

Yet on their success or failure largely de- 
pends the future of great nations and the 
progress and prosperity of the world. Theirs 
is a task unsung of the publicity departments. 

Where and what is this back yard? It is 
located all over the world, civilized or other- 
wise and it is the vast undeveloped oil lease- 
holds, far flung over millions and millions of 
acres and held by various individuals, com- 
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panies and nations for future oil necessities in 
peace or war. Most of this land is far out and 
beyond present production, yet to maintain and 
hold this back yard of oil, leasehold rentals are 
paid yearly surpassing the ransom of many 
kings. 


Space or ability does not permit a world wide 
review of oil’s back yard, but let us glimpse at 
it for a moment. It is not only an interesting 
place but the very thought of its possibilities 
stirs the blood. To secure it and to hold it is 
the task not only of men directly engaged in 
the work but of all nations, large and small. 
Its story of bitter defeats and astounding 
victories attract the attention of every thought- 
ful statesman. Japan may be seeking outlet 
for people in Asia, but she also hunts for a back 
yard of petroleum. Italy faces the stern frown 
of the world to the same end; other nations, 
including America, by more or less peaceful 
means, follow the same lead. This world wide 
back yard of oil is well worth working and 
fighting for and man responds in kind. 


ODAY America produces 60 per cent of the 

oil of the world, but what of tomorrow? We 
must look largely to our own back yard for the 
answer. Here is an encouraging fact—Amer- 
ica’s back yard of oil is constantly spreading, 
thanks to the fine work of the men charged 
with its care. Slowly it spreads throughout 
the land affecting the lives of all it touches. 
Today it is probably of widest scope in the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


What effect do oil leases have on the social 
and business life of these states? Are they a 
blessing or a curse to citizens of the region 
not engaged in the oil business? Other states, 
yet outside its bounds but who may sometime 
be included surely are interested in the answer 
to such questions. 


Today in most of the Southwest there are 
but few and scattered signs to identify that 
here is a vast petroleum reserve. As one drives 
or flies over these wide spaces they appear as 
an endless succession of cotton, corn and wheat 
fields or cow pastures with patches of timber 
interspersed with an oil field here and there. 
A quiet countryside, yet here is a back yard 
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of oil covering a total of 59,000,000 acres now 
under lease contract. 

The years between 1920 and 1935, so experts 
tell us, were subnormal income years for 
agriculture, yet into this area during these 
years of farm depression, oil lease money has 
flowed to land owners in the stupendous sum 
of approximately $750,000,000.00 in payment 
for undeveloped leases. How much oil here 
contained is unknown to those who hold the 
leases and pay the money. In one spot the drill 
may bring riches, in another it may be salt 
water or dry—only the drill can tell. When 
that may be, is also largely unknown. Yet 
year after year thousands of checks for millions 
of dollars pour into the pockets of land owners 
although the surface of their land is at their 
command. Annually Uncle Sam brings these 
checks, without dun or effort. 


NY curious person could easily paint a mind 
picture of the fine feeling that must come to 
farmers whose crops have been withered by 
drouth and heat, when the lease check comes 
home. 


A year or two ago, when America’s now 
famous “dust bowl” blew clouds of dirt to high 
heaven and across the country to the nation’s 
capital a high official was stirred to suggest 
that there lays a no-man’s land from which 
people and livestock should be removed, yet as 
he spoke, lease checks were on their way to the 
so-called dust bowl. It is well within the back 
yard of petroleum and it has at least one crop 
that never fails. While dust clouds closed 
down on a dreary landscape, these checks 
helped to sustain life and when the dust had 
passed they helped in rehabilitation. They paid 
taxes to uphold schools and other government, 
they brought food into a foodless land, not as 
doles, but in the good old American fashion as 
payment of service rendered. 


It must be remembered, however, that the 
“dust bowl’ is but a small corner in this vast 
back yard of the oil world for here it reaches 
from the valley that is Louisiana over the hills 
and plains of Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
into the mountains of New Mexico, Colorado 
and Wyoming, ever overlapping into other states 
on every side—a vast empire peopled by indus- 
trious folks. Here and there we find rich oil 
pools, but they are far apart and in between are 
these vast acres of the back yard, though you 
would probably not know them as such were 
you to see them. 


Comparisons are often odious, yet if carefully 
used they may point a lesson that is illuminat- 
ing. Rural schools may be a gauge. Take such 
schools in two states inside the back yard of oil, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, and compare them with 
like schools of two states outside the back yard 
fence. During the school year 1933-34, such 
schools within the oil lease regious gave their 
farm children an average of 163 days of learn- 
ing, while these other states of equal agricul- 
tural resources per acre, or per child, but with- 
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out the benefits of oil lease checks, could send 
farm children to school an average of only 136 
days. 

Despite the depression and drouth local gov- 
ernment debts of the oil lease states have con- 
stantly been reduced and tax payments have 
been met. Business failures have been com- 
paratively few and below the national average. 
Of course, full credit for such record cannot be 
given to checks paid to hold undeveloped oil 
lands, yet no one can doubt that their average 
annual total of approximately $50,000,000.00 
did full part in warding off the effects of “Old 
Man Depression.” 


Then, too, for those who own land leased for 
oil there is an ever present thrill and expec- 
tancy in looking forward to the day—‘‘when my 
ship comes home.” In the days of the far-famed 
China Clipper folks bought direct interest in a 
ship, which surely was more romantic and per- 
sonal than buying stock in a modern shipping 
company. Well, the folks of the back yard of 
petroleum also have a direct interest in the oil 
future of their lands in addition to their lease 
check and the farmer’s sand, as every oil man 
knows, is wide, rich and ever-present. Who 
knows the morning when Pa may get up and 
find a location crew down in the south pasture, 
forerunners of a happy day when oil may come 
roaring into the tanks. Oh, yes, its dirty and 
greasy, but greasy with the kind of stuff that 
slips dollars in one’s pocket and opens up wide 
vistas of life bringing happy days, free from 
money worries, at least for those who know how 
to live. 








You can’t miss him 
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Indicative of the oil industry's market for iron and steel materials. Pipe, valves, fittings and so on at refineries have 
; to withstand severe operating conditions and must be replaced frequently 
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Oil Industry’s Bill for Supplies 
Is $876,000.000 a Year 


By JOHN W. THOMPSON 


National Petroleum News Staff Writer 


535,000,000 tin cans. 

4,200,000 tons of sulphuric acid. 
600,000 tons of steel pipe and tubing. 
6,190,000 tons of coal. 
3,250,000 electric light bulbs. 
42,000 shovels. 

5,500,000 lead pencils. 

15,000 quarts of writing ink. 
400,000,000 envelopes. 
115,000,000 paper clips. 

125,000 padlocks. 


oil industry for equipment, materials and 
supplies to carry on its normal operations. 
These estimates, based on annual purchases of 
some representative oil companies, represent 
only in a small way the scope and extent of the 
oil industry’s purchases. 
This annual bill is estimated at about $876,- 
000,000 annually. 


The great complexity in the operations of the 
oil industry, from the recovery of crude oil from 
the ground and its transformation, by refining 
into many universally used products, to the dis- 
tribution and marketing of those products, calls 
into service materials and equipment from prac- 
tically every page of the register of products cf 
American industry. . 

Approximately $440,000,000, or over half of 
the oil industry’s annual total bill for supplies, 
is spent for materials and equipment to drill oil 
wells, according to estimates of producers oper- 
ating in various fields. After the drilling oper- 
ations, another $72,000,000 is expended for 
equipment to bring the crude oil to the surface, 
these producers estimate. 


Into the production expense goes the cost of 
building roads and oil camps, a well as of actual 
drilling of wells and producing oil. Lumber, 
stone, brick, pipe, paint, and many other con- 
struction materials are purchased by oil com- 
panies for the erection of these camps. The ac- 
tual production operation requires the purchase 
of boilers, engines, rigs, derricks, rods, jacks, 
drills, casing, in addition to many other items. 
On one of these items alone, casing, the industry 
requires over 40,000,000 feet each year assum- 
ing the average well is 3000 feet deep and mul- 
tiplying by 13,885 wells completed in 1934. 

Through a standardization program on drill- 
ing and production equipment, fostered by the 


J UST a few items from the annual bill of the 
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American Petroleum Institute, the oil industry 
saves itself approximately $14,000,000 yearly 
on the principal items used in producing opera- 
tions the Institute estimates. The savings are 
brought about through standardization of manu- 
facture on such items as belting, boilers, cabl2 
drilling tools, rigs and derricks, tubular goods, 
rig irons, rotary drilling equipment, wire rope 
and manila cordage, pumping equipment and 
cngines, and steel storage tanks. This program i3 
under the guidance of the A.P.I. Central Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Oil Field Equip- 
ment and of individual committees covering e2c1 
of the above mentioned items. 


C. A. Young, secretary of the Division of Pro- 
duction of the institute, at Dallas, Texas, ex- 
plains the purpose of the standardization plan 
and its saving to the industry as follows: 

“The fundamental purpose of these standards 
is to provide specifications which will protect 
both the manufacturer and the user, and define, 
within suitable limitations, the grade, quality, 
or size of the material to be purchased. 


“One of the principal functions of this stand- 
ardization program is to provide interchange- 
ability between common mating parts, such as 
threads on casing, drill pipe, tubing, line pipe, 
taper joints for rotary and cable tool drilling, 
sucker rods, working barrels and working barr-] 
parts, etc., all of which is now an accomplished 
fact. It also includes interchangeability be- 
tween shafting and mating parts, keys and key- 
ways, and other mating parts. While inter- 
changeability plays a very important part, mini- 
mum and maximum limits of chemical and 





An Estimate of the Oil Industry’s 
Annual Bill for Equipment 
And Supplies 


Drilling equipment .............cceeeeeeee eee 440,000,000 
PFOGUCINE COUWIDMOENE -.....c.cccccccasssscciscess 72,000,000 
Refining equipment (upkeep) ............ 30,000,000 
New Refineries and rebuilding .......... 40,000,000 
Chemicals for TeAniIne «.....cccsscccccccccess 90,000,000 
NWI cece car auidanckadsaedasamandauanasaneaen 30,000,000 
PRU ees PNRMR INURE so Aavaccdandsweasecascecusadiseavmncacycs 10,000,000 
COOL BUM CIMIN a ccicccnicncceexcndescacscnssesaesasas 59,000,000 
CRIB BUR NOE aa vac caccaiccccsenceticdutéanccrsccecs 25,000,000 
Containers and packages ..............0.... 80,000,000 

fC | | Re peed oe mace Ere EN Re $876,000,000 

















physical properties of material are highly neces- 
sary, and are an important part of this pro- 
gram.” 

“The cost to the industry of developing and 
publishing these standards, including the time 
and expense of the committee members, as well 
as the expense to the institute in connection 
therewith, is easily in excess of $1,000,000. 
Nevertheless the handbook including them can 
be purchased, complete with 22 standards, for 
the sum of $14.50, and is available to anyone 
who desires to purchase it. These handbooks 
are kept up to date on request. There are ap- 
proximately 3000 subscribers to this service.” 


Mr. Young states further that these A.P.IL 
standards are recognized and used throughout 
the entire oil producing world, and that at pres- 
ent 326 domestic and 99 foreign manufacturers 
are licensed to use the A.P.I. monogram, so 
that an oil company operating in any part of 
the world is now able to purchase equipment 
conforming to these standards with a minimum 
of delay. 

In the refining branch of the industry, the 
annual purchases of supplies and materials of 
all kinds amount to $160,000,000, estimated on 
a basis of the yearly expenditures of refineries 
of varied types and capacities. Of this amount, 
$30,000,000 goes for maintaining present refin- 
ing equipment, $40,000,000 is spent on building 
new refineries and rebuilding existing ones, and 
approximately $90,000,000 is spent yearly for 
chemicals used in the refining process, according 
to the estimate. Government figures, plus first- 
hand data obtained from refiners, reveal that, 
for the treating of distillates the industry uses 
over 4,000,000 tons of sulfuric acid annually, 
and more than 100,000 tons of caustic soda. 
Fuller’s earth, for the filtration of lubricating 
oil is purchased in annual quantities of 1,000,- 
000 tons. 


Each year the industry buys 1,700,000 feet, 
or over 300 miles, of steel tubing for use in re- 
run and pressure stills at refineries based on one 
large company’s purchase records. Purchase 
orders for 700,000 valves of miscellaneous types 
are sent out by the industry each year, it is also 
computed from these records. A large percent- 
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The oil industry takes 
care Of its equipment in 
the field. This picture, 
taken at a California 
oil camp, shows how 
drill pipe, casing, and 
cable are kept on pipe 
rails and _ platforms. 
The racks provide a 
systematic means of 
storage and keep the 
materials off the ground 


age of these valves find their way into refineries. 

For pipe fittings, which are used extensively 
in all operating branches of the industry, the 
total annual bill of the oil companies would 
amount to over $2,300,000, assuming these pur- 
chase records are representative of the entire 
industry. These fittings include caps, couplings, 
elbows, flanges, joints, tees, reducers, plugs, 
nipples, and unions. 

A specific example of the maintenance cost 
of refineries, which includes the replacement of 
parts and upkeep and does not take into ac- 
count labor, is shown in the following table. 
The figures show the upkeep cost per barrel per 
year of refining capacity, and are based on the 
results of 5 representative plants with varying 
capacities and varying operations. This survey 
shows the upkeep cost to be approximately 2 
cents per barrel per year, excluding labor. 


Refinery Upkeep Cost per Barrel per Year 
(not including labor) 





Daily A B Cc D E 
Capacity bbls. ...... 24,000 8,000 6,000 8,000 1,600 
Machinery ............ $0.0017 $0.0026 $0.0022 $0.0039 $0.0019 
Refractories _........ 0.0004 0.0026 0.0041 0.0011 0.0008 
Pressure Vessels .. 0.0045 0.0026 0.0085 0.0045 0.0023 
BD OUREE aciscccaccrri 0.0108 0.0172 0.0151 0.0095 0.0123 
ROU .wstinnnuns 0.0174 0.0250 0.0249 0.0190 0.0173 


All of the plants except E include cracking 
equipment and plants B and C operate coking 
equipment as well, that is they distill liquid 
residues down to solid coke. The wear and tear 
on such equipment is high, which accounts for 
the greater maintenance cost these two plants 
show. 

The materials bought are classified in the left 
hand column under four heads, machinery, re- 
fractories, pressure vessels, and all others. 
While these classifications have not been broken 
down into individual items, each covers many 
types of equipment and material. For example: 


Machinery includes, among other things, 
pumps, compressors,stokers, small engines, con- 
veyors and welding equipment with all their 
accessories, auxiliaries and appurtenances. 

Refractories include fire brick, of which mil- 
lions are bought every year, fire clay, furnace 
arches and the like. 
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Pressure vessels include reaction chambers, 
soaking drums, flash chambers and heat ex- 
changers used in cracking units and also boilers, 
in fact all vessels whose design and construction 
come under the jurisdiction of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers code. 

All other, as its name indicates, embraces the 
widest possible variety of devices, tools, fixtures 
and materials. Under this heading fall all plate, 
structural and sheet steel and other metals, in- 
sulating materials of various types, valves and 
fittings, all the equipment used in cracking units 
except pressure vessels, packing, control instru- 
ments, cement, common brick, and lumber. 

The investment in refining equipment has 
mounted every year, with the increased demand 
for better quality and larger variety of petro- 
leum products, to meet the many changes and 
new uses created by the rapid technical develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine and in- 
dustrial machinery. 

Before ‘‘cracking”’ became an essential part 
of refining operation, an efficient distillation 
unit for a 5000-barrel topping plant designed 


to operate on Mid-Continent crude oil and manu- 
facturing straight-run gasoline, kerosine, gas 
oil and fuel oil, could be built for about $25 to 
$40 per barrel of crude charging capacity. To- 
day an efficient 35,000-barrel capacity combina- 
tion topping and cracking plant, which will pro- 
duce the maximum yield of gasoline, as well as 
the specified grades of kerosine, fuel oil and gas 
oil demanded by the trade, costs about $5,000,- 
000, or around $140 to $150 per barrel. 

A similar increase applies to lubricating 
plants, asphalt plants, and all other modern re- 
fining equipment. The use of corrosion resist- 
ing material, extra-heavy tubing and fittings, 
thick-walled pressure vessels, automatic control 
instruments, the increase in storage facilities, 
pumps, and lines to handle the many grades of 
unfinished and finished products, all have con- 
tributed to the necessity of additional invest- 
ment. 

The marketing division of the oil industry has 
set up a complete and flexible system whereby 
the 25 million motor cars continually traveling 
over the face of the continent can be supplied 
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Each year the industry spends 
$40,000,000 for equipment, 
materials, and supplies to 
build and rebuild refineries. 
Into the construction of boil- 
er houses, heat exchangers, 
tube stills, agitators, and frac- 
tionating towers go thousands 
of tons of brick, steel plate, 
pipe, valves, concrete, and 
Structural steel 
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everywhere and at any time. Throughout 
the country there are 170,000 filling sta- 
tions and 200,000 additional retail outlets 
ready to meet a demand that knows no 
relaxation, no Sundays, no holidays. 

In the process of getting its products 
from the refineries to these 370,000 out- 
lets and to keep them continually supplied 
the oil industry pays an annual bill of 
$179,000,000 for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies for building, remodeling, 
replacement and maintenance of its mar- 
keting investment. This composite figure 
was determined from data supplied by a 








number ot representative 011 companies used as 
a basis for the industry. 

The industry uses over 130,000 trucks in dis- 
tributing petroleum products to 26,190 bulk 
stations, to retail outlets, and direct to consum- 
ers, A.P.I. figures indicate. It pays an annual 
bill of $25,000,000 for new trucks, and in addi- 
tion spends over $5,000,000 yearly for replace- 
ment parts and other truck repair equipment. 
For tank cars and tank car parts the industry 
spends another $5,000,000 annually, according 
to individual oil company records used as a 
basis. 

At the 26,190 bulk storage plants throughout 
the country, where petroleum products are 
stored as a supply base for the retail outlets, 
the industry pays out $7,000,000 annually for 
equipment and material for upkeep alone. 
Another $3,000,000 is spent annually for equip- 
ment to build new bulk plants. These, and the 
following service station equipment figures, 
were obtained by using the ‘‘cents per gallon” 
figure for upkeep, building, and equinment of a 
national oil company. 

In order that service stations may be kept 
clean and neat, rebuilt when necessary, and 
new stations put up when the need arises, the 
oil industry spends $42,000,000 annually for 
equipment, material, and supplies. Over half of 
that amount goes for maintaining existing sta- 
tions, replacing worn equipment, and keeping 
the station presentable. For remodeling and re- 
building existing stations, the industry pur- 
chases about $10,000,000 worth of materia] and 
supplies annually, and about $7,000,000 goes 
into equipment and material for the building 
of new stations each year in order that the 
American motorist may be more conveniently 
served. 

Few stop to realize the vast amount of mate- 
rial and equipment that goes into a station be- 
fore it is ready for service to the motoring pub- 





lic. ‘rhe building and equipment for a typical 
modern service station of porcelain enamel ma- 
terial, not including the land, costs about $9000. 
A breakdown of the cost and items that are 
used in its construction, supplied by a reputable 
station contractor, reveal the following: 

Porcelain enamel building, 24 x 41 feet ..$4200 


Building floor and foundation .................... 450 
Electrical wiring in the building, includ- 

PU I eienidccrmiaeneenten 150 
Plumbing in the bullding .....60:......0060000000500. 300 
Heating system, including two gas unit 

heaters and gas service into building .. 350 


Electrical wiring in the yard, including 
wiring to 2 flood lights, company sign, 
2 island lights, 2 power circuits for 3 
electric pumps, and one light for 3 pump 


I ix 0 scssidcvichinlihieudeccmigetid canteen 125 
PIII: vss siciicansivaciusxcca rede dacasedmeee tune euaoeiananae 50 
I is iisiicc cs sinitekccaptmincnncienienibcsumnn 40 
Installing 3 gasoline tanks ...............0...ss0s008 50 
Pipe, fittings, and installation of gasoline 

suction, VOnt ANG Til MGS 6 isisccsccecsccecssocses 100 
COMETOES GIT ORCIION oicciccccississacdiniscnvicesenesss 390 
eS I isis Ckieeceinenins 450 


(concrete driveways $450 extra) 
Pump island, air stands, and floodlights 


I i 28555 nsec leluncebaro ac Shae 80 
Two floodlight poles and fixtures; 2 island 

Maht Poles BBE BKtUTOR . .....5<6060cc00.sccccseases 110 
Two air outicts for the Yard ..........0ccccccscccees 75 
I csi cedshiessicnctcdncrsecisckaintadopmenteetecnacianead 754 
Air compressor, 11% H.P., with 80-gallon 

I Te it cessistiarrccnmerncads 300 
Two 1000-gallon and one 500-gallon stor- 

I edt da da ihensuiowci truce Siareeimeennecnisededes 160 
Three computing type displacement meter 

I iii cntonicrincccos ciinatuatcediees 615 
Necessary power lubrication equipment 

WATICE; APPTORIMAUCNY «.00 5505060650 cccccsccceseess 150 
Installation of floodlights, island lights, 

air outlets, lifts and air compressor ........ 100 








Over $400,000,000 is 
spent by the oil indus- 
try each year for equip- 
ment to drill its wells. 
Here is shown a part of 
the heavy equipment 
used in rotary drilling 
There were 12,512 oil 
wells completed in 1934 
alone 
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This entire building, one of many at this modern refinery, houses only pumps. Here an oil company has 





expended 


hundreds of thousands of dollars on equipment which is used ina secondary operation to improve the quality of the finished 
prod uct 


Grading item depends entirely upon lot 
conditions; landscaping is essential but 


depends somewhat upon surrounding 

conditions. An acceptable job can be 

eS sansa dodanie 100 
TD aici vsniuca niente isitin etait tani ace a $8899 


It is estimated that the oil industry purchases 
each year approximately 50,000,000 steel drums 
and metal packages, and 535,000,000 tin cans 
at a total cost of over $80,000,000. Another 
$10,000,000, enough to build and equip two 35,- 
000-barrel refineries, is paid out annually by 
the industry for gasoline pumps and related 
equipment, it is estimated from.figures of the 
Gasoline Pump Manufacturers Assn. 

In its constant effort to improve the appear- 
ance of its service stations and bulk plants, a 
feature for which the oil industry is well known, 
there is consumed on an average of 2000 gal- 
lons of paint each day, or 730,000 gallons per 
year, according to the estimate of a large paint 
company. 

The electricity used at service’ stations 
throughout the country—for floodlighting the 
station exteriors, inside lighting, for the motors 
which drive the gasoline pumps, air compress- 
ors, and greasing equipment costs $2,720,000 
per month. This monthly electric bill of the 
170,000 filling stations, based on an average 
monthly bill of $16 per station at a number of 
stations, would pay for the illumination required 
in 900,000 homes for the same time period. 

In the building and rebuilding operations 
within the oil industry it is estimated that over 
6,000,000 bricks are purchased annually, a large 
percentage of which are used in the marketing 
division for station construction and remodel- 
ing. 
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Each year the oil industry consumes over 
5000 tons of wiping rags which are used prin- 
cipally around the service stations. Over the 
same period of time the industry purchases 
125,000,000 paper drinking cups, largely for the 
convenience of customers at service stations. 
More than 3000 lawn mowers are are bought 
yearly by the oil industry to maintain the neat- 
ness around bulk plants and service stations. 
In the cause of cleanliness the industry also 
buys 170,000 brooms every year. The above fig- 
ures, as well as the following on office supplies, 
are based on the annual purchases of a large 
integrated oil company. 


The thousands of oil companies stretching 
from coast to coast and from the gulf to the 
Canadian border spend $25,000,000 every year 
for office equipment and supplies. Combing 
through the records, it is estimated that the oil 
industry spends over three quarters of a million 
dollars for each of the following office supply 
items each year: record books, envelopes, 
bookkeeping machines, dictating machines, and 
printing. In its annual purchase of the latter 
item, printing of forms, etc., the industry spends 
$14,430,000. 


Approximately 250,000 typewriter and adding 
machine ribbons are purchased yearly, in ad- 
dition to 3,750,000 stencils for duplicating ma- 
chines, if this company’s expenditures are repre- 
sentative. Seventy-five tons, or 150,000 pounds, 
of wrapping twine are purchased annually by 
the industry. Impressive additions to this list 
could be continued, but the large figures become 
monotonous through repetition. Individual items 
are covered in detail in lists which accompany 
this article. 

No story of the oil industry’s use of equip- 
ment, material, and supplies would be complete 
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without some mention of how the industry’s 
equipment was invented, particularly in the 
production operations. 

Many of the hundreds of pieces of equipment 
in use today were true inventions within the in- 
dustry and some are adaptations from ideas or 
tools used in other types of work. 

In the early days, when new drilling problers 
arose frequently and had to be solved quickly, 
many new pieces of equipment were developed 
right at the well. Many a driller of the old cable 
tool days, when he lost the drill in the well, has 
gone to his blacksmith shop and hammered out 
a “fishing tool” of his own design to retrieve 
that particular bit from the hole. Its usefulness 
caused it to be manufactured later and sold 
through the fields generally. 

One of the earliest forms of oil conservation 
was in the development of the oil and gas 
separator. In the early days the oil well was 
allowed to flow into the slush pit. That pit was 
the separator, with the gas escaping into the 
air and the oil remaining. Then the oil was al- 
lowed to flow into the flow tank. Sometimes the 
tank had a roof, but usually there was nothing 
to prevent the oil from splashing, and the gas 
continued to escape. 

When it was discovered that natural gasoline 
could be extracted from this so-called casing- 
head gas, there sprang up a demand for a piece 
of equipment that would save that gas. It was 
then that the separator came into use. It was 
primitive at first, but was destined to become 
one of the most important of the conservation 
and safety devices in modern use. 

But this device is far from being the only way 
in which the industry is bending its efforts to 





conserve oil and gas. From within the industry 
have come many pieces of equipment that can 
tell with uncanny accuracy what is at the bot- 
tom of a well, a mile or more below the surface 

There is now a device that can be let down to 
the bottom of a well that is held under pressure, 
which can obtain a sample of the crude oil at 
the bottom, take a temperature reading, pick up 
samples of the sand and bring it all to the sur- 
face. 


With the advent of deeper wells, it is becom- 
ing more difficult to use the old type “pump- 
jack”’ to produce oil after the wells quit flowing. 
This has been solved by placing an electrically 
driven pump at the bottom of the well which 
forces the oil up through the long string of pipe 
and into the tanks. This pump is effective as 
long as the oil migrates toward the well. 


At one time evaporation took a heavy toll 
from the huge tanks of stored crude oil. Finally 
an engineer with the U. S. Bureau of Mines was 
assigned the problem of studying evaporation 
and determining ways of making tanks vapor- 
proof. From that study came a type of tank roof 
that has saved the industry an inestimable sum 
by the elimination of much of the vapor loss. 
Other types of tank roofs have been invented for 
the same purpose. 


From the oil industry’s beginning, its workers 
have shown their ingenuity and resourcefulness 
in the development of equipment to produce oil. 
The problems have been many and oil men in 
many instances have provided the solutions 
themselves and later this same equipment has 
been manufactured and sold commercially, be- 
ing modified to meet new conditions, 


Many Items the Industry Is Buying 


Name of Item 

Acid (fuming 20, 30, 109%) 
Acid (muriatic) 

Acid (oleic) 

Acid (oxalic) 

Acid (sulphuric) —100% 
Acid (tannic) 

Adapters for glass globes 
Alcohol (grain) 


Name of Item 
Bearings (ball) 
Bearings (roller) 
Bearings (Parts) 


Bits (tools) 


Blades (shears) 


Batteries (dry cell) 


Benzine (for labs.) 


Blades (bandsaw) 


Name of Item 
Brackets (pump globe) 
Brick (paving) 
Brooms (push) 
Brooms (whisk) 
Brushes (acid) 
Brushes (auto fender) 
Brushes (fibre) 
Brushes (floor) 


Alcohol (misc. special comp.) 
Aligners (for use in garage) 
Aluminum (bars, sheets) 
Analyzer (gas)—(parts) 
Anti Freeze (for cement) 
Aprons (rubber, for lab.) 
Asbestos (fibre) 


Asbestos (wood and board used for in- 


sulating) 
Asphalt 
Atlas (Rand McNally) 
Augers 
Axes 
Bags, filter 
Bags, paper 
Bags, for lining barrels 
Bakelite liquid 
Bars (rippings) 
Baskets (galvanized) 
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Blocks (cement) building 
Blocks (tackle) 

Blowers (soot) 

Blowers (soot-parts) 
Board (wall board) 
Boards (electric panel) 
Boards (stove) 

Boat (and cars) 

Boilers (stove and range) 
Boiler (parts) 

Bolts (carriages) 

Bolts (expansion) 

Bolts (fitting up) 

Bolts (license plates) 
Bolts (stay) 

Bolts (stove) 

Boxes (cash) 

Boxes (fill pipe) 

Box (mail) 


Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Brushes 
Buckets 
Buckets 


(flue) 
(marking) 
(motor) 
(paint) 

(roof) 

(steel) 
(wheel) 
(scrub) 

(tube cleaning) 
(white wash) 
(window) 
(stencil) 
(coal) 

(rack) 


Bungs (for wooden bbls.) 


Burlap 


Bushings 


Busters (rivet) 
Busters (rivet parts) 
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Name of Item 

Buttons (celluloid) 
Buttons (flasher) 
Cabinets (lamp) 

Cabinets (meter and transformer) 
Cabinet (first aid supplies) 
Cabinet (towel) 

Cabinet (toilet paper) 
Cable (electric) 

Calipers 

Cans (garbage) 

Cans (radiator) 

Cans (squirt) 

Cans (oil waste) 

Caps (for uniforms) 
Caps (for valves on tires) 
Cardboard (pieces) 
Carpeting 

Carpet Binding 

Carpet Lining 

Carriers 

Ceiling (metal) 

Cement (insulating) 
Cement (iron) 

Cement (rubber) 

Chains (sash) 

Chains (tow) 

Chalk (lump) 

Chalk (blue carpenters) 
Charcoal 

Chargers (battery) 
Checks (door) 

Chevrons (for uniforms) 
Chisels 

Chlorine (liquid) 

Chucks air 

Cinders 

Circles parchment 
Clamps (misc.) 

Clamps (ground) 
Cleaner (automobile motor) 
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In many drilling jobs a necessary piece 
of equipment is the tractor. Its extreme 
flexibility and its advantage of being 
able to bring a portable power unit to 
a drilling location make it indispens- 











able for many production jobs 





Name of Item 
Cleaner (crystal) 


Name of Item 


Cloth 


(brass, wire) 


Cleaner (differential) Cloth (cheese) 
Cleaner (engine) Cloth (emery) 
Cleaner (wax) Cloth (muslin) 
Cleaner (vacuum) Cloth (oil) 
Cleaner (window) Cloth (polishing) 
Clips (glazing) Cloth (sign) 
Clips (wire rope) Cloth (wire mesh) 


Clocks (alarm) 
Clocks (recording) 
Cloth (asbestos) 


Commstones 
Compounds (anti-rust) 
Compounds (caulking) 





Tin cuns (manufacturers 
Caustic soda (U. S. Dept. 
Fuller’s earth (U. S. Dept 


Ethyl alcohol (U. S. 


Paint—for service 


Gasoline pumps and re 


mate) 





estimate) ..........06 
Soda ash (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
of Commerce) ..... 
Sulfuric acid (oil companies’ estimate) 
. of Commerce) ... 
Dept. of Commerce ..... 
Steel pipe and tubing (1934) (Amer. Iron & Steel 

RUURCUNEIOD Scascscesccsdicccarnadasalene i ankanenasduipistdedessamanene 
stations and 
(paint manufacturer’s estimate) 


lated 
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equipment 

data of Gas. Pump Mfgrs. Assn.) 
Tires and inner tubes (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
Mechanical rubber goods (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
Mechanical leather goods (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
Lumber (oil companies’ estimate) 
Pipe fittings and connections (oil companies’ estimate) .... 
Boots and shoes (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
Electric bill—service stations only 


A Few Examples of the Extent of the Oil Industry’s 
Annual Purchases 


Steel drums (manufacture’s estimate) ..........ce 6,000,000 
Pails, buckets, and other metal containers (oil 
COMPANies’ EStIMALtE)  ...........ccccccccrcccccccccccscccrecsecers 44,000,000 


neilamatante 535,000,000 
40,000 tons 
110,000 tons 
4,200,000 tons 
1,000,000 tons 
2,500,000 wine gallons 


bulk plants 


esti- 
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607,861 gross tons 


730,000 gallons 
(Averaged from 


a eee eeeeeeeeee 


seeeeeee 


(oil companies’ 
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Name of Item 

Compounds (masking) 

Compounds (valve grinding) 

Compounds (sweeping) 

Compounds (welding) 

Condensers (vac vapor parts) 

Condulets 

Connectors (air hose) 

Cooper (sheets) 

Coping (tile) 

Cord (cooper) 

Cord (sash) 

Cork (granulated) 

Corks (for bottles) 

Couplings (air hose) 

Couplings (grease hose) 

Covers (paper toilet seat) 

Cream (cleansing for ditto operators) 

Cups (grease) 

Cups (oil) 

Cutter (belt) 

Cutter bolt (parts) 

Cutter (glass) 

Cutter (milling machine) 

Cutter (nail) 

Cutter (pipe) 

Cutter (pipe, parts) 

Cylinders (ammonia) 

Dampers (stove pipe) 

Dies (bolt and pipe threading) 

Dies (for side pringing paper:cartons, 
and steel drums) 

Diggers (post hole) 

Dippers 

Disinfectant 

Dispensers (for oil bottles) 

Dispensers (for canned oil at S.5S.) 

Dispensers (for paper cups) 

Dispensers (soap) 

Dividers 

Doors 

Drainer (barrel and tank) 

Drainols 

Drills (air parts) 

Drills (breast) 

Drills (electric) 

Drills (electric parts) 

Drills (press) 

Drills (press parts) 

Drills (radial) 

Drills (ratchet) 

Drills (steel) 

Drivers (screw) 

Eductor (mixing) 

Expanders (tubes) 

Expanders (parts) 

Dxtractors (screw) 

Fasteners (sheet roof) 

Faucets (radiator filler) 

Ferrules (boiler tubes) 

Fertilizer 

Files (tool, all kinds) 

Fillers (barrel parts) 

Fixtures 

Flanges (boiler) 

Flanges (tank) 

Flares 

Flash Lights 

Flash light lamps 

Forks: (coke) 

Fountain (water drinking) 

Frames (globe) 

Frames (picture) 
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Name of Item 

Fuses (renewable) 

Gas (artificial) 

Gates 

Gauges (michrometer) 

Gauges (glasses) 

Gauges (recording) 

Gauges (steam) 

Gauges (vacuum) 

Gears (misc.) 

Gelcaps (for sealing bottles) 

Globes (alabaster) 

Gloves (asbestos) 

Gloves (rubber) 

Glycol 

Glycerine (pure) 

Goggles (all kinds) 

Grader (road parts) 

Graphite (air floated) 

Guards (hose) 

Guards (lamp) 

Guards (saw) 

Guns (blow) 

Hammers (air, parts) 

Hammers (claw, carpenters) 

Hammers (machinist) 

Hammers (sledge) 

Handles (ax, hatchet and adze) 

Handles (push broom) 

Handles (brush) 

Handles (file) 

Handles (hammer) 

Handles (pick) 

Handles (shovel) 

Handles (sledge) 

Hangers (mine) 

Hatchets 

Heaters (water, parts) 

Hinges 

Hoes 

Hods coal 

Hoist chain; parts 

Hoistscrew 

Hoist, Pneumatic (parts) 

Holders (card ior s.s.) 

Holders (soap) 

Holders (toilet paper) 

Hone (cylinders) 

Hone (cylinders, parts) 

Hooks (packing) 

Hooks (belt) 

Hooks (grab) 

Hooks (safety) 

Hose (acetylene) 

Hose (oxygen) 

Hose (distillate) 

Hose (hot water) 

Hose (sand blast) 

Hydrants (fire) 

Indicator (speed) 

Indicator (recorder) 

Irons (soldering) 

Jars (grease for samples) 

Jets (steam) 

Keys and pins (cotter) 

Keys for padlocks 

Kits (first aid) 

Kits (tools) 

Knives (scraping and case) 

Kodaks 

Kodaks (films, printing and develop- 
ing) 

Lacer (Belts) 


Many Items the Industry Is Buying 


Name of Item 

Ladders (step) 

Ladders (extension) 

Lamps (automobiles) 

Lamps (bulbs electric) 

Lamps (kerosine) 

Lanterns (oil) 

Lanterns (safety) 

Latches (lock) 

Latex (liquid) 

Lead (slabs and sheets) 

Lead (red) 

Letters (steel stamping) 

Levels 

Lights (search) 

Liners (misc.) 

Linoleum 

Liquid (cleaning radiators) 

Locks (door, etc.) 

Lockers 

Lubricant Plugs (for valves) 

Lubricators (parts) 

Lye 

Machines (brake lining) 

Machines (buffing—parts) 

Machines (can sealing parts) 

Machines (drafting parts) 

Machines (lathe parts) 

Machines (metals—sawing parts) 

Machines (pipe cutting parts) 

Machines (rivet cutting parts) 

Machines (sewing—parts) 

Machines (shearing parts) 

Machines (tacking) 

Machines (taping) 

Machines (stencil parts) 

Machines (tensile strength for thread ) 

Machines (wire tying) 

Magnetoes 

Manganese (lead) 

Manholes 

Manholes (wrenches) 

Masks (gas) 

Masks (ammonia 

Masks (sand blast) 

Matting (rubber corrugated) 

Matches (safety) 

Measures (swing spout) 

Measures (standard 1 pt, 1 at., 2 at., 
4 qt., 5 qt., 5 gal., capacities) 

Meters (misc.) 

Meter (parts, misc.) 

Mirrors (S.S. washrooms) 

Mops 

Mover (car) 

Mover (car parts) 

Mowers (lawn) 

Nails (box) 

Nails (roofing) 

Needles (sewing machine) 

Netting (poultry) 

Nozzles (burner) 

Nozzles (gasoline parts) 

Nozzles (grease) 

Nozzles (water) 

Oakum 

Oil (castor) 

Oil (citronella) 

Oil (creosote) 

Oil (furfurol) 

Oil (myrbane) 

Oil (neatsfoot) 

Oil (oil of salt) 
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Many Items the Industry is Buying 


Name of Item 

Oil (winter green) 

Oilers (floor) 

Oilers 

Openers (can) 

Pans (drip) 

Pails (water) 

Panels (glass for pump globes) 
Pans (oil drain) 


Paper (blue print and blue print sup- 


plies) 
Paper (building) 
Paper (drawing) 
Paper (filter) 
Paper (litmus) 
Paper (sand) 
Paper (wall) 
Paper (tracing) 
Paper (waterproof) 
Paper (waxed) 
Paste (stencil) 
Paste (water finding) 
Pencils (soap stone) 
Pens (for recording instruments) 
Picks 
Pipe (lead) 
Pipe (sewer) 
Pipe (stove) 
Pitch 
Planes 
Plaster 
Plaster (paris) 
Plates (brass, identification) 


Plates (warning for use on pumps in 


S.S.) 
Pliers 
Pliers (for closing grease cans) 
Pokers (stove) 
Poles (light wooden) 
Poles (pike, handles) 
Polish (body, automobile) 
Polish (nickel) 
Polish (stove) 
Pot (melting) 
Potentiometer (recording parts) 
Presses (lead seal) 
Projector (parts) 
Protectors (hose) 
Pullers (nail) 
Pullers (wheel) 
Pulleys (paper) 
Pulleys (wood) 
Pumps (brine parts) 
Pumps (jet) 
Pumps (transfer) 
Pumps (transfer parts) 
Pumps (sump parts) 
Pumps (water parts) 
Punchers (steel) 
Putty 
Racks (display for canned oil) 
Radiators (steam) 
Rakes: (garden) 
Rails (steel) 
Reamers 
Reels (hose) 
Remover (paint and varnish) 
Reseator 
Respirator 
Respirator (parts) 
Riveter (parts) 
Rods (measuring) 
Roofing (asbestos) 
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Name of Item 

Rope (manilla) 

Rope (wire) 

Rulers (misc.) 

Sacks (paper, misc.) 
Salt (rock) 

Sash (steel) 

Sash (wooden) 

Saws (misc.) 

Seales (weighing parts) 
Screening (wire) 
Scrapers (snow pushers) 


Screws (lag, cap, wood, machine, shect 


metal, set, etc.) 
Scythes 
Shades (window) 
Shears (grass) 
Sheathing 
Sheets (iron annealed) 
Shields (expansion) 
Shifters (belt) 


Name of Item 
Shower-Bath (parts) 
Sickles 

Signal System (for S.S.) 
Skids (bbl.) 

Sledges 

Snips (tin) 

Snubbers (pressure) 

Soap (analytical solution) 
Soap (liquid) 

Soap (powder) 

Sockets (drill) 

Soda Silicate 

Soil (top) 

Solder 

Sponges 

Springs (door) 

Springs (special for gas engines) 
Sprinklers (lawn) 
Squares (carpenter) 
Stacks (smoke for S.S. Bldgs.) 
Stairway (steel treads) 





A Bourke-White Photograph 
Pipe, valves, fittings, in endless procession, make up only 
a small part of the oil industry’s annual equipment purchases 








Name of Item 
Strapping (steel) 

Suits (slickers, rain coats, hats) 
Supplies—Photographic 
Stencils (paper) 

Tanks (air) 

Tape (friction) 

Tape (gum) 

Tape (masking) 

Taps (bolt and pipe) 
Testers (alcohol parts) 
Testers (lubricant parts) 
Thermocouples (parts) 
Thieves (oil) 

Threader (pipe) 

Tile (drain) 

Tills (cash) 


Name of Item 

Tin (pig) 

Tongs (pipe) 

Tools (hose clamp) 
Tools (crimping) 
Tools (grinding) 
Torches (blow) 
Traps (steam) 
Traps (steam parts) 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Trucks (hand) 
Tubing (aluminum) 
Tubing (copper) 
Vents (air) 
Ventilators 

Vises 

Viscosometers (parts) 
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Many Items the Industry Is Buying 





Name of Item 

Washers (misc.—leather, cork) 
Washers (steel) 

Washers (bbl. machine parts) 
Watches (stop) 

Wax Polish (for automobile) 
Weather stripping 

Wheels (buffing and emery) 
Whiting 

Wicks 

Wire Annealed 

Wire (barbed) 

Wire (brass) 

Wire (galvanized) 

Wire (hay baling) 

Wire (misc.) 

Wringers 


List of Office Supplies, and the Volume of Purchases, on Each Item of Which the Oil Industry Spends 
More Than $25,000 per Year 


Volume of An- 


Volume 
Name of Item 














of An- 


nual Purchases 


Binders (for record forms) ...........-+ $132,000 
Books (misc. record) ............... 875,000 
Cards (mise. ruled record) .. 82,000 
Cards (misc. plain record) .................... 79,000 
Cases (transfer record) ..................0000 43,000 
SOMEONE TIED ccccentevacrocsicensces 90,000 
Chairs (wood) ........ 135,000 
Cabinets (steel file) . 168,000 
RORRENO OIIED ooo scpancesnssebsnnaencasesscs vane 34,000 
Covers (misc. salesman order book).... 50,000 
Cylinders (dictating machine). ............ 45,000 
RN IRD iicsncunctsccnncccrssetivicines 465,000 
Desks (wood) 170,000 
Envelopes (printed) 940,000 
Envelopes (misc. other than printed) 113,000 
Re IIR liitn va cen ssccencsuusassiaesiscanduces 64,000 
Files (letter size box) 29,000 
BND UIIDD : Gissnshussascnsareosescisuesteuiasscesiivins 75,000 


Name of Item 
Guides (pressboard for filing cases).... 
Reale: TWRRAI TINT): acccccacesscscsscccsnsiesstsnoncescs 
Labels (gummed-printed shipping)...... 
Letterheads 
Machines 
Machines 
Machines 


I iG sasleccticc tcc sntncad cones 
(addressing) ..... 
(bookkeeping) 

Machines (check signing) 
Machines (dictating) 
Pads (scratch) 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 









(white onion skin) 
(white bond). ......... 
(yellow tissue) ........ 
(typewriter carbon) 
Paper COTO) cccccsssisssccoccccssces 
Paper (mimeograph) 
Pencils (lead) 





nual Purchases 


$52,000 
70,000 
38,000 
333,000 
732,000 
130,000 


1,232,000 


3 


95,000 
120,000 
105,000 
140,000 

87,000 

34,000 
284,000 

87,000 
470,000 
174,000 


Volume of An- 


Name of Item nual Purchases 


OUMNDNOE,  accins, siccuvanivcvsneespussseeveecsbensomncenreed $14,430,000 
Ribbons (typewriter and adding 

NNN oer ccsaccruscnucceasasstsncelvenviamstobetiesecs 133,000 
Rolls (carbon—bookkeeping and 

WOEUEIRN  TETIIIIO) snciscscieccsscccecsssncesicserses 102,000 
Rolls (gelatin for duplicating 

BUUMPERERIIOEY). -cccscéscossnsexxesns cbs evavcevncsvscueasceeccncn 28,000 









Shelving (steel) 





Srussussssecksiveshisanysexecaasonisevns 35,000 
Sheets (paper—plain) ....... 71,000 
Sheets (paper—ruled) oom 33,000 
SOUMENEIN, CEMIIIOR)  saeccavenccscveisescaircccsccssnccscs 46,000 
Staples (stapling machine) .............0.. 45,000 
Stencils (duplicating machine) ............ 427,000 
CRMAMEWNE, ROI), ook oc csconsscnsgsvctusesssteseccxcanin 44,000 
Trays (bookkeeping cards)  ......cccccecce. 43,000 
Twine (wrapping) 54,000 
IDO UNCON aiesctindiaeciten ocesileiisinitbicsobekcsis 518,000 


Items and Volume of Purchases, on Each of Which the Oil Industry Spends More Than $25,000 per Year 


Volume of An- 


Name of Item 








nual Purchase 


Acid (fatty distilled animal) ................ $26,600 
Pe GS | | rie 2,800,000 
Acid (sulphuric—66°) | ..........eceeeeeeeeeeee 83,000,000 
Acid (sulphuric—98% ) § 

Agitator (acid, large) 800,000 
Agitator (cone, small) .. 212,000 
Agitator (clay) .............. 625,000 
Agitator (parts) ............. 374,000 
Alcohol (anti-freeze) 28,800,000 
Alcohol (ethyl) ............... . 12,000,000 
Alumina (sulphate) 147,000 
Ammonia, aqua ............. 265,000 
Ammonia, anhydrous ... 777,000 
ee ne One OTE 178,000 
Arrestors (flame) 141,500 
Arrestors (parts) 83,000 





Arrestor (lightning, 1 complete 
GIOTD - srcncscricorernsunscossrccnvinsensenssnsonesansconsee 
Asbestos (floats) ... 
SEE Ric le eye OR near 
Atomizers (for use with valve oils)...... 
Automobiles (passenger) 
PE isa oecruntasceniarannnetoie 
Babbit (metal) 
Bags burlap .............. 
I NED occ ccruceanconchvnsasans 
Barrels (wood for mach. oil) .. 
Batteries (auto storage) 
Beams H (structural) 
Beams I (structural) 












Belting (canvass) (all sizes) ................ 

Belting (leather) (range 1”’ width 
al 

Belting (rubber) (all sizes) seihieaad 

RRS SROERIETDD  vccscsceccsrccccscseses ae 

Bends (return parts) ........ 

Benzol Motor’ .......cccccccssseeses 


Blades (hacksaw) ........ 
Blankets (rock wool) 
Blankets (wood) first aid use .. 
SE EUNCD scaracecenisereressnscescnss» sprees 
Blower (hot gas for use on still at 
NR a alaaasaisavackcnpstadebexapasnuccsibiien ides 
Blower (parts) .... 
Boilers (steam) 
Bolts (misc.) ........ 
Bolts (machine) 
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150,000 
75,000 
51,700 
49,000 

672,000 
40,400 
73,900 
79,000 

609,000 
78,100 

376,000 
74,300 

224,000 

533,000 


375,000 
61,200 


,070,000 


50,000 
68,900 
25,300 
68,000 
27,300 
84,800 


467,000 
66,400 
377,000 
78,800 
220,000 


Volume of An- 


Name of Item 




























nual Purchases 


Beets CHUN sacccsscecesicatnscssncnctcsersesticovesvas $39,100 
Bottles (1 oz. to 32 oz.) ... 257,000 
BD CIEE scicencicssces cis. 689,000 
Brick (common building) ...............00 58,900 
I INNER 2. co siccacscscsnscncincsearasvescisesveahcnsonre’d 825,000 
BOPICK (OLEICB) csscscesssccsesccessccescecnscssoncsansecs 27,600 
BREICK CHDOB)  cicccccscscessseccesccosscessceccngnessess 111,000 
NN, era cavansvpnossssdecsmanececivugsiesatnmenaotean 126,000 
PEN NIN), aces castpasctsneseeess snes 28,600 
Brushes (varnish) 82,200 
Buckets (Mop) .......0000 38,200 
Buckets (oval grease) 34,600 
Buckets (tank truck) .. 112,800 
Burners (air oil) .......... 30,400 
Burners (oil) ...... 92,300 
Cab imete: COMIRY). Ksiscccesccssccsnesscccescesooeress 41,300 
Cans (wood jacket) 1 to 10 gal. 

ETON aiccccacecstanovacsatiahaesieipenasiinscacesnnes 170,000 
Cans (2 oz. to 10 lbs. and 3 oz. to 5 

gal. capacities for shipping grease 

TE GID reecoeccncinticsanecdupaihuasnsnicaivonneise 25,000,000 
Cans (5 and 10 gal. capacities for 

TUE MURUEPIEIOED  vsinenccicsccssoveconsccncesssstoee 356,000 
Caps (bubble) 28,000 
Caps (fill pipe) 43,500 
Caps (stripping fractionating) .............. 40,800 
Caps (to cover and seal openings 

TT ___ peeanterenecee orev anvrnn Meee tree rrr one 491,000 
Cars (TORK) ccccccns 910,000 
le CCT TED sist cecciccvccvreracce 4,570,000 
Cartons (for packing cans) .......... 2,780,000 
Cases (wood for packing cans) 1,477,000 
Cases (sample and brief) ............ 110,000 
Castings (steel, etc.) ....... 1,097,000 
Casings (well)  ..........000. 6,580,000 
Catchers (tubing) .... 36,000 
Cement (asbestos) .............4 176,000 
Cement (high temperature) 150,000 
Cement (Portland) .............. 372,000 
RINE cisicccssocscccccsans 107,000 
Channels ...... 2 cc saci awe eamte avon teks ebores 294,000 
CRAPS (TECHTAING)  ......0scsccrscccsssssvossccnesse 188,000 
Charts (recording roll) 95,800 
ONL cuncspiconenaxsestediinatnios 42,000 
Chilling machines ...... ms 577,000 
Chilling machine parts .............. 47,000 
Chloride Calcium (flake) ............0 170,800 





Volume of An- 


Name of Item nual Purchases 


Chloride Calcium (solid) 

















Subbbsoucbdementnenseces $81,000 
CHUCKS COPD) occccccicocsecccace 26,800 
Clamps (emergency pipe) ... ee 114,500 
MGM NOUOUNOD viva sccnccicisthectscccissssizcecacec: 35,300 
SPN URENOED scassacsivernsacstekieiccnesicciaeieesvatiosns, 33,100 
|) enn a 96,600 
Cleaner (powder, cake, etc.) (in cases, 

OM AN DRURY Siccosinscsacivunciecnac 28,600 
Cleaner (tandem type) ou... 87,800 
Cleaner (tube) ................ 210,000 
Cleaner (tube parts) 426,000 
Clocks (time) ........... ie 72,000 
MUGRE. “CRUMEL, WIPE) sccccctinieacisssessiesevcenieeis 68,000 
Cloth (monel-metal) cocccccccsccsseeceece 131,000 
Cloth (tracing) ............ = 28,400 
NINE seis censuncccesecemads snes . 21,100,000 
Cocks (miscellaneous) . 108,800 
OEE COREY ceicssseaccrscsccsicaniecs is 94,800 
Compounds (boiler cleaner) ..... nas 584,000 
Compressors (air) ........ce00 aa 640,000 
Compressors (air parts) .... di 219,000 
Compressors (ammonia) ........ an eee 1,225,000 
Compressors (ammonia parts) . 160,000 
COMPTORSOTS (VEDOL)  cccecescccccccssccccccsccocese 905,000 
Compressors (vapor or gas parts) ...... 289,000 
Concrete (ready mixed) ...........:cccsceeseees 145,000 
Condensers (ammonia) ........ 708,000 
Condensers (barometric) .... 120,000 
Condensing sections ............ 142,000 
Condensers (VAC VAPOF) ......ccccccccosssserseres 44,000 
IRIAN acess iscscesunnsies tuinsaduscabaansadiosdecsaceennans 66,200 
Control Sections . 312,000 
Controllers _ ......ccccsee 222,000 
Controllers (parts) . 28,200 
Conveyer (parts) ..... 270,000 
COGIP (DEIR) crsamsserscrecesariess 717,000 
Cooler (water) (drinking) 153,000 
Cord (electric extension) ..... : 41,300 
Cork (board for insulation) .................. 91,100 
Couplings (gasoline hose) ..............cc0008 272,000 
COI CHIR) corsa csxccesiciceticcassosccesesiss 45,300 
Covering (pipe) ... 132,500 
Cups. (LOREEN)  crccsrcccsercsccce 34,800 
Cups (paper drinking) 135,500 
Degras (flat from sheep wool, used for 

GCOFEREN COMMPOURGB): sccccsccvciccsscscsecisccces 987,000 


(Continued on page 39) 
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«Oil Companies 1936 Expansion Program 


24 Per Cent Higher than Year Ago 


IL company appropriations for plant im- 
QO provements, expansion, and development 

in 1936 are 24 per cent above those for 
1935, according to a survey just completed by 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

The companies reporting in this survey, rep- 
resenting one-third of the total investment of 
the industry, will spend a total of $213,000,000 
this year for improvement and expansion pur- 
poses. This expenditure will be reflected in all 
branches of the industry, including production, 
natural gasoline plants, pipelines, refineries, 
transportation, and marketing. It represents 
a $41,000,000 increase over the amount spent 
for this purpose in 1935. 

The companies reporting in the survey include 
many of the largest which operate nationally, 
and also some of the smaller companies in 
certain sections of the country. 


Three companies alone will spend over $27,- 
000,000 this year on the development and ex- 
pansion of production facilities. Four companies 
have appropriated $26,000,000 for expansion of 
their refinery properties and the building of new 
units; and in the marketing division four com- 
panies will invest more than $16,000,000 this 
year for the improvement of service stations and 
bulk plants, and other marketing investment. 

The 1936 improvement and expansion ap- 
propriation of $213,000,000, as reported by these 
companies, represents 5 per cent of their total 
investment. In other words, for every dollar 
of investment which these companies report, 5 
cents will go into plant improvement and ex- 
pansion of operations in 1936. 

Here are some specific examples of what oil 
companies will spend in 1936 for improvement 
and expansion: 

OIL COMPANY No. 1—Into production will 
go about $21,700,000; natural gasoline plants, 





$369,000; pipelines, $483,000; refineries, $5,- 
431,300; marketing, $5,532,400; and miscellane- 
ous, $188,500. Total expenditures for 1936 will 
amount to nearly $33,700,000. 

OIL COMPANY No. 2—This company will 
spend $10,000,000 in its refining division, and 
$6,000,000 in marketing improvements, for a 
total of $16,000,000. This represents an increase 
of $9,000,000 over its expenditure in these divi- 
sions in 1935. 

OIL COMPANY No. 3—Contemplated ex- 
penditures for refinery plant improvement and 
expansion for 1936 will be approximately $100,- 
000, and for marketing improvements and ex- 
tensions approximately $125,000. These ap- 
propriations are $75,000 higher than for 1935. 

OIL COMPANY No. 4—1936 plans for plant 
and other equipment expenditures’ include: 
produetion, nearly $3,200,000; refining, $7,365,- 
000; transportation, $2,000,000; marketing $3,- 
000,000. The 1936 expenditure will be $4,944,- 
000 over 1935. 

OIL COMPANY No. 5—This company, operat- 
ing nationally, is planning expenditures in all 
divisions for 1936 totaling $32,000,000. This is 
$6,000,000 higher than the 1935 figure. 

OIL COMPANY No. 6—This company’s pro- 
gram indicates their expenditures for improve- 
ments and expansion during 1936 will exceed 
$17,000,000. ; 

OIL COMPANY No. 7—A contemplated pro- 
gram for 1936 calls for an expenditure of 
$66,000,000 for plant improvement and expan- 
sion. This amount is divided among the 
producing, refining, pipeline, natural gas, and 
marketing departments. This company reports 
that approximately $44,000,000 of the total 
expenditure will be allotted to producing and 
pipeline construction. The 1936 total expendi- 
ture is $6,000,000 above that for 1935. 


Many Items the Industry Is Buying 


Items and Volume of Purchases, on Each of Which the Oil Industry Spends More Than $25,000 per Year 


(Continued from page 38) 


Volume of An- Name of Item 








Volume of An- 


Volume of An- 
nual Purchases 


Name of Item 


nual Purchases 

Name of Item nual Purchases Exchangers (heat)  ——— a..ccccccccccccosccccesees $700,000 Fittings (pipe, caps, couplings, elbows, 

III, wi ciceniceciccnndaniuuidinaasterinanssedenninainiee $64,000 Expanders (flaring) ............cccccccccccoccseseee 75,000 flanges, joints, tees, reducers, plugs, 
OMEN baactncndicecccsrisesvertecusauvncsiaceseiosana 53,300 Extinguishers (fire) (1 qt. to 2 gal.).... 365,000 nipples, UNIONS, et.)  .........cccccccecrccccees $2,352,300 
Drums (oil and grease-—15 gal. to 55 Extinguishers (fire-rejectors) ........... 115,000 Flash light batteries 0.0.0.0... cece 127,000 
SEE, CHRIS) casiscsncterivescarissrccrmimcene COUee Extinguishers (fire repairs) ........ccc0 67,000 Wee” COE SIND. éncccenscscscecasccccxecasssiass 46,900 
BPW, pidstiassptunsrtavnssevadioeksscnavencsuiiesustenasiculbids 1,557,000 Extractors (foot valves) .......cccccceeee 26.900 Gas (acetylene). .................... citaentaasautos 607,000 
RR oo ai cescascccsvcsntcsstcecessasaceoniores 71,200 Co RSE ee ee ee 554,000 Gaskets (alUMIMU) <.ccssnscccccvccscesccecsessnve 28,200 
EA CQMOMEIIE)  csicerceversesssscscssasecsastazsncscies 1,880,000 EM RUIN acco Sect inistitcidacdetiianestacescaccal 36,000 Gaskets (COMPOSITION) .........:::ccccceeeeeeeseee 329,000 
IE ar OD pincdssioncadei a ctdaactecseteniacniecie 6,200,000 I ~ CORNED  ccincssenctciecsscncisnsavanienerecens 66,200 MID CUI oi ds ccsddaniaccohanacinicaneuoic 26,400 
Elevators ....... on 171,000 Faucets (tank wagon) me 18,000 Gauges (pressure) ........... a a 62,000 
Emulsion ....... 36,200 a renee Sa ere 92,200 Gauges (automatic for gravity tank) 86,000 
Engines (gas) .- 1,215,000 a) 96,500 CI CRIED eenciicctnctctnnmnscamnee 110,000 
TENGE. LORE DUE): ciscccccccesiccscicssesicccsane 204,000 Fencing (metal) ... sae ee 266,000 Pe |. ep eenceener son aReCapin ater meer 45,500 
TIE: COIN YD iresctscccascdcnciiesnsscecessetsicdonis 746,000 Be IO INUIIIE cnicthsiisdictnstincncecneanashéavaecancnen 28 400 SN RIED . Sxcasiscaccnccncceceaseniinven 67,300 
Engines (steam parts) ........:cccccecssesseeeeee 110,500 | ____ err a CoR ROVE ee BONO De ITEP Sea mR 60,000 CN CRIN ei vrceciceeimernicittnceccometnaeed 1,190,000 
Equipment—car washing parts ............ 199,000 ee  CRIIOIIIOD 5 i itscinsencemsntaccndinnteonenaatencla 33,300 CRN aianacosasncaasennasacssicenenntaa ecpidahiccieunalenetina 32,800 

Equipment—car washing ........::sssesse 1,620,000 Fittings (misc. electrical) ........ a 328,000 (Continued on page 40) 
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Many Items the Industry Is Buying 


Items and Volume of Purchases, on Each of Which the Oil Industry Spends More Than $25,000 per Year 


(Continued from page 39) 


Volume of An- 


Name of Item 


RPCINRNSUDINE MRMOMIIIINY ooo soccsudcancassisavesscsvessers 
Governors (for trucks) 
Grease (yellow) ..........0000 
Grinder (electric) 
Guns (grease) 
Guns (grease, parts) 
Hammer (a1) ccc 
Hardware (misc.) 
Heads (tank) 
Headers 
RS | ECS eae ne eT OR 
Heaters (gasoline) 
Hi@aters (01) BUTMiNng) <.....-...cccessccccsssesseese 
IRIS URINE Diack cacsicvensecctoctcnstonsonsasntsniss 
Highboys (lubricating) ........ 
Highboys lubricating parts 
OE en erro 
Hoist (pneumatic) 
Holders (inflammable placard) 
NI MRD piccsccsccsssanstcssacerescessensacsooonstunesonss 
Hose (chemical for fire fighting 
equipment) 
Hose (gasoline 
Hose (grease) , 
REND RIMINI D : -snedscacecieen vstinvvcenientcenaontecsbecoee 
Hose (water) garden for s 
Hose (water) fire . 
IED» cciasaiehsdetcbenmscidindebnte 
Ink (Stencil) 
Instruments (recording, control, ete. 
Insulation (granulated cork, ae 
board, balsam wool together with 
cement, seam filler putty, paint, 
nails and wire for applying) .......... 
Iron (bars) 
Iron (sheets) corrugated, 



































galvanized, 

BBE asccscevescancssesecentensneshsocemsnoeasensnecaspntenssites 
Jacks (automobile) 
RINNE te ceca pcos sessentuen cess 


NE PINE. arccceccpcccteccesnerecnce 
DOUNGS GCERDPRTBION)  ...0000000ssscencecseccosnee 
Kettles (low and high pressure) * 
Laboratory Supplies Apparatus .......... ; 
RINE TINGS. ccsnciecssupeirenctevesenesecoabencpesceseen 
Lead (chemical sheet) 
Lead (white) 
Letters (porcelain and glass for signs) 
Lifts CaUutOMODile) «......ccccsverccoccscccssscsosssees 
Lifts (automobile parts) 
Lights (extension) 
Dketnte CEOOE)  cccceccesesscesesene iaaeiabnes 
Lime (bldg. or masons) .......... ; 
TAO (RVETALCT) scrcseccsssecnscccconccconcsossssece 
RR MINI os. cce ce cetennco ns ccnensnsnasnoncsoees 
Liquid (fire extinguisher) .........-:0.000+8 
Litharge 
Locks (pad) 
EREDPEORTONS  ococesconcenveeceseossvosecsvessesecncssooseonse 
Lumber (redwood, Douglas fir, yellow 
pine cypress, Norway’ pine, hemlock, 
white pine, OAk)  ....c.cccccceresseccesessceeeeees 
Machines (lathe) : 
Machines (milling) 
Machines (pipe threading) 
Machines (pipe threading parts) 
Machines (sewing—for canvas) ..... 
Machines (stencil) ......eeeeereeceeees 
Machines (valve facing) . 
Manometerr ..........csseeseeeees 
Masks (gas—parts) ....... 
Medical Supplies .......ccccceeeeeeeeee 
WHET CULY  ccccoscerccesccccccccccccoscccosscsseneosssessesacesce 
Meters (gasoline) ...............ccccccccrsess 
Meters (gasoline parts) ......:::cccceceeseeees 
Meters (flow recording) 
Meters (flow recording parts) .............. 
Mixer (CONCTEtE)  ..........cceceeeeererereeseees ‘ 
Mixer (grease) 
Mixer (sludge) 






























Mixer (parts, Misc.) .....---ceeeeeeeeeees ‘ 
Monobenzol Para Aminaphen * pee 
Mortar 





Motors (electric) 
Motors (electric, parts) 









Mover (barrel)  ...c..ccccccccccsccscscccesscoscneesessees 
Nails (common) 

Nozzles (Spray) ..-.csccccsscesesseceseeeesreteetcseeses 
Nozzles (gasOlime) ..........:cccccseeesseeeseerenes 
Nuts (all kinds and Sizes) .....::sccsseeeeees 
EN RETRY cccecncnnsnscccncnsvoscesssesssdbncsesvesoosecsinecs 
OER Pee DRBO) . oncv cs cccesssescsccccesccnssicsnsone 
Oil (e.p. base No. 21) ............cc.cccoreescesses 
OMNIS a. ccsntctincvesapencesssessnensscennas me 
SE SUMNER onic ccucinocancnceonocenstonsnesstonin 

Oil (linseed) 

Oil (palm) .,,....... 

Oil (pine) ....... 

Oil (rapeseed) ........ 

Oil (kidney rosin) ; 
OEE RD TUBBY co wisvvncesenccscnentassnsannsesnse 
SNE IIE RIND oiietccGcttarteeticrecertsenes 
40 


nual Purchases 


$61,500 
144,700 
1,142,000 
46,600 
1,446,000 
167,000 
62,000 
102,108 
50,400 
232,000 
2,000,000 
81,300 
216,000 
176,000 
1,460,000 
137,000 
40,000 
90,000 
73,300 
244,000 


29,800 
2,300,000 
152,000 
160,000 
81,200 
222,000 
123,000 
46,200 
300,000 


313,000 
38,000 


91,700 
598,300 
63,700 
71,900 
52,400 
416,700 
882,500 
43,700 
118,500 
46,800 
26,200 
503,500 
105,000 
54,400 
419,600 
92,600 
705,100 
39,100 
85,700 
802,900 
180,000 
38,400 


2,440,200 
95,700 
180,000 
347,000 
26,400 
34,600 
29 800 
29.700 
53,700 
87,500 
46,800 
36,200 
392,100 
92 800 
171,200 
43,700 
80,000 
901,800 
143,900 
27,300 
49 500 
90,400 
88,000 
88,400 
32,900 
138,100 
118,100 
142,300 
100,100 
30,400 
181,200 
1,710,100 
415,600 
6,372,300 
25,200 
79,000 
357,400 
415,100 
1,087,600 
205,100 
26,400 


Volume of An- 


Name of Item 


nual Purchases 


MORE CUI issccccctcsksstiissicccraneiositmca eR eee ee 


Oil (tallow) ... 
Oil (white) 
Overalls, Uniforms (trousers, 

SOEs). cccccsecsn 
MOUND: cos cxccorccconareparcekic 
Packing (sheet, rope, spiral, 














braided, 
WD .  acassduderstbigniss wanandachbiaboabcesssbcthanesuasten 
Pails (15 lb. to 50 Ib. capacities for 
shipping all kinds of greases)............ 


Paint (Paint primer, thinner, alumi- 
num, enamels, regular paint, ex- 
terior and interior of all kinds and 
colors varnish, shellac, stain) 

Panels (electrical switchboard, 

TAG KBOOMEY: cs ccisanessisiiceniecdbsatesvecievencsvoesns 

AE GIRO: scscnscdiccsickecececsestinicdsccces 

Paper (roofing) ... 

Paper (toilet) 

Paper (wrapping) 

Paste (graphite) 

Pipe (galv. std., 
steel, all sizes) 

Pipe (brass) ....... 

Plates (boiler) 

Plates (floor) ..... ae 

Plates (steel and ircn, etc.) ......ccccceeseee 

P'Ombe6: CAtill DOLE) o.c.icsccccoinsnsssvecnsscsenes 

Plugs (drum) eae 

RN I ne etl eatin 

PORE COMBINED iss csescssecisvoverntsevssecoastessciss 

Potentiometer (recording) de 

Powder (for fire extingui her).............. 

Preheater 






















Press Filter (parts) 
Pulleys (steel) ...... 
Se! Se) ee ee ra ee eee 
Pumps (air) 
Pumps (ammonia parts) = 
ETI CITING SOD aisaccknnsmentscciscsccssscavnse 
Pumps (boiler feed parts) ...............00 
Pumps (caustic) 
Pumps (centrifugal) . 
Pumps (centrifugal parts) ose SR 
Pumps (booster oil) .......... 
Pumps (duplex) ......... 
Pumps (fire fighting) .. i 
Pumps (gasoline for §S.S.)  ...........-.0.scs0 
Pumps (gasoline for parts) .............0.. 
Pumps (grease) ae 
PUMPS CUPCCRGINC)  ancissivccscsesccenscoccsesssexess 
PIII COEID Soheccssiscascsedexscecectenssteasvascocassaens 
Pumps (oil parts) 
Pumps (hot oil) 

Pumps (hot oil parts) 























RMI MID seins sidscisccevscsoasipccsscescernsseine 
PUMDS (HOWE WATTS). gi nceaciccssescessccesisssasse 
Pumps (parts misc.) ok 
UN TID ascascik cn ctir ccsciecocpvvncontomres hats 
PUMDE (POCREF DELGR) csccsssscccecesiceserceserses 
Pumps (steam) . 
PU. CRI DREGE) wscssieccvescnseccacacsesess 
Pumps (SUMP) ..cccececcerssee 


Pumps (water) ... 
Pumps (vacuum) 
Pusher (pipe) ..... one 
RO IE Rey nos ere ae 
Pyrometers (recording) 
Pyrometers (recording parts) ask 
RAC PERITINIE isc nccndects seniebetees tcneressensoonense 
Reels (ceiling) 
Recuperator (parts) 
Reflectors __........ ne 
Regenerator . 
Registers (price, used on pum} 
BOE TRIED wccacenseccnsiepnsibannscarendaccines 
Registers (price, cards and inserts 
NE isc cncusccudens, peaksucacthaotiensuentsstudeses ite 
PRCHUIRGOT CPRTEB): .<iccccsssceesseccarserccssssenceasss 

















Rivets (button, cone, pan, round 
wagonbox, countersunk—head@) ......... 
MRS gascaeicatxicaiscnius opacicctanduuncnoasetoastapnotseatacs 
Mode (BPAEB) | cikcsisiciasines 


Rods (piston—bronze) 
Rods (stainless steel) eneteee ee 
RAO CNMI RIDIN Scceisciosttenscneccspasssesecanons 
BIN ORIEN  incinsesonceaspccoacaccaccatnandcernonse 
Rope (sisal) 
Rosin (gum, 








BR CEE GED aissscsincccavecescesctscescnstvasecaee 
BORON CEO TGIIIE YD: ssccicciscccssvecssavecsnssnees nak 
DUNO 9 ccasscovisdamndcurerccoteneasatcudctonssseenecsbecsachasenes 
TN I, is cieseanlesneensinouaiaiiin 
Scales (for flow meters) ........cccccrccccesees 
SOIR NOPIURIIIED | sicarccccsccinsevienonisttsscsees 


Seals (for oil drums) 
Seals (lead and wire) 
RE CINIFTR > necnsascvctanictrcancsstnconiercecs 
Sheets (corrugated, iron) 
Sheets (galvanized) 
PEERRAINEN ° . seicystssisestnusisriacennacontouxebeicepeccvosaeees 












2,929,300 
57,300 


254,400 
948,800 


980,000 
2,760,800 


6,426,000 


29,300, 


105,000 
45,700 
411,100 
58,200 
35,100 
40,800 


5,812,800 
26,900 
191,600 
174,506 
412,000 
1,565,500 
77,300 
36,400 
47,300 
103,000 
76,100 
103,900 
399,600 
174,500 
33,500 
79,900 
39,700 
85,200 
55,900 
104,600 
36,600 
1,498,100 
156,100 
157,200 
82 600 





9 145 > ,500 
310,800 
219,100 
138,800 
53,500 
25,100 
2,507,000 
105,700 
463,500 
63,400 
85,700 
321,200 
27,100 
181,400 
60,400 
54,600 
35,300 
75,700 
48,000 
916,400 
137,200 
27,500 
1,246,300 
96,300 
324,800 
49,700 

1,027,400 


41,300 
95,700 
80,900 
55,300 


363,600 
29,100 
164,100 
28,000 
30,600 
758,600 
189,400 
28,600 
135,200 
674,900 
40,000 
86,100 
36,000 
35,300 
67,900 
250,900 
132,100 
25,100 
55,900 
36,400 
29,200 


Volume of An- 


Name of Item nual 
Shoes (rubber) 
Shoes (wooden soled) § 
Shovels (snow, coal, ditching spades, 


HOP eeeeeteeeeeeeeeeseeeeenes 













NOUIG D » svnnpacues biceonnecahotioueseyeskesuiabonddesumssasecéiicks 
BNONS © ccemccciicmacns 
Signs (porcelain enamel, neon, duck- 
ine, etc.) 
SINS | sascchreceheaezesssanstcees 
PN pi ccreccses 
BED TMNIOY, Sccixcssavescnatsunteéstaniorabvinsuenises 


Soda Ash 
Soda Caustic ... 
Soda Aluminate 
Sprayers (oil for use at S.S.) ........0.. 
Sprayers (paint) ...........ccc00 
Sprayers (paint, parts) 
Sprayers (resold to customers. ‘for use 
With live stock spray) ......cccccccccscssees 
Stairway (for tank) ........ 
Standards (pole for signs) 
SE MOE sca cae cceacerescsoteacest 
Steel Rounds ... 
Steel Shafting las 
PPR RNNN PINION ic cosecits Conccaes ssavepcacsascucastucaineascs 
SSUCUL RMI CUIMGES) 65 cssscestsccacinccsscsscscsionins 
SED ROW scicsciisaccivexewacsvoxsvierxsci 
Stencils (brass and copper) 
SSOOMNCEID: CUOMO cccscacscszeascdacctssuntencencowscast 
Stills Acid (castings) 
Stoves (coal) 
Stoves (coal, 
SONU IPEIIAE:. ~ Sachi chdnavcasdnctacsenngaten se tetevanscaasasontase 
Switches (electrical and parts) 
Tallow (prime)  ......0 esekaukcuesteeoen . 
EASED CIRTOOIMIDY | scscccxostieersiseTlacsevossaaiusevns 
AER CNR EOE) scskcescscccccivccsdiensscasecean 
Tanks (flash) ....... 
Tanks (fuel oil) 
Tanks (storage) 
Tanks (storage underground) 
EE MATOS csvinacniccc Guise ae 
Tape (steel for measuring and plumb 
MIND Sec aspcac cadet uses ccunnn tecrecectomeuaiesteteas 
Tarpaulins ..... 
Testers (alcohol) ...... 
Testers (lubricant) 
RT NEI ecco acetone cetraues secon rcuareoasena 
Thermometers (parts and repairs),. 
Thermocouples 
SEMEN CITED sas desencccnnesersracnces 
Tile (baffle) 
Tires (automobile and true k) 
Toilets and parts 
Tools (non-sparking—all kinds to pre- 
vent fire) 
Tools Misc. 
rolling and 
garage) 
"TOWEIS (ORIET) - scxccicecvstescsescecseds 
Towers (air, water and light) .. 
Transformer (electrical) ............ 
Transfers (paper decalcomania) 
Trucks (lift) 
Trucks (tank, stake, dump and fire).... 
Trucks (parts and misc. accessories, 
bolts, brakes, bumpers, brake lining, 
carburetors, coils, condensers, cot- 
ters, cylinders, distributors, start- 
ers, engines, bands, fenders, fly 
wheels, frames, gauges, generators, 
hoods, horns, head lights, tail lights, 
stop lights, mirrors, mufflers, pis- 
tons, pins, spark plugs, oil and wa- 
ter pumps, radiators, rivets, screws, 


















parts) 
























(valve grinding, receding, 
cutting, ete., use in 





















shock _ absorbers, speedometers, 
springs, switches, terminals, trans- 
missions, valve washers, wheels, 
windshields, wipers, wiring, etc.)...... 
Tubing (admiralty metal) 
Tubing (brass) = 
Te COA) DHOETY oc cscivsvcoscoscccussiersoncescccasess 
Tubing (steel—boiler and misc.).... 
Tubes (steel—for rerun and pres 
RNIN Giscxvceacucs Bs veanecickatsavnadignccacoiacsakieesitane 
ATI © cc cctakicy basaaauaapcpoacaetoaigucesactaressbniebaveens 


Turbine parts 
Turn Buckles 
NOUPMIIINO cid; cwexccunsesansextusscecodcccssatavacuscsueses 
Units (Pumping oil well) ....... 
ME CUREBOY: Sc cinseoresststcccceccins 
Valves (misc. parts) 
Viscosometers ... 
Waste (wool) ....... 
Water (distilled) 










Welding and Cutting Equipment 

URRY occ scccasscsdscececconceveepecnecinenas 
ENE, OPIONE cccinensicnimiccnnaancsn 
MNO avi cocicsiechnastisccsecnss toemvanneawvesod ren teee 
Wire (electric) 
WON CINUED wicekncecevcnseatnccantecucecncenepaoconctaccons 
Wrenches and parts (misc.-pipe, mon- 

key, socket, hub cap, etc.) ......cceceeees 


Purchases 
$2,000,000 


51,300 
48,200 


6,621,400 
31,500 
442,000 
35,700 
1,394,800 
5,290,900 
223,800 
64,600 
249,800 
43,500 


50,600 
49,000 
415,600 
148,300 
65,900 
117,700 
233,300 
649,600 
49,700 
35,300 
48,400 
241,100 
75,900 
36,400 
274,600 
71,300 
,147,500 
103,700 
72,200 
274,500 
25,800 
341,700 
155,800 
2,088,600 


_ 


_ 


50,800 
80,100 
79,500 
78,800 
53,100 
73,900 
28,000 
73,000 
192,500 


: 15,000,000 


69,500 
27,500 


28,600 
196,700 
96,300 
61,300 
918,600 
76,100 


- 19,814,200 


10,714,600 
110,100 
53,100 
2,045,100 
269,500 


4,256,400 
213,800 
93,000 
40,600 
149,200 
453,800 
3,803,700 
325,200 
43,500 
125,900 
29,306 


104,800 
28,000 
34,000 
52,600 
44,000 


148,100 
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Oil’s Investment is $13.276,000,.000 
With Properties in Every State 


By V. B. GUTHRIE 


Managing Editor, National Petroleum News 


66 OW big is the oil business?”’ 
This is a question every man in the oil 
industry, or connected with it, has been 
asked many times. 


It is a natural question for, no matter how 
many times a motorist stops at a gasoline sta- 
tion and how automatic his purchases of motor 
fuel become, there are occasions when every one 
has been impressed with the fact, that just 
around the corner from his home, at a price less 
than he pays for bottled drinking water from 
nearby sources, he can buy gasoline which comes 
from deep in the ground in some distant state 
and which has been treated, refined and handled 
many times in its journey to the tank of his 
automobile. 


So curiosity is aroused about the industry that 
brings motor fuel almost to the motorist’s door- 
step. 


No one can set down on paper how big the 
oil industry is, or any other industry for that 
matter. Just as with individuals, the qualities 
that make for greatness do not show up entirely 
in the physical characteristics of an industry. 
A business is big, in the finest sense of the word, 
in proportion to the degree to which its leaders 
and the rank and file of the men in it have vision 
and courage and a sense of their responsibility 
to the public it serves. This the oil industry 
does have. The history of every established oil 
company, big and little, contains many instances 
to bear this out. 


Looking at this question in the money sens2 
of the word, the oil industry is big enough to 
carry a tax burden of over a billion dollars— 
of $1,125,247,000 in 1935, according to the pre- 
liminary figures. This means that the oil indus- 
try, the investment in which amounts to a littl» 
over 4 per cent of the national wealth, estimated 
at $300,000,000,000, carries over 11 per cent of 
the country’s tax bill. The tax burden on the 
tobacco and liquor industries is higher than that 
of the oil business, but oil’s principal product, 
gasoline, is recognized as a necessity and a com- 
parison in these cases does not seem fair. The 
railroads, claiming an investment twice that in 
the oil industry, placed their 1934 tax bill at 
only $239,400,000. 


The best yardstick we have to measure the 
size of an industry is its investment, that is the 
total sum that has been put into it to build the 
properties it operates, less reserves for depre- 
ciation and depletion; the amount of working 
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capital it uses, including its inventories and 
stocks of all kinds, and what money is owed 
the business, less what it owes. This total sum is 
known as net invested capital, 


Sized up in this regard, the oil industry is 
big to the tune of over $13,000,000,000. We 
used to think of billions only in connection with 
the national debt until the New Dealers at Wash- 
ington came along and blunted people’s sense of 
awe at big figures. However, the amount of our 
national debt was many times less than the in- 
vestment in the oil business today until the 
World War. Then it climbed to $25,000,000,000, 
in 1919, was reduced to $16,000,000,000 by 1930 
and now is up to around $30,000,000,000. 


Comparison of its investment with that in 
other industries shows on how vast a scale the 
oil industry carries on its operations. The in- 
vestment in railroads in this country is given to- 
day as $27,000,000,000. Next comes the oil in- 
dustry, in a comparison with other industries re- 
cently made, and oil’s investment is set forth, 





How Big Is the Oil Industry? 


An independent estimate of its properties and 
investment throughout the U.S. 


Production 


Property Investment 

333,070 producing oil wells, gas wells, un- 
developed acreage, headquarters build- 
ings, camps, warehouses, tankage on 
leases and oil in tankage, inventories of 

supplies and equipment, etc............ $5,665 ,000,000 
Natural Gasoline Plants 

766 plants, equipment, and oil inventories.. $270,230,000 

Oil Pipelines 
TED CP MINOS ss 650k pa saabo nee ee oas $94 1,000,000 


Refining 
638 refineries, equipment and oil inventories $3,400,000,000 
Marketing 
170,400 gasoline stations... $1,228,000,000 


26,200 bulk stations 431,900,000 
5000 miles gasoline pipeline 65,000,000 
150,000 trucks, trailers... . 375,000,000 
144,000 tank cars......... 216,000,000 


750 tank vessels.......... 530,000,000 
Gasoline pumps in dealer outlets, head- 
quarters buildings, oil inventories, sales- 
men’s cars, etc., raise the marketing total 
to approximately 


Approximate Total Investment in U. S... $13,276,000,000 
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in a survey recently made for NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws, at $13,276,000,000. The investment 
in the electric light and power industry is given 
as $12,600,000,000; that in coal mining as $10,- 
000,000,000. There is said to be $5,000,000,000 
invested in hotels in this country; $4,500,000,000 
in the iron and steel industry, comprising blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills; $4,700,- 
000,000 in the telephone companies over the 
country; $2,100,000,000 in the manufactured gas 
industry; $2,000,000,000 in the automotive in- 
dustry. So oil is outranked, in the size of its 
operations, only perhaps by the railroad indus- 
try, among the classified industries, and of 
course by farming of all kinds. 


rE. HIS investment of over $13,276,000,000 in 

the oil industry, as estimated for NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws to present in this issue, is 
analyzed by various branches of the industry 
in tables accompanying this article. This is the 
first time such an analysis of the industry has 
been made and it can only be made as an esti- 
mate, based on actual data from representative 
companies. The total figure arrived at shows 
that the investment in the industry is larger 
than the industry itself realized. For the past 
few years $12,000,000,000 has been taken as the 
total investment figure. 


This huge investment has been built up grad- 
ually over the 77 years of the oil industry in 
this country. It has grown steadily. There has 
been no period when capital has been invited 
into the industry for purely promotional pur- 
poses. There has been some selling of stock by 
outside promoters, with mostly fly-by-night 
propositions, but their operations have been in- 
significant besides those of the established oil 
companies. As recently as the early 1920’s, the 
industry was frequently hard pressed to increase 
its facilities to keep up with the demand for 
its products created by the rapidly increasing 
number of motor cars. 

The large number of establishments of all 
kinds over the country where gasoline is sold 
is sometimes pointed to as evidence of over-ex- 
pansion of the oil industry. To a great extent, 
these have come about through the entry of out- 
siders into the gasoline marketing business. All 
told, the investment in the total number of gaso- 
line stations, oil company owned and otherwise, 
is but $1,228,000,000, a small part of the total 
investment in the industry. 

This investment of the oil industry is in prop- 
erties scattered over the entire country. Oil pro- 
duction is found in 17 states, which cover about 
half the territory and include about half the 
population of this country. With an exception 
or so, its refineries are located in the states in 
which oil is found and in some of these states the 
investment in oil properties alone is greater than 
that of many industries for their nation-wide 
operations. 


The figures as to the investment, by states, 
in some branches of the oil industry can readily 
be set forth, but not in all branches. However, 
from what analysis can be made for the states 
of Texas, Oklahoma and California, the prin- 
cipal oil producing states, it can be said that 
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each of these states has an investment in it to- 
day by the oil industry in all its operations of 
over $2,000,000,000. The figure for Texas easily 
exceeds $2,500,000,000; that in California is 
around $2,350,000,000 and that in Oklahoma 
over $2,250,000,000. 

The oil industry’s investment is sizeable in- 
deed in some states which are not looked upon 
by most of their citizens as being oil states at 
all. Probably very few persons in Illinois, out- 
side the present producing fields and a refinery 
center or so, ever think of oil as a business con- 
tributing anything to the state’s progress. Yet, 
in Illinois, over $150,000,000 is invested in all 
oil company properties. Pennsylvania, the home 
of the oil industry, still has $650,000,000 total 
invested there. Kansas has an oil investment 
all told of over $630,000,000. 

Even states which do not consider that the 
oil industry means anything at all to them, be- 
cause they have neither oil wells, nor refineries, 
will be surprised to find that the industry does 
have a considerable investment in properties 
within their borders and pays good wages to a 
large number of employes there, thereby con- 
tributing to the state’s welfare. For example, 
in the farming state of Iowa the oil industry 
has invested $63,000,000 in terminals, bulk 
plants and gasoline stations, the number and 
value of which can be definitely established, in 
addition to a large number of trucks and other 
equipment which cannot be easily itemized. 
Florida has an investment of $31,372,000 in the 
marketing branch of the business alone; Maine 
of nearly $10,000,000 in marketing; Minnesota, 
whose politicians think only of the oil business 
as something to get lower gasoline prices from, 
has over $53,330,000 invested in marketing 
properties. These investments in marketing 
properties are for the oil companies alone, They 
do not include investments in bulk plants and 
service stations by concerns which are not prim- 
arily oil companies, 

While the state of New Jersey is a long way 
from any oil fields of consequence, nevertheless 
it has an investment in refining properties al- 
most as great as that in Oklahoma and above 
that in many of the oil producing states. This 
is because of the large plants located in New 
Jersey which formerly ran on crude oil trans- 
ported from the Mid-Continent fields by pipeline 
and which now run on oil brought by tankers 
from the Gulf Coast and other points. In addi- 
tion to this, the oil industry has in New Jersey 
an investment of nearly $38,000,000 in market- 
ing properties. 

The physical property covered by this invest- 
ment of $13,276,000,000 in the oil industry in- 
cludes the following: 333,000 oil wells approxi- 
mately and a good percentage of the 53,260 
wells producing gas; 766 natural gasoline 
plants; 638 refineries; 115,016 miles of oil pipe- 
line; 26,232 bulk plants and terminals; 170,404 
gasoline stations and some equipment in a great 
percentage of the 200,000 other retail outlets at 
which gasoline and oil are sold; 144,000 tank 
cars and 750 tank ships of all kinds, from ocean 
vessels to river barges. 

This total investment of the oil industry does 
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not include the investment in the natural gas 
industry, which is estimated at $2,500,000,000 
by the American Gas Association. Many oil com- 
panies produce gas but the gathering of the 
gas and transporting it through long distance 
trunk piplines and distributing it in towns and 
cities in many parts of the country is an entirely 
separate business. 


The estimated total investment of $13,276,- 
000,000 in the oil industry is apportioned among 
the various branch of the industry as follows, 
according to the survey made by NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEwS: $5,665,000,000 in production; 
$270,230,000 in natural gasoline plants; $941,- 
000,000 in crude oil pipelines; $3,400,000,000 in 
refining and about $3,000,000,000 in marketing. 


The property represented by the investment 
in production includes, besides the producing oil 
wells, and gas wells, large sums in undeveloped 
acreage, that is properties not yet developed by 
drilling; oil field camps; warehouses; lease tank- 
age and its contents; inventories of drilling and 
producing supplies; trucks and cars; field offices 
and production headquarters buildings and so 
on; in short everything necessary to produce oil 
and deliver it to the pipeline. The estimate as to 
investment in this branch of the industry was 
made from data secured from representative oil 
companies operating in the various producing 
districts of the country. 


The investment in natural gasoline plants was 
based on data secured from companies engaged 
in various districts in this operation of removing 
the gasoline content from the gas which is pro- 
duced along with the crude oil. 


The investment in pipelines covers the net- 
work of some 115,000 miles of line which move 
about two thirds of the crude oil produced in 
this country to refineries or to points at sea- 
board, from which it is loaded into tank vessels. 
Aside from the pipelines in which crude oil is 
transported, the industry has nearly 5000 miles 
in which it transports gasoline, the investment 
here being about $65,000,000, making the in- 
dustry’s total investment in pipelines over a bil- 
lion dollars. For the purposes of the present 
survey, the investment in gasoline pipelines is 
included in the general marketing investment. 


The estimated investment in refining, of $3,- 
400,000,000, was based on a study of the 638 re- 
fineries of the country, not all of which are oper- 
ating at present and on a small number of plants 
under construction. The average investment per 
plant was set up for four types of plants but, 
because of the variance of the actual invest- 
ment figure in individual plants of these four 
types from the general averages, no attempt 
was made to compile the figures by states. 


The four classifications of plants included 105 
large major company plants, at a total invest- 
ment of $1,500,000,000; 45 plants of indepen- 
dent companies, of the capacity of 10,000 bar- 
rels or more daily. averaging an investment of 
slightly over $10,000,000 a plant, or about $500,- 
000,000 all told; 188 plants under 10,000 bar- 
rels in capacity but equipped for cracking, with 
an average investment per plant of $5,000,000, 
or a total of $950,000,000; and 300 skimming 
plants, which make gasoline by straight dis- 
tillation instead of cracking, with an average 



































Oil Industry’s Investment in 17 Producing States in Production, Natural 
Gasoline Properties, Oil Pipelines and Marketing Properties 
(Figures are as of 1934, except as noted) 
Natural oil 
Production Gasoline Pipe Line* Marketing** 

BERGHARS isccciisccnsiicass $ 28,000,000 $ 2,610,000 $ 14,840,000 $ 22,904,000 
CARTIER acscsriesstisaccceisiais 1,410,000,000 99,500,000 60,960,000 104,509,000 
CONRUG. dicccdininzeiunuc 5,700,000 116,000 559,000 19,591,000 
PND i dsckccinchssadensieaiee 9,780,000 1,030,000 47,855,000 87,331,000 
PIE: a sacranvca nine GISUOUG j= = = -_  gésnsssadeinasas 30,408,000 57,001,006 
WNRMNID, csgconctdsavessscicacssiscsees 371,000,000 5,590,000 60,900,000 56,013,000 
WICMUORY cicciicnnnuas 69,500,000 1,260,000 12,970,000 18,718,000 
WA UNIIR occa csiciciccs ca cancedeeic 78,600,000 6,090,000 30,500,000 22,793,000 
WRGTIG ADE ossccccsiccctssatixtcnsace 29,400,000 50,000 5,261,000 70,004,000 
ROU 6 acai teeesntennien 42,000,000 362,000 1,517,000 10,779,000 
PNW BRORICO a cccssevescccdiciscess 33,250,000 2,175,000 3,240,000 8,371,000 
RN ah cn ae rerenin 130,600,000 1,300,000 54,972,000 91,714,000 
PMEPREIOUIG, sivescsccccessasscncance 1,699,500,000 62,100,000 202,429,000 49,168,000 
PeNNSY]VANIA ..........cccceeee 240,600,000 2,690,000 70,896,000 84,868,000 
NMED sccsiseuscasscansncceoncsaeseade 1,310,000,000 70,000,000 309,607,000 114,482,000 
WRORG VIFGBITEIA.. <icccesciccccins 57,600,000 8,375,000 19,180,000 16,109,000 
WOR is cicsssssiscisecccccorcnes 85,400,000 6,960,000 11,020,000 4,775,000 
"BOCAL 1C Stauee siccssssacegsscs $5,607 080,000 $270,208,000 $937,114,000 $839,130,000 

Note: Estimates on refining investment are excluded entirely. There are some investments in production; 
small amounts in natural gasoline and oil pipelines and considerable in marketing divisions of the industry in 
states outside the 17 listed above. 

*The estimates by states on pipeline investment are based on 1931 data, which placed the total investment 
in oil pipelines then as $1,014,000,000. Later data permits a total estimate for oil pipeline investment for 1934 
as $941,000,000 but distribution by states is not available. 

**Based on 1933 U. S. census data and including only companies primarily in the oil industry. 
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He’s a burden on investments 





investment per plant of $1,500,000, or a total 
for this group of $450,000,000. The average in- 
vestment per refinery in the country for all 
plants, was placed at about $5,300,000. 

The oil industry’s investment in marketing 
was susceptible to fairly complete analysis by 
states, for bulk stations and terminals, in which 
oil products are handled at wholesale, and for 
gasoline stations, based upon government data. 
The term gasoline station, as used here, includes 
those places of business at which the principal 
business is the sale of gasoline and oil. Roughly, 
it conforms to what the public knows as a drive- 
in station. 


The oil industry’s investment in marketing 
property in this country, including service sta- 
tions, bulk plants (wholesale storage plants), 
motor vehicles, pipe lines, tank steamers and 
barges, railroad tank cars, office buildings, and 
miscellaneous holdings, is over $3,000,000,000, 
it is estimated. 


There are 170,404 service stations having a 
value of $1,228,052,696 and 26,269 bulk plants 
having a value of $431,922,428. These figures 
were obtained from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce Census of retail and wholesale busi- 
ness for 1933 and from a later report on market- 
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ing facilities made by the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board to a Congressional Committee. 


According to the same census report, there are 
some 200,000 retail establishments at which 
gasoline is sold, in addition to the 170,000 places 
which were classified under the head of service 
stations. These establishments are outside the 
oil industry as such, but the oil companies do 
have an investment of gasoline pumps and tanks 


at a large proportion of these places, probably 


amounting to around $20,000,000. The value 
of motor vehicles used in the marketing branch 
of the industry is approximately $375,000,000. 
There is a total of 150,000 trucks, tractors, semi- 
tractors and trailers, to say nothing of a large 
number of salesmen’s and supervisors’ cars, 


The value of pipelines used in the transporta- 
tion of gasoline from refineries to bulk terminals 
is estimated at $65,000,000. This figure was 
estimated, from a recent report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics. 
There are nearly 5000 miles of gasoline pipe- 
lines in the country. 


CCORDING to Merchant Marine Statistics of 
June 30, 1934, a total of 751 tank vessels, of 
2,673,707 gross tons, were under American regis- 
try. This includes all classes of vessels designed 
to carry bulk cargoes of petroleum products, but 
does not include boats or barges which may be 
used in transporting package goods, such as 
drums, barrels, and cases. Some of these tank 
vessels are used in export trade, but these may 
be partly offset by vessels under foreign regis- 
try in domestic trade. These vessels which are 
of four general classes were built during a 
period of great fluctuation in building costs, and 
any estimate of their value may vary somewhat 
from book values. However, they are believed 
to have the present day replacement value used 
in the following table; 


325 Steam vessels.......... 2,132,616 gross tons at $200, $426,523,200 
169 Motor vessels.......... 346,140 gross tons at $250, 86,535,000 
36 Sail vessels.............. 67,650 gross tons at $100, 6,765,000 


221 Unrigged (barges) 127,301 gross tons at $100, 12,730,100 


2 VGBBOIS Oki. ccsicisssssses 2,673,707 gr. tons, valued at $532,553,300 


‘ 


or 


The Railroad Tank Car Record, Oct. 15, 1934, 
lists 231 companies that operate tank cars for 
the transportation of petroleum products in the 
United States. This group of companies own 
143,882 cars, having a total present estimated 
investment value, at $1500 each, of $215,- 
823,000. 


In addition to investment in the various 
classes of marketing property given above, 
namely service stations, bulk plants, miscel- 
laneous pump and tank equipment, motor vehi- 
cles, pipelines, vessels, and tank cars, substan- 
tial sums are invested by the oil industry in sales 
office buildings and equipment, in gasoline and 
oil tank and pump equipment in place on prem- 
ises of farmers and others who buy for private 
consumption, in merchandise and equipment in- 
ventory, 
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What Oil Means to Seven States 


four states in the Mid-Continent, to Cali- 

fornia, to one Rocky Mountain state and to 
Michigan, the state which has most recently 
come into prominence because of its oil produc- 
tion, is set forth statistically in the tabulation 
below. The data is taken from various articles 
appearing in this issue. 


Tio story of what the oil industry means to 


The value of the oil, natural gas and natural 
gasoline produced in Oklahoma and Texas, in 
1934, is shown to be greater than the total farm 


Data on Oil Industry Investment and Operations, with Related Data for Purposes of Comparison. 


income for those states, in 1934, from crops and 
livestock. 

The investment of the oil industry, as given 
for all branches except refining, is well over $1,- 
500,000,000 in California, is over $2,000,000,000 
in Oklahoma and Over $1,800,000,000 in Texas. 
The investment in refining in California and 
Texas would carry the total to over $2,000,000,- 
000 in California and Texas also. In Michigan, a 
relatively new oil state, the investment of the 
Oil industry, aside from its refining plants, is 
already close to $105,000,000. 


The States Represent 


Old Producing Territory, except Michigan, where Oil Development Dates from 1925. 


California Kansas Louisiana 

AFCR. BE. TH. nccccensiscass 155,652 81,77 45,409 
Population, 1930 ........ 5,677,251 1,880,999 2,101,593 
Total Production of 

Oil through 1934 

GME ccntaccirsceseccereae 4,210,968,000 750,106,000 545,806,000 
Production, 1934, 

CREED” caccnnssoustancinnzacs 174,305,000 46,482,000 32,869,000 
Value at Wells, 1934 

production of oil, 

gas and natural 

SAMIIIY cds ckxcianseeceeses $214,884,000 $51,562,000 $40,790,000 
Total 1934 farm in- 

come from crops 

and livestock ........... $481,124,000  $183,300,000 $80,379,000 
Oil royalties and 

rentals in 1934........ $28,203,000 $8,025,000 $6,008,000 
Direct operating cost 

in producing oil, 

BORD castieenacisaciciineacaces $34,600,000 $9,850,000 $7,150,000 
Cost of drilling dry 

GRC: ESSE ccccckcciecsas $2,960,000 $1,840,000 $2,680,000 
Expenditures produc- 

ing division for 

non-capital pur- 

WOGOE, BOGS scccicsssecest $65,763,000 $19,715,000 $15,838,000 
Number producing oil 

wells, end of 1934.... 11,750 18,550 3,140 
Wells drilled in 1934: 699 835 767 

EMI. Scajeeesrcpotcenanbieacett 452 591 389 

eee * > Jase 22 80 

BO ean acueek: esa eae Geae 247 222 298 
Natural gas, 1934: 

(Thousand cu. ft.) 

PYOGUCEE  cciscscressececs 268.122,000 46,909,000 225,713,000 

PEM DOLCOG  sicssssisaseesces No Exports 24,424,000 93,346,000 
Investment of oil in- 

dustry in state, end 

Of TRA idtosiinka $1,674,969,000  $493,503,000 $137,983,000 
Automobile registra- 

TIGUHS:. BOSE scccsvcccceace 2,006,255 528,664 244,007 
Gallons of gasoline 

consumed, 1934 ...... 1,356,386,000 378,781,000 183,977,000 
Gasoline tax col- 

lected, 1934 .............. $35,960,000 $8,516,000 $8,923,000 
Auto registration 

LS, en $11,517,000 $3,907,000 $4,380,000 
Gasoline tax and reg- 

istration fees used 

for non-highway 

purposes, 1934 ........ $22,000 $31,000 $1,782,000 


*Does not include investment in refining division. 
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Michigan New Mexico Oklahoma Texas 
57,480 122,503 69,414 262,398 
4,842,325 423,317 2,396,040 5,824,715 
38,814,000 75,674,000 3,694,370,000 3,796,825,000 
10,603,000 16,864,000 180,107,000 381,516,000 
$11,266,000 $13,811,000 $199,117,000 $388,265,000 
$149,292,000 $36,167,000 $103,138,000 $319,981,000 
$1,633,000 $2,226,000 $31,890,000 $54,533,000 
$826,000 $1,135,000 $35,550,000 $49,500,000 
$1,770,000 $1,330,000 $6,950,000 $10,100,000 
$4,229,000 $4,691,000 $74,390,000 $124,133,000 
980 640 56,650 52,300 
469 144 Ti? 9,310 
272 107 1,161 6,860 
47 13 91 291 
150 24 465 2,159 
2,789,000 24,075,000 254,457,000 602,976,000 
No Exports 9,024,000 15,331,000 139,564,000 
$104,715,000 $47,036,000  $2,013,197,000  $1,804,089,000 
1,148,953 82,900 477,292 1,312,152 
735,593,000 60,997,000 312,165,000 893,802,000 
$20,978,000 $2,557,000 $10,817,000 $31,640,000 
$16,198,000 $910,000 $3,861,000 $14,969,000 
$806,000 $297,000 $3,181,000 $7,935,000 
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Oil Income from Public Lands 


Supports Schools, Builds Universities 


HE little red schoolhouse isn’t red any 

more in any part of the country and it isn’t 

so little in the regions where oil has come 
to be a principal part of the taxable wealth. 

If all other features of the landscape could be 
blotted out, a fast-traveling visitor through the 
oil country would have an impression of good 
looking schools; one-room schools, painted and 
neat, with well-tended yards and playground 
equipment; consolidated schools, with four or 
more rooms and bus service to bring the pupils 
from the distant points; grade and high schools 
in the oil country towns, each with its football 
team to provide high excitement each Saturday 
during the playing season; colleges and univer- 
sities, well financed and growing. 


Duplicated on smaller scale in hundreds of 
regions is the contribution made by oil in East 
Texas. Schools were inadequate, for the tax ar- 
rearage was terrific. Oil brought an increase of 
550 per cent in valuation of property on tax rolls 
and, more significant, the taxes were paid. The 
children began to get a break. There are a lot 
of black people in this region and they have con- 
solidated schools and high schools, now. 


The writer of these lines—he prefers to be 
anonymous—sees the improvement in the facil- 
ities and technic of education in the terms of 
his own experience. Years ago he taught in a 
country school in the Osage reservation of Okla- 
homa. It was a small building and the only 
thing that could be said in its favor was that it 
was well ventilated. In winter, a north wind 
brought everybody, teacher and pupils, into a 
huddle about the wood burning stove. A boy 
swept the schoolhouse for $1 per month and each 
Friday evening the teacher gave the floor an 
overdue scrubbing. 


The teacher got $75 a month. Rather, he got 
a school district warrant which said he was en- 
titled to that amount, but the treasury was 
busted and the country bank took in the war- 
rant at a discount. The scalping was five per 
cent at the start, but as winter came on and the 
taxpayers remained obdurate, the risk was con- 
sidered greater and the bank took off 10 per 
cent. 

Today, there is something to tax in that com- 
munity, for a substantial oil field was found. A 
much better school was demanded, for the chil- 
dren of the oil company employes, who live in 
their modern “camp” in the field. Where the 
dilapidated one-room school once stood there is 
a four-room building, made of native stone. A 
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hot air furnace, gas-burning, replaces the wood 
stove. There is a good library, a water system 
and drinking fountains. In the good, old days, 
two boys would walk to the nearest farmhouse 
and carry back a pail of water and everybody 
used the two or three tin cups. 


The playground is well equipped and the 
teachers cash their warrants at 100 cents on the 
dollar. Oil brought the change. The farm rev- 
enue from crops and livestock is no better than 
it was back when all classes were held in one 
room, weather permitting. 


Turn now to one of the great educational in- 
stitutions of the southwest—the University of 
Texas. Here is an interesting story. Back in 
the beginning, the founding fathers of the re- 
public which subsequently became the Lone 
Star state, made provision for the support of a 
centrally located university. Two million acres 
were reserved for its support. 


This land is in 19 counties in west Texas and 
is administered as a trust estate for the univer- 
sity. Most of the land is suitable only for graz- 
ing and, prior to 1923, returned only a small 
revenue from leases made with cattlemen. The 
university was inadequately housed, buildings 
were old and funds for buildings and equipment 
and for current expenses were meager. 


The turn in the university’s affairs came in 
1923, when the Big Lake oil field, Reagan 
county, was discovered on university land. Later, 
the campaign of exploration which swept most 
of west Texas turned up other fields on property 
of the University of Texas. 

At the end of 1934, 279,000 acres of univer- 
sity lands were under lease to oil companies and 
12,320 acres had been proved productive of oil 
and gas. To the end of August, 1935, $21,510,- 
000 had been paid into the permanent fund of 
the university in oil and gas royalties and 
bonuses and rentals. Current income from roy- 
alties is at the rate of $675,000 per year and 
rentals average $60,000 per year. 

In 1925, when the regents of the university 
realized that they were at last on safe financial 
ground, a building program involving $14,500,- 
000 was undertaken. Today, the school has one 
of the finest educational plants in the country. 
value of the main campus at Austin is in excess 
of $18,300,000 and at Galveston, where the uni- 
versity’s medical school is located, $2,300,000 
has been invested in land, buildings and equip- 
ment. 

A clean sweep has been made and the uni- 
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Oil from state university lands in Texas is solely responsible for the creation of the $18,000,000 investment in 
campus buildings of the University of Texas, at Austin, where 7650 boys and girls, enrolled in the regular term, 
have the benefit of equipment and facilities equaled at few universities over the country 


versity is new. Standing today are only four 
of the buildings on the main campus which were 
in use in 1928, year of oil discovery on the uni- 
versity lands. 


Wisely the pioneers who planned the govern- 
ment of the state decreed that the principal re- 
turns from university lands could not be spent, 
only the income thereof. The permanent fund 
receives all income from bonuses, lease rentals 
and oil or other mineral royalties. The fund 
must be invested in bonds of designated kinds, 
those issued and supported by taxing authori- 
ties, federal, state, local. The income from the 
permanent fund goes into the available fund, 
which is divided between the university and the 
state Agricultural & Mechanical College. 

The latter institution is achieving greater 
importance among the schools of the state and 
the southwest. It has plant investment of more 
than $10,000,000; an enrollment of about 2500. 
Incidentally, all are male students. When it was 
proposed a year or so ago to make the school 
coeducational, the protest from the students was 
so vigorous that the subject was dropped. 

The University of Texas, at the regular ses- 
sion ended June, 1935, had enrollment of 7650 
and 5400 enrolled for the summer session last 
year. 

Oklahoma is another oil state that has made 
provision for the building and maintenance of 
schools, similar in many respects to the manner 
of Texas and oil for the past 30 years has played 
a large part in the education of Oklahoma’s 
children. The principal land grants made by the 
federal government before Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territories were merged into the present 
state of Oklahoma, were these: 

Sections 16 and 36 in each township in Okla- 
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homa territory were set aside for support of 
common schools. Because so much land in In- 
dian territory was owned by Indians, a lump 
sum of $5,000,000 was given to the state in lieu 
of these two sections in each township on the 
Indian territory side. This cash was for the com- 
mon schools. Provisions of the grant are that 
the principal shall never be diminished; there- 
fore, the earnings from the cash and land con- 
stitute the amount the schools receive each year. 
The state school land office remits the money to 
the county treasurers. 


The original grant consisted of 1,415,000 
acres, a great deal of which has been sold. Pro- 
ceeds of land sales, oil leases and royalties go 
into the permanent fund, which is loaned to Ok- 
lahoma farmers on first farm mortgages, at five 
per cent interest. Oil and gas leases on this land 
are let by competitive bidding. 


Section 13 Fund. In each township in Okla- 
homa territory, Sec. 13 was set aside for the 
benefit of educational institutions above the 
common schools. Originally there were 400,000. 
acres, of which 80,882 remain unsold. The fund 
is administered in the same way as the common 
school] fund, the earnings going to the state uni- 
versity, university preparatory school, agricul- 
tural and mechanical college, colored agricul- 
tural and normal university and the several 
teachers colleges. 


New College Fund. The federal government 
granted a number of states lands or cash for 
improvements and for swamp lands. Oklahoma 
had no swamps, so what was known as the New 
College Grant was made. The lands were se- 
lected by the state and, as homesteaders had 
taken up most of the public domain when the 
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grant was made, the land is all in western Ok- 
lahoma. Total was 1,050,000 acres, apportioned 
to the several state schools of higher learning. 
Only earnings go to the institutions. 


Union Graded and Consolidated School Fund. 
Sec. 33 in each township in Old Greer County, 
amounting to 40,480 acres, was set aside to pro- 
mote establishment of union graded and con- 
solidated schools. Only 1935 acres remain un- 
sold. Both principal and interest can be used, 
for buildings only. 


On June 30, 1934, the entire land fund of the 
state had earned $62,214,878, of which $14,- 
157,594 was derived from oil and gas leases and 
royalties. 


For the two-year period ended June 30, 1934, 
bonuses, rentals and royalties on state lands 
totaled $690,716, all of which was credited to 
the permanent funds. 


For the same period, the state collected and 
returned to the various counties for school pur- 
poses $6,852,065, of which $785,167 was from 
the gross production tax on oi] and the rest was 
earnings of the land office, one-third of which 
was earned by capital created from oil. 


The gross production tax is spent, half for 
general expenses of the state and half goes to 










































In the oil company chemical 
laboratory. Here gasoline is be- 
ing studied to improve manufac- 
turing processes, one step being 
the use of the instru- 
ments shown, colorime- 
ters, by means of which 
even the color of motor 
fuel gasoline is con- 
trolled 


the counties in which the tax originated. The 
county spends one-third of its production tax 
income for the support of weak schools—those 
located in districts where general tax revenues 
are meager—and the other two-thirds is divid- 
ed equally between schools and roads. 


In 1934, oil paid for the education of 30 per 
cent of the 623,500 pupils in Oklahoma schools, 
through gross production taxes, income from 
oil development and leases on state school lands 
and the general property tax. This is the part 
directly traceable. Taxes collected on proper- 
ties which exist solely because of the oil develop- 
ment of the state, such as supply and equipment 
manufactories, mercantile houses and all other 
businesses incident to oil, cannot be segregated 
If they could be, the total number of youngsters 
who are going to school on the oil dollars would 
be far greater than the number directly ac- 
counted for. 


KLAHOMA’S university and other schools cf 

higher learning command the attention of 
educators the country over and, more important, 
of the people of the state. The day is past when 
it was thought necessary in this new country to 
send the boys and girls far from home to get an 
education. The growing enrollment each year 
—the university now has about 5500—ttells the 
story of the confidence the people feel in their 
oil-supported schools. 





Take Wyoming. There aren’t many people in 
that state. It has a land area of 97,548 square 
miles and in 1930 it had 225,565 residents, or 
2.3 per square mile. Each person had an aver- 
age of 278 acres in which to roam. Ordinary 
taxes would have provided few schools. Oil has 
contributed $31,200,000 to the state school fund. 
The royalties, rentals and bonuses on state lands 
amounted to an all-time total of $17,800,000, 
which was set up as a permanent school fund, 
the interest going to building and maintaining 
schools. The remainder of the total, $13,400,- 
000, was 37% per cent of the oil income from 
federal lands. All areas of the state benefit, 
whether oil productive or not, as the money is 
disbursed according to population. Oil has built 
the University of Wyoming, the best equipped 
school in the Rocky Mountain region. 


More days of school in rur2] communities, 
where oil plays a part; better buildings; better 
teachers, because there is money enough to at- 
tract them; all come about because of oil. In 
1932, state and local revenues spent on schools 
totalled $2,019,691,000 in all states. In 1934 the 
total oil taxes paid to states and their subdivi- 
sions was $780,916,000. This included royal- 
ties and rentals on state and school] lands of $5,- 
000,000; the states’ share of U. S. land royalties, 
$1,202,000 and interest on investment of funds 
originating in oil, $5,500,000. 


On the 1932 basis of expenditures, oil in 1934 
paid taxes equivalent to 38 per cent of the total 
cost of education which is met through taxation. 
Oil, source of light and power to a great extent 
helps to keep burning the beacon of education. 
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Army of 999,800 Oil Workers 
Paid $1,217,000.000 a Year 


men and women, to run the oil industry. Ad- 

ministrative employes, but not executives, 
are included in the total of 999,800 established 
through a recent survey made by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

This army was paid in 1934 a total of $1,216,- 
764,000. That is $38,300,000 per day. 

Had they been concentrated in one spot, the 
oil company employes would have occupied a 
city the size of Cleveland. With their de- 
pendents, averazing three to a worker, they 
would have made up a city the size of Chicago. 

Oil industry workers are scattered through- 
out the land, from the big refining centers such 
as Bayonne and Bayway, N. J., the huge oil 
fields, such as the Los Angeites Basin and East 
Texas, where thousands are concentrated, to the 
lonely places of the desert country. 

They are employed by. companies whose pay- 
rolls have thousands of names, by one-man 
concerns and by units of all sizes in between. 
It requires 151,000 employes to man the pro- 
ducing division—to drill the wells and get the 
oil into the field tanks, and 24,300 of them to 
run the pipeline division. The refineries use 
102,700 people and the marketing division 
employs 721,800. 

Here is the way the employment figures were 
summarized in the report of the institute. Its 
data was obtained from a survey made in 1934 
and 1935 by the Planning & Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, from the U.S. Department of Labor, from 
the National Industrial Conference Board and 
from other statistical studies made by govern- 
ment and private bureaus. The count of em- 
ployes and salaries and wages paid is as fol- 
lows: 


I REQUIRES the work of a million persons, 


Employment and Payroll Statistics 


Employment Payrolls 
(Average, (Total, 
1934) 1934) 
Drilling and production division 
TRICHY | iasea dive ccasscecceas sasvases 21,500 $ ‘6,040,000 
COGTRCIIE | 2 isiscidainceesccadicss 129,500 182,570,000 
PDR EGEAD | cnccsdcsccececcasense 151,000 228,610,000 
Pipeline division 
it ya | SPA Poco is ier ae ene eeeree 8.300 6.979, 000 
CRs aakicki csi asenrssnacncbecs 21,000 30,148,000 
EOC ciciscccicts Saataas 24,300 37,127,000 
Refining division 
Me ICON» cadadintnas cacctnsnevecchoases , 22,600 48,328 000 
PRU | kcinciceicdsccisideiaionces $0,100 111,015,000 
BU=COCE)  saictcscsescsess sce 200,706 159,343,000 
Marketing division 
Wr PRTC ONES | as cpacges cen ateceacacxcccs 117,900 298,860,000 
WRU cikcteess cc ered 573.900 492,824,000 
BUD“EOEURE  cvnisiciincs eescee: 721,800 791,684,000 
All divisions, grand total ........ 999,800 $1,216,764,000 


How does the pay in the oil industry compare 
with earnings in other industries? Those who 
are in the oil industry know that it is one of the 
best paid, but the actual figures gathered by the 
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institute may surprise even oil company em- 
ployes. 

The average hourly earnings of employes in 
all manufacturing industries in July, 1935, 
were 56.9 cents. Employes of petroleum refining 
companies in that month averaged 81.3 cents. 

In the non-manufacturing group of industries, 
drilling and production employes received in 
July, 1935, 77.1 cents per hour average. They 
led all other non-manufacturing industries ex- 
cept anthracite coal mining and electric light, 
power and manufactured gas. Latest official 
figures on the pipeline division are for July, 1934, 
which reveal the average hourly earnings as 
78 cents per hour. Said the institute; 

“These exceptionally high hourly rates 
naturally result in fair-sized per capita weekly 
earnings. The average weekly earnings of em- 
ployes in all manufacturing industries (July, 
1935) amounted to $20.12 per capita, whereas 
refinery employes received $27.80, or 38.17 per 
cent more than the average. Except for new:- 
paper and beverage employes, refinery employes 
showed the highest weekly earnings of ail 
manufacturing industries, despite the fact that 
average weekly hours in the refining industry 
were below the average for all industries , .. ” 


VERAGE weekly hours for refinery workers 
were 34.5 and the average for all industries 
35.3 hours. 

Drilling and production employes averaged 
$27.88 per week in July, 1935. 

Comparable data on hourly and weekly earn- 
ings of marketing employes is not available, 
since the 1933 report of the Bureau of Census. 
For that year, employes in filling stations re- 
ceived annual pay of $990, compared to $986 
for all retail employes. The survey made by 
the Planning & Coordination Committee showed 
that wages in petroleum retailing increased 16.6 
per cent between May. 1933 and May, 1934. 

In a period of overproduction and falling 
prices, upon which the general depression was 
superimposed, the petroleum industry started 
its own “‘share-the-work”’ movement long before 
the Roosevelt administration set its re-employ- 
ment plan in operation. The trend toward re- 
duction in hours of labor had set in even before 
the depression; several of the major units in the 
industry had placed all operations on the eight- 
hour day plan about 1925. 

When overproduction, beginning in 1927, 
promised to bring about widespread unemploy- 
ment, oil companies reduced hours of work so 
as to keep as many people on the payroll as pos- 
sible. In drilling and producing, the average of 
hours per week in May, 1929, was 51 and in 
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July, 1934, the average was 34 hours. Pipeline 
employes’ weekly hours fell from 50 to 35 
hours in the same months and refining employes 
averaged 14 fewer hours, the decrease being 
from 49 to 35 hours per week. 

But the hourly rate of pay for drilling and 
producing employes went up from 66 cents in 
May, 1929, to 79 cents in July, 1934; pipeline 
employes’ hourly average rates from 54 to 78 
cents and refinery employes from 64 to 75 cents 
per hour. 

Recently, several companies have announced 
increases in rates of pay for employes who were 
paid less than a certain wage; in one case the 
increase was $5 per month for all who were 
getting less than $135 per month. Such em- 
ployes, in this company, were those who were 
added to the payroll in 1933 in response to the 
appeal of the President. A great many of them 
were not needed, but they have become per- 
manent employes. This company is typical of 
many. 


HILE the reduction in hours, even though 

accompanied by increases in hourly rates of 
pay, between the dates of May, 1929, and July, 
1934, resulted in a decrease in the weekly aver- 
age earnings, the present average income, in 
terms of buying power, differs little from the 
1929 wage level. Says the Institute report: 

«it is found that-in July, 1935, (latest 
month for which complete figures are published) 
the drilling and producing employe received 
$27.88 weekly, as compared to $34 in May, 
1929. The increased purchasing power of his 
July, 1935 wage, however, brought his earnings 
to within 1.7 per cent of his May, 1929, weekly 
wage. In real wages, therefore, he received 
practically as much as he did in 1929, despite 
the fact that he only worked 36.1 hours per 
week in July, 1935, as compared to 51 hours in 
May, 1929, a reduction in hours of 29.2 per cent. 

“The position of the refinery employe is even 
more favorable. Dollar wages in July, 1935, 
amounted to $27.80 per week, which is only 
11.4 per cent below the May, 1929, figure. The 
purchasing power of the July, 1935, wage, how- 
ever, exceeds the 1929 purchasing power by 7.3 
per cent, considering the indexes of cost of liv- 
ing for these two periods. In effect, therefore, 
the refinery employe is earning 7.3 per cent 
more in terms of purchasing power than he did 
in 1929, despite the fact that his hours have been 
reduced 29.6 per cent.” 

The cost of living index factor reveals that 
pipeline employes’ earnings were 24.9 per cent 
greater in July, 1934, than in May, 1929. 
Figures for 1935 were not available for this 
division. However, there has been little change 
since July, 1934. 

In creating new jobs, responding to the appeal 
of the national administration early in 1933, 
the oil industry set a mark of which it may well 
be proud. More than 170,000 persons were 
added to the ranks of its wage earners. Of this 
number, about 100,000 were employed in the 
marketing division. 

Except for the drain upon many already de- 
pleted treasuries of oil companies, the participa- 
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uon in the re-employment program was accom- 
plished with ease, for hours of work had already 
been shortened to a point where little additional 
cutting of time was required. 

Throughout the history of the oil industry 
labor troubles have been few. Wages and living 
conditions have been primarily responsible for 
the industrial harmony that has prevailed but 
numerous other factors have been at work for 
many years. Among these are group insurance, 
sickness and death benefit plans, pension plans, 
credit unions and_ stock purchase plans. 
Economic security for oil employes was planned 
and the plans were working long years in the 
case of some of the larger oil companies before 
social security legislation was proposed in 
Congress or in state legislatures. 

Not all companies have made provision for 
profit-sharing, insurance and pensions, for many 
are small and inadequately situated financially 
to do such things. But every major unit in the 
business and many of those of less-than-major 
stature distribute earnings among employes in 
one or more of the several ways mentioned. 


Here is one example. A company, operating 
in one section of the United States, employs 
about 5000 persons in all branches. Under this 
company’s pension plan, each employe, when 
pensioned, receives a yearly income equal to two 
per cent of his salary for each year of his service. 
The fund from which this is paid is built up 
jointly by employe and employer. The employe 
contributes five per cent of his salary and the 
company a like amount. Should an employe 
leave the company before his pension period 
begins, his accumulated contributions to the 
fund are returned to him, plus four per cent in- 
terest. 

This same company, like many others, makes 
it possible for employes to purchase insurance at 
extremely low rates. The company’s contribu- 
tions to the insurance premium fund provide for 
the purchase of insurance at rates as low as 60 
cents per $1000 monthly. The minimum policy 
obtainable is $3750 and the maximum under the 
group plan is $15,750. 

With the introduction of the federal social 
security act, some oil companies are finding it 
necessary to make changes in their pension plans 
so as not to conflict with the aims of the act. 
Companies are making such changes as are 
necessary in pension and annuity plans to allow 
them to work independently, and in some cases 
to supplement, the federal-state plan. While 
benefits from the government plan cannot be 
drawn until 1942, one large oil company has al- 
ready announced its new thrift plan for em- 
ployes, which will augment whatever they get 
from the federal old-age plan. 

Under this thrift plan, employes are permitted 
to deposit from three to 13 per cent of their 
current earnings. On the three per cent, the 
company will match the employe contributions, 
dollar for dollar. On any amounts up to the 
next 10 per cent, the company will deposit 50 
cents for every dollar subscribed by employes. 
From time to time the company may make ad- 
ditional deposits into the fund and these will 
be allocated among the participating employes. 

Under this plan the fund may be used for a 
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Among oil men, safety is a creed. This group of oil company workers makes no secret of its record of working days 
with no lost time accidents 


variety of purposes, according to the desire of 
each employe. A certain minimum is required 
for the purchase of an annuity. Beyond that, 
employes may utilize their credits to obtain 
additional group annuities, single premium life 
insurance or endowment insurance, shares of 
stock, or payment of dues in approved hospital 
and medical associations. 


Stock purchase plans for the benefit of oil 
company employes have been in effect for years, 
in dozens of companies. Employes under such 
plans are permitted, but not required, to pur- 
chase stock up to a certain specified percentage 
of their pay and the company adds a dollar for 
each one the employe puts up. Prices for each 
purchase period—three to six months—are an- 
nounced and such prices take into account the 
book value of the stock. It is seldom that the 
purchase price is as high as the going price on 
the exchange where the stock is listed. At the 
completion of the pay-out, the stock is delivered 
to the employe and he is free to do with it as 
he wishes. Financial security has been achieved 
by thousands of employes through these plans. 


Several oil companies grant financial al- 
lowance to an employe whose services are 
terminated through no fault of his, provided he 
has served one year or more. This, in effect, is 
a form of unemployment insurance which re- 
quires no contribution from the employe. 


As is the case with any industry utilizing ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment and any form 
of heat, there are certain hazards in the oil 
business. The fight against these hazards has 
been a long, vigorous and expensive one. Co- 
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operatively and individually, oil companies have 
developed safety devices for use all the way from 
drilling the well to the filling station. The in- 
struction work goes on ceaselessly under the 
direction of men trained in the work and such 
organizations as the National Safety Council, 
American Petroleum Institute, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and National Petroleum Association plan 
continuously to reduce accidents. 

How well this work is succeeding in the oil 
industry is shown by figures compiled by H. N. 
Blakeslee, of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s department of accident prevention. 
Accident frequency has declined 54 per cent in 
the last eight years and accident severity has 
been reduced 36 per cent. In 1934 the injury 
frequency in the oil industry was 6.4 per cent 
less than the average for all industries. 

The accident report for 1934 covered about 
285,000 actual workers in 137 companies. 
Applying the injury frequency rate of 1927, a 
reduction of 52,107 injury cases is reflected. 
Had these injuries occurred, reports Mr. Blakes- 
lee, the cost at $300 each for medical and com- 
pensation claims would have been $15,632,000. 

Evidence of the enlightened course which the 
oil industry has pursued in its relation with its 
employes is found in numerous ways, but one 
of the most striking is in the “separation rate” 
for refinery employes. By this is meant the 
number of workers who quit voluntarily, were 
discharged or laid off, expressed in number of 
workers per 100 employed. The latest figure, 
for June, 1935, shows the rate of separation in 
the refining division as 1.91 compared to 3.46 
for all industry. 
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How the Oil Worker Spends His Dollar 


How Widely Business Firms Benefit Was 
Established by Oil Company Operating 
Throughout Ohio, in Flow of Money Test 


in his weekly or semi-monthly pay envelope 

—$1,216,764,000 such dollars were handed 
out in 1934 to 999,800 employes—permeates 
deep into the business structure of the com- 
munity. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, which operates 
refineries and marketing facilities throughout 
the state, used a plan which brought in accur- 
ately the information as to how its employes in 
representative districts of the state spent their 
wages. 

The varied lines of business and professional 
men that benefit from the oil industry’s wage 
dollar, as determined by this company—the 
grocer, the meat man, the landlord, the drug 
store proprietor, the doctor and dentist—would 
hold about the same the country over. 

The plan of the Standard of Ohio consisted in 
meeting the semi-monthly payroll in certain dis- 
tricts in silver dollars, which are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth in Ohio, and then tracing the course 
of the dollars, with the aid of the local banks 
and business houses, 

Dayton, an Ohio city of 200,000, was chosen 


Ta Dollar handed the oil industry worker 





~ 


My Silver Dollar pay was spent as follows: 


Namber of Dollars 








Groceries and Meats ‘ ee oe 
Rent — 
Savings—savings account, insurance, building 

and loan payments, etc = JS 
Utilities—gas, water, electricity, telephone, carfare > oe 
Department Stores a a 10 
Drug Stores iil cliceaiaiiicl 
Doctor and Dentist eee: eee 
Furniture Pree ee 
Dairy . . ce’ (eee 
Automobile—gasoline, oil, repairs and other expenses ee es 
Theatre and other amusements ee 
Restaurants nae. Sees 
Miscellaneous : ’ mn Pe 





* 
TOTAL _ LV. 


Name__ 





Please return this prompt!y—signed or unsigned, just as you wish—to your department head 














The blank employes of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio used in 
the Flow of Money test to tabulate how their pay was spent 
in their communities, as filled out by one employe 


ol 
bo 


for the first Flow of Money test. The stage was 
carefully set. In co-operation with the Dayton 
division manager of the company the mayor, 
chamber of commerce, heads of various commer- 
cial associations, chain stores, utilities and de- 
partment stores were visited and the plan was 
explained. The assistance of all was requested 
in making the test effective. 


The mayor and the chamber of commerce is- 
sued proclamations, the newspapers took an in- 
terest, the public was told what was going on. 
Public interest was lively. 

Enough silver dollars for the payroll were 
shipped to Dayton from the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Cleveland and they were distributed un- 
der guard. Along with his two weeks wages in 
Silver, each employe was given a blank form 
which he was asked to fill out, showing how he 
had spent his money. Eight thousand dollars 
were paid out. 

When the reports from the various sources 
came in they were turned over to an accountant 
for checking and analysis. They showed the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Of the $8,000, 23 per cent went for meat and 
groceries; 20 per cent went to the landlord; 11 
per cent went to clothing and department stores; 
6 per cent for gas, electricity and telephone; 13 
per cent for savings, including building and 
loan; 4 per cent went for medical attention. 
Restaurants, dairies, drug stores, theatres and 
filling stations got the rest. 

Two per cent of the total came back to the 
Standard Oil Company in payment for gasoline 
and oil. 

The Flow of Money test at Dayton was so suc- 
cessful it was decided to extend it to other dis- 
tricts to see whether results obtained on a wider 
scale would check those in the Dayton test. 

In rapid succession the test was put on in 
Cleveland, Columbus, Youngstown, Toledo, 
Marion, Mansfield, Canton, Lima, Zanesville and 
Portsmouth cities ranging in population from a 
million down to 31,000. The smallest payroll 
paid in dollars was $2300, the largest $110,000. 
A total of 195,700 silver dollars were used. The 
payrolls included refinery workers and employes 
in all departments of wholesale and retail mar- 
keting. 

The results were remarkably similar for all 
the cities, large and small. The average shown 
for all the tests follow: 

Food took 22.5 per cent of the income; rent 
14.8 per cent; department and clothing stores 9.7 
per cent; savings, 15.7 per cent; gas, electricity 
and telephone, 6.7 per cent; automobile upkeep, 
including gasoline and oil, 7.8 per cent. 
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Oil Products Relatively Lowest 


In Prices of All Commodities 


Fc more than 27 months, the field, or post- 
ed, price of crude oil produced in the Mid- 
Continent and the southwest was. un- 
changed except for small adjustments affecting 
fields with a limited supply. On Jan. 9, 1936, 
prices were advanced throughout the region. In 
some fields the advance was 10 cents a barrel, 
in others 15 cents. 


During this period, and for some time before, 
the oil industry, together with the authorities in 
the principal oil producing states, has been 
working most successfully to bring about the 
holding of crude oil production to market de- 
mand for it. 

This is a policy in which the public interest 
is much concerned, for it means greater con- 
servation of petroleum resources by keeping 
the crude in the ground until it is needed. This 
avoids the cost of storing surplus crude in tanks 
above ground and the loss of some of that oil 
through evaporation and the loss of the natural 
gas, which can be held in the ground to help 
produce more oil in the future and at lower cost 
than by pumping. The oil industry has found 
that it can bring oil to the surface from the 
known reserves in underground pools, when 
needed, as quickly as it can be taken from stor- 
age tanks above ground. 


The state authorities in the oil producing 
states, and not the oil companies, determine 
regularly how much oil shall be taken from the 
ground to meet current demand and the federal 
government has a hand in it too. The oil pro- 
ducers can appear before these state agencies 
and state their case for increasing their amount 
of production. 

The accompanying chart shows how steady 
prices for oil products have remained in the last 
two years, when great progress has been made 
in working out, with the state authorities, this 
conservation policy of keeping the oil in the 
ground until it is needed. The chart, based on 
government data, shows that the price index for 
petroleum products is at the same level, even 
a trifle lower, than back in the latter part of 
1933, and that prices for petroleum products, 
when compared to their 1926 level, are lower 
than for all other commodities. 

The last previous general change in crude oil 
prices was effective Sept. 29, 1933. Following 
the late advance of Jan. 9, increases were post- 
ed in other producing areas which normally are 
affected by whatever happens in the Mid-Con- 
tinent and the southwest. Thus the Rocky 
Mountain fields and those east of the Mississippi 
River participated in the advance, 
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The increase was a normal functioning of the 
economic law of supply and demand. The fact 
that there are several fields of large potential 
producing capacity in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Kansas and Louisiana operating under 
restrictions ranging as high as 97.5 per cent of 
that capacity does not affect the broad operation 
of the economic law. 


TATE regulatory commissions in those states 
now translate into public policy, through 
their orders, the technical knowledge gained by 
the oil industry through the years. An oil well 
may be likened to an automobile. The automo- 
bile may be rated as capable of going 100 miles 
per hour but no prudent driver would operate it 
at that speed continuously. He would soon ruin it. 
An oil well may have a gauged potential pro- 
duction of 10,000 barrels per day, but every oil 
operator knows its flow would decline rapidly 
if produced at full capacity. The reservoir 
energy which pushes the oil into the hole and 
lifts it to the surface would be speedily ex- 
hausted and the well would soon be producing 
only a few barrels daily by pumping or other 
artificial lift methods. 
Thus, to prolong the flowing life of a field and 
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Price index, from government data, of petroleum products 
in relation to other commodity price indices from September, 
1933, when crude oil prices were established on basis that re- 
mained unchanged to Jan. 9, 1936. Index here is on petro- 
leum products, not crude oil, and shows that prices for oil 
products, compared with their 1926 level, have remained 
relatively lower than for all other commodities 
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to avoid the above-ground waste which occurs 
under conditions of wide-open flow—waste of 
gas produced with oil and evaporation loss of 
oil stored—the several states named issue or- 
ders which take into account the engineering 
determination of critical operating rates for 
wells and pools. 


Had it not been for this policy, the principal 
flowing reserves of today would be fields of 
pumping wells. The chief of these is the East 
Texas field, the production of which to date has 
been more than 800,000,000 barrels. It has been 
in existence since 1930. It is a field of flowing 
wells today and engineers believe it will be 
yielding the greater part of its daily production 
by natural flow five years from now, and the cost 
of producing will be much less than by pumping. 
The attempt has been throughout to hold the 
field to a safe operating figure; the attempt was 
only partially successful at times because of in- 
effective enforcement machinery and lack of 
statutory authority. 

It is working now, however, and the Texas 
Railroad Commission, having determined by 
engineering tests that the daily withdrawal 
from the field should be less than 450,000 bar- 
rels, writes orders each month limiting the pro- 
duction in the light of the technical testimony. 

This method is being applied to the flowing 
wells of other fields in the several states. 

Limited in this way, there is not always sur- 
plus crude oil available for refineries. For some 
months preceding the recent price raise, some 
refiners had been paying premiums over the 
price posted by leading buyers of crude oil. 

Reduction of above ground stocks of oil has 
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Trend of stocks of petroleum and motor fuel demand since 
September, 1933, when lust major price change was made 
prior to small raise in crude oil prices in January, 1936. This 
was the longest period of unchanged crude price in the his- 
tory of the oil industry 
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occurred under the policy of control which 
states have been working out over a period of 
years, but this is in the interests of conservation, 
since the best place to store crude oil is in the 
ground. This reduction in stocks played an in- 
cidental part in the recent price raise. In 1935 
total stocks of crude oil in the United States 
were reduced 22,300,000 barrels and in 1934 the 
reduction was 17,000,000 barrels. On Dec. 31 
last crude oil stocks were 315,000,000 barrels. 
The lowest point since 1922 was on Nov. 30, 
1926, when crude oil stored in the United 
States totalled 313,244,000 barrels. 


ROM the producers’ standpoint, the price ad- 

vance was several months overdue. The price 
which prevailed from Sept. 29, 1933, afforded 
only bare operating expenses for the many 
thousand “stripper” wells of the nation. These 
constitute an important reserve. But the policy 
of regulating production had not been worked 
out by the states to the point where it was ef- 
fective and this delayed the paying of a better 
price. In 1934, “thot” oil from East Texas was at 
such volume that the refiner who paid full post- 
ed crude price could not realize enough on his 
operations to break even. The crude oil market 
was threatened, for the refiner who operated on 
“hot’’ oil paid far less for his supply than the 
posted price. 


In late 1934, a federal board was established 
to assist state authorities in regulating produc- 
tion to avoid bringing more oil to the surface 
than was needed. This board dealt with the in- 
terstate traffic, preventing “hot” oil from 
leaving the field of origin. This was a func- 
tion which the state could not perform. Peace 
prevailed for about three months, then the 
U. S. Supreme Court held invalid that section 
of the industrial recovery act under which the 
board was created. Another period of heavy ship- 
ments of “‘hot’’ oil threatened the price. Major 
purchasers were reluctant, however, to add to 
the troubles of an industry that had taken 
heavy punishment for several years, and the 
crude oil price was maintained, 


Congress reenacted statutory authority for 
the reestablishment of federal aid to the states 
in enforcing their rules, and the new period of 
“hot” oil was ended, as to great volume, in 
March, 1935. Threatened upsets, in the form of 
attacks on the new law, delayed for months any 
improvement in the producers’ situation, but ad- 
judication of the constitutional question has pro- 
ceeded through the primary federal courts and 
“hot” oil has been nearly eliminated. 

Hence, the increase in price. Purchasing 
companies, competing with premium payers, 
met the competition and evidenced their belief 
that the conservation policy of the states was 
to endure by offering more money for crude oil. 

The policy of regulating the big wells in the 
newer fields, recognizing both market demand 
and the physical waste which accompanies wide 
open-flow production, was demanded by all but 
a few units in the industry and their arguments 
before legislatures and state commissions pre- 
vailed. 
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THE PUMP ISLAND GOES MODERN 
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The so-called modern art rage has not only brought the oil industry smart service stations, but they are inexpensive and 

most efficient. By reason of the plain lines and absence of decoration, oil architects and engineers have been able to 

design stations that will be quickly erected and can be taken down and moved without wrecking the building. Service 
stations today may look like much more money than those of yesterday but they actually cost far less 
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Crude petroleum, from its natural state in the ground, musi 
undergo lifting to the earth’s surface, refining, treating, stor: 
ing and transporting hundreds, perhaps thousands, of miles 
before it serves its useful function in the tank of your auto- 
mobile or, in the form of some other oil product, adds to 
your comfort and convenience. All these operations are costly, 
yet the price of petroleum products to you is relatively the 
lowest of any commodity 
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Who Owns the Oil Industry? 


By WARREN C. PLATT Editor 


million people, living in every state and in 

pretty nearly every city and town, espe- 
cially the small towns. This applies to holders 
of stock in the larger companies as well as in 
the small local ones. 

These stockholders are in pretty much every 
line of business activity there is as well as all 
of the professions. They hold all kinds of jobs 
from president down to laborer, even though 
not in a company stock ownership plan. 

Only the small companies and perhaps a few 
of the middle size companies can be dominated 
by a small number of stockholders. In the case 
of many of the small producing and particular- 
ly marketing companies, one man may own all 
of the company except a few qualifying shares 
for directors. 

But the big companies have their stock hold- 
ings so split up that it would be an impossibility 
to get any dominating faction together with- 
out having some outstanding general issue of 
great importance to the company and then the 
issue would have to be argued publicly. The 
day of a small group owning most of the stock 


Tu oil industry is owned by probably a 


passed with the dissolution of the old Standard 
Oil group back in 1911. The new big companies 
that have come into the business since that date 
did so almost entirely on money from the gen- 
eral public. 

Stock holdings of the original builders of 
these big Standard Oil companies have quickly 
disintegrated on their death. This is shown by 
statements filed with the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce three years 
ago in connection with an investigation of the 
pipe lines. Some of the original families have 
their holdings, or a good part of them, in trust 
agreements or family corporations but mostly 
the shares have been distributed and are now 
held by the second and even the third and 
fourth generations. 

What is most interesting as showing the 
democracy of the oil industry is that none of 
these old Standard families:seem to have a 
single member in any position of consequence, 
if on the payroll at all, of an oil company. And 
there is not a man at the top of any of these old 
Standard companies who did not start at the 
bottom, or close to it, and work up without be- 


How thoroughly oil company stockholders cover the country is shown by the black dots on the map 
below of Pennsylvania, Every dot is a town or hamlet where lives one or more stockholders of just one 
Ss big oil company, The 10,585 stockholders of that one company in Pennsylvania live in 811 of its 2828 mu- 


nicipalities, 


A number of these stockholders are in towns of less than 100 population 
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ing sheltered on the ascent by any of these old 
family stock holdings. 


The men at the head of the newer companies, 
poth big and little, all invariably started at the 
bottom. In the case of nearly all of those who 
built the smaller companies, even running into 
valuations of several millions of dollars finally, 
the company was sold to larger companies at 
the creator’s retirement, because of ill health 
or old age or death. The sales were for lack of 
a successor in the families. In a few cases, where 
the owners tried giving the business to their 
sons, they had to come back into the harness 
despite their advanced years or physical in- 
firmities to save the companies. There have been 
many sales in oil marketing but few indeed be- 
cause of the unprofitableness of the business. 


In only a very few instances, almost a hand- 
ful, has a family been able to develop sons who 
have succeeded’ to the business and continued 
its growth and Independent existence. Oil 
fathers seem to have about the same difficulty 
in developing the right kind of sons who are 
also interested in the oil business, as have 
fathers in all other lines of business. 


But as these small companies have been ab- 
sorbed and eliminated from competition, other 
Independent companies have sprung up so that 
the increase has more than offset the loss. A 
new supply of stockholders has been coming in- 
to the business each year, while the decendants 
of the departed oil man transfer to the stock 
lists of the larger companies and increase in 
number, 


The information that we have on oil company 
stockholders is fragmentary as regards the in- 
dustry as a whole but the means used to get 
it has been sufficiently thorough to warrant 
basing the conclusions we have upon it. How- 
ever, the ideal thing would be for all oil com- 
panies, and other stock companies as well, to 
keep a perpetual record of who their stock- 
holders are, what they do, how they live and 
even to find out frequently what they think, 
not only about the company and its policies but 
about the policies of government as they affect 
the business. Were it possible to locate every 
stockholder of business these days and cause 
each to identify himself or herself, undoubtedly 
the apparent sentiment as regards business 
would be much different. 


Most stockholders of the larger companies 
in any line do not seem to have a feeling of 
ownership of the business, as is generally the 
case with smaller companies. Stockholders think 
only of profits in dividends and in appreciation 
of the stock on the market, rather than of the 
company as an institution in which they own 
a part. Probably one of these days, when the 
attacks of politicians get severe enough, the 
stockholders will organize themselves in a group 
to defend their stock interests and they won’t 
be just the big stockholders either. 

A number of oil companies gave us such in- 
formation as they had of their stockholders 
and a number had their registrars mail ques- 
tionnaires to lists of their stockholders from 
which some of this data was obtained. Then we 
mailed to every home telephone in two typical 
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western small cities, a questionnaire. It is from 
this information that computations have been 
made which give us an estimate of more than 
a half million stockholders without duplication 
in 17 of the largest companies. Taking more 
than 5000 producing companies and 10,000 mar- 
keting companies, with the smaller of the 
larger companies, we believe the total stock- 
holders of the oil industry, without duplication, 
surely reaches a million people. 


Of these stockholders, according to the fig- 
ures of some of the larger companies, the women 
stockholders will run easily to a quarter of the 
total. A number of the largest companies have 
a third of their stockholders women. Most of 
these women, it appears, had their holdings 
given them or left them on the death of the 
donor. But quite a number bought the stock 
with their own money. This is particularly true 
of school teachers, the better paid class of 
women in business and housewives who have 
been given an allowance, 


ROBABLY half of the oil stocks of the bigger 

companies are held in the smaller cities and 
towns, even down to villages and cross roads. 
The stock lists of one large company show that 
it has 10,585 stockholders in Pennsylvania who 
live in 811 cities, towns and cross roads of the 
2828 municipalities in the state. Of these 3648 
live in Philadelphia, 1060 in Pittsburgh, 184 
in Erie and 98 in Scranton, all above 100,000 
in population. The remaining half of the stock- 
holders live in smaller places, which number 
807. The map shown herewith is peppered with 
black dots to represent the towns wherein these 
stock holders live. 


It is surprising how small some of these towns 
are where their company has a stockholder or 
two and there is nothing particular about the 
company that would make it appeal to a small 
town inhabitant more than a large city, nor 
appeal to Pennsylvania more than some other 
state. More than 200 of these towns are less 
than 2500 in population. They run down to 50 
and 75 and these little places are not suburbs 
of the cities. It is also surprising how many 
stockholders there are in some of these small 
towns. There are towns of around 4000 people, 
and not suburbs of the larger cities either, with 
14, 7, 28, 4, 7, 11 and 15 and so stockholders 
each. Some of those tucked way off in the coun- 
try with a thousand and less people will have 
two and three and more stockholders. Probably 
in some of these cases several are in one family. 


In the case of another big oil company, to the 
first few thousand of whose list the registrar 
mailed a questionnaire which did not require a 
signature, out of replies of 1052, 39 stockholders 
were found to live in towns of 500 or less; 27 
in towns of from 500 to 1000; 110 in towns of 
1000 to 5000; 76 in towns from 5000 to 10,000, 
giving all told in towns of 10,000 and under. 
252, or one fourth of the replies. There were 
112 in towns of 10,000 to 25,000; 73 in cities 
from 25,000 to 50,000 and 78 in cities from 50,- 
000 to 100,000, making a total for cities of 100,- 
000 and less of 515 stockholders, or almost half 
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of the total list. Every state and the District of 
Columbia was represented in this return from 
the thousand stockholders and they lived in 
466 towns and cities, 

It is always a question how clearly most peo- 
ple understand a questionnaire but, if the face 
of the returns can be believed, almost 25 per 
cent of these replying stockholders bought their 
stock since the depression started, indicating a 
confidence in oil stocks that perhaps did not 
obtain with other investments. 


Of the replies just 25 per cent indicated that 


they are women. Of the 266 women replying 
9 were housewives, the rest holding the usual 
run of jobs that women have. 

The duplication of oil company stockholders 
was shown by 636 saying that they owned shares 
in two or more companies. The division was: 
owning stock in only 1 oil company 417; in 2 
oil companies 221; in 3 companies 186; in 4 
companies 73; in 5 companies 65; in 6 com- 
panies 32; in 7 companies 12; in 8 companies 
16; in 9 companies 4 and in 10 companies 10. 
Two men admitted to having stock in 20 com- 
panies each, Ninety-one stockholders said they 
also owned oil stocks not listed on any of the 
recognized exchanges. How the small man is 
played for a sucker was shown by 65 of the 1 
share owners confessing to having unlisted 
stocks. 


HE wide variety of occupations and jobs that 

these stockholders have is shown in an accom- 
panying table. They include most everything, 
laborers, writers, nurses, stenographers, beau- 
ticians, 8 clergymen, practically every type of 
engineer known, 168 housewives and the house- 
keeper of a girl’s dormitory, several police of- 
ficers, a letter carrier, two letter clerks and two 
postmasters, 2 waiters in restaurants, 9 stu- 
dents, 42 school teachers and professors, and 
11 who reported themselves ‘‘unemployed.”’ 

The larger oil companies have always been 
recognized as sound investments for trusts, es- 
tates and their preferred for insurance com- 
panies. In one company the holdings of com- 
mon stock for trust estates, guardians for in- 
dividuals, churches, colleges, hospitals and in- 
surance companies will mount to 27 per cent 
of the total issued and of the preferred stock 
of this company, 25 per cent is held by insur- 
ance companies. The stability of the larger oil 
companies has long appealed to this type of 
investment manager, 

The story of how the Independent local mar- 
keting companies are owned has been obtained 
by more than a thousand replies from them. 
Most of these are personal enterprises started 
in a small way, on a shoe string, and built by 
the personal efforts of one man who, in more 
than a third of the replies from the thousan4 
companies, is the sole owner. There were 33 
partnerships, 58 companies with two stockhold- 
ers, 159 with three, 4 with 70 stockholders, 5 


with 44 when they declined rapidly to only 
10 companies with 10 stockholders. All to- 
gether of the thousand replies 800 of them 


had 10 stockholders and less and the remain- 
ing scattered up to many hundred stockholders. 
This statement disregards the co-operative 
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cil companies that replied. They reported stock- 
holders all the way from a few hundred up to 
30,000, this latter is an outfit that issues stock 
on the installment plan, you paying for the stock 
out of your gasoline purchases. 


The originators and stockholders of these 
companies came from many walks of life. The 
complete list of their origin is printed in a table 
but a few samples are: 


15 were accountants 
8 were soldiers 
11 lumbermen 
9 meat and grocery men 
9 hardware men 
35 auto dealers 
9 tire men 
18 garage men 
28 salesmen, not oil 
13 were attorneys 
33 were bankers or in banks 
83 farmers 
20 college students 
11 teachers 
296 former oil company employes 


These companies reported surprising ages in 
a few cases but the big growth of this Inde- 
pendent competition could be said to have 
started about 1917 which start was probably due 
to the great Cushing pool a few years before 
creating so many Independent refiners who 
got so many jobbers started. 


Some of the companies go back more than 
100 years for their first birthday undoubtedly 
having been in the whale oil business or gen- 
cral merchandising business then. One com- 
pany claims its birth in 1812, another in 1817. 
Five started before the Civil War. From then 
to 1900 only 31 now operating got their start. 
The following ten years to 1910 saw only 20 
starting. The next six years to 1916 found 39 
newcomers. The following 14 years to 1930 — 
the peak — the new companies of those answer- 
ing numbered 765. Since 1930 the new com- 
panies number 297. The figures by years for the 
thousand companies replying to our questions 
are: 


No. of No. of 

Year com- Year com- 

started panies started panies 
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The foregoing rate of growth in newcomers 
can be taken as fairly indicative of the increase 
in competition in petroleum marketing, The 
above rate is borne out also by gasoline tax 
reports by states over the years. The narrow- 
ing actual margins due to the large number 
of gasoline outlets has been having the effect 
of decreasing the newcomers and even putting 
some of the older companies out of business. 


Of the thousand replying, 23 companies re- 
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ported that their business is about the same as 
the first year they started. These companies 
run from very small ones to three that are be- 
tween a million and two million gallons a year. 
Thirty-two reported a decrease in gallonage. One 
of the larger ones with a loss of 56 per cent 
reports a gallonage today of 1,250,000 gallons 
and another with a loss of 50 per cent reports 
a gallonage today of almost 9,000,000, Undoubt- 
edly the questions were not properly answered 
in these cases. These companies probably have 
reported their loss from their peak gallonage 
and not from that of their first year. The loss 
undoubtedly was due to a radical change taking 
place in the business or in marketing conditions, 
probably the dropping of a price incentive, or 
competition narrowing that price differential so 
it attracted fewer customers, 

All the other companies reported good to 
tremendous increases in their business over their 
lives two going as high as 5000 per cent. Most 
of them, however, run between 100 and 1000 


Stockholders Say They 


ed as follows taking all the comments as 


Tea as follows | have voluntarily comment- 
they come, the brickbats with the bouquets: 


An electrician, now employed in a manufac- 
turing plant near a large eastern city writes: 
“Just why have not stockholders in all com- 
panies been organized. Think of the effect it 
would have on the politicians when they realize 
that instead of having a few ‘Big Boys’ to bat- 
tle with they were fighting millions like us.” 
He owns stock in two oil companies. 

A bookkeeper and auditor, in the east, owner 
of stock in three cil companies, adds: ‘‘and t’ell 
with the new deal.’’ 

A credit manager in the east, stockholder in 
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per cent increase, 

Only a few of the thousand replying were of 
any considerable size; 550 doing a million gal- 
lons a year and less; 217 from one million to 
5 millions and 46 more than 5 millions, Six of 
the companies do from 12,000 to 50,000 gallons 
a year; 38 from 50,000 to 100,000 gallons; 109 
in the next 100,000 bracket to 200,000 gallons 
a year with 75 in the next to 300,000 gallons; 
64 to 400,000 and 62 to 500,000 gallons a year. 

For more information as to who constitutes 
the gasoline marketing business today see other 
stories in this issue, one on oil prices and an- 
other on competition. With the last story is a 
list of every gasoline marketer in the state of 
Minnesota this last summer and his business in 
gallons by cities. This table gives one the best 
information on who owns the oil marketing 
business today. The big agricultural states seem 
to invite this kind of competition more than the 
eastern states but in the East too there is much 
of this local home town oil business, 


Like The Oil Business 


two oil companies says: “It would be well if 
Congress would be given a 5-year vacation with 
pay. Just keep them out of Washington. That 
will help considerably.” 

A 70-year-old accountant, stockholder of two 
oil companies and resident in a town of 2500 
population in the state of Washington, writes: 
“Your belief that ‘‘this information will cause 
the lawmakers to view the industry in a fair 
and just way” is, in my belief, unfounded. The 
nutty man (and nuts sure as shootin’) who, 
because he started the present recklessness in 
spending has shown the way to others and is 
therefor responsibile not only for federal but 
for all other reckless outgo and consequent 
increased taxes as well, cannot with his men- 
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Training in first aid methods is a serious business with the oil company employe. 
This picture, taken at Warren, Pa., during a competitive first aid meet, shows 10 


teams representing oil companies in action. 


ment and traveling 
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The oil cOmpanies furnish the equip- 


expenses for these teams 
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tality be fair and just and his gang of socialistic 
advisors have no intention in that direction. 


“As I see it anyone who has anything at all 
will have it taken away under present tendencies 
without regard as to how it was acquired, the 
owners liability to get out and earn a living 
or anything else. 


‘“‘My age is 70. lam beyond the earning period. 
My very top income never exceeded much over 
$300 per month. Out of that, through years 
of self-denial and saving, I managed to accumu- 
late sufficient to keep me in comfort (to me) 
in later years. The depression brought me down 
to a bare existence. By successive changes in 
my mode of life I have accomodated myself 
to circumstances and while I admit regrets I 
can nevertheless say with honesty that I would 
be content if permitted to keep what little is left 
me not one penny of which was ever gained by 
trickery or dishonesty. 

“You may or may not be interested in the 
foregoing. The old typewriter was handy, I 
had the time and the safety valve happened 
to pop. 

‘While dubious as to results I nevertheless 
wish you success in your efforts, Oh yes, I voted 
for him I’ll sadly admit.”’ 


RETIRED business man in New York City 
and owning stock in three oil companies 
writes: “Statistics show that Oil and Gasoline 
Companies pay more taxes, to the Nation and 
state Governments, than any other comparable 
industry. This means that users of Oil and Gaso- 
line, are overtaxed. Perhaps something may be 
done to adjust this “inequality.’’ When citizens 
make appeal to the legislature, their appeal is 
just marked “Lobbyist” and let it go at that.’ 
A housewife, owner of stock in one company, 
in an upstate New York town of 4000 people, 
writes: ‘‘My husband also owns stock in one. 
He is an M.D. and is a pathologist in a hospital. 
We have owned these stocks for many years. 
Bought before the depression, They seemed to 
be the only stocks that we had that ever were 
any good, We only have a few shares,’’ 

A woman, stenographer and clerk in St. 
Louis, stockholder in two oil companies, writes: 
“Was beautifully and satisfactorily employed by 
the Standard Oil Co. here and bless the name 
Rockefeller.”’ (Evidently not employed there 
now and this does not happen to be the com- 
panies she owns stock in today.) ‘‘That day has 
gone and I wish I could again work for an oil 
company, My father did hauling for a former 
Standard subsidiary, Our large family was but 
half grown when he died, Four children under 
fourteen years were orphaned, That company 
extended work to my 20-year-old brother, and 
the younger sisters were still allowed the fine 
earnings of this work to support this fully or- 
phaned family, while I was employed as a sten- 
ographer too,” 

A housewife of 30 years of age, in an eastern 
city and stockholder in two oil companies, com- 
ments: “Since 1929 have not been in sympathy 
with big business interests nor banks. Their 
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selfish policy whereby a few gain all the wealth 
does not appeal to me. Am contemplating dis- 
posing of this and other stocks and what cash I 
receive will put in U. S. Govt. bonds. I have lost 
a lot on Industrials who have schemed and 
connived against the little fellow for years and 
now I am for those who will legislate to right 
the wrongs perpetrated by capitalists for gen- 
erations.”’ 


An accountant who also is secretary of some 
company and stockholder in five oil companies, 
living in a Missouri city of 10,000 population, 
says: “I am certainly for you 100% in getting 
out these letters. In the past few years I in- 
vested in oil stocks as I use to work in the oil 
fields drilling for companies. My income from 
my stocks are now very small and it hurts. I 
purchased the stocks as an investment and not 
a gamble.’’ 


A salesman, living in a Pennsylvania town 
of 17,000 population who now owns stock in two 
oil companies but owned stock in three prior to 
the depression, adds: ‘‘Also paying on a home. 
Have two children. Pay my bills, that is, have 
so far.’’ 


One who says his profession is a “judge’’, 
who lives in a large midwestern city adds: 
“Those who control the policies of the oil com- 
panies are those people and those influences 
connected with Wall Street. If those people will 
get out of politics and give their attention to 
the business of the oil industry the interests 
of the stockholders will be served.”’ 


A housewife of New York City, owner in 
three oil companies, says: “I pay the rent and 
food bills for my family of four persons, I sup- 
port 12 persons in other states, At present J am 
borrowing at the bank to meet taxation and a 
surgeon’s bill.’ 


A questionnaire is returned from Philadelphia 
with the occupation of “‘laborer’’ typed in and 
ownership confessed in one oil company. To 
this is pinned a sheet of yellow copy paper or 
second sheet, signed by a minor and giving his 
street address, The name given is of foreign ex- 
traction, On this yellow paper is the following 
letter: 


“Cooperating with you and your patron, I 
just answered, and am about to mail to you, 
your questionaire. May it in its small way con- 
tribute to your praiseworthy aim, 


“There is a wee doubt, however, whether your 
motive is entirely altruistic or possibly self- 
seeking, a scheme to justify further fleecing of 
the sheep by the wool-barons, 


‘You and your patrons well know, as well as 
any one who is in the least acquainted with the 
internal functioning of stock-ownership does, 
that stock-holders like myself and thousands of 
others, have as much power to influence the 
price-policy or any other financial program in 
‘our’ company, as, say, a thousand pieces of 
cane-sugar, dropped scatteredly in the Atlantic 
Ocean, have, to sweeten that water, 


“So will you therefor keep in mind this sup- 
plementary letter when interpreting you statis- 
tical data resulting from your current survey, 
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for I’m quite certain that there are many others 
who are beginning to think as I, and are on 
the verge of trying some concentrated chemical 
action to sweeten the salty waters of the At- 
lantic. By direction of my parents: Yours sin- 
cerely”’ and signed. 

A grain dealer, who owns his own business, 
in a Minnesota town of 800 has stock in two 
oil companies and says ‘‘My wife has 25 shares 
(naming large Mid-Continent company). In this 
small town I know of at least 10 people who own 
oil stocks in various co. Believe all bot outright. 
Nothing held on margin.”’ 

A lathe hand in a machine shop in a large 
city in the province of Ontario, Canada has stock 
in two oil companies and says: “I might add 
that my wages for the last 5 years have avy- 
eraged about $700 and for the 23 years of my 
married life about $1000. My dividends from 
these 2 companies are $10 a year each, which to- 
gether with a few other small dividends from 
companies in other lines have come in decidedly 
useful especially during the last few years.” 


A 78-year-old woman, living in a small Penn- 
sylvania city, had been a public school 
teacher for many years. She now owns stock in 
two oil companies. She writes.: “I saved money 
for old age. I have nothing but good to say of 
my oil experience. Thank you, and, I wish good 
to our oil industry.” 

A retired man, stockholder in one oil company 
and living in a Pennsylvania town of 2700 peo- 
ple comments: “I see no disgrace in owning 40 
shares of an oil stock as I paid for it, nor that 
I use gasoline in my car and burn oil in my cel- 
lar. My only disgrace is that the wife and I 
worked hard for nearly 50 years to have some- 
thing to live on in our old age, and now this idi- 
otic bunch in Washington seems to think that 
any one not on the relief is necessarily a crim- 
inal. Am past 78 but full of fight yet.” 

A school boy of 15 years, in a small Pennsyl- 
vania city says of his holdings in one oil com- 
pany: ‘“‘These shares were purchased with money 
recieved as gifts and will be used to help me 
thru college.’’ 

A housewife in Berkley, Calif. has stock in 
three oil companies and says: ‘‘Wife of a law- 
yer, needing my investments — the interest 
therefrom to help carry the family expenses.” 

A chemist in a medical laboratory in Chi- 
cago and stockholder in five oil companies hands 
this worthwhile suggestion to the oil industry 
which makes one wonder how many other sug- 
gestions one could get from stockholders that 
are checking up their oil companies: ‘At this 
time I wish to call your attention to another 
item, which the oil companies cannot only assist 
the stockholder but the motorist who uses their 
products. Many owners and attendants of oil 
stations of the Chicago area are residents and 
voters in Illinois, yet obtain out-of-state licenses. 
In doing so they do not have to get a city ve- 
hicle license. These parties are chiselers and 
the law abiding citizen or motorist does not 
take kindly when such a condition is known. It 
appears as if the oil company should scrutinize 
a little more carefully its employes (an editorial 
in National Petroleum News is a suggestion). 
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Do not you believe that such a requirement is a 
correct one?” 

A railroad agent and telegraph operator in 
a Pennsylvania town of 200 details his present 
holdings of oil stocks as 50 shares of Socony- 
Vacuum, 50 Barnsdall, 50 Pure Oil and 50 
Standard Oil of N. J. In addition he holds 200 
shares each in the following unlisted stocks 
Euclid Oil, Middle States Oil and Advance Oil. 
On the current market price his listed stocks 
have a value of $5300. 

A retired man who was first in the electrical 
engineering field and then in textiles, living in 
a suburb of New York City, lists his holdings 
as Mission Corp., Standards of Ohio, California, 
Indiana and New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, Con- 
solidated Oil, Atlantic and adds that his wife 
has some Skelly Oil. 

A wholesale marble dealer of New York City 
lists stock in Continental, Pure, Royal-Dutch- 
Shell and Standard of New Jersey and then 
two unlisted stocks we never heard of. 

The owner of a Coca-Cola bottling works in 
a small Georgia city has stock in four listed 
oil companies and one unlisted, and adds his 
wife also has stock in several oil companies, 

A bank cashier in an Ohio college town of 
10,000 reports stock in nine listed oil companies 
and one unlisted, and adds: “There are a large 
number of stockholders in oil companies in and 
about this community.” 

A kindergarten teacher reports that she and 
her sister have a small school in their home in 
an eastern city and that in addition to owning 
stock in a good oil company ‘‘We own a small 
interest in Oil Royalties and a small interest 
in Southwest Trust Co.—an oil co.’’ 

A teacher in a small state college in a south- 
ern state reports that her oil holdings consist 
of 50 shares of Socony-Vacuum, 35 shares of 
Atlantic Refg. and 5 shares of Standard of In- 
diana, 

A widow in Pittsfield, Mass. says she invested 
in four oil companies “for dividends and appre- 
ciation”’ and that her daughter also has stock in 
three oil companies. 
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Oil Stockholders From All Walks in Life 


HE great diversity of business ac- 
tivities of oil company stockholders 
is shown by the following classifi- 
‘ations given in reply to questionnaires 
sent to some stockholders of a typical 


big oil company. There are few ac- 
tivities of life that are missing. The 


number of stockholders of the thou- 
sand who replied are given for each 


classification they designated. 


Accounting officer. 
Accounting employe... 
Accounting partner 
Accounting cler 
Accounting owner... . 
Accounting secretary . 
Advertising salesman. . 
Advertising assistant manager 
Advertising secretary-treasurer 
Advertising secretary-treasurer 
Advertising secretary... 
Architecture officer 
Architecture owner... . 
Architecture partner. 

Magazine illustrator. . 
Association, assistant treasurer 
Association, assistant manager 
ee PPP CECT OTe 
Dealer, furniture (owner 
Dealer, newsdealer (owner 
Dealer, barber supply (owner 
Dealer, sporting goods (partner). . 
Auto dealer manager.......... 
Auto dealer, garage owner. ....... 
Amt Gealer OWNEL.. ....06cccesece 
Auto parts mechanic............ 
Auto parts treasurer (reconstruction 
Baking business owner. , 

Baking business assistant secre ty ry. 
Banking manager (safety deposit 
Banking assistant vic paimeameees 
Banking president . 
Banking treasurer. 
Banking employe ; 
Banking vice-president 
Banking trust officer . 
Banking officer 
Banking cashier. . . 
Banking teller. 
Banking assistant secretary-treasurer 
eS ae 
Banking secretary 

Banking manager 

Beauty shop owner 

Brokerage employe. ... 

Brokerage partner. 

Brokerage owner... . 

Brokerage president. . 

Chain store president 

Chemist and designer 

Chemist employe. . . . 

Chemist officer . 
Christian Science pri wctitioner 
Clergyman......... 
Club owner (baseball club 
Club president (baseball club 
Club president... .... 
Coal operating preside nt. 
Coal operating vice-pre sident and superintendent 
Coal operating foreman........... 
fo SR rrr ere 
Collection agency owner....... 

Concrete company owner. .... . 

Construction company foreman. . 

Contractor, owner... .. 
Contractor, owner (pi tinting 
Contractor, president. 
Contractor, building. ..... 
Contractor, drilling. .... 
Contractor, stone mason. . 
Contractor, carpenter 
Copper mining foreman 
Credit company manager 
Dairy owner......... 
RR rere 
Department store manager ; 
Distributing company vice- pre sident 
Druggist, owner. ....... 
Druggist, vice-president . 
Druggist, manager 
Druggist, pure hasing agent. 
Electrical employe... . . 
Electrical foreman................. 
Electrical manufacturing (employe 
Electrical purchasing agent 
Electrician ie 

Engineer, employe 

E ngineer, mechanical 

E ngineer, electrical 

E ngineer, research 

E ngineer, mining (owner) 
Engineer, chemical. . . 


agency 


(trade assn. 
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‘ngineer, industrial......... 
sngineer, aeronautical . 
ongineer, i, 
cngineer, civil (owner) . 
gineer, draftsman 
cngineer, power plant. . 

gineer, consulting. . . . 
FUE MMNNNIOB So kv isins 5.0 2 edad 
‘ngineer, highway de artment (employe 
ngineer, civil (supervisor 
“xport company owner 
Ser ree 
Fertilizer employe. bet : 
Freight & Chartering Brokera~> own-r... 
Fruit & Produce auditor and office manager 
Funeral director............ 
Fur store employe........ 
Fur salesman (retail fur) . 
Geologist, consulting. : 
Grain & Feed dealer, owner 
Grain & Feed dealer, manager 
Grain & Feed dealer, vice pr« sident 

Groceries & Meat, owner . 

Groceries & Meat, manager (wholesale meat 
CrUGRUNGt CONTIG. 6s sav oes eves ees 
Hardware salesman. : 

Hardware store manager 

Hardware company vice presi: ient 

Holding company secretary AR Te 6 ee oe 
Holding company manager (mortgage loans 
Hospital superintendent. . . . 
Hospital assistant superinte ndent. 
Housekeeper (girls dormitory ) 
eee Dee re eee 
Ice, department manager 
Import company owner... . 
Import company Officer... . . 
Insurance employe......... 
Insurance bookkeeper. . . . 
Insurance president 
Insurance vice president 
Insurance owner....... 
Insurance manager. 

Insurance secretary. 
Insurance c onsulting a actu: ry 
REWONMOR TOMMIRED: 556 osc ciiceacwscar 
Investment trust-estate... 

Investment trust manager 

Investment trust vice-president. 
Investment trust officer. 
Jewelry salesman. ..... 
Jewelry employee... ... 
Jewelry owner... . 
Librarian, research ¢ 
Librarian, employe... 

Liquid fuel device company salesman. 
Lithographing, employe : 
Lithographing owner (lithog. manufacturer 
Lumber salesman 

Lumber president. (wholesale) 

Lumber owner (lumber and building 

Lumber manager. 

Lumberfpresident (lumber and buil ling material 
Lumber, lumberman (owner 

Machinery salesman. 

Machinery sales engineer. . 

Machinery employe (lathe hand) 

Machinery company, part owner 
Manufacturing, Chief of Board (dental supplies 
Manufacturing vice-president. . . . 
Manufacturing president (bottling works 
Manufacturing president (brick works 
Manufacturing president. ........... 
Manufacturing owner. ............... 
Manufacturing, officer (tools). ........... 
Manufacturing, assistant manager (piano) . 
Manufacturing, general manager. . 

Manufacturing owner (milking machine ¢ ompany 
Manufacturing, manager of silica ¢ ompany 











owner 





sistant 





Manufacturing, chemical engineer (chemical mfg. 


Manufacturing, acid reclaim operator 
Manufacturing treasurer (metal — 
Manufac ‘turing agent. = 
Manufacturing owner (cigar manuf: awe turing 
Manufacturing vice-president (oil well equipt. 
Manufac turing, research (mining & mfg. co. 
Manufac turing, asst. treasurer (leather goods 
Manufac turing, factory accountant 7 : 
Manufac turing, part owner (shirt manfg.) . . 
Manufacturing, department manager 

Manufac turing, owner (chemical) 
Manufac turing, RET EE ere 
Manufac turing, owner (hardwood lumber 
Manufacturing, president and general manager. 
Manufacturing, purchas. agent (mfg. chemists 
Manufac ‘turing, secretary (farm machinery 
Manufacturing, partner. . 

Manufacturing, president (iron foun: Iry 
Manufacturing, ~<a mer. (carpet 
Merchant, owner. 

Merchant, employe. 

Merchant, manager (gener: al store 

Merchant, part owner 

Merchant, president. ... 

Merchant, store manager ‘ 

Merchant, assistant treasurer. 


Merchant, treasurer-manager (wearing apparel). 


Merchant, buyer (merchandise 
Merchant, ladies ready wear. . . 


ed ee ee ee ee er 
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Merchant, retail........... 

Milling company manager. : 

Moving & storage company vice- president. 

WPCCMIMNIIE 55 5c paca xu ts kde ew ee eee pees 

Paint and varnish, sales auditor.......... 

Paint and varnish chemist. ....... 

Paper dealer (owner)............. 

Paper dealer (owner) wholesale. . . . 

Physicians and surgeons....... 

Political, factory inspector. . . 

POUICON SOO ios coc vo 50 04: 

Political, Justice of Peace... . . 

Police officer. ............. 

Post office, postmaster. ... 

Post office, clerk. . 

Post office, letter carrier 

Printing salesman. 

Printing, (linotype oper: ator) 

Publishers, newspaper owncr . 

Publishers, part owner. . : 

Publishers, president (newspap er)... 

Publishers, vice-president (book) 

Publishers, secretary. ........... 

Publishers, manager. 

Publishers, vice- preside nt and editor | newspaper) 

Publishers, salesman. ...... 

Publishers, circulation manager. 

Railroad, employe. ...... 

Railroad, agent........ 

Railroad, officer. ...... 

Railroad, conductor. 

Railroad, foreman. . . 

Railroad, bookkeeper. 

Railroad, cashier. 

Railroad, tratlic represent: itive 

Railroad, auditor. ..... 

Railroad, engineer . 

Rancher, owner. 

Rancher, cattle si alesman . 

Real estate, owner 

Real estate, pi artner. 

Real estate, assistant vice- pre sident. 

Real estate, employe. . . 

Real estate, manager (remedial loans) 

RRGail GaGRte, TROKOE. 6c ise sescences 

Real estate, officer. ............ 

Restaurant owner. Be eter 

Restaurant, employe. ...... 

Restaurant, waiter 

Restaurant, executive chef 

Retail merchant owner 

Retail merchant, manager 

Lo”. eee 

Shoemaker ‘shop, owner. 
Silk, employe (weaver) . . 

Silk. superintendent. 

Silk, part owner (spinning cor mpany 

Snuff factory, manager........ 

. ycial worker..........---- 
cn eA ee 

Steel, secretary- treasure - 

Steel, president........... 

Steel, metallurgist........ 

Steel, treater 





Steel, treasurer (steel foundry 

Steel, mechanic........ 

Steel, rolling mill worker. . 

Steel, owner (auto sheet meti al). 

Steel, production supervisor. 

Stove company, owner 

Street railway, assistant treasurer. 
Street railway, civil engineer. ....... 
ENG a asi aninene sites 
Sugar company president erry ree 
oe eS SS ee 
School, teacher of music... . 

School, professor Se O Ree eens 
School, assistant superintendent. 
‘Telegraph company, ne ee 
Telephone, employe. 

Telephone, assistant engineer. 
Telephone, manager.... . 

Telephone, supervisor. . 

Telephone, engineer....... ; 
Textile, employe............ 
Textile, president.......... f 
Textile, partner (manufacturinz 
Title and trust company, president. . 
Tool manufacturing, employe. 
Transportation, president. ...... 
Transportation, engineer....... 
Unemployed. . . 
Upholstering, owner........... 
Utility company, employe 
Utility company, manager 
Utility company, treasurer....... 

Warehouse company, employe.............. 
Warehouse company, assistant treasurer . 

Water treatment service, president. : 
Wholesale, owner (auto parts and mac h. shop x 
Wholesale, employe (fruit)............ 
Wholesale, secy.-treas. (tobacco and ci andy) 
Wholesale, owner (marble) 
Wholesale, manager (seed) ........ 

W holesale, manager and vice- pres. (optici: ian 
Wholesale, owner (grain and investments) 
Wholesale, salesman (plate and gla ass) . 
Wood working shop, owner. ere 
U.S. Government, employe........... 
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The ‘“‘Why” of Dixie 





“NATIONALLY KNOWN—LOCALLY OWNED” 


Its Significance to Marketing 





HE 


O the man who says, “Filler up,”” the most 
T important thing the oil industry can do 1s to 

supply a satisfactory grade of gasoline where 
and when he needs it, at a satisfactory price. In 
large part, the entire industry stands or falls on its 
ability to solve the problem, how gasoline can 
reach the consumer at the lowest average cost. 

In oil marketing, as in all industry today, the 
solution hes in the preservation of strong, intelli- 
gent and fair competition. 

The question of distribution has been answered 

if the gasoline station is an answer 


a quarter 
of a million times. The industry 


implied that all Independents sell off-grade ma- 
terial. ‘This is likewise not the case. By far the 
largest part—some 70 per cent—of the service sta 
tions selling first grade material at the published 
price is comprised by independently owned outlets. 
The big question in gasoline and oil distribution 
comes down to this: what type of distribution is 
best fitted to serve the motoring public at the low- 
est cost? Excluding the cooperatives, which have 
an appeal to certain classes of buyers, and exclud- 
ing the price cutters who will continue in business 
as long as there is off-grade merchandise to find its 
way to market, the answer to 





has evolved its own type of 
building, its own unique equip 
ment such as the lift, comput- 
ing pump, and pressure lubri- 
cator. It has been most zealous 
in studying the needs of the 
consumer and so ingenious 1n 
providing the necessary serv- 
ices to accommodate those needs 
that the filling station has grad 
ually absorbed some of the func- 
tions of the garage, the entire 





functions of the tire and battery 


Dixie thus stands for the 
maintenance of local control, 
the maintenance of lowest 
possible cost distribution, the 
observance of uniform high 
specifications, and the 
achievement of wide spread 
identity. 


the question les between the 
two classes of outlets—the 1n- 
dependently owned and the in- 
tegrated company owned. 
Granting that both classes 
will continue to be represented 
in various proportions, the fu- 
ture of the two competitive 
types depends upon (a) their 
relative efficiency and (b) the 
amount of subsidy which in- 
tegrated owned outlets receive 
from other branches of the bus- 








shop, some of the functions of 

the hotel, some of the functions of the drug store, 
and manifests an ability to reach out in almost any 
direction to add further services. 

Marketing outlets may be divided into four 
classes: Cooperative; price cut stations; independ- 
ently owned stations and stations owned or leased 
by integrated companies. Though they hold an 
important place in the industry, cooperative out- 
lets and price cut stations are in the minority. 

Because price cut stations are not owned by in- 
tegrated companies, they are sometimes lumped 
with other Independents and their methods of do 
ing business are sometimes confused with those of 
the larger part of the independently owned sta 
tions which do not engage in price cutting. This 
confusion has sometimes had the effect of obscur- 
ing the genuine contributions which Independents 
have made to petroleum marketing. 

Because Independents can operate at a lower 
cost, all Independents are thought of in some quar- 
ters as being price cutters, but this 1s not the case. 
Because price cutters generally sell off-grade ma- 
terial, in the heat of competition it is sometimes 
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The Dixie organization 
is designed to be an answer, in part at least, to the 
first part of this question—the efficiency with which 
Independent operations are carried on. 


iness. 


Some of the Problems of Gasoline 


Distribution 


The distribution problems of the oil industry 
have come to include not only the familiar prob- 
lems of retailing but also a large number of new 
ones not encountered in other lines. For example, 
gasoline and oil are distributed through stations 
which over-lap each other’s market area. This 
raises the question of how many service stations 
a given marketing area can support advantage 
ously, how densely they may be located, and 
whether to build a smaller number of stations on 
prominent locations or a larger number on less 
expensive sites. An additional problem arises as to 
whether to own, lease, or distribute through 
dealers. Good judgment in selecting sites and 
arranging leases—judgment which is greatly de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of local values, trade 
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practices, and business trends~—is one of the prime 
essentials of prudent marketing. 

Supervision of service methods and _ sales 
practices 1s another matter that is particularly 
difficult to handle in the marketing of petroleum 
products. And greasing, washing, battery and tire 
repairing, electrical adjustments are all services 
which are not easily standardized. Supervision of 
personnel performing services of this sort is ef- 
fective in direct proportion to the proximity of 
management and ultimate consumer. 

Credit is another problem that looms large in 
the distribution of petroleum products. Unit sales 
are small and most of the merchandise is not such 
that it can be sold on collateral notes. The selection 
of credit risks requires great care, close business 
acquaintance with the habits of the buyer, and an 
inexpensive method of follow-up. Here again, re- 
moteness from the customer results in unnecessary 
loss and increased expense in handling transactions. 

Even advertising, which has been considered 
capable of being handled on a uniform basis by an 
advertising agency, is beginning to show signs of 
requiring more localized attention. As long as 
advertising is carried on by means of radio, maga- 
zine, and standardized newspaper copy, a central 
agency is able to administer the campaign. But 
it should be observed that this kind of campaign 
requires the adoption of copy of such a noncommital 
nature, and particularly in connection with gasoline 
which is rapidly reaching a standardized quality, 
that gasoline advertising has lost a large part of its 
influence over consumers’ buying habits. The 
fantastic slogans used by various brands, the 
tendency to rely upon humor rather than direct 
methods of selling, are sy mptoms of the bewilder- 
ment of advertising copy writers in dealing with 
petroleum products and the disinclination ‘of the 
buying public to accept canned sales talk. 


National Versus Local Brand Competition 


Distribution of petroleum products on a nation 
wide scale was first achieved in the early Twenties 
and there are now some thirty brands which have 
achieved national or wide sectional distribution. 
The advantages of wide spread sale are numerous. 
The identity of brand over a wide area promotes 
prestige and is a great sales builder. Coupon inter- 
change is facilitated. Large scale distribution 
permits the support of big adv ertising programs and 
extensive advertising, in turn, ties the business 
into the integrated company rather than the local 
distributor. 

On the other hand, local brands and_ local 
operation possess certain great advantages. Local 
companies are able to establish relations with 
many customers which are not affected by adver- 
tising and this reduces selling costs. Local manage- 
ment is able to supervise service more effectively 
and can cultivate customer goodwill to greater 
advantage. Close relations with customers permit 
of better credit supervision and lower credit losses. 


More intimate knowledge of the market and 
customers results in supplying specialized mer- 
chandise desired in that locality. More thorough 
knowledge of real estate values and building trends 
permits the local company to secure its station 
sites On more advantageous terms. 

In general it can be said that integrated com- 
panies have built up their distribution with an eye 
to gallonage more or less in disregard of cost where- 
as Independent marketers have been compelled to 
confine their expansion to limits compatible with 
rigorous economy. 


Dixie Combines the Advantages of Both 


The Dixie plan gives the Independent jobber an 
opportunity to secure permanently a brand having 
distribution over ten states, yet at the same time 
leaves him in full control of all matters of a purely 
local nature. The essence of the Dixie plan is the 
Dixie franchise which gives jobbers permanent 
right to use the name and trade marks in their 
territory on condition that they supply merchan- 
dise of specifications determined by the central 
organization of Dixie and on condition that they 
adhere to Dixie’s uniform system of identification 
and advertising. 

In effect, Dixie jobbers are part of a system of 
distribution which ranks among the top twenty- 
five in the country and among the first ten in the 
territory it covers, yet every Dixie jobber is free, 
permanently, to pursue policies best suited to his 
locality and best designed to promote economical 
distribution. 

The history of the Dixie organization 1s impres- 
sive not by reason of any spectacular expansion but 
because of slow, steady growth without the appli- 
cation of high pressure promotional methods. There 
are no paid officers in the Dixie organization and 
all growth has taken place as the result of the 
spread of the Dixie idea through the enthusiasm 
of its members. 

The trade mark Dixie had been used for a num- 
ber of years by two jobbers in Michigan whose 
territories adjoined and who saw the ‘advantage 
of having a common name and uniform products 
available for their customers when they traveled 
from one locality to the other. Their example 
pointed the way to the solution of a problem that 
had been recognized by. other independents and 
in 1926 Dixie was incorporated in Michigan by 
seven jobbers. They were subsequently joined by 
other state organizations in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas. At the beginning of 1936 the 
number of jobbers in Dixie aggregates 150 and it 
is estimated that the total volume of gasoline sold 
by the Dixie organization is in excess of 175,000,000 

gallons per year. 

As other states have taken out franchises in 
Dixie an interstate organization has been designed 
to achieve on a national scale the adv antages of 
local control possessed by the individual units. 
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Uniformity has been secured by setting up an 
interstate office which has been vested with respon- 
sibility for enforcing the standardized requirements 
of Dixie among the state organizations and the to buy of any particular source, provided specifi- 
state organizations in Dixie enforce standardized cations laid down by the central board of Dixie are 
requirements among the individual jobber mem- observed. 

bers. The decentralization of responsibility has 
called for the assumption of some part of the or- 
ganization work of Dixie by each jobber member 


frozen up by preferential buying arrangements or 
group agreements. No provision can be inserted 
in any Dixie franchise compelling a Dixie jobber 


Dixie thus stands for the maintenance of local 
control, the maintenance of lowest possible cost 
distribution, the observance of uniform high spec- 


and a very close cooperation is maintained con- ifications, and the achievement of wide spread 

stantly between all the members of the organiza- identity. 

tion. It comprises one of the most responsible groups 
From the point of view of Independent refiners of marketing organizations in the oil business. In 

one of the policies of the organization is of particular the process of evolving an answer to the problem 


significance. One of the cardinal principles of Dixie 


of petroleum distribution, Dixie submits its prin- 
is that the channels of distribution must not be 


ciples as fundamental to any sound solution. 
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Protits 


and Losses 


Of Oil 


By H. J. STRUTH* 


IL, in the public mind, has long been as- 
QO sociated with dreams of fabulous wealth. 

Headlines in the nation’s press ever since 
Colonel Drake drilled America’s first oil well 
at Titusville, Pa., in 1859, have never failed to 
paint a vivid and alluring picture of new oil 
developments, of riches made over night and 
of fortunes beyond all dreams. ‘‘Liquid gold”’ 
is the name often applied to petroleum. 

But, despite all this advertised wealth, the 
fact remains that far more money has been put 
into the oil business than has been taken out. 
In fact a conservative estimate, in a balance 
sheet for the production of oil and natural gas 
alone since the drilling of the first well, shows 
that the millions of people who have sought for 
oil and sought and produced oil, have suffered 
a loss over these 76 years of some $3,672,000,000. 
Lest you think the printer has made a mistake 
and put in too many ciphers we write it out, the 
loss over all receipts is more than three and a 
half BILLION dollars. This estimate has been 
most consevatively arrived at so that it is far 
too low rather than high. 

One familiar with the oil business, such as 
the writer who has been a student of its 
statistics and its production methods and its 
history for a good many years, does not want 
to take all the glamor out of it for the uninitiated 
but he, like every one else in the oil industry, 
wants the general public to appreciate that oil 
is a business and, while of vast proportions, 
nevertheless it is subject to the same possibilities 
for profit AND LOSS as any other business, and 
even as a small enterprise. 

There are lucky strikes in oil production, 
where luck, rather than brains and effort, has 
paid tremendous dividends but the cold dismal 
fact also remains that, for every three producing 
oil wells—including the very small ones—drilled 
since the beginning of the industry, a dry hole 
also has been drilled. Dry holes will average 
a much higher cost than a good well because 
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the equipment for drilling them has to be carted 
sO many miles out into wild country and 
ignorance of the formations drilled lends to 
much trouble and loss of time and money in 
getting the hole down. So, for nearly 650,000 
wells drilled that have produced oil in greater 
or less quantities, the government record shows 
that nearly 200,000 dry holes also have been 
drilled, down which the oil industry and the 
general public dropped almost three billion 
dollars alone ($3,000,000,000.) 


As much of the guess work has been taken out 
of oil finding, as the industry, over all the years, 
has compiled the knowledge it has gained of the 
formations underneath the earth’s surface, even 
two miles below, one might almost say that a 
science of finding oil has been developed. 
However, it is not a science for finding oil but 
rather the use of considerable scientific knowl- 
edge in the search forit. It is entirely probable 
that the industry’s necessarily blind groping a 
mile to two miles underground for a liquid and 
a gas, will never be reduced to a science. Dry 
holes therefore continue to be drilled and at 
pretty much the average rate of all the past 
years, as the industry pushes its search ahead 
of this country’s needs for future supplies. 


But money has not been lost alone in the 
finding and producing of oil. Millions have 
been sunk in building refineries. At many places 
through the oil country today you will find ruins 
of old refineries, built with hopes and a lot of 
stockholders money, but perhaps none too well 
built nor managed, in fact often organized and 
operated by newcomers to the business who had 
the ability to sell stock but not to refine oil. 

Then more millions have been lost in establish- 
ing marketing enterprises. Not every gasoline 
pump that you see is making money for its owner 
and most of them are not owned or operated 
by the oil industry but by those who have read 
the lurid headlines of alleged oil wealth and 
have ventured their savings believing they had 
but to touch oil somewhere and they would 
become wealthy. 

However, after you have brushed through all 
the stories of sudden fortunes and the little- 
told stories of big losses—which the public 
seldom hears—one finds a real industry, of 
tremendous size and scope. It has more than 
twelve billion dollars invested, a vast force of 
men trained for many generations now in its 
work and its management. This army of men 
and women, by dint of hard work and great 
study is constantly pushing ahead in the sciences, 
and managing to make the industry earn only 
a most modest over-all profit. Some individual 
companies may prefit much, especially during 
some years, others lose and often lose much on 
occasion, but the vast majority, by hard work, 
manage to obtain a modest net profit that 
averages less than ordinary interest rates. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the oil industry 
in the United States can be gained from the 
fact that its combined investment in property, 
plant, and equipment aggregates $12,000,000,- 
000. Of this huge total $5,500,000,000 is in- 
vested in the oil producing branch, $3,400,- 
000,000 in the refining branch, and $3,100,000,- 
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Chart No. |[—RISKS OF OIL FIELD DEVELOPMENT 





AVERAGE EXPERIENCE 
On Drilling Wells in 1935 
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000 in marketing, pipe lines, tank cars, and 
tank ships. 

Production of crude oil in this country in 
1935 is estimated to aggregate approximately 
1,000,000,000 barrels, with demand amounting 
to about 1,040,000,000 barrels, the difference 
being supplied by imports and withdrawals 
from above-ground storage. 

Drilling records indicate the completion of 
nearly 22,000 wells in 1935, ranging in depth 
from 1000 to nearly 12,000 feet, entailing a total 
expenditure for this one item alone of about 
$440,000,000. In fact, a conservative estimate 
of the oil industry’s total expenditures for 
equipment and supplies in all branches of the 
business in 1935 involves a sum exceeding $800,- 
000,000. This sum is further magnified by the 
addition of expenditures for labor, salaries, 
taxes, royalties, ete. 

The tax bill of the oil industry, alone, is now 
well above $1,000,000,000, a year! 

Few industries in the United States today oc- 
cupy so prominent a place in the every day life 
of the average citizen as does the petroleum in- 
dustry. It is as important to the nation’s 
economic existence as is the neighborhood 
grocery store. The mere fact that gasoline is 
available everywhere a motor car may travel, 
emphasizes the dependability placed upon the 
oil industry by the motoring public and the 
necessity for this industry to conduct its opera- 
tions with a maximum degree of efficiency and 
sound business judgment. 

The first operation of the industry, the drilling 
of an oil well, is a hazardous business under- 
taking, even with present-day, scientific methods 
of locating productive structures. 

Locating an oil deposit by geology and the 
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“WILDCAT” DEVELOPMENTS 
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seismograph offers no guarantee that every well 
drilled in a particular structure will be a pro- 
ducer. reologic ages have complicated sub- 
surface structures to a degree where oil-bearing 
sands show material variations in composition 
and formation. 

It is not unusual, in an oil field, to find one 
well capable of producing, say, 10,000 barrels 
of oil a day, another only a few hundred yards 
away capable of producing only 50 barrels a 
day and a third drilled within close proximity 
to the 10,000-barrel completed as a “‘dry hole.” 


After an oil field has been definitely located 
by scientific methods of exploration, the extent 
of its productivity can only be determined by 
actual drilling of wells. In this process, the 
average experience results in the completion 
of about 24 dry holes for every 100 wells drilled. 
Preliminary figures for 1935 indicate that a 
total of 21,148 wells were drilled; of which 14,- 
384 were completed as oil wells, or 69 per cent; 
1662, or 7 per cent, were gas wells and 5102, or 
24 per cent, were unproductive, or “dry” holes. 
(See Chart No. 1) 

Many wells are drilled each year in unproven 
areas, in the hope of opening up new oil prodtc- 
ing territory. In many instances such operations 
are conducted by individuals with limited 
capital, who seek elusive oil wealth and place 
their confidence in the wheel of fortune. Such 
projects are termed ‘“wildcats.’”’” Frequently, 
they are instrumental in opening up vast oil 
producing areas and bring fame and fortune 
to their promoters. That such ventures are ex- 
tremely hazardous, however, is shown by 
‘“‘wildeat” statistics of 11 states for the year 
1934. 


These show a total of 1235 ‘“‘wildcat” wells 
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INDEPESDENT OPERATORS IN OHIO 
OCCUPY SUBSTANTIAL POSITION 


IN MARKETING PICTURE 


ITH more than 600 jobbers distributing between 30 and 40 

percent of the gasoline gallonage from their own bulk plants, 
Independent Operators hold a very substantial and useful position 
in the marketing of petroleum products in Ohio. The history of 
Independent marketing in the Buckeye State is a record of continuing 
progress with genuine public acceptance. In practically every com- 
munity of the state the services of Independent Marketers are 
available to the motoring public and business enterprises. 


The advanced plane to which marketing in Ohio has attained 
has come about largely through Organized and Cooperative endeavor 
developed by the oil men themselves through the Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Association, Inc. This Association, outstanding as a 
leader in its field, was founded 13 years ago by Independent operators 
bent on improving marketing conditions generally, rendering more 
satisfactory service to consumers, and concerning themselves with 
legislation affecting the industry. The Association holds the ccn- 
fidence and respect of its own members—the Independent Jobbers,— 
and the industry in general, and the public as well. 


Its Constitution, in setting forth the objects of the Association, 
declares its purpose:—‘*To promote and foster a friendly cooperative 
spirit among the distributors, marketers, refiners, producers and 
buyers of petroleum and petroleum products.’ These objectives 
become more fully realized year by year in Ohio. Marketers, large 
and small, have been encouraged by the Association, through its 
educational activities, to regard their problems in the light of the 
industry as a whole, particularly those relating to methods of sales- 
manship, merchandising and advertising, and including such serious 
questions as taxation and restrictive legislation. 


Twice regularly each year Ohio marketers are brought together 
at Conventions of the Association where subjects of helpful import 
are discussed, and at one of which there is an exposition of products 
and equipment. The publications of the organization keep the large 
and substantial membership informed as to current topics of concern 
to marketers. 


The affairs of the Ohio Petroleum Marketers Association are 
conducted under the direction of a Board of 12 members which meets 
monthly to consider subjects related to the welfare of the industry, 
the users of petroleum products, and the Independent Marketer. 
Headquarters of the Association is at 2630 A. I. U. Tower, Columbus. 
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drilled. Of these only 108 were completed as 
producing wells. The remaining 1127, or 91 
per cent, were dry holes, drilled at a total cost 
of $39,445,000, an average cost per well of 
$35,000. (See Chart No. 1.) 


Many wonder why the oil industry continues 
to drill thousands of wells when there is an 
overproduction of oil and prices decline until 
there is no profit for most producers. One im- 
portant factor is competitive drilling in new 
fields. Oil is commonly found in what is 
defined as a ‘“‘pool.’’ The owner or lessee of land 
mineral rights in such a pool is privileged by 
law to “‘capture”’ oil by drilling wells into the 
producing formation. Obviously, if one man or 
one oil company owned all of the mineral rights 
in a particular oil pool, the number of wells 
drilled would be controlled by the ability to 
market the oil produced. However, discovery of 
a new oil field usually discloses multiple owner- 
ship of the surface. Mineral rights are often 
purchased and resold, leased and re-leased in 
partial tracts, resulting in checkered ownerships 
and multiple drilling operations. 


OMPETITIVE drilling becomes acute when 
adjoining landowners drill successive wells, 
each of which calls for an “offset”? on adjoining 
lands, to prevent any individual from ‘‘captur- 
ing’’ more than his share of the oil in the com- 
mon pool. Just how far competitive drilling can 
be carried, despite unfavorable market condi- 
tions, is borne out by conditions in the East 
Texas oil field, where there are now more than 


20,000 wells that involve a total cost of nearly 
$300,000,000. 


Another factor which forces drilling of oil 
wells, whether needed or not, is the lease obliga- 
tion. Leases of mineral rights are usually made 
with the stipulation that a well must be drilled 
within a specified time, which if productive of 
oil, entitles the landowner to royalty equivalent 
to one-eighth of the market value of the oil. 

Obviously, the landowner will insist upon the 
terms of the contract, since he is anxious to 
obtain his share of the “‘liquid gold’”’ he believes 
to underlie his farm. Furthermore, the land- 
owner receives the royalty in addition to land 
rental and bonus fee, without having to share 
any part of the expense of drilling the well or 
marketing the oil. 

Competitive drilling practices, such as are 
recorded by the East Texas oil field, have un- 
doubtedly resulted in economie and physical 
waste. Many oil fields have shown a premature 
decline in productivity because of competitive 
drilling which resulted in overproduction, de- 
moralized market values and severe economic 
and physical waste. 

Steps to prevent the recurrence of such con- 
ditions have been taken by a majority of the 
oil producing states, with the adoption of con- 
servation laws designed to prevent waste of 
this valuable natural resource. As a result, 
leading oil producing states, such as Texas, have 
resorted to compulsory proration of oil produc- 
tion and specific development regulations which 
will work to prevent excessive competitive drill- 
Ing. 
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The oil industry itself, particularly the major 
integrated oil companies, has’ voluntarily 
sponsored development and production control 
of oil and has assisted in securing adequate state 
laws to prevent waste of petroleum. In fact, 
there are numerous oil fields today where drill- 
ing and production are controlled by agree- 
ment between oil companies holding mineral 
rights, and where competitive drilling, with its 


consequent wasteful effect, has been eliminated 
entirely. 


In some instances, oil fields are being op- 
erated on what is known as a unit plan, where 
drilling of wells is conducted in an orderly 
manner, costs being shared in proportion to: 
acreage holdings and proceeds from oil salés 
being shared in like proportion. Where such 
a plan of operation is possible, it results in a 
longer flowing life of wells and prevents ex- 
cessive operating costs. 


While the oil industry in majority favors state 
laws to prevent physical and economic waste of 
oil, it is natural to expect a minority to look 
upon such restrictions with disfavor. This is 
particularly evident in the East Texas field, 
where ownership is greatly diversified among 
hundreds of small tracts, and where certain 
minority factions continue to defy state laws. 
As a result, quantities of oil are produced in 
excess of prorated allowances and sold at prices 


considerably below official posted market 
values. 


This oil is termed “hot” oil. “Hot” oil has 
been a serious factor in the oil situation in East 
Texas, which has adversely affected the national 
oil markets. The far-reaching effect of ‘“‘hot’’ 
oil can better be appreciated by the public when 
it is realized that the East Texas field has, since 
its discovery at the close of 1930, produced more 
than 800,000,000 barrels of oil, of which over 
100,000,000 barrels was so-called “‘hot”’ oil. 

Obviously, if the 700,000,000 barrels of legal 
production was proportionately prorated among 
the surface owners in this vast oil pool, the 
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minority interests responsible for producing 
100,000,000 barrels of illegal oil undoubtedly 
stand accused of stealing oil that rightfully be- 
longed to the majority owners of the oil pool. 
Of course, those who are so accused resent the 
implication of “‘stealing,’’ endeavoring to justify 
their actions by the old law of ‘“‘capture.’”’ Never- 
theless, these interests sell their ‘‘allowable”’ oil 
at the posted price of $1 a barrel and sell the 
“hot”? oil at 25 to 30 cents a barrel. It is not 
difficult to see the effect of 100,000,000 barrels 
of “hot” oil, sold at one-fourth of the value of 
legal oil, which by refining yields 50,000,000 
barrels of gasoline dumped upon the market at 
prices which are below normal cost of manufac- 
turing and selling. This situation becomes even 
further aggravated by a certain type of dis- 
tributors who evade payment of state taxes on 
gasoline, another part of which may be used to 
undersell legitimate market values. 

Many will undoubtedly be surprised to learn 
that all of the crude oil produced in the U. S. 
from 1859 to the end of 1935, has actually cost 
the oil industry more than was received for it 
at the well. This fact may be more readily 
appreciated by examination of factual data 
presented in an accompanying table. (See Table 
1) 

While the production of crude oil has thus 
far proven unprofitable for the oil industry as 
a whole, it must be borne in mind that, in the 
process of developing supply sources throughout 
all these years, the oil industry has accumulated 
an underground, reserve inventory of oil in the 
ground of 12,000,000,000 barrels of oil and over. 
Obviously, this reserve represents a valuable 
asset which resulted from the large capital out- 





lay charged against all of the oil produced to 
date. 

Just what this vast underground supply of oil 
will bring in the way of market value, and what 
it will cost to bring it to the earth’s surface, is 
anybody’s guess. For one thing, it will cost 
far more to recover these barrels for lifting, 
capital charges, taxes, and overhead than has 
been the cumulative experience between 1859 
and 1936. 

Furthermore, the process of locating addi- 
tional, necessary future reserves must go on 
and recent history proves that development and 
production costs are ascending because new 
reserves are becoming increasingly difficult to 
find and drilling depths are greater today than 
at any time in the oil industry’s history. 

In contrast with the first well drilled by 
Colonel Drake, in Pennsylvania, in 1859, which 
struck oil at a depth of less than 100 feet, is 
a well drilled this year in Upton County, West 
Texas, which reached a total depth of 12,786 
feet. Obviously, to penetrate such great depths, 
through hardened sub-surface formations, re- 
quires costly equipment that will withstand the 
severe strain of abrasion, high temperatures, and 
terrific weight. Naturally, the total footage 
cost of drilling to such depths is extremely large 
and the steel casing and fittings of such a well 
run into huge sums of money. The cost of drill- 
ing one well to such depth is about $300,000. 

Whether or not the oil industry will be able 
to produce the known underground reserve of 
oil at a profit, while continuing its search for 
new sources of future supply, depends primarily 
upon future operating conditions. If competi- 
tive drilling is successfully regulated by state 





Table 1 
Cumulative Production Cost and Value of Crude Oil in U. S. 


(Period—1859 through 1935) 








Oil wells drilled ............:00+ G88,320 AVEFARO CORE OL FUG 000 oon cscsccccscs ccs sccsesscassessssctasectectesnssscccssecesassaivssccenseessessectesiees “SORTA PRODOLOUO 
Gas wells drilled ................. ce pen pl ciate, ctl sores ice MRL ac tc, ET ee OE mr ee EN 870,000,000 
Dry holes drilled ..............+ Ree I I EW iii tase shenincieibinsiinnlaniiaeshinsepeciesnncaiaanahiaa 2,956,000,000 
All wells drilled .............00 <tc ara ocitsssaa rte case ca MR coco, OO TR Le aT eT eT $13,551,000,000 
Deduct gas Wells .......sse a aR gc cer i I ee ee ee ne 870,000,000 
Oil wells and dry holes... ee I I A isis seiessasis sisbaccenssniskscsalnicsensisaalna aia shoadclsadintatedseled tabi $12,681,000,000 
Realization on total oil produced—17,680,000,000 bbls. at price at well of $1.21 per DDI. ......cceesesseseseeceseseeeesesces $21,410,000,000 
fseba mostior Grilling ol) WEB BNE AIG BONES cc.ceiccssscs ccscccssscciscencscse csdcecsscscssvcskcenccdkcasesdacoscasasieein'ei@sace Rekccsserstosstscsntiedbigeiiess 12,681,000,000 
LE a ee ee ee a NEEL CTT RE ee TT Le re ID $8,729,000,000 
TAftinge cost by fowing and pumping at ZO COMTS PEL BACON casa a cocci cicccciscssessscscsccecsssescceoseecssssse0voeceeueceecesévacccccsovedesseeeessoece $3,536,000,000 


Royalty, rentals and bonus payments to landowners at 27 Cents a DDI. oo... ccscccssssscssscssscsssssssccsscecssesccsecssssssesees 
Depreciation, depletion, interest, insurance, taxes, overhead at 22 cents per DDI. cc.ccecccccccccsccsscssscscssecesscssesssescsceecees 


4,865,000,000 
4,000,000,000 


ee Sanne See Re Ot Oo oP te er ee a ee er eee ee Ee ee Mr eee een *$12,401,000,000 


Primary loss on all oil produced to date (20 cents per barrel) $3,672,000,000 





*Does not include cost of exploration, which may logically be chargeable to remaining underground reserves. 


Explanatory Note:—Drilling and operating costs are considerably greater today than are shown to have been the cumulative 
experience of the oil producing industry, as cited by data presented in succeeding chapters of this article. All cost figures 
contained in foregoing table are the result of considerable research and careful analysis of conditions which have prevailed 
throughout the history of the oil industry. They are primarily estimates, based upon reliable indices of cumulative experience. 
They cannot be applied to the current oil production situation, nor to any particular separate period or geographical segment 
of the oil industry. They only apply as an over-all index of what it has cost the oil industry to produce all oil recovered 
since the first commercial oil well was drilled in 1859.—Author. 
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control of development and production, there is 
reason to believe that future recovery of crude 
oil may prove profitable. At any rate, the pro- 
ducing branch of the oil industry is entitled to 
a reasonable profit on its operations, the same 
as any other legitimate business enterprise. 

A conspicuous example to show why oil pro- 
ducing has not been profitable to date is the 
situation previously cited in connection with 
the development of the East Texas oil field. 
Petroleum engineers have repeatedly proven 
that closely spaced drilling of wells, foreed upon 
the industry by competitive developments, will 
not recover any more oil than could be obtained 
by wider spacing and fewer wells. 

In fact, evidence is at hand within the oil 
industry to prove that twice as many wells have 
been drilled throughout its history than were 
actually necessary to recover the oil produced 
to date. In East Texas, with more than 20,000 
wells on production, involving a cost of $300,- 
000,000, it has been proven that one-third of 
this number of wells would adequately provide 
present and future production requirements of 
that field. This indicates that $200,000,000 
was unnecessarily spent in the development of 
that area alone. Oil companies in the main did 
not desire to drill this number of wells. Yet, 
under conditions which have prevailed since the 
beginning of the oil industry, but which are now 
being rectified by state laws and the cooperation 
of a greater proportion of the industry itself, 
there has been no other alternative but to follow 
the pace established by precedent and the old 
“law of capture.” 


The cost of producing crude oil today ig in- 
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fluenced by many factors. For one thing, the 
average oil well is deeper now than ever before. 
Where wells were formerly drilled to an average 
depth of 800 to 1200 feet, they now have an 
average depth ranging between 3000 to 8000 
feet. Many of the wells drilled throughout the 
Mid-Continent area average 4000 to 5000 feet 
in depth; in East Texas the average depth is 
about 3800 feet; in the Gulf Coast depths range 
between 5000 and 6000 feet; in the Appalachian 
area drilling depths range between 1500 to 
3000 feet; in California, 4000 to 6000 feet is 
the average well depth. 

Ten years ago, the average drilling depth in 
the U. S. was about 2300 feet. The national 
average today is well over 4000 feet. The dif- 
ference in drilling cost may be measured by the 
fact that, prior to 1900, the average cost of drill- 
ing a well was about $5000; between 1900 and 
1920 the cost averaged approximately $10,000; 
between 1920 and 1935 the average cost was 
about $25,000 and today, the average well costs 
$35,000, with the usual expenditure for deep 
wells ranging between $45,000 to $68,000 per 
well. 

Operating costs are influenced largely by 
volume of oil produced by flowing and pumping. 
When a new field is discovered, production is 
stimulated by natural underground pressures of 
gas or water. The oil, therefore, is lifted by 
natural forces at minimum cost of recovery. 
However, the flowing life of an oil well is com- 
paratively short, and particularly so if com- 
petitive drilling results in unrestricted and un- 
controlled flow. 

All oil wells eventually and necessarily be- 
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OF the 900,000 wells which have beendrilled for 
Oil & gas in the United States, 197,000 were dry 
holes. Each dot on this chart represents ten 
wells. 
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come “pumpers” or “stripper” wells. This 
means that production can only be continued 
by mechanical pumping devices, which increases 
operating costs materially due to minimum rate 
of production that may thus be obtained. Many 
“stripper”? or pumping wells in the U. S. show 
a production cost in excess of current market 
values according to a recent survey by govern- 
ment authorities. ‘Stripper’? wells in the Mid- 
Continent area show an average production cost, 
after all charges, of more than $1 a barrel, 
whereas the average sales value at the well 
(Dec. 12, 1935) is $1 a barrel. 


The expression that “stripper wells are the 
backbone of the oil industry’”’ arises from the 
realization that 76 per cent of all producing wells 
in the U. S. are ‘“‘Spumpers,” having an average 
production of less than five barrels a day. Of 
the 350,000 oil wells in operation in the U. S., 
266,000 are “strippers’’ which pump less than 
five barrels of oil daily. It is evident, therefore, 
that 84,000 flowing wells in the U. S., including 
nearly 20,000 in East Texas, will eventually be 
placed on the pump at a material increase in 
cost of ultimate oil recovery. 


In response to the foregoing statement of 
facts, it is logical for the public to ask ‘Well, 
if the production of crude oil has not been profit- 
able to the oil industry, how is it possible for 
it to have continued in business all these years?” 


The answer is that crude oil is practically 
valueless in its raw state and must be converted 
into commercial products by refining in order 
to obtain a reasonable profit. This does not 
mean, however, that all companies and indi- 
viduals in the producing branch of the oil in- 
dustry, who do not own refining facilities, are 
operating at a loss. As a matter of fact, numer- 
ous producing companies, which sell their crude 
production to large refiners, have fared 
unusually well financially because of superior 
quality oil, favorable location of producing 
properties, low cost of development and recovery, 
large, well protected underground reserves, and 
capable, efficient management. 


Included in the overall picture, however, 
there are more unfavorable than favorable 
factors. Many large, integrated oil companies, 


which have shown consistent favorable financial 
results, must necessarily assume the risks of 


acquiring and operating unfavorable, high cost 
producing properties, along with more favorable 
ones, and strive by good management to realize 
an eventual profit from their combined opera- 
tions of producing, refining, and marketing. 

Transporting crude oil from the oil fields to 
refineries and coastal boat-loading terminals is 
another element of risk which the oil industry 
must take to insure dependable supplies of re- 
fined products to the public. When a new oil. 
field is discovered, it cannot be fully developed 
until a pipe line is laid to that area, supple- 
mented by an intricate system of gathering lines, 
connected to wells as they come into production.‘ 

Pipe lines are extremely costly. It fact, the 
investment in oil pipe lines throughout the U. S. 
at present aggregates more than $1,000,000,- 
000. Even a comparatively short pipe line, with 
gathering connections, say, of about 25 miles 
between oil field and main trunk line, involves 
an investment of about $250,000 to $275,000. 
Some of the larger integrated oil companies have 
an investment in pipe lines alone of from $20,- 
000,000 to more than $100,000,000. 

These are the ‘‘underground railroads” of the 
oil industry, which carry crude oil as much as 
1500 miles from oil fields in the Mid-Continent 
area to the Atlantic Seaboard. They not only 
carry oil produced and purchased by their sub- 
sidiary companies, but also carry oil for the 
account of other companies. This constitutes 
a traffic of about 1,000,000,000 barrels a year, 
including refined products as well as crude oil, 
from which the gross revenue amounts to over 
$200,000,000 a year. This traffic is, of course, 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as to tariffs charged, as in the case of the 
railroads. 

Profits derived from the transportation of 
crude oil from the oil well to the refinery have 
been said to “cover up a lot of sins’”’ of the oil 
industry, because they have been reported to 
be of substantial proportions. Whether pipe 
line profits offset losses in other departments 
of a large integrated oil company or not, the 
fact remains that the pipe line is an integral 
part of the oil industry, without which neither 
the producer nor refiner nor the public, for that 
matter, could be assured of expeditious move- 
ment of so essential a product. 

Nothing can take the place of a pipe line for 
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Now ‘We “Hunr~ 


Both the Gorest and the Gamer 


IFTY years ago it was a simple and 

inexpensive matter to go deerhunting. 
The game was within easy reach. Today, the 
expense is great for anyone who engages in 
the sport. Deer are to be found only in 
regions not easily accessible. 


Twenty-five years ago the finding of new 
oil fields was simple, in comparison with 
today’s technic. In many areas the surface 
evidence of structures which might reasonably 
be supposed to contain oil and gas was so 
plain that the geologist could map such 
structures quickly and at no great expense. 
Indeed, fields have been found by operators 
without geological training but who read for 
themselves the evidence which was in sight. 


Such easily found structures have been 
drilled. Many oil fields will be found and 
many billions of barrels of oil will be produced 
from fields not now known. But the location 
of the undiscovered fields, like the finding of 
deer, is expensive. 


In just four states, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Texas and Louisiana, it is estimated by 
authorities on the subject that from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 are being spent each 
month on geophysical work. Certain inci- 
dental but necessary outlays of cash not 
subject to estimation swell this total greatly. 
The figure given is for only four states, but the 
same type of work is being done in several 
others. 


Additional to the modern geophysical work, 
oil companies large and small collectively 
spend still more millions of dollars annually 
in reconnaisance work and mapping, in core 


drilling to determine the position of under- 
ground beds, in paleontological studies and in 
microscopic examination of formations. All 
this work is essential to the finding of places 
to drill for new fields. 


These methods do not find oil. They 
merely point out the places where it is 
feasible to drill or, to return to our first 
comparison, they find the forests where the 
deer might be living. The ‘‘game”’ must still 
be found. 


Failures are costly and the oil industry 
strives to reduce the percentage of failure by 
spending these huge sums on work preliminary 
to drilling. Over an eight-year period prior 
to 1935, roughly one well out of three drilled 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, was a dry 
hole. Included in this calculation are all the 
wells drilled in fields that had been discovered, 
as well as the “‘wildcats’’, or wells drilled in 
the hope of finding new pools. 


Narrowing the calculation to ‘‘wildcats”’ 
alone, from 75 to 90 per cent in any year 
are failures. 


The cost of finding new fields needed to 
keep pace with the great demand is an in- 
creasing cost. Beneath the soil of the prairies, 
under the dunes of shifting sand and even 
beneath the waters of bayous and _ lakes, 
nature has hidden the evidence of probably 
oil-bearing structure. Only modern, scientific 
methods will find this evidence. 


An increasing part of the oil dollar goes to 
the use and the improvement of these 
methods. 


BAY OIL CORPORATION 


Houston, Texas 


— Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A. G. Oliphant, President 
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quickly moving large quantities of oil from the 
the well to the refinery. Yet, when a new line 
is laid to a newly-discovered oil field, whether 
it be 10 miles or 200 miles from the nearest 
trunk line or refining center, such an investment 
cannot be considered otherwise than in the 
light of a “‘gamble.’”’ The company that builds 
such a line, and many of them are built each 
year, risks the capital outlay involved to the 
extent that there is no guarantee as to the pro- 
ductive life of the particular oil field to which 
the line is laid. No one can accurately forecast 
the extent or probable productivity of a new oil 
field, until sufficient development has defined 
the information required for such a forecast. 


OWEVER, as soon as the first well has been 

completed, and additional wells begin drill- 
ing, there is an immediate demand for a pipe 
line, to carry the oil to market. It may turn out 
that a particular area of this nature, to which a 
line is laid costing many thousands of dollars, 
will not show the rate of productivity indicated 
by the first well and may even develop severe 
water encroachment that would make continued 
operation of the field unprofitable. Such are 
the risks, however, that the company building 
a pipe line must take in the course of general 
business. 


Costs of transporting oil by pipe line vary 
from seven cents per barrel for short hauls, to 
§0 cents per barrel for movements from the Mid- 
Continent area to the Atlantic Seaboard. Crude 
oil selling for $1 a barrel at the well in Okla- 
homa would cost the refiner on the Atlantic 
Coast about $1.92 per barrel, made up as fol- 
lows, the pipeline charges being average Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approved tariffs; 
cost of oil per barrel at the well, $1; brokering 
charge 5 cents a barrel, gathering charge 10 


= 


cents; trunk line charge 77 cents. 


If the crude is refined in the Mid-Continent 
area, where transportation cost from well to 
refinery is the minimum, the movement of gaso- 
line processed therefrom to points on the At- 
lantic Coast would add about 3.5 cents per gal- 
lon (42 gallons to the oil industry’s barrel) for 
railroad freight charges. It is readily apparent, 
therefore, that it is more economical to move 
crude oil by pipe line to the Atlantic seaboard 
for refining than to refine it in Oklahoma and 
ship gasoline to the same destination. Where 
oil fields are situated near the Gulf Coast, as 
in the case of East Texas, the oil is moved by 
pipe line to the Gulf and thence by tank ships 
to Atlantic Coast ports; obviously more 
economically than if the oil had to move across 
the country by pipe line. 


At the same time, large quantities of crude 
‘il produced all over the southwest are piped 
to large, modern refineries on the Texas Gulf 
Coast, where they are refined into various 
products such as gasoline, kerosine, fuel oil, 
and lubricants, and shipped by tankers to all 
points along the Atlantic Coast. Transportation 
by water naturally has a material advantage 
cver both railroads and pipe lines. 


Refining of crude oil is another branch of 
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the oil industry where cost of equipment and 
operation is of huge proportions. On Jan. 1, 
1935, there were 638 refineries in the U. S. hav- 
ing a daily crude throughput capacity of 4,072.- 
400 barrels. About 70 per cent of this total 
refining capacity is now in operation. Texas has 
197 refineries; California 73; Oklahoma 58: 
Wyoming 40; Pennsylvania 40: Montana 31: 
Kansas 26; Louisiana 19. Twenty four addi- 
tional states have from one to fourteen plants. 
Investment in refining property, plant, and 
equipment aggregates $3,400,000,000. 


The rapidity with which refining equipment 
becomes obsolete, through continual advance- 
ment in chemical science and frequent required 
changes in specifications of products, constitutes 
a bill of huge annual proportions. A recent 
survey of expenditures for revamping and mod- 
ernizing refineries in the U. S. showed that over 
$15,000,000 of construction work was in 
progress, in addition to money being spent for 
construction of new refineries. 

Another survey of the refining industry 
showed that at least 40 per cent of existing re- 
finery equipment in the U. S. is obsolete, because 
of the introduction and _ utilization of new 
processes for refining crude oil into products of 
highest efficiency and quality. It is only neces- 
sary to consider the continual changes in com- 
pression ratios of modern motor cars and the 
exacting demands of the nation’s airliners for 
higher octane, more volatile gasoline, to appre- 
ciate what the oil refining industry is called upon 
to accomplish in the way of improving its 
facilities to supply the nation’s exacting petro- 
leum product requirements. 


In addition to cost of crude oil produced and 
purchased, the refining industry spends about 
$100,000,000 a year for materials and supplies 





Table 2 
Typical Refining Cost and Revenue Per Barrel 


(For plants in the Mid-Continent area, costs and market 
values are as of Dec. 12, 1935) 


Posted price of 36 gravity Oklahoma crude at well $1.00 


PERRO CONG gs cdccccccncncs scaccdencaccescddcsnckenees 05 
Pine Tne SACHSLINE CARBO vcs vind dds ccsccccestcscccerevectanens 05 
TYGNE DING DING COALS. <n. ccccicccsdcissccsastaynccatesdeamone .10 
Tota) GlUReS COSE Ab TOMMONY =. cnvcsasscscercansaccgnavacsaudss $1.20 
Cost of processing (operation and maintenance) .28 
Total direct cost of refined products.................... $1.48 


Market Value of Products Obtained From Crude:— 


Refinery 

Gals. Price (c. Total 

Product % Yield per Bbl. _ per gal.) Value 

Gasoline 55.7 23.4 5.50 $1.287 

Kerosine ( Fe o.1 3.25 101 

Distillate 5.0 2.1 3.12 066 

Gas Oil 5.0 2.3 2.75 .058 

Fuel Oil RY 10.0 1.87 188 
TRUE WaT OR 8 FOND ccciciuscccaisscaxsacioauasaneiahee $1.70 
Operatitie WGP 65 o56ioc css iccsen csi ee $.22 


*Against which must be charged all overhead, taxes, 
and capital charges, 





MAINTAINING THE OIL INDUSTRY’S TRADITION OF 
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We have emerged from the depths of the world’s greatest business depression. 
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pro@aet~) hunger, and loss of homes and business enterprises. 


Practically every community in the United States experienced unemployment, 





No Employees “Laid-Off” 


Not one employee of the Pennsylvania Refining Company was “‘laid-off’’ during the 
depression. Thus families were kept together; morale sustained; bills paid promptly; 
homes bought; purchasing power maintained, etc. Business in general went on as though 
no depression existed. 








Employees Increased 119% 


Probably no American business establishment can equal the enviable increase in 
employment made by the Pennsylvania Refining Company during the past six years. 
During these trying years employment increased 119°% from the boom days of 1929. 


$305,000 New Plant Expenditures 


During the depression there was a very noticeable absence in factory, mill, and other 
new building and expansion. With more than 60-years refining experience, a mere de- 
pression failed to stop the Pennsylvania Refining Company that had successfully weathered 
other depressions. Since 1929, $305,000 was expended for new refining equipment, new 
laboratories, etc. 


ee 


1152 Crude-Oil Suppliers | 


The prosperity of the Pennsylvania oil region depends to a large extent upon the money 
received by crude-oil producers. For oil from their wells, 1152 producers each owning 
from one to fifty oil wells, were paid promptly, twice a month, all during the depression 
years by the Pennsylvania Refining Company. 


Crude Prices Up 21%; Selling Prices Down 614% 


The achievements mentioned above are all the more remarkable when we consider that 
oil is the lowest priced commodity on today’s wholesale market, taking 1926 prices as 
normal. During the past year, while crude-oil prices advanced 21° %, wholesale finished 
oil prices dropped 6!2°%. Thus raw material costs rose while selling prices dropped. 
However, as in the past, the Pennsylvania Refining Company has pledged itself to main- 
tain the oil industry’s tradition of Keeping Faith with the Public. 























PENNSYLVANIA 


REFINING COMPANY, BUTLER, PA. 


REFINERIES AT KARNS CITY AND TITUSVILLE, PA. 
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COURSE OF CRUDE OIL FROM WELL THROUGH REFINERY 
AND TYPICAL COST IN MID-CONTINENT AREA 


REFINERY PRICE 


GALS. PER BBu CENTS PER GAL. 


TOTAL REVENUE 
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and well above $100,000,000 for wages. Add rather than full use of equipment, results in 


to this the delivered cost of crude oil for the 
industry as a whole (on the basis of 960,000,000 
barrels of crude refined this year) and the total 
cost of these three items, alone, amounts to $1,- 
500,000,000. How much more may proportion- 
ately be charged for the industry’s tax bill, 
capital charges, and overhead is difficult to 
estimate. However, this year’s business indi- 
cates a total wholesale market value for all re- 
fined products amounting to nearly $2,000,000,- 
000, which leaves a margin of. $500,000,000 for 
all other expenses of the industry and for its 
profit. This will obviously not leave an excessive 
profit for the industry as a whole. However, 
this year has been one of gradual improvement 
in the oil industry’s economic picture and there 
is every reason to believe that the refining 


branch will end 1935 with at least a moderate 
profit. 


Efficiency, modernization, and volume of 
throughput are important factors in the financial 
outcome of the refining department of the oil 
industry. Operating expenses are naturally 
very large in a modern, complete refinery and 
unit costs can only be kept at a minimum when 
the refinery is operating at highest efficiency 
and at maximum limit of total capacity. Every 
unit in a modern refinery must give maximum, 
continuous performance and must be operated 
at or near full capacity to insure favorable unit 
costs. Volume is the keynote to financial suc- 
cess in every branch of the oil industry, provided 
there is a definite and sustained market outlet 
for its products. Capacity in excess of normal 
market requirements, necessitating partial 
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excessive unit costs and financial loss for the re- 
fining department. 


Today’s modern oil refinery can be likened 
to the modern slaughterhouse, where, it has 
been said, “They use everything but the squeal 
of the pig.” In the modern refinery, there is 
practically no waste. Every fractional portion 
of the crude oil refined, with the exception of 
unavoidable evaporation losses, is utilized com- 
mercially. Even gases occurring in the distilla- 
tion process, which formerly were exhausted 
into the atmosphere, are now processed for the 


recovery of gasoline and the residue gas is used 
as fuel for firing the stills. 


Assuming that the reader is at least partially 
familiar with the fundamental functions of re- 
fining crude oil, whereby the raw material is 
separated into commercial products by distilla- 
tion or fractionation in accordance with various 
boiling point ranges, it will probably be of in- 
terest to follow the course of a barrel of crude 
from the oil well through the refinery on a 


relative cost basis, as shown in the accompany- 
ing Chart No. 2. 


The analysis of this same operation given in 
Table 2 applies only to average Mid-Continent 
refineries which are equipped with cracking 
units. This means plants that obtain gasoline 
from crude by direct distillation and then 
process gas oil resulting from the initial dis- 
tillation through high-pressure cracking stills, 
thereby recovering the maximum yield of gaso- 
line contained in the original crude oil. Obvi- 
ously, no two refineries are exactly alike. Some 
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VICKERS..... 


1918 At Potwin, Kansas, in the summer of 1918, a small crude 
oil refinery commenced operations, which marked the beginning 
of The Vickers Petroleum Company. 


During the years that followed, additions and betterments 
were made as demand and progress in refinery methods justified. 
Likewise crude production was acquired, with the net result 
that today Vickers is recognized as a modern up-to-date refining 
and producing company that has always kept fully abreast of 
the times, sometimes out in front. 


As a matter of fact, Vickers was not only the first Kansas 
refining company to develop and offer a premium high com- 
pression motor fuel but likewise was the first to offer a lubricat- 
ing gasoline. 


1936 Eighteen years later finds this small beginning developed 
into a modern refinery of 4,000 barrels daily capacity, and in 
addition there has been added numerous oil producing proper- 
ties, tank cars, pipe lines and many thousand acres of oil leases, 
all going to make Vickers a remarkably well balanced source 
of supply for the jobber. 













LOOK | NG During this period of almost two decades, there were years 
that were prosperous and years that produced substantial 
BACK losses, and while there were times when expansion in refining 
capacity seemed to be the rule in the industry, Vickers elected 

to intensify development of crude oil properties, thereby build- 
ing crude oil reserves for the future which has proved to be a 
wise policy, because today Vickers is primarily a producing 
company with crude oil reserves in excess of its refining capacity. 





Vickers is proud of all that has been done because now it 
is evident that the lack of refinery expansion has made possible 
keeping in more intimate contact with its clientele than would 
have been possible had it followed the trend of refinery ex- 
pansion. Now Vickers is happy to be serving so many jobbers 
thruout its territory who have purchased continuously from 
Vickers for many years, and for this wonderful loyalty Vickers 
extends a vote of thanks. 


TODAY 




















The years of continuous operation, with practically no 
change in management, the steady consistent growth, the 
building up of crude reserves which today are in excess of 
refining capacity, and the thousands of acres of undeveloped 
leases, make Vickers what might well be termed a remarkably 
well balanced source of supply for any jobber. 


Today as in the beginning, Vickers is big enough to serve 
the average jobber, yet small enough to appreciate any business, 
no matter how little, and accordingly invites inquiries from 
jobbers thruout the territory it serves, consisting of Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, and Kansas. 


THE VICKERS PETROLEUM CO. 


General Offices Refinery 
WICHITA, KANS. POTWIN, KANS. 
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complete skimming and cracking plants report 
gasoline yields of 65 to 70 per cent; others obtain 
less than the average yield of 55.7 per cent. 
Much depends upon the type of equipment in 
use and the grade of various products desired. 


Some plants are not equipped with cracking 
units and only ‘‘skim’’ the crude of its gasoline 
content, which reduces the ultimate gasoline 
yield to 30 per cent of the crude, or less, the 
difference going into gas oil and fuel oil. 
Naturally, a “skimming” plant has lower oper- 
ating costs, many of them being able to process 
a barrel of crude for as little as 10 cents. How- 


ever, the lower cost is offset by reduced reve- 
nue. 


Then, there is also the complete refinery, 
which produces lubricating oils and numerous 
specialty products, in addition to cracked and 
straight run gasoline. Here, we find the revenue 
per barrel of crude to be greater, because of 
added value of products recovered, but there is 
also a material increase in operating costs be- 
cause of additional processing required which 
involves more labor, fuel, and purchased mate- 
rials. 


Another important factor in the operation of 
a modern refinery is the type of crude oil 
processed. Plants desiring maximum yields of 
gasoline, of highest quantity and volatility, seek 
high gravity crudes which are found by lab- 
oratory analysis to contain a high percentage 
of motor fuel constituents. Crudes of this type 
command a premium price at the well, scaled 
according to the specific gravity of the oil. 
Plants producing lubricants, as well as gasoline 
and other products of distillation, seek crudes 
of a base which contain the necessary qualities 
desired in the manufacture of high grade motor 
oils. Crudes of this type also command a 
premium price. 


There are many different types of crudes in 
the U. S. varying from heavy, black fluids to 
very high gravity oils that sometimes appear to 
be almost pure gasoline. This is something that 
the science of oil finding in the producing branch 
of the industry cannot determine in advance 
of drilling an oil well. It constitutes another 
risk the producer takes when he drills a well. 
He may “hit” a pool of very high gravity, 
premium-priced crude, or he may find an oil 
of extremely low gravity, having an asphalt 
base, for which he can only hope to obtain 
minimum market prices. The refiner buys his 
crude according to the products desired, for 
which he has, or expects to develop, a definite 
market outlet. 


With all of the billions of dollars that have 
flowed into and out of the oil industry through- 
out its colorful history, one would naturally 
assume that its profits must be extremely large. 
On the contrary, net profits of the oil industry 
during the past 14 years have only averaged 
a little more than two per cent on the total 
investment in property, plant, and equipment. 
This is, obviously, a very modest return on 
capital invested. 


Of course, it is logical to assume that the ex- 
isting investment of $12,000,000,000 in all 
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branches of the oil industry was accumulated 
largely through reinvestment of earned income, 
plus necessary deductions for depreciation, de- 
pletion, amortization charges and _ sinking 
fund accounts. Yet, it is also well known that 
many companies have greatly expanded through 
large bond issues and other general outside 
financing. As a matter of fact, there are 
hundreds of thousands of people in this country 
today who own a bond or two. or shares of com- 
mon or preferred stock in an oil company, 


In 1934, the oil industry as a whole is es- 
timated to have earned net profits, after all 
charges, aggregating $264,000,000. On a total 
investment of $12,000,000,000 this represented 
a return of only 2.20 per cent. To illustrate the 
moderate returns on investment recorded by 
the oil industry during the past 14 years, there 
is appended below the per cent return for each 
year during that period:— 


Per Cent Earned on Investment by 
the Oil Industry 





Year Per Cent 
| | enn 
| >: eee a LS Vusesiusbadt weaamueenah 2.81 
cis ixcsivccckdcasatectutscucesetetend .. 0.95 
|). ere ssi icacea stadia anda uaa ects een 2.49 
MIE Santis cctawhaecvantcabetaewnathualeath teatime 4.96 
(: ee shia havkabeabndyseuiaatoca anion 4.75 
|| |) ee esaspeanaanns Sankvonssot Me 
i>) a capicha qstaca tetas hineaseareueneane 3.61 
: > ae eapvicenidcenadinta een ana 4.54 
1930 ..... cwistesdiupiaeekateieadaaneae 1.38 
1931 .. = eee eet 2.76 
BE siisxsasadasnescavackooneee (Deficit) 1.50 
IE <5: vs 'visisu dinunaasdaissseeede aaa 1.70 
DN fsktviancdiidesadisi micas eaten 2.20 
BWCPORS 14 FORIW ooiccccciccccccccsccaccesss 2.25 


This writer’s studies showed that the group 
of companies included in the summary of fi- 
nancial statistics for 29 oil companies in Table 
3 represented about 65 per cent of the oil in- 
dustry. It showed that, with only a 21 per cent 
advance in gross revenue, the net income had 
increased approximately 90 per cent. Net in- 
come of this group of 29 companies average 2.7 
per cent on total invested capital. More than 
half the increase in earnings in 1934 was con- 
tributed by three companies, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) which reported net income of 
$45,618,960, compared with $25,084,310 in 1933; 
Standard Oil Co. of California with $18,327,807 





Here it works like a tariff on exports 
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ONLY THE FARMER WON 


When the assertion is made that 75 per cent or more of 
all the “wildcat”, or pioneer wells drilled in the United States 
are failures, faint appreciation is gained of the fact that the 
oil industry is filled with risk. 

A mere statement of percentage of failure does not tell 
the story. Back of each well which failed to find the oil is 
the tale of thousands of dollars risked—and lost. 

Here is the story of one of the thousands of unsuccessful 
allempts to add to the oil reserves of the nation. Its epitaph 
appeared in the press merely as, ““No. 1 Hopeless, dry and 
abandoned at 7,000 feet.” 

Before the drill was started on this journey of nearly 
one and one-half miles into the earth, there was a period of 
weeks of work and the expenditure of about $25,000. The 
amount given applies to the particular well we have in mind— 
the expense of many another is greater. There were leases 
lo be signed, for the company that planned this venture 
wanted to have a reasonable amount of acreage around the 
well. 

In the community where this “wildcat” was drilled 
there was an economic depression. There usually is in that 
region, for the land is poor. Landowners were in arrears on 
taxes. The oil company wanted only good titles, so it paid 
the taxes. It also, for the same reason, paid the interest 
on numerous mortgages and in several instances, at the 
insistence of the farmer, paid the principal, too. This was 
by way of a bonus for signing the lease. 

Many of the landowners obtained, for the first time, a 
complete and correct abstract of title. 

Eventually, with all preliminary work out of the way, 
drilling was started. There were moments when it appeared 
that the undertaking would be successful, but these moments 
were brief. The last possible producing sand was reached, 
and the newspapers dismissed it with a brief line of comment. 
Failures do not make exciting news. 

It cost $75,000 to drill the well exclusive of taking the 
leases. This went for labor and materials. There was ap- 
proximately 10 per cent salvage of the material. The total 
loss was $92,500. There is no estimate available of some 
other thousands of dollars lost by those who bought royalties 
in the community when the project was first announced. 

So, even a dry hole benefits a community. That isn’t 
much comfort to the one who drills the failure, but it is all 
he gets. 


E. H. MOORE, e Oil Producer, @ Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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against $7,540,902 in 1933; and Gulf Oil Corp. =—_—,_ — —— 
which turned a deficit of $11,386,387 in 1933 


= 
to a net profit of $2,811,183 in 1934. > 
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Commercial, physical, economic, and financial 
aspects of the oil industry appear likely to con- 
tinue to appreciate, as much, if not more, in the . SS CZs 
next 20 years, as is proven by the records of the IT 
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preceding 20 years. That the oil industry has yy Sew 
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been built upon a sound, permanent foundation 
is evident by its huge investment in properties, 
plants, and equipment and by its astounding 
performance in scientific research and unstinted 
effort to serve the public efficiently, at lowest 
possible cost. 
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For one thing, everyone in this country and . : Y/ Y/ 
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throughout the rest of the world realizes that 
the dependency upon petroleum and its valuable 
products is growing greater and greater every 
year. Under operation of economic forces of 
recovery from the recent depression, the year 
1935 will prove to have been the best in volume 
of demand in the oil industry’s entire history. 
With prospects of an even greater demand for 
gasoline and other petroleum products in 1936, 


it is evident that the oil industry will experience 

a degree of productivity of much larger propor- SX S 

tions. SS : SX 
As was indicated earlier in this article, xX 


volume is of utmost importance to the oil indus- 
try’s financial welfare, since profit margins on 
its over all business are extremely moderate. 
Therefore, given a steadily increasing volume 
of demand, it is only logical to assume that the 
result will be utmost operating efficiency, min- 
imum unit costs and a satisfactory margin of 
profit on its remaining and future-discovered 
underground reserves of crude oil, as well as 
profitable refining operations. 
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Table 3 


Financial Data of 29 Major Oil Companies: 
(Year 1934) 


Assets 
Properties, plant and equipment.............. $8,461,494,238* 
Reserves for depreciation, depletion, etc. 4,313,344,125* 
FOG Te: OO aa ssc aids cecarreceeddcdawews decree 4,154,997,609 
Permanent investments and advances...... 707,485,131 
Cash and marketable securities................ 594,940,979 
Crude and refined oil inventories.............. 891,906,614 
POU CUPP OC BEBO. cniciccccasescscansseiiccccaceses 1,967,541,299 
TP RUNES GUNMEN. cu 2a0 cic cwaeapaisansdarassdensaivaddancanncs 7,099,014,885 

Liabilities 
CIN Nos cs cari cston i iuevnitecniines $3,245,549,132 
PON OCUPOU GENE ipicsc cccndecaxcacesiccuitveccstcenticas 239,588,500 
Funded and long term debDt...................66 648,006,269 
eee ON ENR oo gg fe siacistenccicaceslavazavadecneccins®s 916,669,812 
CUIERE DPN cscs evecinscscedcsncsedccccacesasessss 875,189,134 
Total current HabiHities ..........:.00sccecceccsee. 479,043,154 
Indicated invested capital ....................... 5,925,002,847 
Indicated net working capital.................... 1,488,498,145 






Income Account 


GLOSS OPSPAtINs INCOME: <...cscieccscssccciccccerss: $3,576,196.7194 
Depreciation, depletion, ete. .................... 393,281,541; 


jv 


ERGO. RENOUNIN wise S caeccaneesepiivacuscetedeeescdeusnses 157,654,910% 
Compiled by F. J. Sansone of Carl H. Pforzheimer & 
Co., New York. 
*27 Companies. 
+28 Companies. 
12.7 per cent on total invested capital. 
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THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
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A part of the economic life 
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REFINERIES 
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BULK PLANTS 


SOME OF OUR OCEAN 
TERMINALS 
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An Advertisement of The Texas Corp. 
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AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
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The Texas Company Headquarters 
occupy a substantial portion of the 
Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
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THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
A story of Progress 


T WAS just another oil company 
I that sprouted from the rich, greasy 
soil of the Spindletop field near Beau- 
mont, Texas, early in 1901. Even its 
name, the Texas Fuel Company, gave 
no promise that it would stay in exist- 
ence longer than the Lucas gusher 
continued to spout 50,000 barrels a day 
of oil that nobody wanted. 

“smart” oil man of 
those days knew that Texas crude 


Nearly every 


wasn’t good for much. It was heavy 
and black, witha low kerosene content, 
and when kerosene is your principal 
source of profit, why bother with such 
poor crude? 

Only one man was really shrewd 
enough to guess that the flood of oil 
from Spindletop might be worth some 
real money before long. He was J. S. 
Cullinan, who had gone from Pennsyl- 
vania to Corsicana, Texas, to sell oil 
storage tanks. Mr. Cullinan thought 
it might be a good idea to install a few 


tanks, buy some oil (which was selling 
for around three cents a barre!) and 
wait. A short time later, he met two 
Texans, J. S. Hogg and J. W. Swayne. 


They also had an idea that there might 
he more in this Texas situation than 
met the eye. Hogg and Swayne had, 
among other assorted possessions, a 





The Texas Company Building 


Houston, Texas 


First Central Offices of The Texas 
Company, Beaumont, Texas, 1902 


site fora water terminal at Port Arthur, 
Texas, and a partially completed pipe 
line and right of way from Port Arthur 
to Beaumont. 


Refinery of The Texas Company, at Port 
Arthur, Texas, in its early days 
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Early in 1902, production from 
Spindletop was still far ahead of stor- 
age facilities and market demand. But 
the Texas Fuel Company went right 
ahead extending its pipe lines, erecting 
a loading rack and additional storage 
facilities at Port Arthur, and finally 
installing a small refinery there. These 
activities called for more capital, and 
a year later The Texas Company, with 
a capital of three million dollars, was 
organized to take over all properties 
and obligations of the Texas Fuel 
Company. 

At about this time, rumors of the 
presence of oil near a health resort at 
Sour Lake, Texas, began to be heard. 
Mr. Cullinan secured an option to 
drill three test wells there. But he 
needed a million dollars to swing the 
deal. He went to Florida, had a brief 
conversation on the golf links with 
John W. (Bet a Million) Gates, who 
was vitally interested in building up 
Port Arthur, and returned with Gates’ 
promise that the money would be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Cullinan guessed right on Sour 
Lake. Oil came in, and with it came 
more capital for the infant company. 
From then on, progress was gradual 
but sure. New fields were developed in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and Texaco ex- 
tended pipe lines to them. Refineries 
were built and others were purchased. 
Tank ships were bought, and mean- 
while an active marketing organiza- 
tion was rapidly extending the terri- 
tory in which Texaco products were 


The famous “shoestring” 
area Sour Lake Oil Field, 
Texas, about 1902 


A recent view of the Port 


Neches Oil Field, Texas 


progressed along sane, conservative 
lines. For nearly 25 years after its 


sold. The first foreign terminal was 
established in Antwerp in 1905. Today 
a fleet of modern tank ships, exceed- 
ing the entire American tanker ton- 


birth, The Texas Company continued 
as a Texas corporation. But its prog- 
ress was such that in 1926 there was 
incorporated in Delaware The Texas 



























nage of 1913, delivers Texaco products 
to a group of subsidiaries covering 
each of the five great continents and 
the islands of the far seas. New de- 
parturesin producing, manufacturing, 
transportation, and marketing were 
adopted, and the Company, by 1910, 
had already begun to emerge as a na- 
tional and international figure in the 
oil industry. Today its payroll and 
dividend payments, and receipts from 
the sale of its products reach into 
homes in each of the forty-eight 
states of the Union and flow into 
channels of trade the nation over. 

Meanwhile, corporate expansion has 


Corporation, with an authorized 
capital of $250,000,000 (since in- mM 
creased to $350,000,000) in shares 
of $25 par value. 

For more than three decades 
The Texas Corporation has main- 
tained an unbroken dividend 
record, Its first disbursement to 
stockholders was in April, 1903; 
109 stockholders received divi- 
dend checks that year. The ex- 
pansion of this group to the 
more than 89,000 persons who 
now hold shares of The Texas 
Corporation is a fair measure of 
the Company’s growth. 





The Texas Company Offices 


Los Angeles, California 


The Texas Company Refinery, Port 
Arthur, Texas. One of the world’s largest 
refineries 
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During 1934, tax payments, including $61,542,638.10 collected as gasoline taxes, exceeded $70,000,000.00, 
representing 23.5% of tcicl cash expenditures in the United States 
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Look at my tax 
burden/ I pay over 
200 kinds of — 


< You're telling me/ 
I pay over 27 kinds 
on my car alone / 
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Who Owns 





NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS 
BY STATES 








More than 1,000,000 Beneficiaries 


Employes, Commission Agents, Stock- 
holders, Bondholders, and Crude Oil 
Royalty Owners, numbering more than 
250,000, regularly receive payment from 
the Company. 

Assuming, for each, a family or de- 
pendents of three, these payments con- 
tribute in whole, or in part, to the well- 
being of more than 1,000,000 persons 


throughout the United States. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEN 
INDIVIDUAL WOMEN 
CORPORATIONS & BANKS 
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Some of the industries which are di- 
rectly benefited through trade relation- 
ships with The Texas Company: oil- 
field equipment, truck and automobile 
manufacturers, chemicals, steel, elec- 
trical equipment, communications, 
shipbuilding, railroads, and machinery. 
Texaco is a large purchaser of the 
products and commodities of most of 
these industries. 





THE SOLVENT DEWAXING PROCESS 
THE FURFURAL REFINING PROCESS 





LICENSEES 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 

THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY* 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 





HERBERT GREEN & COMPANY, LTD.* 


SHELL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





GEWERKSCHAFT ELWERATH OF HANOVER, GERMANY 


*(Dewaxing Licensee Only) 


DEWAXING 


Dewaxing plants totaling more than 10,000 barrels per 
day charging capacity, and Furfural plants totaling more 
than 13,000 barrels per day charging capacity, are now 


in operation or under construction. 


Licenses and Engineering Design available from 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN TAR CLOGS OIL DUCTS...a starved bearing !* 
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WA XFREE 


oe in USA 
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INDIAN REFINING COMPANY. “™ 


ONE U.S. QUART 
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* Even with a crankcase full of oil... bearings can burn out. 


Your crankcase may be full of oil— 
but you can burn out a bearing all 
the same! Do you know that some 
of the channels that cil your motor 
are no wider than pinholes? If they 
get clogged, there’s trouble. 

Look out for oil-tar! The best 
crudes are full of this sludge-forming 
stuff—and ordinary refining methods 
can’t get it out. But our exclusive 
Furfural Solvent Process does—and 
the result is the New Havoline! 

This remarkable oil surpasses even 
the old Havoline. It is Tarfree, as well 
as Waxfree—a 100% paraffin-base 
oil that circulates and lubricates, in 


cold engines or hot, the instant you 


HAVOLINE 
IS TARFREE 





start and as long as you drive. 

Ask for the New Havoline. It costs 
a little more at first, but a lot less 
in the long run, for it lasts longer 
and keeps your motor younger. And 
it is sold only in refinery-sealed cans, 
absolutely dirt-proof and substitu- 
tion-proof. Insist on it, by name 
and by sight. .. . The New Havoline, 
sold by all Texaco Stations and by 
good dealers and garages everywhere. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Affiliated with The Texas Company 
















































































































































































Even to the last Penny 
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Your 


TAX BILL 


By B. H. MARKHAM* 


A Filling Station Dialogue 


Attendant: 
I fill ’er up? 

Motorist: No, I guess you better give me five 
gallons. 

Attendant: Yessir. (Puts five gallons in mo- 
torist’s tank). That’ll be 95 cents—68 cents for 
the gas, and 27 cents tax. Taxes are high, aren’t 
they? 

Motorist: Did you say 27 cents tax? Say, 
that’s the first time a filling station man ever 
told me how much the tax was. 

Attendant: I was reading an article the other 
day. It said: gasoline is cheap, only the tax is 
high. 

Now, take you for example. The 27 cents tax 
you’re paying on that five gallons of gas isn’t a 
lot of money. It’s only a little over a quarter. 
But it would buy you an extra two gallons of 
gas. Besides, it mounts up in the long run. This 
article I was reading showed that in 1934 mo- 
torists in this country paid $735,000,000 gaso- 
line taxes. That makes $33 apiece. $33 would 
buy you a new set of tires and tubes. 

Motorist: You’re right! But, of course, if it 
weren’t for the gasoline tax we wouldn’t have 


Good morning, Mr. Jones. Shall 





all the good roads we have today. If you can 
remember the kind of roads they had 20 years 
ago when I began driving a car you wouldn't 
mind paying a gas tax. 
Attendant: That’s true. 
right in those days. 


The gas tax was all 
The rate was low and it 
was easy to collect. Another thing, the money 
was used for roads. Now the rate’s so high it’s 
brought racketeers into the gasoline business. 
They start price wars. And to make things 
worse, about $100,000,000, or’20 per cent of the 
gas tax money isn’t used for roads—it’s what 
they call ‘‘diverted.” 

Motorist: 20 per cent—as much as that? I 
knew some gas tax money was used for sea walls 
and other things, but I never thought it was as 
much as that. I don’t mind paying for roads, 
but I do mind paying the whole cost of govern- 
ment. I don’t think it’s fair to expect us motor- 
ists to pay all the taxes. 

Attendant: I don’t think they should even ex- 
pect you motorists to pay the whole cost of 
roads. You aren’t the only ones who benefit 
from good roads. I know a friend of mine 
owned a piece of land outside town. It was 
worth a few hundred dollars. Then the state 
built a new road past his land. Right after that 
a real estate agent offered him $2000 for it. It 
looks to me as though the new road paid him a 
handsome profit. 

And then, of course, electric companies, water 
companies, and gas companies use the roads and 
streets for their poles, wires, and pipes. 

Motorist: Say, you’re right! You know, I 
never stopped to think of that. Everybody bene- 
fits from good roads. Yet most people think the 
motorists are the only ones who should pay for 
them. 

Attendant: There’s another thing I don’t care 
for. I spend about half my time collecting 


*Director American L’etroleum Industries Committee. 





State Gasoline Taxes 
Federal Gasoline Taxes 
Real and Personal Property Taxes 
Income Taxes (Federal, state, and city) 
Severance Taxes (State, county, and municipal) 


Federal Pipe Line Transportation Taxes 
Municipal Gasoline Taxes 


Taxes 


State Inspection Fees, Drilling Permit Fees, ete 














Taxes on the Petroleum Industry and Its Products in 1935 


eee PPP ECCS CeCe eee er eee rere rer ee! 


Federal Lubricating Of) Taxes. ;......ccccccccccccasccsccaccess 


State Registration and License Fees on Tank Trucks, ete 
Rr CANN RI ericaa ees Siok coeds c ads ve muaadeudacvedndadcausniaeise, . 
Federal and State Excise Taxes on Tank Trucks and Other Vehicles... 7,952,380 .008 
Corporation Franchise, Stock, and Mercantile Licensing and Inspection 


per Bbl. 
of Oil 

1935 Produced 
Aaciideyad Wa thdtisaveuavaseanaceaas $ 625,000,000 ¢$ .630 
Odebeccseddacencedsnscgeeesedeesacas 170,000,000 onan 
pleated dvaibuaadasedodatinccaseoeses 135,000,000 .136 
qaeAukiteneabhasanaseacsaadieaacsnees 60,000,000 O61 
Auk gucwanadveesceaden nt cacndsnaseaie 30,000,009 031 
iAvisusandevaeseidaanered Hadaacccuee 29,037,648 .029 
dicuadnetawieesdantaatudeadcsseddevsl 9,344,748 .009 
Wectdavenesaviceiicdetaxeasasviatauss 10,000,000 O11 
i tiatadteudemes saa 10,000,000 O11 
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Federal Taxes on New Tires for Old Tank Trucks, ete 
Federal Excise Taxes on Crude Petroleum Processed 
Federal and State Taxes on Parts and Accessories for Tank Trucks........ 
Federal Import Tax on Crude Products................... 
RR RONEN ase os Cates tea uch wecknndantinna ve dwocesdacaGedxuaes 


RE PO eRe Ay Tere PUT Renee 3,750,000 004 
Recs cias anes peacacscnes 4,132,660 .004 
eiweculausad usuitucanrhaskieathnkeeas 3,620,000 004 
ghuacanseu ceded aincaneaunts 1,634,000 .002 
1,070,390 002 

ciaseucaehsacusasuekaes ives cowed ce 4,750,000 .005 
sei au iuaKaaksdauanatenatareaucebes 10,000,000 .011 
dos wikacadinaaanuseicaeddcawmatonse $1,125,246,826 $1.14 


1935 Tax 


9,955,000 .010 
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205 TAXES OIL COMPANIES PAY 


Privilege and Occupational Taxes, Excise Taxes, Licenses, Permits and Fees 
Imposed Upon the Oil Industry 


TL Special Taxes Levied on Oil Industry Alone 


Federal Jurisdictions 


Ere-se Teresa on Sales 
Gasoline 
Lubricating Oil 
Excise Tares on Facilities 
Pipeline Transportation 
Import Duties 
Crude Petroleum 
Fuel Oil 
Gas Oil 
Gasoline 
Other Motor Fuels 
Lubricating Oil 
Paraffin 
Other Wax Products 
Other Taxes 
Producers Tax—Crude 
Refiners or Processing Tax 


State Jurisdictions 


Petroleum 
Motor Fuels 
Liquid Fuels 
Interstate Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Lubricating Oil 
Tractor Fuels 
Illuminating Oils 
Aircraft Fuels 
Diesel Oil 
Alky-Gasoline Blends 
Fuel Oil 
Natural Gas 


134 General Taxes Paid By Oil and Other 


Federal Jurisdictions 


Ercise Taxes on Sales 
Motor Vehicle Chassis Passenger 
Motor Vehicle Chassis Truck 
Motor Vehicle Parts and 
Accessories 
Inner Tubes (rubber) 
Tires (rubber) 
Ercise Taxes on Facilities 
Cable Dispatches 
Radio Dispatches 
Radiophone Conversations 
Telegraph Messages 
Telephone Messages 
Leased Wires 
Electrical Energy 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Radiograms—overland 
Radiograms—marine service 
Stamp Tazes 
Bonds—issues 
Bonds—transfers 
Stocks— issues 
Stocks—-transfers 
Deeds and Conveyances 
Passage Tickets by boat 
Other Taxes 
Airplanes—Licenses 
Capital Stock 
Corporate Income 
Consolidated Corporate Income 
Excess Profits (Adjusted Basis) 
Income Tax at Source on Bond 
Interest 


Canal Tolls 


State Jurisdictions 


Petroloum 
Severance and Production 
Anti-pollution 
Conservation 
Business Licenses, Permits and 
Taxe s 
Wholesalers 
Manufacturers 
Merchants 
Jobbers 
Aircraft 
Aircraft Pilots License 
Emergency School Tax 
Corporate Taxea 
Organization 


Royalties 
Oil and Gas Lands Sales 
Withdrawals from Storage 
Pro-ration 
Premiums on Fuel Tax Bonds 
Business Licenses, Permits and 
Taxes 
Distributors 
Dealers—Motor Fuels 
Dealers—Lubricating Oil 
Agents Privilege 
Refiners 
Blenders 
Filling Stations—Unit Tax 
Filling Station Location Fees 
Gas Plants 
Bulk Storage Plants 
Private Tank Cars 
Pipeline Transportation Tax 
Pipeline Permits and Certificates 
Well Drilling Permits 
Privilege, Occupational, Income 
and Sales Taxes 
Tazres 
Natural Gas Receipts 
Pipeline Gross Receipts 
Oil Burners Sales 
Inspection—Petroleum 
Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Heating Oils 
Lubricating Oils 
Naphthas 
Benzine 
Benzol 


Charter Fees 

Annual Filing Fees 

Recording Fees 

Capital Stock 

Bond Issue 

Bond Transfer 

Franchise 

Excess Profits 

Mortgage Bond Stamp 

Stock Renewals 

Moneys and Credits 

Real Property 

Personal Property 

Easements 

Dividends 

Omitted Property Tax 

Loans and Mortgages 

Securities 

Unemployment Insurance 

Workman’s Compensation 

Excess Acreage 

Property Rights 

Investments 

Stock Transfer 

Corporation Permit 

Annual Moneyed Capital Tax 

Foreign Corporation Franchise 

Privilege, Occupational, Income 

and Sales Tares 
Taxes 

Retail Sales of Tangible Person- 
ality 

Manufacturers Sales 

Gross Receipts 

Gross Income 

Net Income 

Personalty ‘“Use’’ Tax 

Graduated Sales Tax 

Wholesale Gross Receipts 

Private Car Companies Receipts 

Chain Stores, Receipts 

Automobile Accessories Sales 

Intangibles Income Tax 

Consolidated Corp. Income 

Branch Store Sales 

Chain Stores, Graduated Numer- 
ically 


Marine Licenses and Tares 
Wharfage 
Steamship Tonnage 
Tug Boat 
Barge 
Steamship License 
Pilot’s Licenses 
Canal Tolls 


Marine Licenses and Tazes 
Tanker Ship 

Other Tareas 
Gasoline Pump Tax 


Local Jurisdictions* 


Petroleum 
Motor Fuels 
Kerosine 
Lubricating Oil 
Illuminating Oil 
Fuel Oil 
Inspection Fees 
Pipeline Tax on Dry Gas 
Business Licenses, Permits and 
Taxes 
Refiners 
Filling Stations Tax 
Filling Station Locations 
Curb Pumps 
Bulk Stations 
Gas Plant 
Other Taxes, ete. 
Fire Inspection Fees 
Derrick Taxes 


*Nearly a dozen local jurisdic- 
tions are given the authority to 
assess and administer taxes. These 
include the county, city. town, 
municipality, parish, police jury, 
school district, drainage district. 
frrigation district, levee district, 
and road district. 


Industries 


Motor Vehicle Licenses and Taxes 
Trucks 
Tractors 
Trailers 
Automobiles 
Chauffeurs 
Operators 
Ton Mile Tax 
Weight Tax 
Wheelage Tax 
Private Motor Carriers 
Certificates of Title-Fees 
Inspection Fees 
Port of Entry Permits 


Other Tares 
Electric Power 
Mortgage Registry 
Realty Deeds 
Documentary Stamp 
School Taxes 
Road and Bridge Tax 


Local Jurisdictions* 


Rusiness Licenses, Permits and 

Tares 

Distributors 

Dealers 

Wholesalers 

Manufacturers 

Merchants 

Chain Store 

Sales Taxes 

Tire and Accessory Dealers 

Income 

Storage 

Real Property 

Personal Property 

Wharfage 

Gross Income 


Other Tazes, ete. 
Motor Vehicle License 
Sanitary Inspection Fees 
Street Assessments 
Sewers Assessments 
Road Construction 
Road Maintenance 
Property Taxes 
Public Improvements—Special 
Court Trials—Tax 
Writ Taxes 
Charitable Institutions 
Boiler Inspection 
Elevator Inspection 
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taxes. Most tax collectors get paid. I don’t get 
anything. I’ve been thinking of putting up an- 
other sign alongside that ‘‘Free Air’ one: ‘‘Gas- 
oline Taxes Collected Free.”’ 


* * * 


HIS conversation indicates what an im- 
"Toortant role the gasoline tax has come to 

play in our every-day life. In 1934 it pro- 
vided one-third of all taxes collected by the 48 
states, and 80 per cent of all the money spent 
on state highways. 

Yet this tax is only one of the 201 different 
kinds of taxes paid by oil companies, independ- 
ent dealers, and users of petroleum products. 

In all, they pay 39 federal taxes, 121 state 
taxes and 41 local taxes. In 1934 the petroleum 
tax bill was $1,046,149,575 or 11 per cent of all 
taxes collected by all governments, federal, state 
and local. 

The gasoline tax accounted for over 70 per 
cent of this sum. Gasoline tax collections have 
brought in $5,000,000,000 in the past 15 years. 
This money has provided most of the funds 
spent on highways during that period. 


Value of Good Roads 


Every American has benefited from _ this 
money because good roads have made communi- 
cation easier; they have speeded up transporta- 
tion; and they have lowered its cost, and in this 
way lowered prices. 


The farmer has benefited directly because he 
depends on good roads to get his produce to mar- 
ket. They often mean the difference between 
a profit and a loss for him. He also benefits in 
another way because, whenever a highway is 
built near his property, or an old road improved, 
his land increases in value. 

Improved highways have opened up oppor- 
tunities for travel and recreation. They have 
made parks, beaches and recreational centers 
easily accessible, and they have- made it pos- 
sible for people to spend their vacations at the 
seashore and in the mountains. These resorts 
would obviously be of little value except for the 
highways. 

Modern highways have also made it possible 
for city dwellers to move to the suburbs and 
rural areas where living conditions are better 
and cheaper and where children may be raised 
in a more healthful atmosphere. With our pres- 
ent highway system these people can come to 
town to do their shopping, attend lectures, 
symphony concerts, art exhibits and plays. 

Industries which produce highway materials 
such as cement, sand, gravel, steel reinforce- 
ments and concerns which manufacture road 
building machinery have benefited directly from 
gasoline tax money spent for highway work. 


Diversion 
The motorists seem to have no Objection to a 
reasonable state gasoline tax so long as the 
money is used for highways. In recent years 
there has, however, been a growing tendency to 


use the money for other purposes, a practice 
which has come to be known as “‘diversion.’”’ A 
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study made by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials shows that in 1934, for 
example, $95,000,000, or about 20 per cent of 
state gasoline tax money was “diverted.” 

Using these funds in this way is grossly un- 
fair because the theory of taxing gasoline takes 
for granted that the money will be spent for 
highways. C. C. Chapman, one of the sponsors 
of the Oregon gasoline tax, the first of its kind, 
has shown that this was the general under- 
standing when the gasoline tax was conceived. 
Congress has recognized this. When it sub- 
mitted the Hayden-Cartwright Road Act for 
President Roosevelt’s signature in 1934, it 
pointed out that: 


. . . (The use of gasoline tax) revenues 
for other than highway purposes (is) 
. unjust and unsound. . 


Evils of High Gasoline Taxes 


Experience has shown that high gasoline 
taxes bring with them serious evils such as tax 
evasion, gasoline bootlegging, price wars, sub- 
stitution, misbranding and other unfair prac- 
tices. 

All sales taxes such as the gasoline tax en- 
courage tax evasion. In general, the higher the 
tax is the more serious the problem of evasion 
becomes. It has been found that serious diffi- 
culties are involved in collecting sales taxes of 
as low as 2 per cent or 3 per cent. New York 
City for example, has had a great deal of diffi- 
culty with its 2 per cent sales tax. State and 
local gasoline taxes ranging from 2 cents to 11 
cents are collected on each gallon of gasoline 


Problem! 


=AT AVERAGE cost 


GASOLINE TAXES 














































THIS OIL DOLLAR 


and the thousands more like it which 
have made possible the several hun- 
dred thousand installations of Neptune 
Meters in petroleum service have in turn 


gone into: 


LABOR 
TAXES both federal, state and municipal 
MATERIALS such as aluminum, copper, 


steel, tin, cork, rubber and many more. 


Neptune is proud to realize that in this 
way it has had the opportunity to con- 
tribute to the welfare and general pros- 


perity of the country. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Maker of Liquid Meters: - + Over 6'2 Million Since 1892 


Main Office: 50 West 50th Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Factory: 192 Jackson Avenue, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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sold in this country. They are equivalent to 
sales taxes of 15 per cent to 90 per cent. For 
the country as a whole the average is 40 per 
cent. Evading the gasoline tax is therefore, 
just about 20 times more profitable than evad- 
ing the ordinary sales tax. 


Bootlegging 


Much bootleg gasoline comes from ‘“‘hot’’ oil 
produced in excess of the limits allowed by law. 

One of the favorite ways of avoiding gasoline 
taxes is by smuggling gasoline across state lines. 
Under the U. S. Constitution gasoline cannot be 
taxed while it is in interstate commerce. 

A gasoline bootlegger, for example, buys gas- 
oline in New Jersey and has it shipped to a fic- 
titious firm in New York. This gasoline is 
loaded into tank barges, which slip across the 
harbor at night. In the meantime, the boot- 
legger has been contacting service stations to 
find a market for his contraband product. He 
usually quotes the regular market price minus 
taxes, but sometimes he adds an extra cent to 
cover his risk. This price margin of 2 cents or 
3 cents a gallon which he is able to offer usually 
wins over some of the less scrupulous filling sta- 
tion operators. 

Gasoline bootlegging in many respects is 
easier and more profitable than liquor bootleg- 
ging. There is much less danger involved. 
State gasoline tax collection forces are small 
and extremely busy. They are usually under- 
manned, and they are often forced to operate on 
inadequate appropriations. In many cases, 
there are few ‘‘teeth’” in state laws, and the 
courts are inclined to deal leniently with gaso- 
line tax evaders. 


Tax Evasion 


Gasoline tax evasion reduces the amount of 
money available for highways. Motorists pay 
the gasoline tax with the expectation that their 
money will be spent in improving highways. 
When some motorists are able-to buy tax-free 
gasoline they avoid paying their fair share of 
the cost of highways. The state not only loses 
revenue, but the majority of motorists suffer, 
who buy their gasoline from law abiding deal- 
ers who pay the tax. 

The revenue the government loses from tax 
evasion must be made up. If gasoline tax col- 
lections do not come up to expectations, the gas- 
oline tax is often increased to make up for the 
deficiency. In effect then, honest motorists who 
buy gasoline from law abiding dealers pay not 
only their own share of the gasoline tax but 
they also assume the burden of those who get 
their gasoline tax-free. 


Substitution 


Tax evasion is a profitable business. ‘‘Sub- 
stitution” is, however, even more profitable. 

A racketeer may buy 1000 gallons of gasoline 
a week. In a state which has a 4 cent tax his 
weekly tax bill is $40. With this 1000 gallons 
he may however, mix 500 gallons of kerosine, 
naphtha, furnace oil, or some other non-taxable 
fuel. He then has 1500 gallons of ‘“‘hi-test’’ mo- 
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tor fuel which he may sell at a profit of $20, or 
over 1 cent a gallon. 

Any motorist who buys gasoline from a rack- 
eteer stands less than a 50-50 chance of getting 
the kind of gasoline he thinks he’s getting. 

Besides injuring the public, “substitution” 
also gives the racketeer an additional price mar- 
gin which he can use to take business away 
from legitimate dealers. The racketeer may 
also injure the legitimate marketer by selling 
diluted gasoline or motor oil under a_ well 
known trade name. The buying public expects 
high quality when it buys a widely advertjsed, 
branded product. When the product which it 
gets does not measure up to the usual ‘high 
standards it has come to expect, other dealers 
who sell the same kind of gasoline or motor oil 
obviously lose business. 


Price Wars 


In some cases a tax evader may decide to build 
up his business by price cutting. Avoiding the 
tax makes it possible for him to sell his gasoline 
for a price well below that charged by law abid- 
ing dealers. Once price cutting is started in 
this way, it often leads to a destructive price 
war which causes a complete breakdown of the 
price structure. 

The public seldom becomes seriously dis- 
turbed over price wars. Motorists ask them- 
selves, ‘“Why should I worry about price wars? 
They mean lower prices, don’t they?”’ But such 
people overlook the ultimate effect which price 
wars have on the whole gasoline market. 

When a price war is going on, motorists from 
surrounding areas drive over to the low price 
district to buy their gasoline. When they do 
this, their states collect less gasoline tax than 
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The Oil Equipment Industries 
are INDEPENDENT 





yet they are [OO% dependent 
on the Oil Industry 





THe size of the Oil Industry —and its 
unique methods in production, trans- 
porting and refining—have brought about 
the development of a tremendous equip- 
ment industry which serves this one 
industry exclusively. 

. 


The Oil Equipment Industry is made up 
of strictly independent manufacturing 
companies, not owned or controlled in 
any sense by oil companies—yet a great 
part of this large industry is 100% de- 
pendent on the Oil Industry for its sales. 


The Gaso Pump & Burner Manufactur- 
ing Company of Tulsa, builders of Oil 
Industry Pumps—provide a typical in- 
stance of an equipment company selling 
wholly and exclusively to 
the Oil Industry. GASO was 
founded 20 years ago, and 
GASO Pumps are today in 
use in every oil section in 
the world. They sell to no 
other industry. 


Every major oil center has 
developed an important oil 
equipment industry whose 
well being is an essential 
factor in the well-being of 
its community. Taking 
Tulsa as an example, in 


WEELSS 


GASO PUMP & BURNER MFG. CO. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


EXPORT OFFICE: 149 
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a normal year Tulsa manufactures, in 
equipment and supplies for the Oil Indus- 
try, goods totalling $24,000,000 in value. 
These include pumps, tanks, derricks, 
rigs, drilling and fishing tools, winches, 
sectional steel and wood houses, tank 
cars, metal castings, chemicals, etc. 

* 
In a normal year these Tulsa industries 
employ 4,600 people, and support approxi- 
mately 11,500 people, or nearly one- 
twelfth of Tulsa’s entire population. They 
account for a large part of the city’s in- 
coming and outgoing freight. 

@ 
This situation is duplicated in many 
other American oil centers. 

° 
The Oil Industry, as a whole, is made up 
of thousands of American 
industrial units. Most of 
these, on investigation, will 
be found to be normal, in- 
dependent, efficiently man- 
- aged American industries. 
. 


The oil industry and _ its 
many closely related indus- 
tries are no more in need of 
governmental control than 
is any other great group of 
independent industries in 
this country. 





BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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they would otherwise have collected. Gasoline 
tax collections fall off, and more money must be 
raised to make up for this loss. It is conceivable 
that the gasoline tax might be raised to make 
up for the deficiency. 


Combatting Tax Evasion 


Because gasoline tax evasion brings with it 
such evils as gasoline bootlegging, substitution, 
price wars, and other unfair practices the petro- 
leum industry has spent a great deal of time 
and money in trying to wipe it out. It has 
loaned its own investigators, auditors and at- 
torneys to states to help them check up on tax 
evasion. This is probably one of the few in- 
stances in history of an industry helping gov- 
ernment to collect a tax on one of its own prod- 
ucts. Since it was created in 1932 the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Committee has ren- 
dered state governments invaluable aid in col- 
lecting the gasoline tax. 


Exemptions and Refunds 


Gasoline tax exemptions and refunds lead to 
serious abuses. Because the gasoline tax was 
devised as a method of assessing the motorist 
for his use of the highways it was thought only 
fair that people who used gasoline for non-high- 
way purposes should not be forced to pay a tax. 


Experience with exemptions and refunds has 
shown, however, that they encourage tax eva- 
sion. It has been found that much of the gaso- 
line on which no tax is paid because it is sup- 
posedly used for tax-exempt purposes is actual- 
ly used on the highways. 


A grave injustice is done the motorist who 
pays a tax on the gasoline he uses, when other 
motorists get their gasoline tax-free because it 
is to be used for “‘non-highway” purposes. This 
amounts to unfair discrimination. 


In fairness al] motorists should bear their 
proportionate share of the cost of highways. 
When some motorists buy their gasoline tax-free 
they are able to shift their tax burden to some- 
one else’s pocket book. 


The practical effect of exemptions and refunds 
is to penalize the majority so that the minority 
may profit. If any justification did exist for ex- 
emptions and refunds when all the gasoline tax 
money was spent for highways, certainly it 
doesn’t exist now when nearly 20 per cent of the 
money is spent for other purposes. 


Federal Gasoline Tax 


The federal government collects a tax of 1 
cent a gallon on gasoline. In 1934, collections 
amounted to $170,109,269. 


This tax cannot be justified on the same 
grounds as state gasoline taxes. It is not a bene- 
fit tax because the revenues are not “ear- 
marked” for highways—they are used for gen- 
eral governmental purposes. 


The federal tax, furthermore, was adopted as 
a temporary measure, the argument being that 
it was needed to make up for the drop-off in col- 
lections from the income tax and other estab- 
lished sources of revenue during the depression. 
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One of the most serious objections to the fed- 
eral tax is that it invades a field of taxation 
which properly belongs to the states. The states 
have come to rely on the gasoline tax as their 
main source of highway revenue and many of 
them have drawn up long-term highway pro- 
grams with the expectation that they could rely 
on this tax as a certain and stable source of rev- 
enue. It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately $4,750,000,000 worth of state and local 
highway bonds outstanding which were sold to 
investors largely on the security of the gasoline 
tax. 


Lubricating Oil Tax 


The federal government collects a tax of 4 
cents a gallon on each gallon of lubricating oil 
sold. Collections during 1934 were $24,843,- 
489. 


This tax, like the federal gasoline tax, was 
originally adopted as a budget-balancing expe- 
dient. It appears that Congress had in mind a 
tax of 4 cents on a quart of motor oil selling for 
25 cents, or a sales tax of 4 percent. Only about 
half the lubricating oil used in this country how- 
ever, is of such high quality. Less highly re- 
fined lubricants like cylinder oil, turbine oil, 
and black oil sell for about 10 cents a gallon. 
The tax of 4 cents a gallon on these oils is equiv- 
alent to a sales tax of 40 per cent. 


It has been found that this tax encourages un- 
lawful practices. Some racketeers evade the 
tax by ‘“‘blending”’ lubricating oils for it takes 
only a small change in refining to make a tax- 
exempt oil out of a taxable one. Other racke- 
teers “‘reclaim”’ used oils. They drain oil from 
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THOUSANDS OF BUSINESS FIRMS .. . 
MILLIONS OF WORKERS... . 


The meter business is a typical example of how the Oil Industry affects 


other industries both directly and indirectly. 


Oil meters are a Comparatively small item of equipment used by the Oil 
Industry. Yet the purchases made by the manufacturers of oil meters 
affect many hundreds of business concerns and, indirectly, many thousands 


of workers and their families. 


In the manufacture of EMIPIRE Oil Meters, for instance, the National 
Meter Company not only employs a large number of workers—engineers, 
pattern makers, machinists, tool makers, and foundrymen—but in addition 
our purchases of raw and semi-manufactured materials for the production 
of meters reach MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED BUSINESS CON- 
CERNS. 


In this way, through many industries, the disbursements of the Oil 
Industry, direct and indirect, reach into every state, every county, every 


town and village in the United States. 


Kmpire Meters are used to measure petroleum products at the wells, in 
refineries and bulk stations, on tank trucks used for deliveries of fuel oil 
and gasoline—in fact, in all the ramifications of the production, manu- 
facture and distribution of liquid petroleum products. To better serve 
the Oil Industry, the National Meter Company maintains a Petroleum 
Meter Department, which includes a corps of engineers and specialists 


who devote their entire time to research and development work. 


Our Company was founded in 1870. Since then we have manufactured 
nearly two and a half million units for measuring liquids, including 


balanced-piston meters of great precision which are particularly well 





adapted to the measurement of petroleum products. 
EMPIRE, The National Meter Company is proud to be associated, even in a small 
VEASURMATIC : 


VETER way, with the great Oil Industry. 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 4219 FIRST AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BOSTON . CHICAGO — e DALLAS © LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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the crankcases of automobiles, strain it, and 
then sell it as new oil. 

Consumers of lubricating oil, the motoring 
public, and legitimate dealers all suffer from 
these abuses. 


Chain Store Taxes 


The chain store tax is one phase of the ‘“‘at- 
tack on bigness as such”’ which has been going 
on in the U. S. for some time. 

Chain store taxes were not originally intended 
to apply to gasoline filling stations. They were 
designed to protect the local grocer, the butcher, 
and the druggist against competition from 
“chains.” To the public, a filling station is not 
a chain store. As the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin pointed out in the case of Wadhams Oii 
Company v. Wisconsin, 

If one were to stop five hundred well 
informed, intelligent persons traveling 
into any city and ask them to stop at 
the first store. . . it is quite probable 
that not a single one would stop at a 
filling station or service station. ... 

More than half the states with chain store 
taxes have recognized this and have exempted 
filling stations from chain store taxes. 


Sales Taxes 


A sales tax on petroleum products is unjust 
because the average gasoline tax amounts to a 
sales tax of 40 per cent and the federal tax on 
lubricating oil often amounts to a sales tax of 
40 per cent. A sales tax simply adds to the al- 
ready oppressive burden borne by users of these 
products. 

Sixteen of the 24 states which have sales 
taxes have recognized this and have exempted 
sales of gasoline. Three other states have ex- 
empted the part of the price which represents 
the gasoline tax. 





Other Taxes 


There are some 190 other types of taxes. Sev- 
eral of them are collected on every operation 
from setting up equipment in the oil field to 
selling gasoline and lubricating oil at the filling 
station. Every product and by-product from 
crude oil as it comes out of the ground to high- 
ly refined gasoline, fuel oil, and lubricants is 
taxed. 

Producers of crude oil and natura] gas, for 
example, pay taxes on crude oil and natural gas 
produced, oil withdrawn from storage, sales of 
oil and gas lands, as well as severance taxes, 
royalties, proration taxes, anti-pollution taxes, 
well drilling permit fees, and derrick taxes. 

Refiners pay taxes on refined products such as 
fuel oil, gas oil, benzine, naphthas, benzol, and 
heating oils, and other taxes including property 
taxes on refining and cracking plants, process- 
ing taxes, and fire inspection fees. 

Pipe line companies pay property taxes on 
their pipe lines, ad valorem taxes on the crude 
they transport, taxes on oil they withdraw from 
storage, pipe line construction permits, certif- 
icate fees, gross receipt taxes, transportation 
taxes, and taxes on natural gas carried by pipe 
line. 

Marketing companies and service station op- 
erators pay taxes on the different products they 
sell such as fuel oil, gas oil, paraffin, kerosine, 
tractor fuel, illuminating oil, diesel oil, pre- 





Petroleum Industry Investment, Earnings and Taxes 


Petroleum Per cent 

Estimated Industry Farned on 

Year Investment Net Earnings Investment 
Pe Bikiscnncacadetwatetdaeds $6,550,009,000 $—1,841,457 — 0.03 
DO ee Acasedaxcesesnsneess 7,877,015,000 221,615,211 2.81 
BO mebabcbieskasusaceasesesaee 8,000,000,000 76,355,904 0.95 
Riis casnsisatseeneens 9 150,871,000 227,938,411 2.49 
Bs cavewscceactetuntesaune 9,500,000,000 471,106,534 4.96 
Biber saeacevecansradiceches 10,000,000,000 475,393,629 4.75 
We iii esac insertasnecaes 10,500,000,000 104,324,161 0.99 
[ree 11,000,000,000 386,516,430 3.51 
DM ccaiDicobdecccsunates 11,500,000,000 456,495,196 4.54 
ON) iccackcdxcxcuasee dance 12,000,000,000 92,439,088 1.38 
BOGE eccacencuscunatrcivedess 12,100,000,000 —333,903,133 —2.76 
| ik ¢ )-emenner 12,200,000,000 182,400,000%  —1.50 
1s, ere 12,000,000,000 204,000,0008 1.70 
Dee ss hasecccscccecassasacee 2,000,000,000 264,000,000 2 90) 

$2,462,039, 976+ 
Averages and to- 

tals 14 yrs.....$10,312,731,857F $175,859,998+ 1.86+ 


*Estimated. 
tAverages. {Totals. 


Capital Stock 
and 
Income Taxes 
$41,255,601 
39,881,349 
27,525,849 
41,791,402 
73,366,894 
81,509,304 
32,319,256 
64,909,723 
66,604,616 
38,976,816 
5.615.514 
13,800,000% 


50,000,0008 
50,000,000* 
$627,556,324% 


Gasoline Taxes 


$5,382,111 

12,703,088 

38,566,338 

80,442,995 
148,358,087 
187,603,231 
258,838,813 
304,871,766 
431,311,519 
493,865,117 
536,397,438 
575,887,066 
709,321,700 
745,136,269 


$4,528,685,53 


Other Taxes 
$62,135,919 
77,673,174 
66,460,994 
76,079,793 
87,668,285 
99 256,037 
107,764,735 
117,764,735? 
127,764,735? 
137,764,735* 
142,764,735* 
157,410,059* 
2 15,502,328% 
251,013,306 


Total Taxes 
$108,773,631 
130,257,611 
32,553,181 
198,314,190 
369,393,266 
368,368,572 
398,922,804 
487 546,224 
625,680,870 
670,606,663 
684,777,687 
747,097,125 


1,004,824,028 
1,046,149,575 


8$  $1,757,023,570¢ $6,913,265, 432 





a 


Estimated investment of the oil industry based on best available information. In 1930 American Petroleum Institute estimat- 

i the investment $12,000,000,000. 
Petroleum industry net earnings for years 1921-31, inclusive, from publications of U. &. Treasury Department. Earnings for 
the year 1932, estimated, based on published report of 30 major oil companies. Earnings for 1933 based on figures compiled by 


United States News. Earnings for 1934 estimated on basis of reports of representative companies. 


Capital stock and income taxes arrived at in same manner. Other taxes partially estimated. Gasoline taxes from actual 
published figures, 
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ADVANCEMENT 
TECHNIQUE HAS SAVED VAST 
QUANTITIES OF CRUDE 











In 1915 when cracking was first gaining 
a commercial foothold, the recovery of 
gasoline was approximately 8 gallons from 
each barrel of petroleum processed. In 
1935 the recovery averaged better than 20 
gallons. 


It is estimated, while producing a con- 
tinuous and increasing supply of cheap 
motor fuel, these technological develop- 


ments have saved the oil business 
12,000.000,.000 bbls. of crude oil. 


Translated into dollars, it means the 
public, through the past 20 years, has 
saved at least $15.000,000,000 on its oil bill. 


Gasoline Products Company is an 
organization which has long specialized 
in the field of pyrolytic cracking and its 
advancement through research and de- 
velopment work correlated with commer- 
cial operating experience, 


GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








IN CRACKING 
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For seventeen years 


The M. W. Kellogg Company 


has served the petroleum industry 


as 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Contractors 


Since 1918 the progress of The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany in designing, manufacturing and installing pe- 
troleum refinery equipment has been closely identified 
with the development of the petroleum refining in- 
dustry. 


The rapid increase in consumption of gasolines and 
lubricating oils for use in automobiles made it necessary 
for the oil industry to improve its refining technique 
so as to produce more and better gasolines and motor 
oils per barrel of crude petroleum refined. 


The M. W. Kellogg Company has pioneered many 
of these technological developments. 


New methods have originated in the laboratories 
and refineries of the oil companies or in the labora- 
tories of engineering organizations working for the in- 
dustry. As these methods were originated, The M. W. 
Kellogg Company, through collaboration with others, 
through its own experience in designing and construct- 
ing refinery equipment and through its extensive lab- 
oratories, has made many of these developments com- 
mercially successful and available to all refiners. 


Among the developments in the refining industry 
with which The M. W. Kellogg Company has been 
closely identified, are those which have made possible: 

A larger yield of gasoline per barrel of crude oil 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY : 


KELLOGG 
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refined through improved methods for cracking 
the various parts of the crude under optimum 
conditions. This has increased the gasoline pro- 
duction without increasing crude requirements. 
The production of high anti-knock gasoline 
through improved methods of cracking or by 
reforming. 


The manufacture by polymerization of a prem- 
ium anti-knock blending gasoline from what 
was previously practically a waste product. 


The reduction of the manufacturing cost of gas- 
oline by the combining of crude topping, crack- 
ing and stabilization in large combination units. 


The production of lubricating oils from crudes 
previously considered unsuitable for that pur- 
pose, through propane dewaxing, deresinating 
and deasphalting or other solvent processes. 
Thus it has been made possible to produce lub- 
ricating oils which remain unaffected by the 
severe operating conditions imposed upon them 
by present day automobile engines. 


The M. W. Kellogg Company appreciates the op- 
portunity offered to further serve this industry in the 
future. 


* 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


nique des Petroles, 134 Bovlevard Haussmar s, France 


i Foreiqn Patents for Gasoline Products Company, Inc 
tsee*The Polymerization Process Corporation - Gas P 
++ Standard Oil Company (New Jersey 


Standard Oil Company (ind Union Oil 


i Phenol *** Deasphalting - Dewaxinc vent Extraction and Acid lesting Plants 














A City Sends Its Greetings 


The DUNCAN CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


INCORPORATED 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA 


December 24, 1935 
Mr. L. B. Simmons, 


Rock Island Refining Company 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Simmons:- 
Best Wishes for your company’s prosperity and your happiness in 1936! 


It is a genuine pleasure to send this greeting from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of Duncan to you because of the great good you 
and your company have done Duncan and other business interests. In 
a recent survey of the major industries here I discovered some facts 
which opened my eyes to the great importance of your company to this 
community. I should have known many cf these facts, but frankly I 
am like hundreds of others in this community—I had just taken your 
company for granted without looking behind the scenes. 


You have been in Duncan 14 years. I find that when you came here there 
were only 10 employees on the payroll. That payroll has increased to 

100 employees, the majority of whom spend their earnings in Duncan and 
nearby cities. 


Civic, business and religious organizations list on their rosters many 
of your employees, not merely as members but as active workers in 
those groups. 


Your company has made Duncan one of the major shipping points on the 
Rock Island Lines in the southwest. 


The most outstanding fact, at least to me, I have saved for the last. 


When the East Texas field was flooding the oil markets, virtually every 
major purchaser of crude withdrew from the settled fields around Duncan. 


Your company stepped in and gave the producers connections! Without 
you, those producers would have been forced to shut down their properties 
—a shutdown which would have been permanent in countless cases. 

Even when those connections supplied you with more oil than you could 
use, you kept them all and did your own prorating so none would suffer. 


No one will ever know how many families you helped through the periods 
of the East Texas oil flood and the depression. 


We all trust, therefore, that your company will always be with us, and 
that you will continue to operate it and reside with us as one of the 
city’s honored citizens through a great many more Happy New Years. 


Sincerely, 
ERT: hr 4? 


Secretary 


ROCK ISLAND REFINING 


General offices and Refinery—Duncan, Oklahoma 
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miums on fuel tax bonds, distributors’ license 
fees, dealers’ license fees, filling station taxes 
and location fees, bulk storage plant licenses, 
tank car licenses, taxes on oil burners sold, tank 
ship license permits, gasoline pump and curb 
pump licenses, and fire inspection fees. 

Although these taxes are of less relative im- 
portance than those which have been dealt with, 
they make up, nevertheless, part of the total 
tax burden, and they are all paid by the indus- 
try and users of its products. 


Summary 

Ivery year the oil business and people who 
use its products pay over a billion dollars in 
taxes, or about 11 per cent of the country’s total 
tax bill. Motorists pay a tax whenever they buy 
gasoline. Other people also pay their propor- 
tionate share of these taxes. A bus company, 
for example, fixes the fare it charges passengers 
so as to include gasoline and lubricating oil 
taxes which it pays. People who ride in buses, 
therefore, pay their share of these taxes. Be- 
cause motor vehicles are used so extensively in 
the modern world, a considerable part of the 
price which the consumer pays for goods rep- 
resents petroleum taxes. 

The oil business also pays its share of these 
taxes. Taxes tend to keep its earnings at ab- 
normally low levels. The extraordinarily heavy 
tax burden it bears is one of the chief reasons 
why this industry earns less than other indus- 
tries. A study made by one of the leading New 
York banks shows that 62 representative oil 
companies earned 2 per cent on their invest- 
ment in 1934. Merchandise chain stores earned 
eight times as much; tobacco companies, whose 
products bear a tax burden comparable to the 
petroleum industry’s, earned five times as 
much; chemical concerns four times as much; 
and automobile manufacturers three times as 
much. 

Taxes have had the same effect on filling sta- 
tion earnings. A recent study made by the 
Merchants Service of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company showed that the average super 
service station earns 1.76 per cent on its invest- 
ment. This is considerably lower than the 
earnings of other representative retail busi- 
nesses. Florist shops earn four times as much; 
drug stores three times as much; electric stores 
and meat markets twice as much; and auto tire 
and accessory stores slightly more. Only chain 
grocery stores earn less. 

Taxes are of vital concern to all consumers 
of petroleum products and to all men in the oil 
business. The American Petroleum Industries 
Committee invites everyone to join hands in the 
campaign to keep the present billion dollar tax 
bill from reaching even higher levels. Co-op- 
eration of this kind is not sentiment; it is eco- 
nomic necessity. 


, 
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The black area shows the proportion of the price of motor 
fuel today taken by the gasoline tar, 100 per cent on the 
chart representing the selling price of the motor fuel. This 
is by no means ALL the tar that motor fuel carries, for 
200 tares, other than the gasoline tar, are included in the 
items of producing crude oil and refining it into gasoline, 
and in the costs of transporting and marketing it as motor 
fuel, as given in this table 





Percentage Relationship of the Cost of 
Preduction and Refining, and of the Cost 
of Transportation and Marketing of Motor 
Fuel and of the Gasoline Tax to the Selling 
Price. . 


% of Cost % of Cost 

of Produc- — of Trans. % 

tion & Re- & Mar- of Tax** 

fining* to keting** to toSales Selling 


Year Sales Price Sales Price Price Price** 
1919 68.0 31.8  - 100 
1920 42.9 2t.3 a 100 
1921] 52.4 46.8 8 100 
1922 56.8 41.7 | Be 100 
1923 45.1 50.7 4.2 190 
1924 43.0 50.0 2.6 100 
1925 47.8 42.7 9.5 100 
1926 Fs. 45.3 11.6 100 
1927 32.3 54.3 13.4 100 
1928 28.2 47.2 14.6 100 
192! 36.0 47.1 16.9 100 
1930 onl 50.0 19.9 100 
1931 ri By. 55.3 ys 100 
1932 24.9 $7.2 27.8 100 
1933 21.8 47.8 50.4 100 
1934 24.9 47.4 27.7 100 
1935 (Nov.) 30.2 $3.7 28.1 100 
*Dased on the wholesale refinery price of gasoline in 
Oklahoma 
**Based on statistics collected for 50 representative 


cities 
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Every Main Street in the country has its motor vehicle traffic problem. This is Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Livelihood of 20,000,000 People in U. S. 


Comes From the Automobile Business 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE* 


HE American people last 
year paid about four bil- 


lion dollars to the automo- 
tive industry. Three billionof and 
this was paid out by the indus- 
try for wages and materials 
alone. 

The automotive industry is a 
potent center for radiation of 
general business improvement 
because of its size and variety 
of supply sources. One-sixth of our population, 
assuming four people to a family, is dependent 
for income on automotive activity. 

It has exhibited hypodermic power through 
every business cycle since 1914. Always in full 
cry after lower costs and higher quality, it has 
howled constantly to its suppliers for things 
that couldn’t be done — and got them, To re- 
duce the average price of an automobile to 
23 cents per pound from 41 cents where it stood 
ten years ago, the automotive men have done 
better designing and manufacturing. 

They have incited suppliers to engineering 
advances, the results of which other manufac- 
turers are using widely. S. A. E. steel speci- 
fications, for example, developed originally for 
automotive purposes exclusively, now are used 
in hundreds of industries making everything 
from textile machinery to submarines. 

The automotive industry is so large and di- 
versified that its direct effect on national pros- 
perity is great, quite aside from its whipping 
up of other businesses. 


*Formerly directing editor of The Chilton Co., now gen- 
eral writer on automotive subjects, New York. 
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Motor Car Industry, Built 

on Policy of Reducing Costs 

Improving Quality, 

with Low-Price Motor Fuel 

Always Abundant, Has Been 

} italizing Factor to Nation’s 
Business 


Today 31 makes of passen- 
ger cars are being marketed by 
14 separately controlled com- 
panies, 10 of which also manu- 
facture motor trucks. There 
are in addition between 50 and 
60 producers who build trucks 
exclusively. Upwards of $1,- 
250,000,000 are invested in ve- 
hicle manufacturing facilities. 
In 1935, these makers pro- 
duced close to 4,000,000 new vehicles, exceed- 
ing by half-a-million the most optimistic pre- 
dictions made at the beginning of the year. 

In addition, more than 5,000,000 used cars 
were sold in the last twelve months and prob- 
ably 2,250,000 went to the scrap heap. The junk 
value of these scrapped vehicles was something 
like $11,125,000. 

Net result: 1936 begins with approximately 
26,000,000 cars and trucks in operation in the 
U. S. 

But motor vehicle plants comprise only a 
part of the whole automotive field. Behind them 
stand importantly hundreds of factories pro- 
ducing batteries, lamps, tires, rims, steering 
gears, axles, engines, clutches, spark plugs and 
other products exclusively for automotive use. 
Then there are literally thousands of factories 
a part of whose output goes to automotive 
sources. 

The value of parts and accessories sold for 
replacement purposes last year — exclusive of 
those built into automobiles as original equip- 
ment — retailed for about $1,500,000,000. 


Distributing these products are more than 
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300,000 retail outlets scattered all over the 
country, the number of passenger car dealers 
being about 36,000. Employed in sales or serv- 
ice work in these 100,000 establishments are 
upwards of 1,250,000 men. 


The people employed in building, selling and 
servicing motor vehicles, if gathered together, 
would form a city whose population was ex- 
ceeded only by New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. There were about 1,500,000 of them 
in 1934; several hundred thousand more at the 
end of 1935. 


Our capital goods industries must be invig- 
orated again before permanent prosperity can 
come, it has been agreed. The automobile in- 
dustry in 1935 made a major contribution to 
that end. Motor vehicle and parts manufacturers 
last year spent in excess of $100,000,000 for 
capital goods—machine tools, conveyors, factory 
equipment of all kinds. In 1936, with major de- 
sign changes in many cars quite possible, the 
expenditure is likely to be even greater. 

Continued automotive activity is of command- 
ing importance to the vast metal working equip- 
ment industry. Regularly automotive buying 
accounts for about 20 per cent of all expendi- 
tures for metal working tools and equipment. 
No other single industry is half so important 
to the prosperity of this great branch of the 
capital goods business. Industrial electrical 
equipment makers buy about 11 per cent of the 
metal working tools; the railroads now only 
about 5 per cent. Of the 1,345,000 machine tools 
in use in the U. S. when 1935 began, the auto- 
mobile and parts industry had 23.3 per cent 
according to American Machinist. 


HE automobile industry not only buys huge 

quantities of raw materials, but it buys high 
cost materials. It uses more steel than any other 
industry by tonnage (21 per cent of all the steel 
produced) and a higher percentage of the dol- 
lar volume of steel output. 

It is the largest user of such important ma- 
terials as rubber (using 75 per cent of all the 
rubber produced); plate glass (77 per cent); 
nickel (33 per cent); lead (39 per cent); mohair 
(40 per cent); and upholstery leather (40 per 
cent). Consuming 89 per cent of all the gaso- 
line and 59 per cent of the lubricating oil, the 
automobile industry obviously is the largest 
single user of these products, too. 

But these ‘Firsts’ give no adequate picture 
of the variety of fields in which automotive buy- 
ing is of tremendous economic importance, Ex- 
amining further its penetration, we find it con- 
suming 15 per cent of all the aluminum pro- 
duced; 18 per cent of the copper; 13 per cent 
of the tin; 12 per cent of the zinc; 13 per cent 
of the gray iron and 9 per cent of the cotton. 
Despite the recent trend toward all-steel bod- 
ies, the automobile men buy something like 
220,000,000 board feet of hardwood lumber 
and 290,000,000 board feet of softwood lum- 
ber yearly. 

It is easy to see why the stability of em- 
ployment of some 4,000,000 people in these 
supply industries is vitally affected by the vol- 
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ume of automobile business, Little wonder that 
rising motor vehicle sales have come to mean 
rising national prosperity. 

Tax revenues turn upward when automotive 
sales ride high. Federal, state and municipal 
governments all get their share. One out of 
every eight tax dollars is paid by motor users 
in special taxes. The largest single item in the 
$1,200,000,000 automotive tax total of 1934, of 
course, was the amount collected in gasoline 
taxes, state and federal. No less than $450,- 
000,000, however, was paid by motorists in 
other types of special taxes. Motor vehicle users, 
in fact, accounted for 74 per cent of all fed- 
eral excise taxes in that year. 


The fusing of automotive growth with the 
multitude of industries which have felt its life- 
giving touch is a saga of industrial romance, 
Its almost universal economic significance can 
merely be suggested by a few specific facts. 


There are 48,000 communities in the U. S. 
without rail service and therefore almost en- 
tirely dependent on highway transportation for 
their very existence. These communities repre- 
sent nearly 7 per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation. Many of them came into being in the 
last 25 years because highways and automo- 
biles and trucks have made them accessible to 
large industrial centers. 


aad 


Between 75 per cent and 80 per cent of the 
people questioned in a recent widespread survey 
said that they regarded their automobiles as a 
necessity; only 16 per cent as a luxury. 

Nineteen out of every 20 miles traveled in 
the U. S. is by automobile. 

The insurance companies of the country got 
net premiums from automobile insurance in 
1934 of $410,820,530. The figures for 1935 un- 
doubtedly were higher. 

Installment selling, its soundness proved by 
harrowing depression experience and its bene- 
fits now utilized in thousands of lines of retail 
selling, had its first important stimulus and de- 
velopment in the automobile retail and whole- 
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UARTER OF A CENTURY 


AN INDUSTRY BASED ON 
A FORMER 


Since the very beginning the production of natural gasoline has been a conservation measure 
as well as an adjunct and corollary of crude oil production. Except for relatively small 
quantities recovered from natural gas in conditioning it for domestic use practically all 
natural gasoline is extracted from oil well gas, which has already served the useful and 
primary function of lifting crude oil to the earth's surface and, except for the natural gaso- 
line industry, this valuable gasoline would be wasted as would also the gas, since no pipe 
line company could afford to collect such small and scattered volumes for sale to domestic 
users. From a very meager beginning in the early 
years of the present century natural gasoline production 
reached the stupendous figure of 35,000,000 barrels in 1935. 


The officers of HANLON COMPANIES have been con- 
tinuously active in the natural gasoline industry since its 
very inception. The first HANLON plant being built at 
Sistersville, West Va., in 1908. The most recent HANLON 
plant was built in the great East Texas oil field in 1935. 
This plant recovers the gasoline from the gas of over 1700 
oil wells. Thus, throughout the history of these companies, 
they have conserved supplies of gas and its products, as- 
sisting in making this gasoline available to the motorist 
Artists sketch of the first “Hanlon” plant at ? and also making the residue gas, remaining after extrac- 
Sistersville. W. Va. tion, available for the domestic natural gas market. 








LATEST TYPE NATURAL GASOLINE PLANT O& HANLON-BUCHANAN,INC., AT GLADEWATER, TEXAS 


H AN L ON 


HENAGHAN & HANLON, Ine. 
HANLON-WATERS, Ine. 
HANLON GASOLINE 
General Offices: NATIONAL BANK 


huropean Representative: BIRKS, WILLIAMS 
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PIONEERING NATURAL GASOLINE 


THE CONSERVATION OF 
WASTE PRODUCT 


Natural gasoline was first transported by water from the original HANLON plant in iron barrels 
down the Ohio River to Parkersburg, West Va. These organizations assisted in perfecting and 
installed one of the very first high pressure stabilization units which made possible the 
transportation of this very volatile gasoline in bulk by ocean going tankers. Prior to this develop 
ment, because of the character of the product, it could only be transported in high pressure vessels. 
Following the advent of stabilization these companies entered upon a program of developing markets 
for the product among European refiners and distributors of motor fuel and in 1926 made the first 
full cargo shipment ever made by an independent concern to Europe. Markets are now being 
supplied in very large volume by tanker to miscellaneous European as well as American ports. 
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HANLON-BUCHANAN, Ine. 
HANLON GASOLINE CO. 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
OF TULSA BUILDING, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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sale fields. Today between 50 and 55 per cent 
of all the new and used cars sold are paid for 
on the installment plan, Although the average 
citizen, when he buys on time, takes one-sixth 
of his income to meet the monthly payments, 
those payments usually are met promptly. Re- 
possessions of new cars run less than 3 per cent 
of the total number of installment transactions, 
while even used car repossessions were less than 
7 per cent in 1934 when depression conditions 
still existed to a large extent. 


One out of every six sales and service work- 
ers in the country is engaged in automotive re- 
tailing or wholesaling. One out of every six 
dollars in retail and service trades payroll 
comes from the automotive trades. 


Passenger car, truck and body manufactur- 
ing companies are owned by about 760,000 
stockholders; addition of those owning shares 
in the various parts and equipment manufac- 
turing organization would probably boost the 
total above the 1,000,000 mark. 

Since the automobile industry entered its 
period of stabilization around 1922, returns to 
stockholders of the major automobile, truck 
and parts companies have been moderate rather 
than sensational, despite the startling fortunes 
which have been made in the industry since its 
inception. Dividends paid by a representative 
group of such companies in the last 12 or 13 
years have averaged not more than 11 per cent 
on the invested capital. This is not a remark- 
able record of earning when it is considered 
that some companies have prospered much more 
than others in that period. 

While a similar figure cannot be produced 
for the hundreds of parts and accessory or- 
ganizations directly contributory to the indus- 
try, such figures as are available indicate that 
the percentage earnings on invested capital 
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Almost ready to run off 
the end of one of the 
most famous automobile 
assembly lines, Every 
supply industry of im- 
portance in the world 
was drawn upon for the 
materials which go into 
these cars 


do not differ materially from those of the ve- 
hicle makers themselves. 


Increase in automotive production from de- 
pression lows put money into pay envelopes and 
brought orders for parts and raw material in- 
dustries before it made qa major impression on 
motor-vehicle company earnings. In 1934 a 
52 per cent increase in volume over 1933 brought 
to 11 important car makers a 3 per cent gain in 
net earnings. Important improvement in earn- 
ings and payments to stockholders came only 
with the vastly accelerated sales of 1935 — and 
even then dividends were paid by only a small 
minority of car makers. 


Relatively few automotive bankruptcies oc- 
curred during the recent depression. Sixteen 
major motor vehicle producers entered 1935 
with net assets nearing $2,500,000,000. True, 
this same group had assets of nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 in 1929, but the ability to drop approxi- 
mately half a billion on the asset side of the 
ledger and remain stable is a tribute to the 
current soundness of the industry’s foundations, 
It also indicates the need for piling up substan- 
tial surpluses during good times if that stability 
is to be preserved in the future, 


The two to four hundred thousand men — 
varying in number from year to year — who 
have been employed in automobile factories 
proper have been paid relatively high wages, 
judged by the standards of American industry. 
Stability of employment has equalled that in 
many other industries but has not been nearly 
so good as in some. 

As regards stability, W. S. Knudsen, execu- 
tive vice-president, General Motors Corp., is 
authority for the admission that: 

“It is fair to say that the agitation (sur- 
rounding NRA) brought home to the manufac- 
turers that something ought to be done to at- 
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Out of this welter of 
men, machines and ma- 
terials come thousands 
of new automobile radi- 
ators daily. The scene 
may look confused but 
every piece is moving in 
orderly fashion in the 
most highly systema- 
tized of all automobile 
factories 


tempt to level the seasonal peaks in the produc- 
tion curve of automobiles so as to give the men 
more hours per year, but the remedy which you 
now observe in the advanced date for the auto- 
mobile shows was derived by the manufactur- 
ers themselves, and not by anybody else, on 
the premise that stocks for spring demand 
could be built up in four months instead of 
two as formerly through increased investment 
in inventories.’’ General Motors, incidentally has 
set aside a $60,000,000 stability fund, most of 
which will be used when necessary to build up 
inventories of component parts. 

It is too early to know definitely whether 
or not the fall introduction of new models and 
the fall automobile show season will change 
consumer buying habits to the extent necessary 
to establish a reasonably level production 
curve. Production following the announcement 
of new models in October and November of 
1935 swung upward very fast, but the final 
answer to this interesting experiment will not 
be written for at least three months and prob- 
ably six. 

In the meantime, individual companies in the 
industry have been taking stock of their in- 
dustrial relationships, making such internal re- 
arrangements as possible to improve stability 
of employment and finding, (1) that their 
records to date have not been nearly so bad as 
painted by some partially informed orators and 
(2) that some improvements could and should 
be made. 


The older employe, so vital a social factor in 
modern industry, has been getting well-merited 
attention. The automotive industry has fre- 
quently been accused of being a young man’s 
industry; of burning out its workers and dis- 
carding them at an early age. On top of detailed 
figures from various plants tending to disprove 
that assertion, comes a broad factual study 
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covering unskilled and semiskilled workers 
throughout the industry, 

To begin with, U. S. Census and other au- 
thoritative figures show that in most industries, 
great expansion has resulted in reducing the 
proportion of older men, while stationary or de- 
clining employment has resulted in a systematic 
rise in the proportion of older employes. 

Very few industries have moved against this 
normal current — but the automobile industry 
is one of them! 

The automobile industry expanded employ- 
ment of unskilled and semi-skilled men by 39 
per cent between 1920 and 1930, yet it actually 
experienced an increase of 51.3 per cent in the 
number of employes who were 45 or older. 

These figures are particularly interesting be- 
cause skilled workers were omitted from the 
survey; craftsmen whose skill leaves them far 
less to fear as regards old age unemployment 
than the semi-skilled worker. 


By scrapping quickly obsolete machine tools 
and using only the most modern factory equip- 
ment, automobile makers have been able to 
reduce car prices so steadily that today enough 
motor vehicles are operating in the U. S. to 
carry every man, woman and child at one time. 
Seventy per cent of all the automobiles in the 
world are running in this country. Over a mil- 
lion and a quarter men are engaged in selling 
and servicing them. That is one answer to tech- 
nological unemployment, There can be little 
doubt that the overall effect of using labor-sav- 
ing equipment in the automotive industry has 
been to increase — not decrease — employment. 

Within the factory itself, increasing use of 
complex modern tools has placed a greater 
rather than lesser premium on worker skill. 
Only through continued exercise of intelligence 
by the machine operator can maximum quan- 
tity and quality production be obtained. Just as 
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much craftsmanship is needed to get the most 


out of a modern machine tool in 1936 as was 
needed to beat swords into plowshares in 1836 

-only the character, not the degree, of the 
skill is different. As a result, the effect of the 
intensive mechanization necessary in the auto- 
mobile industry to get a better product at 





Automobile’s Relation to Other Business 


(From preliminary facts and figures of the Automobile Indus- 
try during 1935, by Alfred Reeves, vice-president, Automobile 
ManuJsucturers Association) 


Automotive industry is the largest 
purchaser of gasoline, rubber, 
steel, malleable iron, mohair, 
upholstery leather, lubricating 
oil, plate glass, nickel and lead. 

Number of carloads of automotive 
freight shipped over railroads. .... 

Rubber used by automobile indus- 


3,422,000 


ren Cc re nas aS iocssdsachbte ce iach ddoka secepbteatosueeobens 15%* 
Plate glass used by automobile in- 
dustry RR ee a a SR EE Ae Pl ee ee EPP EE, SEND 4i%o*™ 


Steel and iron used by automobile 


ROMIUIBEIY coissiscerescn 
Lumber, hardwood, used by auto- 

PRPS D EDEN PRINT RANES Eos osc vs sschcdvesces. cosespansaenarcoocsescaacsouhoceas Soe4 
Copper used by automobile indus- 
Lead used by automobile iINCUSLVY ...... eet 59K 
Zine used by automobile industry 2.0.0... eee 15% 
Tin used by automobile industry .......-.: ees 20%* 
Aluminum used by automobile in 

ARSENY o.ccccneconcccscnsccsnccssccsonvescosescssseontesatnatesseseedvcenesses 16%* 
Nickel used by automobile indus- 

PRR een etches Sony Uy ce Lake oahu baa sauemaehinemiessenenis 33%" 
Gasoline consumption by motor 

PRDTURRISUUY, cnc coxveccestsccersssscatconsncrsisencesesseiscctesurescsenseess 89%* 
Gasoline used by motor vehicles 


SEMPEMADNRIS DS ccesut ics naps seochecavcuanousmssouivadevessaseeey 16,150,000,000 
Lubricants used by motor vehicles 
gallons) 


Lubricants, per cent used by motor 


185,000,000 


OP aE ee aE PEED Pe NOT DETER ER ETE OR MTU TESS, Cf 
Crude rubber used by motor indus 
DF RIED saase nc esa eaccaccchanesupndatssentieackctccusdecties 885,000,000 


Cotton fabric used in tires (Ibs.) ............ 210,000,000 


*<~% of volume produced. 











Highways with many 
lunes now handle motor 
traffic in and out of our 
large cities, This is the 
entrance from the New 
Jersey Side to the 
George Washington 
bridge into New York, 
a ten-lane highway lead- 
ing up to the bridge 
itself. All the tolls are 
paid at the toll gates 
shown, the cars coming 
from New York paying 
as they leave the bridge. 
This bridge, opened in 
1931, is the longest sus- 
pension bridge in opera- 
tion 





lower prices does not displace older workers, 
but rather places an added value on their ex- 
perience. Machines, even though almost auto- 
matic, cannot be placed in the hands of men 
with little knowledge of automobile work. 

The most important engineering achieve- 
ments in the automobile field have been made 
during the last ten years, the years in which the 
fewest radical, easy-to-see changes in basic de- 
sign have been made, It has been a period of 
refinement rather than of mechanical innova- 
tions. Only body contours have changed rad- 
ically. . 

One can best understand the progress that 
has been made by comparing the performance, 
luxury and appearance of the 1936 cars with 
those of 1926 and then recalling the fact that 
the average wholesale .price of passenger cars 
sold ten years ago was $695 as against about 
$495 today. 

The man who bought an automobile in 1925 
paid $31.50 per horsepower for his vehicle. To- 
day he pays $7.80. 

Better matching of fuels and engines, brought 
about by co-operative research work in which 
both automotive and petroleum industries have 
been participating, deserves a share of the 
credit. Riding comfort has been improved im- 
measurably by refinements in springing and 
better distribution of car weight. Constant ex- 


perimentation with combustion chamber de- 
sign, ignition and carburetion problems has 


brought greater power from engines of a given 
size. Increases in the expenditures for research 
have been made almost every year. 
Production developments have been para- 
mount in bringing the automobile industry to 
its present economic importance. It has been 
common practice in the automobile industry to 
absorb quickly tool charges on deferred expense 
and to pass on to the public improvements as 
fast as it was safe to put them in production. 
New welding processes have made it possible 


to produce faster, and more cheaply, bodies 
which are better and safer than ever before. 
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Marked changes in production application of 
grinding, gear cutting, drilling, milling and 
scores of other production processes have con- 
tributed to lowered costs and improved quality. 


Safety has become a matter of major im- 
portance in every phase of automotive think- 
ing. Always cars have been built to provide a 
maximum of protection to the driver in case of 
accident, Recently engineers have gone a step 
further to design improvements which will en- 
courage safe driving—as well as help to mini- 
mize the inevitably disastrous effects of unsafe 
driving. 

Brakes, for example, have been made to op- 
erate more smoothly as well as more quickly. 
Visibility of instrument panels has been im- 
proved materially, so that drivers can read them 
without removing attention from the road more 
than momentarily. Speedometers in many cases 
have been made easier to see, thus reducing the 
chance of slipping unawares into speeds which 
are dangerous under given traffic conditions. 
There has been a noticeable clearing out of 
obstructions in the front driving compartments 
of many cars which will contribute further to 
smooth, relaxed car operation even when three 
passengers ride in front as they can do com- 
fortably in more cars this year than ever before. 











The automobile manufacturers promote high- 
way safety in other ways. For one thing, they 
have set up a definite program for co-operation 
with other agencies working in the field of 
traffic safety by making substantial gifts for 
expansion of the work of the Harvard Bureau 
for Traffic Research. This organization, directed 
by Dr. Miller McClintock, has long had a deep 
influence on the trend of traffic development in 
America. Its major function is production of 
sound research information and dissemination 
of this information through publications in co- 
operation with public officials, and also the train- 
ing of traffic engineers and administrators. 
Augmented appropriations for expansion of the 
efforts of this agency are now being made by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 


Reaching back into primary education, the 
industry has long fostered a national safety 
essay contest which has served to arouse inter- 
est in safety especially among school children 
throughout the country. Emphasis on speed in 
automobile advertising is decreasing constantly 
and individual manufacturers and dealers, in 
a score of detailed ways, are co-operating with 
state and local authorities to promote a better 
handling of automobiles in the hands of the 
average driver, 
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No longer operating under false colors 
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Some High Points in 


the History of The 
Pure Oil Company 


The history of The 
Pure Oil Company is 
one which, to an un- 
usual degree, presents 
a series of contrasts. 
It is thought of, and 
correctly, by a great many of the 
industry as one of the newer com- 
panies. To others the name sug- 
gests a long story of early pioneering. 
All of its refineries have been either 
rebuilt or remodeled within the last 
twelve or fifteen years so that, of 
the original plants, handed down 
from the predecessor and absorbed 
institutions, hardly a vestige re- 
mains. Only a few links in the old 
transportation system are left of 
those acquired when the first com- 
pany bore the name of The Pure 
Oil Company. 





The bulk plants and acquired 
service stations are only a nucleus 
around which a new system has 
been built. Ten years ago 95% of 
the refinery output was sold on the 
open market. At the present mo- 
ment the refinery capacity of all of 
its seven plants is virtually sold and 
contracted for, so that in order to 
supply the needs of its market, Pure 
Oil is a buyer of gasoline. Perhaps 
the most important and interesting 
contrast is that afforded by the 
producing department of its busi- 
ness, which, in acquired companies, 
was relatively small, but which has 
now one of the largest petroleum 
reserves in the country. An in- 
teresting paradox is the situation 
under which, with producible crude 
resources of its own largely in excess 
of its requirements, it was com- 
pelled in 1934 to buy large quantities 
of oil to supply its needs. 


It was originally a public service 
company with a very small, inci- 
dental operation in natural gas and 
oil. Today it has no public service 
operations. Some of its predecessor 
companies were engaged in foreign, 
particularly European, marketing 
activities. Whether the company’s 
success in getting its feet out of this 
mire is due to good management or 
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good luck may be a debatable 
subject. 


The relative size and importance 
of the institution at the present 
time can be fairly appraised from 
the statement in the last annual 
report that the reserves are esti- 
mated at between 300,000,000 and 
400,000,000 barrels, and that the 
sales of gasoline were in excess of 
500,000,000 gallons in 1934. 


The history and evolution of the 
company would probably possess 
more of interest than detailed sta- 
tistics of its present position, which 
are probably familiar to many who 
would care to read this article. It 
would, however, be misleading if the 
reader were not warned that he 
should keep in mind that the com- 
pany has long years since passed 
the period where its growth is 
dependent upon absorption; that 
its development activities in recent 
years have reached such a point 
that the old acquisitions have be- 
come a small proportion of its 
present properties or activities. 
Therefore, in reading the following 
please do so with an appreciation 
that in order to meet the particular 
requirements of this article, an 
entirely incorrect emphasis has 
probably been attached to the im- 
portance of the absorbed companies 
in the present institution, and that 
this has been done solely in the 
belief it will be the more interesting. 


In a word, the remainder of this 
article is devoted rather to the 
interesting things than the impor- 
tant things. 


One acquisition of the company, 
when it began to expand beyond 
public service activities and into the 
petroleum business, was the Pure 
Oil Company, a New Jersey cor- 
poration. This organization had 
weathered since the 1890’s and the 
story of its origin and early de- 
velopment is replete with incidents 
characteristic of the struggles and 
hardships of pioneer oil days. 





In 1887, and for sometime 
previous, there had been a marked 
unrest among the producers and 
smaller refiners in the Pennsylvania 
oil region. Pipe line transportation 
was in the incubation stage of de- 
velopment and such facilities as 
existed were not then generally 
available. The railroads had en- 
joyed a remarkable business from 
oil shippers. However, those who 
recall the early oil history tell us 
that the railroads failed to treat all 
the shippers in such manner as 
would insure their continued patron- 
age and good will. It appears that 
rate rebates were given large 
shippers while the smaller ones were 
charged the full tariffs. 


A bill, known as the “Billingsley 
Bill’, designed to protect the pro- 
ducers and small refiners of the Oil 
Region from discrimination, was 
defeated in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature that year. The great crowd 
of producers and refiners in Harris- 
burg at the time, promptly called a 
mass meeting at Oil City. Out ofa 
series of such meetings came the 
‘‘Producers’ Protective Association” 
with some 2,000 members, a secret 
organization to protect its consti- 
tuents from discriminations and 
unfair trade practices. Its proceed- 
ings, however, generally were well 
known to those working against it, 
so that its success was always a 
matter of doubt. It did, however, 
succeed in inaugurating a shut-down 
of production and a “‘no drilling” 
campaign to correct an over-supply 
of crude oil existing at that time. 
It is of interest to note how long 
standing is the problem of over- 
production. 


Eventually, the organization 
failed, suspicion prevailing among 
its members. Undaunted, several 
of the members formed the Pro- 
ducers’ Oil Company, Ltd. Various 
stock voting provisions were de- 
signed to insure that control re- 
mained in loyal hands. The latter 
company set out to build a pipe line 
from the McDonald field in Pennsyl- 
vania to supply refiners at Oil City 
and Titusville. Though the railroads 
and other competitive interests 
fought the project, the line was 
completed January in 1893. 


These small refiners, however, 
were subjected to such discrimi- 
nation on the part of the railroads 
hauling their refined oil, that they 
were suffering severe losses and 
consequently, decided to build a 
pipe line to transport their output 
to the seaboard. The United States 
Pipe Line Company was organized 
and the line begun. The railroads 
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bitterly opposed this encroachment 
upon their field. Their right-of-way 
was contested at the first railroad 
crossing out of Bradford, although 
permission to go under the tracks 
had previously been given. Aftera 
series of court actions the crossing 
was finally effected. The same 
situation, with the attending delay 
and expensive court proceeding, was 
experienced at every railroad cross- 
ing across Pennsylvania. In New 
Jersey, with no free pipe line law, 
the difficulty became more acute. 
The railroads stood their ground 
and one court action followed an- 
other. Armed warfare to protect 
the lines was carried on for about a 
year. Finally, beaten at every turn, 
the pipe line company established a 
terminal at Freemansburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, shipping by tank car from 
there to New York harbor. Even 
this proved to be too costly trans- 
portation. 


Eventually, however, the pipe line 
company secretly acquired land for 
storage at Marcus Hook, Pennsy]l- 
vania, on the Delaware River and 
right-of-way for extension of the 
line from Freemansburg to that 
point. But during the long fight, 
various stockholders had become 
discouraged and sold their holdings 
which were bought by unfriendly 
interests desiring control of the 
properties of the independents. 


Accordingly, on November 6, 
1895, a holding company was or- 
ganized, known as the Pure Oil 
Company, a New Jersey corpo- 
ration. Its common stock was 
issued in two classes, common and 
“trust”. The former could be voted 
by the holders but the “‘trust”’ stock 
was signed by the stockholder and 
the right to vote it given to a board 
of fifteen trustees. When an odd 
number of shares was issued, the 
odd share was issued to the trustees 
so that they always held a majority 
in voting. This effectively pre- 
vented control by the opposition 
through stock purchases. The new 
company immediately acquired con- 
trol of the Producers’ Oil Company, 
Ltd., the Producers and Refiners 
Oil Company, Ltd., and The United 
States Pipe Line Company. 


In 1901 the line was laid from 
Freemansburg to Marcus Hook and 
the first boat was loaded there on 
May Ist, for Hamburg, Germany. 
There was no further necessity to 
depend on railroad transportation. 
Two ocean tankers were bought and 
a nice export business developed. 
Domestic trade was expanded 
through bulk stations in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Addi- 
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A community type of Pure Oil service station. 


tional crude production was ac- 
quired in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
In 1907 a crude line was built from 
Morgantown, West Virginia to 
Marcus Hook. Motor fuel was 
coming into demand for the auto- 
mobile and the manufacture of 
gasoline was begun. From this time 
until July, 1917, when the Pure Oil 
Company (N. J.) was acquired by 
the present interests, then known as 
the Ohio Cities Gas Company, 
operations continued on an even 
keel. 


The Ohio Cities Gas Company 
had been organized as a holding 
company at Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 21, 1914. It controlled a 
number of gas companies with dis- 
tribution in several Ohio cities and 
the Dawes interests and associates 
were in active direction. A situa- 
tion had developed where it seemed 
necessary to seek its own supply of 
natural gas. Leases had been taken 
in Ohio and West Virginia, and plans 
were afoot for development. Before 
very great investments were made, 
however, a satisfactory agreement 
was reached with a gas producing 
company to furnish the necessary 
supply, and the company disposed 
of its gas production properties in 
Ohio, retaining its small production 
of oil. Among the leases retained 
were those at Cabin Creek, West 
Virginia, though they had been of- 
fered for sale. To keep the leases 
alive, it was decided to drill two 
wells a year, prospecting for oil. 
The situation, however, did not 


look favorable. Mr. B. G. Dawes 
and associates were in New York 
sometime later negotiating a sale 
of the property when the discovery 
well, Williams Coal Company No. 
1, was brought in, December 14, 
1914,—a 200 barrel producer of the 
highest grade Pennsylvania crude 
yet found in quantity. Fortun- 
ately, after a veritable “Paul Re- 
vere’ ride to a telephone miles 
away, the superintendent in charge 
of operations was able to communi- 
cate with Mr. Dawes and the 
negotiations were suspended. 
Following this discovery, the “‘com- 
plexion”’ of the company began to 
change from gas to oil. After 
twenty years of development, there 
are about 400 oil and gas wells on 
this valuable property, and the drill 
is still plugging away industriously. 
The field has always been operated 
in an orderly way on a unit plan, 
thus lending the greatest economy 
to the operation and effecting real 
conservation of a most valuable 
crude oil. The company’s Cabin 
Creek refinery was constructed there 
soon after production was de- 
veloped. 


Believing the essential foundation 
of an oil company to be a strong 
crude oil reserve position, leases and 
production were obtained in Okla- 
homa in November, 1916, from the 
Gunsberg and Foreman interests. 
At the same time, two refineries and 
two gasoline plants in Oklahoma 
were purchased. The following year 
the Cornplanter Refinery at Warren, 
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Pennsylvania was obtained, with 
bulk plants in New York and New 
England. It dated from 1888 and 
it was here that the company’s 
present Tiolene motor oil was first 
manufactured. The plant has since 
been dismantled. 


It was about this time that the 
Pure Cil Company (N. J.) was pur- 
chased, with a refinery at Marcus 
Hook (the company now has at that 
locaticn a plant embodying the 
latest design and technical develop- 
ment), a considerable distribution 
in the East, and oil production in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio, and in Illinois and Oklahoma. 


On July 1, 1920, the Ohio Cities 
Gas Company changed its name to 
The Pure Oil Company, a corpora- 
tion in the State of Ohio. 


Always with crude reserves as its 
main objective, the company con- 
tinued its acquisitions and prospect- 
ing. In 1919 and the following two 
years, considerable Mid-Continent 
production was added from ab- 
sorption of the Oklahoma Producing 
and Refining Corporation. With 
this property came a refinery at 
Muskogee. The company’s present 
Muskogee refinery, however, bears 
little resemblance from an operating 
standpoint, to the original one. In 
1921 a one-third interest was ac- 
quired in the Humphreys Oil Com- 
pany which then dominated the 
Mexia (Texas) field—two years 
later it bought out the entire 
interest. Next came developments 
by the company in the Powell and 
Worthem fields. In 1927 a large 
producing operation was begun in 
the Seminole district in Oklahoma. 
The company discovered the Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan field and began 
developing it in 1928. It held a 
tremendous acreage there and has 
extended the original field sub- 
stantially. Its volume in that area 
soon became of considerable conse- 
quence. The following year the 
company opened the Van field in 
Van Zandt County, Texas. Four 
other companies held about 20°% of 
the leases in the original block of 
17,000 acres, the company having 
the other 80°. A unit plan was 
worked out between the five com- 
panies under which Pure Oil was 
designated to develop the whole 
field. The arrangement has received 
most favorable comment from many 
authorities and the industry gener- 
ally. The usual disorderly and 
extravagant drilling to protect prop- 
erty lines has thus been avoided, 
resulting in a considerable saving in 
investinent, economy of operation, 
and conservaticn of reservoir energy. 
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During recent years the company 
has developed substantial produc- 
tion in the Sweet Lake, the Bosco 
and the Gueydan areas, in Louisi- 
ana, and in the Lost Lake and the 
Louise fields in Texas. 


Concurrently with its attain- 
ments of a strong crude position, the 
company increased its refining 
capacity. Two of the acquired 
plants, Marcus Hook and Muskogee, 
have been retained and rebuilt along 
modern lines. As noted before, the 
Cabin Creek refinery followed the 
development of the company’s well 
known Pennsylvania crude field in 
West Virginia. In 1918 a plant was 
built at Heath (near Newark), 
Ohio, in the midst of a_ well- 
developed marketing area. Follow- 
ing the acquisition of the Mexia 
production, the Smiths Bluff Re- 
finery (near Beaumont, Texas) was 
erected, and soon after the Michigan 
production was discovered a plant 
was built at Toledo and later one at 
Midland, Michigan. 


Marketing was similarly developed 
to fit the picture superimposed upon 
the crude oil basic foundation. A 
number of companies with distri- 
bution in the area south of the 
Great Lakes were acquired, includ- 
ing, in 1919, the Moore Oil Company 
with its large compounding plant at 
Cincinnati. In 1921 another “Pure 
Oil Company”’ operating in Minne- 
sota and adjacent states was ab- 
sorbed. With the thought in mind 
of low cost handling by water of the 
Smiths Bluff output, the company 
sought a controlled market in the 
southeastern states. Starting with 
acquisition of a controlling interest 
in the Sherrill Oil Company of 
Pensacola in 1924, there followed 
control of the Wofford Oil Company 
of Alabama, Wofford Oil Company 
of Georgia, Seaboard Oil Company 
of Florida, American Oil Company 
(Mississippi), and Colonial Oil Com- 
pany of Norfolk, Virginia. Many 
smaller companies were brought 
together to form the Pure Oil 
Company of the Carolinas, Pure Oil 
Company of Tennessee, Pure Dis- 
tributing Company of Louisiana and 
the Pure Distributing Company of 
Texas. Concurrently, the company 
was constructing new bulk plants 
and service stations, thus welding 
the whole marketing structure so 
that now the area served by Pure 
Oil extends into thirty two states. 
Its fleet of vessels, barges, etc., both 
inland and ocean going, has grown 
to some eighty units. 


To a remarkable degree, the 
company has been successful through 
the years in keeping the develop- 


An advertisement of The Pure Oil Company 





ment of the various phases of an 
integrated company in step with 
one another, this in spite of such 
difficulties as were imposed by the 


restriction of production. It has 
put the greatest stress on develop- 
ing adequate crude reserves on which 
to build its other operations. 


If one would write a history of the 
operations of an oil company in the 
last twenty-five years that was hung 
on a skeleton of statistics, it would 
be an exceedingly uninteresting doc- 
ument, and it would be far from 
telling the real story. On the other 
hand, a tremendous mass of fiction 
has been woven into the popular 
conception of the function and con- 
duct of the industry. The operation 
of an integrated oil company re- 
quires the exercise of nearly every 
variety of talent that can be brought 
to the aid of modern business. 

The discovery hazard is present 
in the exploration of new sources of 
supply to the same extent and in 
the same way as is true of mining. 
Physics, chemistry and geology have 
reduced the element of chance, but 
they have not and never will elim- 
inate it. 


In the refining of its products it 
requires the utmost in scientific ac- 
curacy. So rapidly are the require- 
ments for refinery products becom- 
ing diversified and increased that it 
requires a daring imagination to 
forecast them, to say nothing of 
being able to provide for them. The 
competitive margin with the prod- 
ucts of other raw materials is so 
narrow as to require the utmost 
efficiency. 


Marketing is charged with the 
problem of meeting the customer at 
a thousand points along the high- 
ways with potential competition 
from every vacant lot and from a 
large proportion of those which are 
used primarily for another purpose. 


In an industry in which a fraction 
of a cent measures prosperity or 
failure, there is no place for care- 
lessness and no time for lagging. 
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The Normandie, 


Queen of the Seas 
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Oil Speeds Ocean Commerce 


ships, and for a long period 

in their development, coal 
was the only practical fuel. 
Gradually, however, the burn- 
ing of fuel oil under boilers 
was perfected for marine ap- 
plication. 

Just prior to the World War, 
the practicability, efficiency 
and economy of using oil fuel 
for steamships became an es- 
tablished fact. The war period 
and the years immediately 
thereafter were marked by the wholesale conver- 
sion of steamers from coal burning to oil burning. 

For a time, specifications for new tonnage, as 
well as for conversion to oil burning, called for 
duplicate equipment whereby the ship might 
burn coal or oil, interchangeably, as conditions 
might require. Gradually, however, as oil burn- 
ing equipment became perfected, and managing 
personnel convinced of its advantages, and ship 
personnel became skilled in its efficient han- 
dling, oil supplanted coal as bunker fuel. Today 
the coal burning steamship may be regarded as 
practically obsolete. 

Another factor in this progressive develop- 
ment has been the improvement in facilities for 
obtaining bunker fuel oil. Concurrent with the 
adoption of oil fuel for marine use, and with the 
advancement in its efficient handling and burn- 
ing, came the establishment of fueling stations 
in all the principal ports of the world, with stor- 
age and loading facilities. 

The use of coal as steamship fuel did not die 
without a struggle. Tradition is a powerfully 


ie THE early days of steam- 


gined Ships 
Marine 


*Consulting nuvual engineer, New York. 
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Oil-Burning and Diesel-En- 
Revolutionize 
Transportation; 
Give Iligher Speeds, Lower 
Costs and More Cargo Room: 
Use of Oil as Fuel Makes 


Possible Inexpensive Cruises. 


conservative element and ship- 
owners are of a canny type 
which has to be shown. So 
the complete reversal from 
coal to oil in the last 25 years 
forms a very convincing com- 
mentary upon the merits of oil 
as fuel, and a significant ex- 
pression of what the petroleum 
industry has done for world 
commerce, 

Contemporary with the de- 
velopment of the oil burning 
equipment for steamships came 
the development of the oil burning marine Diesel 
engine. 

This type of engine was subjected to a long 
period of experimental and tentative adaptation 
to ship installation before it was accepted in 
maritime circles as a practical factor in marine 
propulsion. The lure of extreme fuel economy 
which the Diesel held out was offset, in the early 
days of its development, by skepticism regard- 
ing the reliability of the Diesel engine for sea- 
going service. 

Some of the pioneer installations in the Diesel 





The Queen of the Seas, the French liner Normandie 
shoun above, holds the Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic 
for speed in crossing by virtue of its use of oil as 
fuel for its 29 water tube boilers, which supply steam 
for its turbo-electric drive power plant. About 80,000 
burrels of oil are needed for its trip from France and 
return. The Normandie is 1020 feet long, 117 feet 
wide, 79,280 gross tonnage and has a shaft horse- 
power of 160,000 It has accommodations for 1972 
passengers and its personnel consists of 1345 officers 
and crew 
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field fully justified these misgivings. The com- 
plexity of the mechanism, the first cost, and re- 
ports of failures and breakdowns, caused the 
marine engineers of the old school to look ask- 
ance at this new ‘gadget.’ Furthermore, in the 
early days, it is believed that the progress of the 
marine Diesel was retarded by some of its most 
ardent proponents by making extravagant 
claims for it which were not justifiable at the 
time. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Diesel engine, 
through the development of highly intelligent 
design tempered by experience, has survived its 
vicissitudes and forged to the forefront until to- 
day it is an outstanding factor in ship propul- 
sion. 

At the present time, practically all of the exist- 
ing sea-going tonnage, and practically all of the 
vessels recently built, or being built, or proposed 
to be built, are oil burners, equipped with oil 
burning steam machinery or with Diesel ma- 
chinery. Oil as fuel has come into its own and 
has completely captured and revolutionized the 
maritime commerce of the world, almost as 
vitally as it was revolutionized by the transition 
from sail to steam. 

To fully grasp the extent of this revolutioniz- 
ing influence, it is desirable to outline the differ- 
ent types of marine propelling machinery, which 
are dependent upon oil as fuel. 

The pre-war brand of steamship machinery 
was, for the most part, the reciprocating en- 
gine; triple or quadruple expansion, taking 
steam from boilers which were mostly of the 
Scotch type but with some of the water-tube 
type. The latter were more numerous in the later 
and better installations with reciprocating en- 
gines. These vessels rarely indulged in super- 
heating, and only to a very limited degree. Many 
of these reciprocating engine-driven vessels are 
still in operation, but their days are numbered. 

At first, in the larger and faster ships, such 
as the passenger liners, and later applied more 
universally to passenger and freight vessels on 
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A small portion of the 
Normandie’s boiler 
room. Twenty-nine wa- 
ter tube boilers make 
steam for the gigantic 
turbo-electric drive pow- 
er plant. The working 
pressure is 398 pounds 
per square inch and the 
steam is superheated to 
662 degrees Fahr. 


normal trade routes, the steam turbine displaced 
the reciprocating engine. One obstacle in the 
development of marine turbines has been that of 
efficient propeller revolutions. The ship pro- 
peller does not take kindly to high R.P.M.; it 
loses efficiency at high speeds. Since the steam 
turbine thrives on speed, this gives an example of 
the conflicting conditions which are ever present 
in ship design. 


In the case of turbine drive, these opposing 
objectives were reconciled by means of reduction 
gears between the turbine shaft and the pro- 
peller shaft; sometimes single reduction, some- 
times double reduction. The introduction of 
these reduction gears has injected a factor into 
marine turbine installation which has presented 
more problems to be ironed out than have the 
turbines themselves. 


Another means of reconciling turbine speed 
with propeller speed has been by means of turbo- 
electric drive, in which high-speed steam tur- 
bines are directly connected to electric gener- 
ators which furnish current to a motor on the 
propeller shaft. This provides a splendidly flex- 
ible installation, but the first cost of the ma- 
chinery is very high. 

In either case, that is with turbine and reduc- 
tion gears or with turbo-electric drive, the mod- 
ern installation includes water-tube boilers with 
high steam pressure (around 400 lbs. per square 
inch for commercial practice) and high super- 
heat or total heat. Boiler working pressure with 
reciprocating engines was about 180 to 225 
pounds per square inch. 

The foregoing represents the application of 
steam machinery for blue-water service. 

As to marine Diesel machinery, the applica- 
tion has taken three forms the direct drive, in 
which the main engine is directly connected to 
the propeller shaft; the geared drive, and the 
Diesel electric drive. 

Of these, the direct drive has predominated 
with respect to number of installations and ag- 
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gregate power; the comparatively slow-running 
Diesel, to suit propeller speed, is not seriously 
handicapped as to efficiency, although consider- 
able weight and space is involved. This type of 
drive is particularly suited to freight vessels and 
freight-passenger vessels of moderate speed. The 
first cost of the geared Diesel and Diesel-electric 
installations is greater. 

A word may be inserted here as to the types of 
ocean-going vessels under consideration in this 
discussion. 


First are the express passenger liners, repre- 
senting the largest and fastest merchant ships 
afloat. Some of these are Diesel driven but the 
latest designs for the blue-ribbon supremacy 
have turbine drive. 


Second is the passenger freight type, running 
on scheduled trade routes, at rather high speeds. 

Third is the freight and passenger type, in 
which cargo is the predominating factor, with 
limited passenger accommodation, and operating 
at moderate speeds. 

Fourth are the oil tankers, which form a large 
and important group and represent a distinctive 
type. Their speed, generally speaking, is less 
than the others. 

In the last three groups, competition is very 
keen in modern design between Diesel propul- 
sion and geared turbine drive. The Diesel has the 
edge with respect to fuel consumption, and a dis- 
tinct economic advantage for long voyages. The 
over-all economy, in general, is a subject of much 
controversy. Recent developments of high steam 
pressure and high total heat have succeeded in 
Keeping the steamship in the running in the race 
with the Diesel. 


In the preceding paragraphs, the element of 
speed has been a dominant note. This has always 
been true with respect to passenger liners; there 
has been a consistent trend toward faster ships. 
In cargo ship design, there was a period during 
which their speed seemed to be practically stand- 
ardized and there was little progress toward 
faster freight vessels. Recently, however, there 
has been a distinct tendency to design and build 
both freights and tankers for higher speeds. 


Having reviewed these factors in ship propul- 
sion, let us consider what bearing the universal 
adoption of oil as fuel has had upon the com- 
merce of the world. 


In the first place, the effect has been outstand- 
ingly an economic one. As to cargo movements, 
the marine problem is to transport a given quan- 
tity of goods a given distance as quickly and 
cheaply as possible. In the passenger service, the 
problem is to convey a given number of persons 
a given distance as quickly, comfortably and yet 
as cheaply as possible. In the latter case speed 
and comfort, or attractiveness of the service, are 
of particular importance. 

The use of fuel oil has increased the earning 
capacity of vessels by lowering the fuel bills 
very materially, and likewise by reducing the 
weight and space required for bunker fuel, 
thereby increasing the carrying capacity for 
passengers or freight. 

It has permitted the development of ship 
speeds which would be economically impractical 
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if burning coal. By reducing the weight and 
space required for bunker fuel, the use of oil has 
increased the ‘‘steaming radius” of vessels to the 
extent of developing voyages and trade routes 
which would otherwise be of no economic in- 
terest. It has kept vessels on the high seas which 
otherwise must have been laid up, and it has 
fostered the construction of new vessels, It has 
been the means of keeping alive and of promot- 
ing the development of world-wide international 
trade and intercourse, simply by making ship 
operation economically possible and attractive. . 

How effective and stimulating is this influence 
of fuel oil upon marine operations, may be seen 
from the comparative figures tabulated below. 
These figures do not represent the maximum 
economy obtainable under ideal conditions of 
design and operation, but ordinary good practice 
in first-class marine equipment under service 
conditions. 


The accompanying table makes it possible to 
visualize the marked saving in the cost of fuel 
which the use of fuel oil permits, as well as the 
saving in weight and space required for fuel, 
which is of real importance in ship operation. 
Every ton of fuel saved may be regarded as a 
gain of a ton of carrying capacity, and earning 
capacity. 

It should be noted that the comparison be- 
tween steam and Diesel is based on bunker fuel 
prices at New York. In certain other ports, not- 
ably on the West Coast, the differential in the 
price of boiler fuel oil and Diesel fuel is not so 
great. 

In addition to the outstanding economic ad- 
vantages of fuel oil as set forth above, the fol- 
lowing factors are very prominent determining 
ones in its almost universal use: 

1. Bunkering is accomplished much more 
readily and speedily. Time in port is an import- 
ant factor in the operation of vessels, particular- 
ly passenger liners, tankers, and freighters 
whose cargoes are susceptible of quick handling. 
A ship’s time is valuable. Therefore, the facility 
of bunkering is an economic factor in itself. 


2. Oil burning permits a reduction in the num- 
ber of the ship’s personnel. Only about one-third 
the number of firemen are required for an oil- 
burning steamer as for stoking a coal burner. 
The payroll of the engine room crew may be 
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Comparative Fuel Costs of Various Type Vessels 





intangible but nevertheless 


Geared Geared real, is in the maintenance of 
Turbines Turbines ships. Steel structure in coal 
Coal Oil bunkers suffers more rapid de- 
; : Burning Burning Diesel terioration than in oil bunkers. 
Pounds of Fuel per S.H.P. per hour all i . , ; 
PeREe IS 5 cn chev aca aches unasesaroivesnosses 1.20 .65 -40 Also, the pl esence of coal-dust 
Tons of Fuel per 1000 S.H.P. per day.. 12.85 6.96 4.29 is not conducive to long life in 
Price of Fuel per ton (New York) .... $6.42 $6.627 $12.30 fast moving and delicately ad- 
Cost of Fuel per 1000 S.H.P. per day $82.50 $46.10 $52.75 justed machinery. 
Space required for Fuel for one day = ' 
ee LOOO MEPs ooccccssasnssssecnseccssses 625 cu.ft. 266 cu.ft. 180 cu.ft, The use of oil as fuel, there- 


(Tons are long tons). 


slightly higher on a Diesel ship than on a cor- 
responding oil-burning steamer, but not very 
much, Therefore, the economic advantage for 
this item of operating expense is all in favor of 
the use of fuel oil. 

3. With respect to cleanliness, there is no 
comparison. The mess involved in loading 
bunker coalis well known. The presence of coal 
and ashes, and their handling, within the con- 
fines of a ship, in close proximity to living ac- 
commodations, is a constant source of dirt and 
dust and discomfort. Cinders are a constant an- 
noyance, 

The absence of these features in oil burning 
vessels, although impossible to evaluate, is a tre- 
mendous factor in the passenger service, where 
comfort is recognized as a controlling influence, 

It is safe to say that the cleanliness which the 
use of fuel oil permits has been a major factor 
in establishing the attractiveness of sea voyages 
and in the building up of the cruise services 
which have played such an important part in 
marine operations in recent years. The Phoebe 
Snow of the silver rails has found a potent coun- 
terpart in an immaculate goddess of the open 
sea, 

4. A further economic factor, also somewhat 


The arrival in New York harbor last fall on its maiden run of the Diesel-engined occan liner, Pilsudski 


Gdynia America line, The 


ist ciass accommodations are the best on board. 


vessel is 514 feet long, with 16,000 tons displacement and has normal speed of 18 knots, 
It has 318 staterooms, accommodating 760 passengers 


fore, has not only increased 

the earning capacity of vessels 
in general but has proved a real advantage to 
the traveling public in permitting lower rates 
than would be possible with coal-burning ocean 
liners and in the establishment and maintenance 
of routes, voyages and cruises which are attrac- 
tive to the public, both as to cost, speed and com- 
fort. 


The law of supply and demand is an ever- 
present factor in the economics of marine trans- 
portation, The fact that oil-burning liners can 
be operated with less fuel expense than with coal 
as fuel, with greater steaming radius, with 
quicker turn-around, with greater speed for the 
same outlay, aS well as with greater comfort, 
has worked to the advantage not only of the ship 
operators but of the public at large. It has pro- 
vided travelers with vastly improved services and 
facilities, at rates within the range of an in- 
creasing proportion of the public, 


An indication of the application of oil in ma- 
rine service is found in the report of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, U.S. Shipping Board 
Bureau, Division of Shipping Research, as of 
June 30, 1935, covering existing ocean going 
vessels of 2000 gross tons and over (excluding 
Great Lakes and special types such as cable 
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ships, depot ships, ferries, ice-breakers, train- 
ing ships, yachts, etc.), of the principal mari- 
time nations. It shows the following com- 
parison; 


Number 


Type of Ships Gross Tons 
Steamers, Coal Burning 4,323 19,583,312 
Steamers, Oil Burning...... 2,866 18,676,648 
eee | 9,614,836 


Thus, although the actual number of ships 
burning coal is greater than those burning oil, 
they represent the older and smaller vessels. 
The preponderance of tonnage is oil-burning 


This marked trend, not only to oil burning but 
to larger ships, is shown in the same report 
which covers separately the vessels under con- 
struction as follows: 


Number 
Type of Ships Gross Tons 
I is cas cteenaiiekes 52 429,033 
PII is sicisicsdvesscavcvcecateses 113 842,492 


The report does not segregate the steamers 
under construction with respect to coal and oli, 
but practically all of them are believed to be 
oil burners. 


Lloyd’s Register of Shipping statistics issued 
in September, 1935, showed the steam horse- 
power under construction to be 486,623 and the 
Diesel to be 780,414. The annual consumption 
of fuel oil for this new construction alone will 
be about 14,500,000 barrels. 


The report dated November 19, 1935, of the 
statistical and economic surveys of the Petrol- 
eum Economics Division, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, states that the sales 
of gas oil and fuel oil (including some crude oil 
burned as fuel) to steamships (including tank- 
ers) in the United States in 1934 amounted to 
69,262,000 barrels. It is believed that their 
term ‘‘steamships” covers all types of vessels us- 
ing fuel oil, including motorships. This repre- 
sents about 20 per cent of the total sales re- 
ported for all industries and other purposes. 


The Department of Commerce reports an in- 
crease in exports and imports of general mer- 
chandise, for the first ten months of each year, 
from $336,048,000, in 1984 to $410,455.000, in 
1935; also a marked increase in passenger traf- 
fic for this year. 

A brief description of one of the outstanding 
vessels which represent such important custom- 
ers of the oil industry, might be cf interest. 

The greatest of these, in service to date, is 
the superliner Normandie of the French Line. 
This vessel holds the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. 
On her maiden voyage, the average speed from 
Bishop’s Rock to Ambrose Lightship, westward 
was 29.94 Knots, and eastward it was 30.31 
knots; her best hour’s speed westward was 31.39 
knots. Her length over all is 1029 feet 5 inches, 
breadth 117 feet 9 inches, draft about 36 feet 7 
inches. The gross tonnage is about 79,280, and 
displacement about 68,500 tons. 


The Normandie has a shaft horsepower of 
160,000, with quadruple screw turbo-electric 
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Engine room of the motorliner Pilsudski. Note the cleantit 
ness possible with oil as fuel. There are two Diesel engines 
of Sulzer S.D. 72 type, a screw propeller direct, with 9 
working cylinders of 720 mm. diameter and 1250 mm. stroke, 
122 revolutions per minute. They are tio-stroke cycle, solid 
injection, crosshead engines with one fuel pump for euch 
cylinder, developing 6500 S.H.P. for each engine, providing 
an average speed for the engine of 18 knots 


drive. There are 29 oil-fired water tube boilers 
for main propulsion, having a working steam 
pressure of 398 pounds per square inch and a 
temperature of 662°F. 


The ship’s personnel consists of 1,345 officers 
and crew. There are accommodations for 1972 
passengers. 


This vessel typifies the influence the petroleum 
industry has exerted and now maintains upon 
marine transportation and the boon to civiliza- 
tion, in many ways, which the use of oil as fuel 
has brought in the development of world-wide 
commerce and industry. 
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20c, An Idea, And The 
Oil Industry 


HEN a government of- 
ficial looks at the oil 


industry, he should not 
the 
beings—citizens of this country 
but he 


should also see as large a num- 


see 


only millions of human 


—who constitute it, 
ber of the same kind of citizens 
who have contributed to the oil 
industry’s growth by the devel- 
opment and manufacture of the 
necessary equipment that made 


the oil industry great. 


If that government official 
would look at the manufacture 
of marketing equipment, he 
also would see the experience of 
a poor man who came to Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, 25 years ago witb 50 
cents in cash and an idea. If 
he would look back and follow 
that half dollar and the idea, 
and watch what E. P. Hayes— 
the poor man—did with them, 
he would see the development 
not alone of a single business 
which for these 25 years has 
supplied work directly to hun- 


dreds of men 





and indirectly to 
but he 


would see the development of a 


many hundreds more 





revolutionizing means of sery- 
ing and selling motor fuel by 
letting the customer look at the 
liquid. 


The story of the Hayes Equip- 
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ment Manufacturing Co., while 
a story of a commercial product 
which it is selling today, never- 
theless is the story to which the 
lawmakers should give heed. It 
is a typical story of American 
ingenuity, of the use of a good 
idea, of thrift and hard work, 
of providing a new economic 
method of selling and serving 
for an industry, and in that way 
thus the 
great public—the 


ultimately serving 
American 
while affording well paid work 
to citizens and the capital of 


other citizens. 


The one-gallon, visible bowl 
pump for measuring motor fuel 
to the automobile tank was one 
of the first of the Hayes prod- 
Then Mr. 


oped the five-gallon, visible bowl 


ucts. Hayes devel- 


type of pump. How many can 
remember the first one of those 
pumps he ever saw, almost two 
The 10-gallon 
visible bowl pump is easier to 


decades ago? 


remember for it came along a 
little later. 


Increased factory space was 
required. The original factory, 
with its 2000 square feet of 
floor space, was entirely too 
small for this growing company. 
25,000 


More employes 


It was increased to 


square feet. 
were needed; 


new machinery 


An advertisement of the Hayes Equipment Mfg. Co. 


had to be bought from other 
the payroll 
grew larger; and the raw ma- 


manufacturers; 


terials were ordered in larger 
quantities—all of that following 
in the footsteps of the idea Mr. 
Hayes had of selling gasoline by 
letting the customer see the 
commodity he was buying. 


The Hayes name and brand 
became widely known, creating 
a demand for other pieces of 


equipment manufactured by and 


bearing that man’s name. Air 
compressors, oil dispensing 
pumps and _ containers, air 
stands, lamp standards, they, 


too, became a part of the Hayes 
line. 


Distribution abroad was the 
next step along with wider dis- 
tribution of these products at 
home. Again the factory be- 
came too cramped—tThis time it 
was increased to 50,000 square 
feet of floor space. More em- 
ployes were put on the payroll. 
Again the orders for raw mate- 


rials were larger. 


Through all of this growth 
Mr. Hayes remained the leader, 
the one whose idea had started 
this company. He supervised 
the entire business until his 


death in 1929. 
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The company continued to 
keep pace with the modern 
trends in merchandising of pe- 
troleum products through con- 
tinued improvements in their 
metering equipment, their com- 
puting and cash_ recording 
pump, and many other standard 
equipment requirements at serv- 


ice stations. 


Control and management of 
the company passed, in July of 
1935, to B. J. Hill, sportsman 
and financier. Another expan- 
sion program was started and 
the capital stock was doubled as 
the result of new money being 


put into the business. 


Mr. Hill’s program called for 


aggressiveness and he surround- 





JOHN T. CRANE 
Vice-President & 
General Manager 





H. GALE BRADFORD 


Advertising Manager 
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ed himself with young men, 


experts in their chosen fields. 
The Hayes Equipment Manu- 


facturing Co.’s executive staff 


today is composed of: 


B. J. Hill, president and ex- 


ecutive manager; John Crane, 


vice president and_ general 


manager; F. A. Symonds, gen- 
eral sales manager; H. G. Brad- 
ford, 


advertising manager; R. 


Hillbrand, chief engineer; and 


A. E. Grant, factory superin- 
tendent. 
Then factory branches were 





B. J. HILL 


President 


ADMINISTRATING 
EXECUTIVES 





R. J. HILLBRAND 


Chief Engineer 





organized in New Orleans, San 
Antonio, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
to facilitate service in the 35 
states in which the company now 


does a jobbing business. 


A fleet of new trucks now is 
maintained for the sole purpose 
and 


of installing servicing 


Hayes equipment. 


The company’s policy, estab- 
lished early by Mr. Hayes, of 
employing local workmen has 
been carried on by Mr. Hill— 
and approximately 30 per cent 
of those employes own their 


own homes. 


The company carries for those 
employes both group and com- 


pensation insurance. 





FRANK A. SYMONDS 


Director of Sales 





A. E. GRANT 


Factory Superintendent 
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ARTHUR G.MCKEE & CO. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


e4g4ee BUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND,OHIO 


Oil industry engineering has brought savings of many 
millions in refining practice, in the handling of petroleum products, 
in storage, in many other ways—savings that have been passed on to 
the public in the form of lower prices for its oil products. 


Arthur G. McKee & Company is proud to have had a part in 
this program of savings. This company was originally established in 
1905, when Arthur G. McKee opened an office in Cleveland as a Con- 
sulting and Contracting Engineer, specializing in the iron and steel 
fields. In 1925, when the McKee Company formed an association with 
the Widdell Engineering Company (which was later absorbed by the 
McKee Company) it began to design and construct plants and equipment 
for the refining of crude oil. Since that time, contracts taken in 
the petroleum industry have steadily increased so that the annual 
volume of business in this industry now rivals and frequently sur- 
passes the Company's business in the Iron and Steel Division. 


During the past thirty years, the McKee Company has 
served in an engineering or construction capacity over ninety-five 
percent of the principal iron and steel companies of the United 
States and Canada, besides many of the larger Companies abroad, and 
also nearly all of the important producing and petroleum refining 
companies both here and in foreign countries. In addition to the 
specialized steel and petroleum business, this Company increased the 
scope of its activities by doing general industrial contract work 
and by making reports, surveys, appraisals and studies of equipment, 
operation and management of those Companies which were engaged in 
the manufacture of iron, steel and refined oil products. 


Arthur G. McKee & Company itself employs approximately 
250 individuals, exclusive of field crews which range from one or 
two hundred to fifteen hundred or more, 


Since the McKee Company is engaged in several fields it 
is difficult to segregate and properly present accurate statistical 
data on one activity because each division is conducted as a com- 
ponent in the total business. 


Nevertheless, we believe that the following statements 
show why our Company has been—and will continue to be—a benefit 
not only to the petroleum and other industries it serves, but also 
to the government and community. 


1. Its business is highly technical, and therefore, 
the Company provides a source of employment for 
graduate engineers from the principal engineering 
schools and universities. 


2. As in the past, the future of the McKee business 
depends upon the continued recognition and demand 
for its services. In this connection, prompt and 
efficient execution of contracts is not suf- 
ficient, because competition makes it imperative 
for the Company to develop new processes and 
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equipment for the purpose of improving the 
quality of the finished product (iron, steel, oil 
and gasoline), increasing productive capacity and 
decreasing manufacturing cost. 


3S. Another service, and undoubtedly the most inm- 
portant, which we give to the country and com- 
munity is furnishing man-hours of work; directly, 
at the time we design and construct refinery 
units and indirectly when we place orders for 
materials, machinery and equipment for refinery 
improvements. 


From 1925 to 1934 we estimate that this Company's acti- 
vities alone have directly furnished over 7,650,000 man-hours of 
work. Our total disbursements (money expended for taxes, rent, wages 
and salaries, dividends, advertising, materials, tools, equipment, 
etc.), amounted to approximately $30,000,000, equivalent to an annual 
average of $5,000,000. Also included in this total figure of 
$30,000,000 is an item of $20,000,000 covering the estimated amount 
which the McKee Company spent for materials and equipment for con- 
struction purposes. Since in designing new steel or petroleum units 
we frequently supply our customers complete buying specifications, 
the $20,000,000 expended for materials and equipment does not equal 
probably more than twenty-five per cent of the total dollar amount 
disbursed for all materials used in the construction work under- 
taken by our Company. 


It is interesting to note that the total of annual pro- 
visions made for Federal Income, Excess Profits and Capital Stock 
taxes for the ten-year period (1925-1934) equaled 13.6 per cent of this 
Company's net income. On the basis of the Revenue Act of 1935, these 


taxes would have equaled nearly twenty-four per cent of net income. 


Our purpose in presenting these above facts is to show 
that Arthur G. McKee and Company has a definite place in the Oil In- 
dustry, and that it is of some benefit to the government and community. 








ARTHUR G. MceKEE & CO. DISBURSEMENTS AND ESTIMATE 
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Start of a race of standardized, high speed motor boats of the runabout type in a regatta 
in Cieveland harbor 

















Oil Drives 800,000 Small Craft 


just for pleasure, and idle or speed up as 

he sees fit, has mostly been driven from the 
highways today and many of his number have 
taken to the lakes and rivers, their hobby a mo- 
torboat of some description. 

The fisherman, impatient to be at his sport, 
no longer pulls the oars, or paddles a canoe, or 
chafes while someone else does this work, to 
reach his favorite hole or casting place. He 
now speeds—relatively speaking—propelled by 
an outboard motor he can detach and carry in 
his automobile. 

All recreation around inland and coastal wa- 
ters has been aided, and commercial pursuits 
have been served too, by the development of oil- 
powered craft of every description, from small 
open boats to sleek 100-foot Diesel-engined 
yachts. 

All told there are over 800,000 motor craft in 
use on the waters of the United States today, 
furnishing pleasure to millions, and the number 
is growing rapidly. They are estimated to use 
over 133,000,000 gallons of gasoline a year— 
only a drop in the bucket compared to the 
amount of motor fuel used by motor vehicles 
on the highways but every one an illustration 
of the comfort and pleasure that has been made 


T HE man who likes to ride behind a motor 
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possible through an oil industry product. 

Statistics of the Bureau of Navigation show 
that, in the summer of 1935, there were 311,- 
236 numbered motor boats, of between 16 and 
65 feet in length, in use on the navigable waters 
of the United States and its territorial posses- 
sions. Of this total, 232,040 boats were listed 
from ocean ports and 79,196 from inland points. 
However, these figures apply only to boats on 
navigable waters under control of the federal 
government and authorities estimate another 
200,000 motor boats on inland lakes and streams 
in this country. 

In addition, there are at least 200,000 out- 
board motors of every description over the coun- 
try propelling boats of every size and type, from 
rowboats for fishing to small houseboats. 


The National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers conducted a survey a few years 
ago and came to the conclusion that the average 
numbered power boat consumed at least 300 
gallons of gasoline a year. This is undoubtedly 
an extremely conservative figure today, for the 
tendency is towards increased horsepower and it 
is not at all unusual to find 16 and 18-foot runa- 
bouts powered with engines of approximately 
75 to 90 horsepower and averaging 6 to 7 gal- 
lons of fuel per hour. The same condition ex- 
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(Right) 

Just fishing! The outboard 
motor, of which there are 200,- 
000 in use in this country, 
adds to the peace and happi- 
ness of this recreation by gir- 
ing the fisherman more time 
for his sport and by eliminat- 
ing the toil formerly neces- 
sary for him to undergo, by 
rowing or paddling, to reach 

his paradise 


Owners of new motor craft 
drive their boats home on a 
sail-away cruise such as the 
below, where the boats are 
entering the lower lock on the 
New York state canal, at 
Lockport, on their way from 
Tonavanda to New York City 
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ists in the cruiser field and today it is nothing 
out of the ordinary to find a 38-foot cruiser with 
180 to 200 horsepower, whereas 10 years ago 
65 to 75 horsepower was considered ample. 

However, accepting the figure of 300 gallons 
of motor fuel a year to be average for the num- 
bered boats, this means a total of 93,370,000 
rallons a year consumption. Allowing only 150 
gallons per year per boat for the 200,000 motor 
craft on inland waters outside federal super- 
vision, most of which are at summer resorts and 
in use for periods of one to two months a year, 
makes an additional consumption figure of 30,- 
000,000 gallons a year. Outboard motors ay- 
erage from one-half to three gallons per hour 
and placing the general average at one gallon 
per hour for only 50 hours a year means addi- 
tional consumption of 10,000,000 gallons. 

A conservative authority places the lubricat- 
ing oil consumption by all types of motor craft 
in this country at least 11,000,000 gallons a year, 
conceding, however, that arriving at an esti- 
mate is a difficult matter because of the old 
fashioned engines remaining in use which are 
“oil hogs’’ compared to the modern efficient 
types of engine in this use. 
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PETROLEUM ON FARMS OF THE U.S. 











CHICAGO 

RIVING in the country 

D most everyone has 

seen a pig vigorously 

scratching his hide on a post 
in the sty by the barn. 

The pig doesn’t know it 
but the fact is that an ap- 
plication of axle grease or 
heavy black oil, oil industry 
products, to his favorite rub- 
bing post helps get rid of the mites and lice 
that make his life uncomfortable. Also, a pe- 
troleum oil is one of the delicacies in the pig’s 
diet, an excellent remedy for some of his in- 
ternal ills. 


The farmer of course purchases only small 
quantities of the petroleum industry’s' prod- 
ucts for pig scratching posts. Yet, the fact that 
the lowly pig benefits by an oil industry prod- 
uct, is significant of how petroleum reaches in- 
to the many phases of the life and work of the 
farmers of this country. 


Of the hundreds of different types of prod- 
ucts produced by the petroleum industry a vast 
number are useful, in many ways indispensable, 
on the farm. Petroleum products give light to 
the majority of farm homes. They lighten the 
farmer’s burden of tilling the soil, and produc- 
ing foodstuffs for the nation’s tables. Petroleum 
products comfort and heal the livestock, and 
aid the farmer’s wife in the performance of her 
daily household : duties. 


Drives Over a Million Tract- 
ors, Which, In Turn, Supply 
Power to Other Labor Sav- 
ing Machinery in the Fields: 
Lights 85 Per cent of Farm 
Homes and Serves in Num- 
erous Other Ways 


Petroleum products used 
daily on the farm may be 
grouped into four general 
classifications: 

First, there are the prod- 
ucts that contribute to the 
tilling of the soil through 
making modern production 
machinery available to the 
farmer. Second, products 
that provide him with trans- 
portation, for his family and his products. Third, 
products for bringing light to the home and mak- 
ing conveniences available to the housewife. 
Fourth, the products in service for livestock. 


OR the tractor—the farmer’s source of pow- 

er in the field to operate other machinery 
and to pull implements for the planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting of crops — the petroleum 
industry provides the fuel and_ lubricants. 
Three petroleum product fuels are available for 
tractors. These are gasoline, kerosine, and a 
special product called “tractor fuel,’ which is 
an oil just heavier than kerosine. Which fuel 
the farmer uses depends on the requirements 
of the tractor’s engine, some being built for 
one type, some for another. Weather also has 
a part in determining’ the fuel. Some farmers 
use tractor fuel in the summer, and gasoline 
in the winter for quicker starting and easier 
operating in cold weather. The tractor, like the 
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automobile, requires lubricants in the engine 
crankcase, and for gears and bearings. 


The tractor, when judged against the un- 
known centuries of the agricultural art, is a 
comparatively new tool for the farmer, and in 


the past ten years has come into wide spread 
use. 


In 1925 there were 505,933 tractors on farms, 
the U. §S. Bureau of Census reported. Five 
years later this number had increased to 920,- 
032. The figure for 1935 is 1,200,000 tractors, 
based on an estimate by the Farm Equipment 
Institute of 1,174,889 tractors as of July 1, 1935. 


HESE figures show that today about 22 per 
cent of the farms of the country are equipped 
with tractors, according to the 1930 census fig- 
ure of 5,370,000 farms of 20 acres or more in 


the country. 


The tractor is of much wider service to the 
farmer than in replacing the horse which used 
to pull his various implements in the field. It 
is a source of power which has made available 
to the farmer new equipment operating on 
power which he could not otherwise use. 


Take the production of corn as a case in 
point. All of us like to harken back to the good 
old days, maybe to our own boyhood, when corn 
and the autumn season made the typical Ameri- 
can farm scene. There was the corn in shocks, 
row upon row across the field, with pumpkins 
in the foreground. This was the sunset of the 
farmer’s year as he gathered his reward for 
hours of hard labor after Nature had completed 
her task of maturing the ears. Later, the farmer 
would strip the husks from the ears during the 
winter. There was that social pleasure of 
farm life and corn, the husking bee. 

The tractor may have been cruel] in stripping 
us of our impression of 
happy farm life of corn 
in shocks and_ husking 


bees, but it has elimi- 
nated hours’ of back 


breaking toil for’ the 
farmer, and made _ the 
harvest a quicker, easier 
task for him. 

Today the farmer can 
ride, during the job of 
harvesting corn, on a pe- 
troleum driven and lubri- 
cated tractor. Back of the 
tractor are two imple- 
ments driven by power 
from the tractor. One of 
these is a corn picker, 
that goes down several 
rows at a time, stripping 
the corn off the stalk, re- 
moving the husk. The 
other implement is an or- 


A small tractor on duty 
in a grapefruit orch- 
ard near Largo, Fla. 
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dinary farm wagon, into which the machine 
dumps the ears of corn. This may be a prosaic 
method, devoid of the pleasures of former corn 
harvesting methods, but devoid also of the hard 
labor of these older ways of doing the job, and 
infinitely more rapid. 

Wheat also has felt the effects of the petro- 
leum driven tractor. Once more the typical 
American rural scene of the threshing machine 
chugging away in the farm yard is blurred, as 
the combine, a machine that removes the grain 
from the stem and threshes in one operation, 
goes over the fields. 

Huge combines are generally considered ad- 
apted to the great farms of the far west, where 
wheat fields extend for thousands of acres, Re- 
cently, other models have come on the market 
for use on smaller farms in the eastern portion 
of the midwestern wheat section, 

The combine also is adapted to the harvest- 
ing of the soy bean, that has come into much 
prominence in farming, in recent years. Soy 
beans reach into antiquity on the plains of Man- 
churia. After countless generations there the 
bean was introduced in this country about 1890. 
It began to be cultivated intensively here after 
about 1920. The meal, after the oil is crushed 
out, is considered one of the finest feeds for 
dairy cattle. The oil of the bean makes the 
farmer a producer of manufactured products 
as it is used extensively in the paint and varnish 
industry. The soy bean could be harvested with 
the binder and threshing machinery, but the 
work is done much quicker and cheaper with 
an ordinary wheat combine. 

As a source of power the tractor is not lim- 
ited to pulling and operating machinery out in 
the fields. It is a source of power also in the farm 
yard. In filling silos, for example, the tractor 
provides power for the silo feeder, while the 
farmer works alone on the feed table. 

Rainfall and tractors may not seem to have 














ler are the statistics of the oil industry, but coldly so. The micro- 
scope must be used to get the meaning of the figures. The true significance lies 
not in the number of barrels of oil brought to the surface of the earth or the 
number of dollars realized from the sale of products. 


Let us subject one community to closer examination. In the late part 
of 1930 the four counties which contain the East Texas field were in economic 
difficulties. This is a region of small farmers, with cotton the major crop. The 
troubles of the cotton farmer are well known. In this region there was contin- 
uous depression for years. Many of the landowners were on their farms wholly 
because of the compassion of the state authorities, for they were so far in arrears 
on taxes that had the law been followed the farms would have been sold and 
hundreds of people made homeless. 


In September, 1930, oil was discovered. The leasing “play” which fol- 
lowed was one of the most intensive in history. Millions of dollars were poured 
into the region. Bonuses, rentals and the purchase of royalties transformed the 
entire community. The benefits, of course, radiated far beyond the 120,000 
acres finally prov ed to be oil producing, for oil companies did not then know 
what the limits of the field would be and they leased everything for miles around. 


The total assessed wealth of the four counties, Gregg, Rusk, Upshur and 
Smith, in 1930 was $37,041,595. Property on the tax rolls in 1935 in the same 
four counties was assessed at $240,545,975. 


The increase in assessed wealth, because of oil devclopment solely, 


was 549.39 per cent. 


Soon after the discovery of the field, the East Texas Refining Co. having 
obtained a favorable position by leasing extensively through the area, began con- 
struction of its refineries. Through its participation in the development, this 
company has been in position to see the intimate details of the change brought 
to the community. Today, titles to the land have been cleared, for the oil com- 
pany requires perfect title before it invests in development. Tax arrearage has 
been cured and the landowners are secure in their homes. 


But far more than this has been done. East Texas is a region of good 
schools. It has libraries, modern hospitals. The small hamlets that lay in the 
path of oil development are today thriving little cities, with paved streets and 
sanitation systems. The health and well-being of the community have been 
established on a sound basis. Rural standards of living have been raised. 


In this community betterment the East Texas Refining Co. takes pardon- 
able pride. It has given employment to hundreds of persons, with preference tc 
residents of the re gion wherever possible. 


EAST TEXAS REFINING CO. 


Freeman W. Burford, President General Offices: Dallas Refinery: Longview, Texas 
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much in common, but the tractor has enabled 
the farmer to overcome in a degree some of the 
handicaps imposed by weather conditions. 


The farmer today cannot help late rains any 
more than could his forefathers. However, when 
he can get into the fields, after heavy spring 
rains such as fell on Illinois in 1933 and again 
in 1935, the tractor helps the farmer catch up 
on his plowing. The tractor is a 24-hour a day 
work horse. All that it needs for night work is 
a headlight, a steady supply of petroleum in the 
fuel tank, and the drivers. 


Tractors also make possible a deeper culti- 
vation of the soil. Ordinary plowing turns over 
about nine inches. Special plows now are avail- 
able, with the tractor providing the necessary 
power, to get two feet into the earth. Plowing 
deeper improves drainage in the field, conserves 
moisture, and permits roots to go deeper. Deep 
plowing of a hard packed clay field will raise 
the surface some four inches. 


The tractor brings other benefits to the farmer 
through saving him the time necessary to feed 
and care for his horses. An Illinois farmer, D. E. 
Henderson, at Towanda, relates this human side 
in recalling the difference between his farm 
life today with that as a boy on his father’s 
farm. 


“When I was a boy I got up at 4 in the 
morning to take care of the horses, then back 
in the house at 5:30 for breakfast and into the 
field at 6 o’clock,’’ Mr. Henderson recalled. 

“Now, to get ready for the field, I pour 20 
gallons of fuel into the tractor, check the oil 
and water, and the job is over in 15 minutes.” 


Mr. Henderson also says that at noon he can 
work right up to five minutes before meal time. 
At night, work right up to 6 o’clock is possible 
instead of coming in at 5:30 to allow time for 
taking care of the horses. 


Petroleum, as it affects the farmer’s life, is 
not limited to providing power in the field and 
in the farm yard. Petroleum also provides the 
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light for a majority of the farm homes through- 
out the nation, provides the means for cooking 
meals in many homes, and is the source of 
power for household machinery that lightens 
the wife’s tasks in many farm homes, 

Many persons living in cities have forgotten 
that petroleum products once were the chief 
means of light for homes. They think of light- 
ing by electricity and, seeing the electric power 
lines strung along rural highways, believe that 
the average farm home, like that in the city, 
has a switch on the wall to turn on the lights. 
Yet petroleum products still are the main source 
of light and power in most country homes, 

Three out of every four homes on farms are 
lighted by kerosine or gasoline lamps, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has reported. It 
also reported that a county agent in Illinois sur- 
veyed 2196 farm homes and found 1743, nearly 
80 per cent, were lighted by oil lamps. 

The petroleum industry serves still a greater 
portion of the farm homes with light than this 
75 per cent using kerosine or gasoline. Of the 
remaining 25 per cent, the electrification ad- 
ministration has reported, 10 per cent are 
lighted by candles or report no method of light- 
ing. That petroleum products play a large part 
in making electric service available to the farm 
home is evident from information available on 
the number of home electric light plants on 
farms powered by gasoline engines. 

This information indicates that some 15 per 
cent of all farm homes have electric service, of 
all types. Of this 15 per cent, some 35 per cent 
of the homes have home power plants, or of all 
the farm homes about 5.3 per cent have home 
plants. 

The 5.3 per cent of farm homes having plants 
powered by petroleum, with the 75 per cent us- 
ing gasoline or kerosine for light, and the 10 
per cent dependent on candles or having no light, 
makes the petroleum industry contribute light 
to almost 90 per cent of all farm homes. 

In producing electric power for farm homes 











A Diesel tractor pulling a combine on a farm near Peoria, IU. 
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INCE 1859, when it gave the 
world its first oil well, the 
Pennsylvania region has played 
a leading part in the industry. 


# From that modest beginning when 
“the industry” consisted of a few wells 
and several hundred barrels of rock oil, 
the Pennsylvania Grade region has seen 
trade in petroleum and its products rise 
to the front rank of American business. 
Further, it has taken an active part in 
this development. And in this fact it 
takes pride. 


+ It is proud that Pennsylvania oil men 
pioneered in practical and technical devel- 
which have since become 
standard practice for the industry. It is 
proud because Pennsylvania oil men 


opments 


have gone into every corner of the globe 
where the search for oil has led. It is 
proud because each progressive advance 
in the industry has found Pennsylvania 
oil men assuming the role of leadership. 


Today, after 76 years, the Pennsylvania 
Grade region has good reason to look 


back on its accomplishments with pride. 


* And the Pennsylvania region is no 
less proud and confident of its future. 
Secure in the knowledge that it has 
reserves adequate to supply half of 
America's twenty five million auto- 
mobiles with fine lubricants for another 
three quarters of a century and more, 
the Pennsylvania region looks forward 
with supreme confidence. Not content 
to rest on its laurels, the Pennsylvania 
region may be expected to assume the 
role of leadership in future developments. 


» » » « « « 


¢ Thirteen years ago Pennsylvania oil 
men banded together to form the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation, an organization which encourages 
and promotes trade in Pennsylvania 
Grade crude oil and its products. The 
Association has adopted the emblem 
shown here as its badge. 


¢ This emblem is familiar to the public 
as the mark of quality in lubricating oils. 
It is the pledge of the Pennsylvania 
region to give the 
public the finest in 
motor oils. 





» » » 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA « «~— « 








COPYRIGHT 1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE GIL ASS'R 
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A medium sized combine, powered by a tractor, of this type is coming into oreater use on smaller farms in the middle 


west. This 12-foot combine can 


“ihe men 
tae 


harvest crops at the rate of 35 to 40 acres a day. Besides harvesting small grains, it 


can be used to harvest soy beans, clover seed, timothy seed and so on 


these home generating sets are estimated to con- 
sume over the year some 29,120,000 gallons of 
gasoline. Reduced to terms of automobile con- 
sumption, this amount of gasoline would on an 
average supply 58,240 automobiles with motor 
fuel for a year. 

Besides gasoline these home generating plants 
require lubricating oil, amounting to 3,360,000 
quarts fora year. This reduces to 840,000 gal- 
lons, or 15,300 barrels of 55-gallons capacity. 

Cooking is still a major part of the farm 
wife’s daily routine and the oil industry helps 
here, If the farmer’s wife desires year-round 
convenience there is bottled gas from the oil 
industry that brings all the convenience of nat- 
ural or artificial gas right into, the home, or 
there are the kerosine or gasoline stoves. In 
some farm homes coal or wood stoves are in 
service during the winter months, and in the 
summer time, when a cool kitchen is desired, a 
gasoline or kerosine stove is used. The market- 
ing of bottled gas by oil companies is increas- 
ing in farming sections. 

Farm homes dependent upon petroleum prod- 
ucts for light are not barred from conveniences 
found in electrically lighted homes. Household 
machinery powered by gasoline motors is on 
the market to aid in the house work. 


Available information indicates that about 19 
per cent cf farm homes have gasoline engine 
driven washing machines. This is almost one 
farm home in every five. These gasoline engine 
washers require about half a gallon of fuel to 
do an average family washing. Thus, the 1,020,- 
000 farm homes equipped with such machines 
consume approximately 500,000 gallons of gaso- 
line for the average washing. Assuming that 
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the farmer’s wife does the washing one a week, 
each year the petroleum industry supplies 26,- 
000,000 gallons for this purpose. 

Electricity for lighting in some farm homes 
comes from home generating sets. The voltage 
from these home plants, powered by gasoline 
engines, is not as high as off commercial elec- 
tric lines, but is sufficient for lights and light 
motors. 

The extent to which household conveniences 
are possible from home generating electric 
plants is indicated by an article in the Prairie . 
Farmer on rural electrification. This article lists 
the following appliances at work on the farm 
of Louis Lloyd, DeKalb county, IIllinois, pow- 
cred by current from a home generating plant: 

Sewing machine, curling iron, sweeper, flat 
iron, washing machine, and soft and.hard water 
pumping system. On the neighboring farm of 
Arthur Helson an electric refrigerator is op- 
erated successfully by a home generating plant. 

Machinery in the farm home, as well as out 
in the fields, must be lubricated if it is to op- 
crate well. So a can of household oil is a neces- 
sity for the periodic lubrications, 

Then there is another petroleum product in- 
dispensable to most homes, particularly so on 
the farm. That is parafin for sealing the jars 
of jams and preserves. The consumption of sev- 
cral pounds of paraffin in a farm home during 
the canning season may not seem like a great 
volume, but then this demand is from most farm 
homes the total volume used in a year is con- 
siderable. 

A wide variety of oils are used around the 
barn yard, in addition to those used in the field. 
Some of these products are straight petroleum 
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Buckeye Iron & Brass Works is the second 


oldest’ established industrial firm in Dayton, 
Ohio. In twelve more years the company will 
have passed the century mark, having been 


organized in 1848. Starting as a machine shop 
where the highest type of skilled work was per- 
formed, Buckeye developed a line of brass goods 
for stationary, traction and other 
engines, enjoying for many years the patronage 
of three-fourths of America’s traction engine 
builders. In the early 80°s Buckeye began the 
manufacture of linseed oil machinery, cotton- 


seed oil machinery and kindred equipment. 


Though these two lines are still a part of our 
business, it is to the Oil Industry that we owe 
in a large part our continuing progress and 
steady development. Equipped with an excellent 
foundry; adequate factory facilities, each manned 
by skilled workmen, it was natural for Buckeye 


to enter the manufacturing of brass and iron 


valves and fittings when such requirements of 


the Oil Industry became apparent. 

Much of the equipment now used for the 
handling of gasoline and oil was developed by 
our engineers who in many cases anticipated 
the future 


demands of the oil company con- 


struction engineers. Our contributions are 
found in the development of the hose nozzle 
valve now widely used on practically all types 
of service station pumps. Then came the acces- 


sible check valves, the extractor fittings, special 


types of 


designs in fill boxes, and many other products 
where refinements and improvements have been 


made. 


With the growth in number and types of our 
valves and fittings designed and built to serve the 
oil trade exclusively, it has meant the augment- 


ing of our factory personnel with additional 
skilled labor, it has required the purchase of 
much new machinery, the designing and building 
of expensive tool equipment, the maintenance 
and producing of innumerable patterns for our 
foundry, the continued development of factory 
procedure, 

For the many Buckeye Service Station and 
Bulk Plant products now operating efficiently 
in all parts of the world, it has required tons of 
copper, lead, zine, and tin: large quantities of 
other metals and materials for use in the manu- 
facturing processes. It has meant steady em- 
ployment for our associates and a continued 
well-established 


successful) development of a 


company. Therefore—Buckeye salutes the Oil 
Industry, and is proud and grateful for our part 


in its development. 
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oils, others have oil as a base. They are in sery- 
ice all the way from medicines for livestock to 
an inner coating for the silo. 

Livestock requires considerable quantities of 
petroleum products. The lowly pig, as related 
previously, enjoys rubbing his hide on an oil 
soaked post, and takes lubricating oil with his 
feed. If a bucket of grease is left open in the 
sty the pig will gobble it up in short order. 

In fact, the same product that is so well 
known as an internal lubricant for humans, 
but not so carefully treated and refined, is given 
livestock. Instead of taking the oil by the spoon- 
ful, the ailing horse, cow or pig gets his interna! 
lubricant in a dose of a quart poured down his 
throat. 

Petroleum jelly also is used for external dif- 
ficulties, such as cuts from barbed wire fencing 
and in a number of remedies dispensed by vet- 
erinaries. This jelly also is applied to cow’s 
udders to keep them soft and pliable, and t» 
prevent chapping caused by standing in water. 

Another product used extensively on cows is 
spray. <A petroleum oil is the base for these 
sprays, carrying the ingredient that repels flys. 
Cows are sprayed morning and-night, and in the 
northern part of the country where flys are 
bothersome about five months of the year, one 
and a half gallons of spray will be used per 
cow. A spray with an oil base is also used 
around the farm house to eliminate flies. 

Lubricants, grease and oil, are necessary for 
gears and shafts on machinery of all types, 
whether on a farm or elsewhere, and of course 
axle grease is the traditional lubricant on the 
farm. 

Kerosine or a light fuel oil is burned for 
heat in incubators and brooders, 

Belt dressing is applied to belts on farm ma- 
chinery, also to gloves, especially corn husk- 
ing gloves, to keep them pliable and increase 
wear. 

A light lubricating oil is 
cream separator. 

Harness oil, a compounded product having 
mineral oil as an ingredient, keeps leather soft. 

Paraffin wax is melted and applied to the in- 
side of silos. The wax seals the silo and Keeps 
out moisture. 

Asphalt is used for roofs. 

Kerosine or a light fuel oil is burned in heat- 
ers to prevent water tanks from freezing. 

Axle grease is smeared over machinery to 
prevent metal from rusting. 

Polishes are in service, for furniture in the 
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Power from the tractor is used to operate various types 

of lubor saving machinery on the farm today. In this case 
the tractor is driving the corn sheller 


home, and for the farmer's automobile. 

Kerosine is used as a spray for killing lice 
and mites in the chicken coop. 

Even the windmill that the motorist driving 
over the country highway sees whirling in a 
high wind as if the blades would fly off or peace- 
fully resting on windless days, requires a pe- 
troleum product. There is a lubricating oil for 
the reservoir around the gears, and once or 
twice a year the farmer shins to the top, to re- 
fill the reservoir. 


Another use by the farmer of petroleum 
products is in his personal transportation sys- 
tem. The automobile and truck, made possible 
through low cost petroleum products for fuel 
and lubrication, and the consequent network of 
improved highways benefited all classes of peo- 
ple. Yet, the farmer gains more than his brother 
in the city, on account of his former relatively 
isolated location. Over 2,000,000 farms, about 
a third of all farms, had surfaced roads in 1930 
and nearly €00,000 had hard surfaced roads. 


The Rural Electrification Administration has 
estimated that 60 per cent of farms are equipped 
with automobiles, and many of these farmers 
are closer in minutes if not in miles to a town 
of size than residents in a suburb of a metro- 
politan city. 


The change in farm life caused by the automo- 





Number on 
Farms 
4,134,675 
900,385 
920,021 
1,433,468 
61,000 


270,000 
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Fuel and Lubricant Consumption of Farm-Owned Power Devices in 1930 


(Last Census of Agriculture Figures) 


Per Cent of 
Farms Owning 


Fuel Lubricant 
Consumption Consumption 

Gallons Gallons 
58 1.240,500,000 46,500,000 
13.4 225,000,000 11,250,000 
LB ay 626,500,000 26,300,000 
| He 90,000,000 4,500,000 
21,188,000 1,959,000 
4.4 21,627,000 1,081,000 
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The Court first speaks: 


“Messrs. L. L. Coryell and Son, you and each of you have been brought into this Court 
of Final Appeals to answer the very serious charge of being the most outstanding, the 
most flagrant, the most heartless price cutting concern there is in the United States. 
What have you to say to the charge>”’. 


Answer: 


‘““May it please the Court our answer is in legal terms, a demurrer, in the terms of the 
laity, we admit that all you say is true and yet we have committed no offense. Hoping 
to please the most Honorable Court we proceed to explain that for forty-two years this 
concern has followed a very carefully thought-out and definite policy of business, namely, 
the Cash and Carry System. We give less service, less advertising, and less in expensive 
service stations. We always get the cash for the goods. Our prices are always posted 
on the board, no under-canopy cutting. Nothing covered. No deceit. No mis- 
representation. We are amply financed. We pay cash for what we buy. We have no 
preferred stock and no indebtedness. We are sole owners of our institution. With all 
of these foregoing assets, we are able to sell for less because it costs us less to sell. 








“Over a term of years we find that our policy appeals to only the price-minded customer. 
Indeed, we see many of our own friends patronizing our competitors because the said 
friends want more service than we are able to give. We are the Woolworth, the Kresge, 
the Walgreen, the J. C. Penny Company of the petroleum industry, and with this we 
submit our case to this Honorable Court.”’ 


The Court’s Verdict 


“To Mr. Coryell Senior and Junior the Court service and are willing to pay more. It is, 
finds itself divided. Among our number, we therefore, the judgment of this Court that 
the charges against you be dismissed and 
that you continue your successful business 
less service and those who wish a greater operations on the Cash and Carry Plan. 


find those who wish to pay less and expect 
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bile and truck is a subject in itself about which 
volumes could be written. There are two situ- 
ations, however, that illustrate the point. 


One big factor of business a generation ago 
was the ‘‘mail order houses’’ depending almost 
entirely on the farmer for sales, The farmer 
may have made some purchases on trips ‘‘to 
town,” but the arrival of the latest mail order 
catalogue was the occasion for selection of mer- 
chandise to be purchased. 


What has happened to this mail order busi- 
ness in this generation? The big names in mail 
order businesses have entered the retail store 
field. Why? The automobile, plus petroleum 
products and improved highways enables the 
farmer to reach the retail market in place of 
depending on a catalogue and ordering by 
mail. In fact, one of these mail order houses 
today does only 20 per cent of its business by 
mail, 80 per cent through retail stores. The 
small town retailer, who was passing out under 
mail order competition, has been brought to 
life by this increasing of the trading area and 
small town stores today afford the farmer far 
more than was dreamt of 15 years ago. 


HE other situation concerns the truck. Late 

last summer the building of a public livestock 
market just west of Fargo, N. D., was an- 
nounced. Farmers bring their livestock to Fargo 
via truck, sell immediately if they think tho 
market is right or store the animals in pens for 
a small fee awaiting a more favorable price. 
The Fargo market project is to include build- 
ings for a bank, service station, administrativo 
offices, and feed houses. 


Some of the pens were built first, then con- 
struction started on other buildings. Before the 
main building, housing the bank, reached the 
point where the ground floor covered the base- 
ment an average of 80 trucks of livestock were 
pouring into the market daily. This initial vol- 
ume of business rolling in by truck is indicative 
of the changes in the farmer’s method of mar- 
keting his foodstuffs, through his having avail- 
able transportation by motor vehicle. 


In this classification of petroleum products 
in their service on the farms should be men- 
tioned road oil used in many instances to keep 
down the dust in the farm driveway or on the 
road in front of the home. In some cases the 
farmer himself oils his stretch of road, in some 
instances the county commissioners take over 
this work. 


In turning from the general picture of the 
importance cf petroleum products to the farm 
we have actual experiences of a few farmers 
and how they use such products in their work. 


A few miles north of El Paso, Illinois, we find 
George Burroughs working a half section of 
land with two tractors and four horses. These 
tractors are in service all year, operated dur- 
ing the summer on tractor fuel and in the win- 
ter on gasoline. Mr. Burroughs estimates that 
the tractors over the year will consume about 
2000 gallons of fuel and some 125 gallons of 
lubricating oil. The tractors are in general farm 
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service, plowing, breaking ground, discing in 
oats, shucking corn, and threshing. 

There are ten cows out in the barn, so some 
four gallons of spray are used during the year. 

In the brooder about 10 gallons of fuel for 
heat, kerosine or fuel oil, are burned over the 
year, 

Each spring Mr. Burroughs and his son go 
over the harnesses and that takes three gallons 
of harness oil. 

Grease for the tractor, and general use around 
the farm, runs into 20 pounds a year. 

The hogs of course get their share of petro- 
leum products, and are doused twice a year 
with transmission lubricant. When they get 
worms Mr. Burroughs places a bucket of axle 
grease out in the sty. 

Fuels for the tractor are the single biggest 
item of petroleum products purchased, and the 
volume is sufficient to warrant a transporta- 
tion system on the farm to service the tractors 
in the field. Mr. Burroughs has an old tank 
wagon mounted on old wagon wheels to haul 
gasoline to the tractors. The two compartments 
on the wagon hold 300 gallons. A smaller tank, 
holding 165 gallons, is mounted on a wagon 
for hauling the heavier tractor fuel into the 
field. 

Farther east in Illinois, just outside of To- 
wanda there is the D. E. Henderson farm. Mr. 
Henderson tills 440 acres, keeps a herd of dairy 
cattle, and does custom threshing. 

The dairy herd, of 25 head, requires about 
30 gallons of spray during the five months when 
flies are bad. To keep their udders soft and 
pliable some 20 pounds of petroleum jelly and 
five pounds of a commercial product are re- 
quired over the year. 

For the hogs the crankcase drainings from 





Cows on the modern farm are sprayed twice daily with an 

insecticide oil the base of which is a petroleum product. 

Petroleum jelly is aleo applied to the udders to keep them 
soft and pliable 
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PETROLEUM and CIVILIZATION 


‘‘With the one exception of the art of printing, 
it may well be doubted if any single industry 
has brought so many: and sweeping changes 
to the world as has the modern production 
and use of petroleum. 





‘“The world never knew an adequate illuminant 
cities te gees available to all the people till it found it in 
of Refining Experience kerosene. 


“Light made it possible for the world to 
advance toward order and security. 


‘‘This age of machinery would have been im- 
possible but for petroleum. 


‘‘We have seen a continent converted into 
a neighborhood by the multiplication of 
petroleum-driven vehicles and the construc- 
tion of modern roads. No single factor has 
contributed so much to safeguard our country 

| against sectional antagonism as that of easy 

transportation. 





‘(Demand for petroleum products has grown 
amazingly. The demand has always been 
met. 


“The number of products and by-products 
of petroleum goes on endlessly increasing, 
making it every year a greater contributor 


to the progress and comfort and well-being GASOLENE 
of man.” 
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We, of the Johnson Oil Refining Company, are proud of the modest 
part we have been privileged to play in the advancement of this 
great Industry. 


JOHNSON OIL REFINING CO. 


Producers — Refiners — Marketers 


General Offices Refinery 


Chicago, Il. Cleveland, Okla. 
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Farm Tractors Double in 10 Years to 1935 


Year No. Tractors Year No. Tractors 
Pk Sy errr 505,933 SS) ee 997,943 
WOOO ssscccedsexs 584,532 WIS Biskiciacs 1,051,646 
WOE sdcccccasthad 665,038 DiS ne 1,077,121 
TORO sciksidiects 766,332 | 8. re 1,090,203 
BOSE acscivdexcts 826,183 Bo Oisckiscevets 1,174,889 
TSSO: iccwieiens 920,032 


Figures are from U. S. Bureau of Census, ex- 
cept for 1935, where the figure is an estimate as 
of July 1. Estimate is 1,200,000 by end of 1935. 
Data from Farm Equipment Institute. Farms of 
20 acres Or more, by the 1930 census, numbered 
5,370,330. 











the motor equipment are saved for spraying 
whenever the skin becomes dry. Mr. Henderson 
also uses kerosine for spraying the chicken 
roosts to rid them of mites and lice. The cream 
separator requires more than a gallon of lu- 
bricating oil during the year. In the house 
paraffin, household oil, and fly spray are used. 


A generation ago Mr. Henderson’s father 
farmed 320 acres of land with four hired men 
and 30 to 40 head of horses. Today Mr. Hen- 
derson handles 440 acres, regularly employing 
two men, and with the two tractors and two 
head of horses. Besides handling his own farm 
he does custom work on small grain and soy 
beans with his combine. 


Mr. Henderson is quite proud of the care 
given his equipment through regular lubrica- 
tion. The tractor is greased daily, and the com- 
bine twice a day. He reports that the combine 
has covered over 5500 acres during the past 
nine years. 


Other power farm machinery is in service on 
the Henderson farm, including a pick-up bailer, 
operated by a power take off from the tractor, 
for taking up cured hay from the field, culti- 
vator, rotary hoe and planters. The biggest aid 
for the farmer, in Mr. Henderson’s opinion, is 
the corn picker which can shuck 40 bushels of 
corn in 20 minutes from a field yielding 50 
bushels to the acre. 


The tractor enables the farmer to do more 
work easier, Mr. Henderson reports. With the 
tractor the farmer can work 10 to 12 acres in 
a day against four to six acres with horses. 
During a recent busy season his two tractors 
were in service 24 hours a day, and in seven days 
consumed 900 gallons of gasoline. 


Mr. Henderson’s total bill for petroleum prod- 
ucts over the year exceeds $1000, one farm out 
of many hundred thousand in this country which 
use petroleum products extensively. 
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ROLLING FORWARD 


Te Globe Oil & Refining Company was or- 


ganized in 1917. Its original refinery was 

constructed during that year at Blackwell, 
Oklahoma, with a rated capacity of 1,500 barrels 
of crude oil per day. This plantis stillin operation, 
has been enlarged and modernized through the 
years, until today it has a capacity of 8,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil per day. 


Early in 1929 Globe purchased an inactive re- 
finery at Lemont, Illinois. This plant has been 
completely rebuilt, modernized and enlarged to a 
rated capacity of 10,000 barrels of crude oil per day. 


In March 1933 Globe constructed and placed in 
operation at McPherson, Kansas, a new modern 
refinery with a rated capacity of 10,000 barrels of 
crude oil per day. 


From a modest beginning of 1,500 barrels crude 
through-put per day in 1917 refining capacity had 
increased to 28,000 barrels per day at the close of 
1935. During that year approximately 200,000,000 
gallons of gasoline were supplied from its refineries 
to Independent Distributors throughout the Mid- 
western area. 


In 1917 Globe had 73 employees. At the close 


of 1935 this number had increased to more than 
500. Its producing affiliate, the Lario Oil & Gas 
Company, provides employment for several hun- 
dred additional men. Many original employees are 
still in the service of these companies. 


All Globe employees are protected with a hos- 
pitalization plan, group insurance and other aids 
for their general welfare. Employees are encour- 
aged to take active part in civic affairs; and to lend 
their best efforts in the improvement of the com- 
munity in which they live. 


Globe’s greatest progress was made during the 
depression years 1929 to 1934. During that period 
it provided employment for approximately 350 ad- 
ditional men; and expended in excess of $3,000,000 
for materials and labor in connection with its mod- 
ernization and constructive program. This ex- 
penditure made possible additional employment 
in allied industries at a time when it was sorely 


needed. 


Globe has always cooperated with the Industry 
in the solution of its problems. Its executives have 
in the past given freely of their time in that in- 
terest; and will continue to do so. 


Here at Blackwell, Oklahoma, Globe's first refinery ws built in 1917. Keeping pace with new refining methods, this 
plant is today fully equippid for the refining of quality fuels 
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At McPherson, Kansas, there stands one of the finest plants in the world for the production of quality motor fuels, 
Globe's third refinery 


Globe’s second refinery located at Lemont, Illinois, serves Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
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All Industries Dependent on Oil 


Third of Country’s Power and Heat Generated 
from Petroleum. Oil Products Find Highly Spec- 
ialized Uses in Manufacturing Processes 


By M. G. Van VOORHIS 


National Petroleum News Staff Writer 


nual heat and energy consumption in the 
United States, exclusive of man and animal 
power, comes from petroleum produced in this 
country. About 7,500,000,000,000 horsepower- 
hours of work, a staggering figure, is equivalent 
to the total amount of heat and energy the 


. PPROXIMATELY 30 per cent of the an- 
















































One of Burlington’s new stream- 
lined diesel-powered Zephyrs. 
The train is powered by a 660 
horsepower, 8-cylinder diesel en- 
gine, the exhaust of 
which is seen on top 
and just back of the 
driver's cab. It is 
197 feet long, weighs 
227,000 pounds and 
seats 88 passengers. 
Cruising speed ez- 


ceeds 100 miles per 
hour 





people in this country use a year at the present 
rate. 


This tremendous volume of energy—for heat 
is energy—came from 905,656,000 barrels of 
crude oil, 379,000,000 tons of coal, and around 
760,000,000,000 horsepower comes from water 
power. Electricity totaling 122,232,000,000 
horsepower hours was generated in 1934, but of 
course, this would be included in the totals 
from fuels and water power. 


Over 85 per cent of the total power of heat 
engines in this country using petroleum prod- 
ucts for fuel is in automotive vehicles. The re- 
maining power is available in farm machinery, 
railway equipment, construction machinery, 
motor boats, industrial power equipment, ma- 
rine vessels, airplanes, electric power plants, 
and motor powered yachts in the order named. 


Diesel power, now making rapid gains in ap- 
plications to construction machinery, transporta- 
tion, and other fields supplies only about one 
third of one per cent of all petroleum produced 
power at the present time. 


Oil used as fuel in industrial 
processes has added a degree of 
refinement in manufacturing 
not possible with any other fuel, 
even gas. These improved 
processes are found in a wide 
variety of industries from steel 
treatment to candy making. 

Oil used in domestic heating 
also provides refinement where 
cleanliness, temperature con- 
trol and convenience are valued 
beyond the first cost of fuels of 
equivalent heat content. 

Lubricants, produced from 
the same raw material as gaso- 
line, have cleared the way in 
the development of faster movy- 
ing machinery, for a well de- 
signed bearing properly lubri- 
cated is to the automobile, for 

example, what a smooth 
unobstructed highway is 
to its driver. In these 
various lines of human 
activity oil has become a 








ranking economic value exceeded by only a 
few other industries and even most of these 
were boosted to their position by petroleum. 


A common unit for measuring all forms of 
power is horsepower, a term which in itself is 
misleading because, while it is precisely defined 
as the power exerted in lifting 33,000 pounds 
one foot in one minute, that quantity of work 
is more than the average horse can do. James 
Watt, who defined the unit, measured the work 
done by big Norman horses used in working 
pumps of English coal mines, and then took a 
quantity 50 per cent bigger. 


It is pretty generally assumed that man’s ca- 
pacity for physical labor is about one tenth of a 
horsepower. It should be understood that pow- 
er is a term applied to the capacity to do work 
or the rate of doing work and is not a measure 
of work itself. Obviously the engines in the 
country work at their full capacities but a very 
small proportion of the time and figures on pow- 
er producing apparatus show only the power 
which can be developed when occasion demands. 


There are three general methods of deriving 
power from petroleum. The gasoline engine, of 
course, is the principal converter of heat de- 
rived from any petroleum fuel into energy. Au- 
tomotive vehicles are the principal application 
of this internal combustion engine. In fact, mo- 
tor vehicle power dwarfs all the rest of the 
power developed in this country put together. 
Power developed from fuel oil in the genera- 
tion of steam is next in importance and diesel 
power is third. While the development of the 
smaller and higher speed diesel power units has 
multiplied their use by leaps and bounds, the 


power which they develop is still far below that 
from steam. 


The application of power derived from petro- 
leum is found in many varied uses, including 
four types of transportation, in industrial 
processes, in farm work, in electric power gen- 
eration, in mines and quarries, and in construc- 
tion work such as by power shovels, concrete 
mixers, tractors, pneumatic tools, and road ma- 
chinery. The extent of the last named is 
practically impossible to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy, it has been found, but the 
others probably rank in the following order 
based on volume of power developed: Automo- 
tive vehicles, including trucks and buses; farm 
machinery exclusive of trucks; railways; marine 
transportation of all types; industries; electric 


power plants; and aviation. Figures are given in 
Table 1. 


Fuel Consumption an Index of Power Hours 


The order varies slightly from the point of 
view of fuel consumption and that of the work 
done by power developing apparatus (See 
Table 2). Automotive vehicles still remain in 
the lead but marine vessels are second in fuel 
consumption and probably, therefore, in power 
hours or work done, assuming about equal effi- 
ciencies in heat conversion. 


Industrial fuel consumption is third but in- 
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Table 1 
Power Development of Engines 
Using Petroleum Fuels 


(Compiled from Government sources and other 
authoritative dala) 


Horsepower 
TNGICON WORN es sins scics sa aienccenccacsecdnnesans 1,500,000,000 
Locomotives and Rail-cars .............. 56,000,000 
Merchant marine Sat iaaeseads 4,080,000* 
Motor powered yachts .................... = 750,000? 
TUNOORONET  RCNNUI oo ca secac ccaeacenccddauesnacudnens 31,400,000 
BO ie EPO CIOLS « goin cdsisidiceccsccdeticcce : 50,000,000 
Farm stationary and other engines.... :0,000,000 
PHGUStrIal POWER on cccccisccccccacccrsceanses 7,000,000 
Electric power plants ................. - 1,000,000 
Construction machinery .................... 50,000,000 
UM RII soca iti eee llc ceas cv eeoaeanecs 1,575,000 
Pe 5,700,000? 
1U. S. documented. *#Inboard and outboard. 


“Included in other totals. 











asmuch as a considerable portion of this con- 
sumption is not used in power development, it 
is probable that railways are third in actual 
work-energy utilized. Farm machinery is next 
in line in consumption of fuel, then electric 
power plants, and aviation, with construction an 
unknown quantity as before, which quite pos- 
sibly should precede farm machinery. 


How Much Energy in Gasoline 


The heat of combustion of a gallon of gaso- 
line is equivalent to over 98,000,000 foot- 
pounds of work, at 100 per cent efficiency, 
which is equivalent to lifting an average sized 


passenger automobile, say 3100 pounds, six 
miles. Actually, and practicaliy, a gallon of 


gasoline will carry a car horizontally overland 

















An expensive finger 
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HOW FUEL OIL AND GASOLINE SERVED THE COUNTRY IN 1934 


In the Development of Power, in Heating and in Industrial Processes 








VESSELS IN FOREIGN & COASTWISE TRADE 
1,909,000,000 GALLONS FUEL OIL 








RAILROADS 





U.S. NAVY & ARMY TRANSPORTS, ETC. 
332,388,000 GALLONS FUEL OIL 


1,900,000,000 GALLONS 
MOSTLY FUEL OIL, SOME GASOLINE 








HEATING OIL, BUILDINGS 
2,554,524,000 GALLONS FUEL OIL 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
2,189,376,000 GALLONS FUEL OIL 


























OIL COMPANIES, USED AS FUEL 
1,990,968,000 GALLONS FUEL OIL 














RANGE OILS 
661,752,000 GAL. 
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GASOLINE AND KEROSENE 


SMALL MISCELLANEOUS 
USERS OF FUEL OIL, 


SUCH AS FOR DRY 











SMELTER 
CLEANING, LAMPS, SOLVENTS, 

A Sie AND HEATING AND POWER ¥ MINES 
GAS PLANTS DEVELOPMENT OTHER THAN naptedads 202,188,000 

_ FARM MACHINERY anes GAL. IS INCLUDED ON THis PAGE | ELECTRIC POWER GAL. 

659,3000,000 GAL. even PLANTS 435,918,000 GAL. 
FUEL OIL 626 FUEL OIL AVIATION 
KEROSENE AND GASOLINE | FUEL OIL, GAS OIL 514,626,000 GAL. DIESEL OIL —jsu767,143GAL 








4 


THE FRAMED AREA OF THE PAGE REPRESENTS CONSUMPTION, IN 1934, OF 17,220,567,000 GALLONS OF GASO.- 
LINE BY ALL GASOLINE ENGINES, 90 TO 95 PER CENT BY AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES. THE SMALLER SQUARES 
ARE PROPORTIONED TO THE SAME SCALE. SEE TABLE 2, OF ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE, FOR MORE DETAILS, © 
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about three times this far in some cases and in 
others only twice this distance. 


The total heat of combustion available from 
petroleum per year would be equivalent to that 
of 42.5 billion gallons of gasoline, if all oil were 
translated into gasoline. At 18 miles per gal- 
lon, this tremendous amount of power would 
take one car 765 billion miles, which is over 
4000 round trips from the earth to the sun. It 
would take light, traveling at 186,330 miles per 
second, 474% days to go this distance. A car 
traveling this distance would pass over an area 
equivalent to about 36 per cent of the earth’s 
surface without prssing over the same spot 
twice, assuming a five foot path. 


XPRESSED in a slightly different way, if au- 
tomobiles were placed side by side and two 
feet apart between the north pole and the 
equator, each could proceed eastwardly or west- 
wardly around the earth’s axis once on this 
energy. The car nearest the pole would obvious- 
ly travel in a circle as short as the wheels would 
turn. If the annual heat from all sources in the 
United States were consumed in this way, these 
cars, over 4,700,000 of them and only a little 
over a fifth of the registered passenger cars in 
this country, could go around about 3% times. 
While this is a tremendous volume of power 
and more than any other nation produces by a 
wide margin, it is very small indeed as com- 
pared with the way in which nature uses power 
and heat energy. Nature uses the equivalent to 
the total heat energy derived from all sources 
annually in the United States rather casually; 
for example, in melting about 19 inches of ice 
on the Great Lakes. 

Oil produced in the United States gave up 
28.3 per cent of this total energy developed in 
the country in 1933 and there is little doubt but 
that the percentage reached 30 per cent and 
over in 1934 and 1935, considering the decreas- 
ing relative importance of coal and increased 
consumption of petroleum in those years. Im- 
ported oil gave up 1.1 per cent of the total 
energy, coal 52.2 per cent, natural gas 8.3 per 
cent, and water power generated the equiva- 
lent of 10.1 per cent, according to best avail- 
able statistics on the subject. 


Engines Have Improved 


Before proceeding into the discussion of what 
it has meant to United States citizens moro 
specifically to have available this most conven- 
ient petroleum supply from which to derivo 
fuels for producing heat and energy, for their 
physical comfort and in their business opera- 
tions, it should be borne in mind that wonder- 
ful advances have been made in the efficiency 
of transforming this heat into power, even in 
the past 10 years. In the field of electric power 
generation for example, an average of 353 
kilowatt-hours per barrel of fuel oil was gen- 
erated in 1934 as compared to 243 in 1926. Only 
1.47 pounds of coal were used per kilowatt- 
hour in 1934, while 1.94 pounds were used in 
1926 and only 17.0 cubie feet of gas per kilo- 
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watt-hour were consumed in 1934 as compared 
with 22.2 in 1926, 

These figures indicate a 45 per cent gain for 
fuel oil, in transferring its latent energy into 
power, the greatest improvement for any of the 
three fuels in this period. 

In the field of gasoline engines everyone is 
familiar with the increase in horsepower and 
in miles per gallon of gasoline which today’s 
automobiles can go as compared with four or 
five years ago, and even today they use but a 
relatively small amount of the energy in the 
gasoline. In 1934 diesels reached a new high 
record of efficiency of 41 per cent for a com- 
mercial installation of a pair of 2-cycle engines, 
it is reported. This means a total heat utiliza- 
tion of 91 per cent, it is said, which is far high- 
er than is reached with gasoline engines. 


Motor Fuel Yield Has Increased 


In addition to engine efficiencies there has 
been an increased efficiency in the yield of mo- 
tor fuel from crude oil due to improved meth- 
ods of refineries. In 1934 a 42-gallon barrel of 
crude yielded 18.2 gallons of gasoline. In 1924 
only 13.6 gallons were derived. The change has 
come about largely through the development of 
cracking. The more recent development and in- 
terest in polymerization and hydrogenation will 
still further increase gasoline yield. 

All of these processes contrast with the orig- 
inal refining process, which was simply separat- 
ing gasoline present in the crude and purifying 
it. In newer methods a chemical change is made 





Table 2 


Annual Petroleum Fuel Consump‘ion 
for Power and Heat! 


Gallons 

All @asSOlING CNSINOS x. csiiiccccccdcccecescesss 17,220,567,000 
IRGRO) CU MUOG es ccsisteccccdecctecanesaaeates 772,457,200 
Vessels’ in foreign and 

coastwise trade, sales to .............00. 1,909,000,000 
U. S. Navy,* Army transports 

OU BAI A va cciscasinaziciicscsssaaacsinees 332,388,000 
RAM OROS | case ikccccidicienteicrecittinig 1,900,000,000 
TUTRG INN ooseierccgussdetsacassasstieaiebaaes 34,767,143 
Farm tractors, stationary engines, 

threshers, electric plants, ete......... 659,300,000 
Electric power plants® .....................06 35,918,000 


Manufacturing industries,‘ sales to.... 2,189,376,000 


Smelters and mines,‘ sales to ............ 202,188,000 
Cas pints, GALES (UO: covanccsccccccecadicccdeecic 536,088,000 
Oil companies, used as fuel................ 1,990,968,000 
RRGGCUG CRUE GOOD oo cis ce cccskidtcs etancndane 2,0094,524,000 
FEMTGO CIR, BONE oo occkccekc cc chsdsci ccs 661,752,000 
TLEISSORIAMOOUG “UNCOieccisicicciccecdsccinescicancs 514,626,000 


1934 figures except for farm consumption froin 
Census of Agriculture, 1930. 

7Except those in navy and merchant marine. 

*Includes consumption by diesels and o.l burning 
steam engines. 

‘Consumption for both power and heat. 

‘Homes and commercial buildings. 

Since each gallon of gasoline is equivalent to about 
50 horsepower hours of work and each gullon of fuel 
oil is equivalent to about 57 horsepower hours of work, 
it is a simple matter to estimate the theoretical work 
derived from this fuel. Actual work derived will de- 
pend upon efficiency. 
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GROWING AND BUILDING. 
. WITH THE SOUTH 


Founded in 1923, Lion has shown a steady 
increase in business each succeeding year until 
now it has grown into an important factor in 
the economic life of a large part of the South. 


Starting with a handful of employees, Lion 


now employs directly ‘over 1200 people. 
Directly and indirectly the heads of over 3500 
families depend upon the sale of Lion products 
for a livelihood. This means that over 15,000 
people are supported by Lion’s producing, 
refining and marketing activities in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and Texas. 
The heads of these 3500 families receive as 
wages and salaries what amounts to an im- 
portant economic contribution to the South 
in the way of payrolls. 


Lion pays each year in direct and indirect 
taxes an amount in excess of $1,485,000. 
These taxes plus the taxes paid on merchan- 
dise manufactured by Lion’s refinery and sold 
by other marketing organizations produce an 
annual tax income to various Federal, State 
and County governmental agencies in excess 
of $3,270,000. 


Lion’s producing, refining and marketing 
activities have a far reaching effect upon many 


LION OIL REFINING COMPANY 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


® SOUTHERN MADE 


FOR SOUTHERN 


other industries. For example, the money 
spent by Lion in purchases of materials, 
supplies and equipment each year exceeds 
$1,250,000. This money is distributed among 
a large number of suppliers and, in turn, of 
course, goes to swell payrolls and increase 
employment in many lines of endeavor. In 
addition, a vast fleet of trucks and automobiles 
is necessary to carry on the business of Lion 
in its own marketing operations and that of 
its many dealers and jobbers throughout the 
territory it serves. 


Lion is one of the largest individual rail 
shippers in the Southwest and the largest rail 
shipper in its home state. Each day a solid 
train load of Lion Knix Knox gasoline and 
other petroleum by-products leaves Lion’s 
refinery in El] Dorado for various points in the 
United States. Thus, Lion’s shipping ac- 
tivities affect a vast number of people engaged 
in rail transportation. Lion is also a large 
consumer of various public utility services. 


Lion Oil is equally proud of the part it 
plays in the welfare of the South and the 
loyalty of the people it serves. 





T. H. Barton, Pres. 


[PETROLEUM PRroDucts | 
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to take place, not in adding or removing other 
elements, but in changing the structural ar- 
rangements of the two elements, carbon and 
hydrogen, already in combination, and also in 
changing the size of the molecules or com- 
ponent particles of hydrocarbon compounds too 
heavy or too light to be used as motor fuel. 


The increasing use of the diesel engine as it 
finds its place in transportation and construc- 
tion machinery will transfer some of the heavi- 
est consumers of gasoline to the use of heavier 
hydrocarbons in the fuel oil range, which now 
makes up 15.7 gallons from the barrel of crude, 
or even more if some kerosine is admitted. 


Horsepower Estimated 


The horsepower as given in the following esti- 
mates is the actual output of the engines, vari- 
ously called brake horsepower, delivered or ef- 
fective horsepower. It is what is left after drop- 
ping theoretical cycle losses, cylinder losses, 
and mechanical losses from the original heat 
supplied. 


In the case of automotive horsepower com- 
puted on the basis of an average of 60 horse- 
power for all vehicles including buses and 
trucks, the total reaches 1,500,000,000 today, a 
figure not even approached by all other divi- 
sions of available power put together, The 
reason for this is not hard to explain when it 
{is considered that the passenger cars alone in 
the United States, if parked side by side and 
fender to fender, would reach around the world. 
Total registrations of motor vehicles in 1935 
were well over 25,000,000. Considering the total 
of low priced high powered cars it is question- 
able whether a billion and a half of horsepower 
is high enough. As given, the horsepower is for 
the engine speed at which it is maximum, 


HE development of horsepower by railroads 

is divided beiween coal and oil. More than one 
seventh of the steam locomotives are using oil 
fuel and these account for the major portion 
of power developed from oil. Since the power 
of locomotives increases proportionally with 
speed, some speed must be assumed in comput- 
ing it from the “tractive effort’? as given by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports. For the 
gasoline engine the speed which gives maximum 
horsepower is assumed, and since it is of inter- 
est to determire how much can be developed, a 
relatively high speed, 50 miles per hour will be 
assumed. The total horsepower developed is 
then around 56,000,000, of which 165,000 horse- 
power is developed by diesel engines and 
at least 50,000 horsepower by a_ total of 
over 200 oil-electric and gasoline rail-cars. Fig- 
ures are not at hand for the power developed 
by railway power stations from fuel oil for the 
zeneration of electricity used by the electric lo- 
comotives. 


In the marine division of transportation about 
2,750,000 horsepower are developed by docu- 
mented steam merchant vessels burning oil, 1,- 
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330,000 horsepower by documented motor mer- 
chant vessels, and 750,000 horsepower by docu- 
mented motor powered yachts. On June 30, 
1935, there were 311,236 ‘‘numbered”’ motor 
boats in federal waters and an unknown num- 
ber on inland lakes and state-controlled waters. 
This number includes both outboard and in- 
board motors. A recent estimate by one of the 
large oil companies places the number of out- 
board motors alone in operation in the United 
States at about 400,000. The number of in- 
board motor boats is 400,000 also, based on an 
estimate of 800,000 motor boats in this country. 
At an ‘average of 3% horsepower for the out- 
board motors and 75 for the inboard motor 
boats, 31,400,000 horsepower could be devel- 
oped. The total power of marine engines would 
be close to 36,000,000 horsepower. 


The total number of airplanes as of June 1, 
1935, was 8733, of which 6858 were licensed. 
Airplane engines totaled 9204 on these air- 


planes with an aggregate of 1,575,000 horse- 
power, which is developed from gasoline. 


— transportation and turning to serv- 
ices rendered on the farms of this country by 
oil and gasoline engines, there are found by the 
latest figures 1,131,108 stationary engines, with 
an annual fuel consumption of 90,000,000 gal- 
lons; 920,921* tractors consuming 526,500,000 
gallons of fuel per year; 270,000 electrie light 
plants consuming 21,627,000 gallons of fuel 
annually; 61,000 harvester threshers consum- 
ing 21,188,000 gallons of fuel annvally; and 
900,385 trucks consuming 225,000,000 gallons 
of fuel annually. In addition to this 4,134,675 
automobiles on farms consumed 1,240,500,000 
gallons of gasoline annually. 


The total horsepower of the farm mochinery, 
omitting automobiles and trucks which are 
counted elsewhere, included 59.900,000 horse- 
power in tractors, prebably $°.0°0.0 horse- 
power in stationary engines. The electric light 


plants would add perhaps another half million 


*A 1935 estimate shows 1,200,000 tractors in use by the end 
of the year. 
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The A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co., Dubuque, lowa, makes bulk plant and 
service station fittings designed to speed up the handling of petroleum 


-products and safeguard their owners against loss by evaporation, fire 








and explosion. 





Because these products reduce waste, they enjoy a wide sale among 


oil companies throughout the nation, thus providing employment for 
a considerable number of men in our factory at Dubuque, as well as 
our branches located in Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas City and Sioux City. 


The wages paid to these men start a chain whose influence is felt 
in many fields and territories. They represent oil-industry dollars 


charities. 





which find their way into many channels. They buy 
food and shelter. They help the McDonald employee to pay his taxes 


more promptly, to attend movies, to contribute to his church and other 





shoes, clothing, 


Those from whom McDonald employees buy are able, in turn, to 


buy more from their sources of supply. These continue the chain by 
increased purchases and payrolls. 


Thus, while there are no oil wells in Iowa, and no refineries in 
Dubuque, the oil-industry dollar does contribute prosperity in Iowa 


as in every other state. Through their determination to effect every 


A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co., Dubuque. Iowa. 





economy that lowers the cost of their product, the oil companies help 
us to put money in circulation—and it is the circulation of money 


which is and always will be the first essential of true prosperity .. . 


" MSDonald 


ey 
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horsepower, and diesels used in irrigation and 
drainage, over 100,000 horsepower, making 2 
total of around 80,000,000 horsepower. 


The total horsepower developed by oil and 
gas engines in industrial power producing ap- 
paratus is estimated at 6,000,000. Diesel en- 
gines in general use, for cotton gins, in mines 
and quarries, in ice plants, and in the petro- 
leum industry develop 2,000,000 of this. Includ- 
ing mines and quarries the total horsepower 
developed by oil fue] is estimated at 7,000,000. 

Record breaking performance of petroleum 
in heat and power liberation is enjoyed in in- 
dustrial applications. The largest gas engines 
in the United States as of June 1934, are in- 
stalled at the South Chicago plant of the Illinois 
Steel Co. They consist of four 10,000 horsepower 
units driving generators. The highest furnace 
heat-liber2ztion rate for steam electric stations 
on the same date is delivered by an oil-fired 
pressure-combustion furnace at the Brown 
Boveri Steam Turbine Works. 


The total for electric power plants is a little 
over 1,000,000 horsepower, chiefly by diesel en- 
gines, which serve in many cases as auxiliary 
equipment but in many other smaller plants 
where steam generation is less economical, as 
the mainstay of the plant. Such diesel plants 
are increasing rapidly, it is reported. 

This covers the major portion of the power 
development, except for construction machin- 
ery, a survey of which is apparently beset by tre- 
mendous if not unsurmountable difficulties. 
Since it is anybody’s guess how much this power 
is, by a process of elimination, deduction, and 


comparison, it will be assumed to be 50,000,- 
000. 


Diesel Power Making Rapid Gains 


From this discussion, it will be seen the die- 
sel power is evidently but a small percentage 
of the horsepower totals, their total power gen- 
eration being 5,676,600 in June 1935. However, 
at the present rate of growth, it may be expect- 
ed that future estimates of power development 
will have to give it much more serious consid- 
eration. The total diesel horsepower sold in 
1935 increased about 50 per cent Over the ap- 
proximate 758,000 horsepower sold in 1934, ac- 
cording to early estimates of Diesel Power 
magazine. The principal gain was in tractor use. 

The largest factor in the diesel tractor field 
is Caterpillar Tractor Co., which in terms of 
horsepower output, stands head and shoulders 
over its nearest competitor. Fuel consumption 
of all Caterpillar diesel tractors amounted to 
25,000,000 gallons in 1934, at which time their 
importance was 31.3 per cent. Output in 1934 
was 237,314 horsepower and in November, 
1935, the company’s 10,000th diesel was an- 
nounced with the statement that more diesels 
were built in 1935 than in the previous three 


years. Their total production at that time was 
640,450 horsepower, 


In the marine field the world motorship ton- 
nage increased nearly 600 per cent from 1932 
to 1934 and of the tankers under construction 
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Gimme! Gimme! Gimme! 


of recent date, nearly nine tenths were diesel- 
driven. The fuel consumption of diesel engines 
in the United States in 1934, exclusive of navy 
and merchant marine vessels, was 772,457,200 
gallons, it has been estimated. 


The distribution of diesel engines is shown by 


the following table published in Diesel Power for 
June, 1935. 


Horse- 

power Used by 

AGI Svksssisnvancs Merchant marine 
| ae General industry 
606,200 0.000000. Public utility 
GRUB OO  ivncecsccdecee Municipal light plants 
We wicssceccncies * Mobile equipment 
| Sree Petroleum industry 
ro >. | ees U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, etc. 
BE wks sndssccnens Railways 
BOE esiciccccasans Cotton gins 
i | ere Mines and _ quarries 
pi ree Ice plants 
104,600 .............. Irrigation and drainage 


* Except railway. Probably almost half tractors. 


Number of Diesels Sold 1930 to 1934 


ae .under10 HP 
Hae Re 10-19 HP 
I ii i3 cies ieee iets 20-49 HP 
sis bond xie eines: 50-99 HP 
SE sakes sascsunssiscbvsassens 100-199 HP 
ck i iasiised as eeeeels 200-399 HP 
Mis sieicwsiikevindiieica ile 400-999 HP 
BE ahieisauiitaiasateesen over 1000 HP 
While the immediate future is likely to 


witness a more extensive use of the smaller 
diesel engines, there is apparently no present 
trend to modify radically the gasoline engine 
or to displace it in passenger cars. The combus- 
tion turbine, once deemed economically im- 
practicable, is said to demand new consideration 
in the light of today’s higher turbine and com- 
pressor efficiencies and the ability of modern 
turbine blades to withstand high temperatures, 
but whether any experimental work is being 
done in this direction is not known. Such an 
engine might have great possibilities under cold 
climatic conditions which are said to produce 
large improvement in operation. 

In regard to fuel developments aside from 
petroleum, the statement made by Irenee du 
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A Thriving Business in ’36 





the Oil Industry 
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Pranks to 


Little did the inventor of the Viking 


Rotary 1911 


... that his pump would result in a 


Pump think—back in 


world-wide business 25 years later. 


True there many other uses to which 
Viking Rotary Pumps are being ap- 
plied. True, they will be found in all 
parts of the world—handling every 
conceivable product from water to 
molasses and yeast. 


Ilowever, it is to the oil 
industry that the Viking 
Pump Company owes 
its greatest development 


and growth. 


A man with an idea in 
1911... has developed 
into a thriving business 
in 1936 due, largely, to 


the oil industry. 


Today — Viking Truck Mounting 
Pumps will be found on the truck 


tanks of thousands of oil companies, 








and dealers. They will be found in 
thousands of bulk plants, located in 


large cities and on country cross roads. 


Giant Viking Rotary Pumps will be 
found at marine terminals—on oil 


Viking Oil 


Burner Pumps will be found in scores 


barges and tankers. 
of thousands of basements: all of 
these Viking Rotary Pumps, of every 
imaginable capacity and 
style are handling liquid 
petroleum products in 


one form or another. 


The Viking Pump Com- 
pany is proud of this op- 
portunity to publicly 
recognize its obligation 
to the oil industry—an 
that 


a livelihood for 


industry provides 
scores 
of thousands of 
that 


lives of millions daily. 


our people — 


an industry touches — the 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Pont at the Dearborn Conference of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Science is significant. 


“T think it is very likely a compound 
will be found of higher energy value 
per pound, which will increase the ra- 
dius of operation in motor cars and air- 
planes. There is no molecular energy 
at all, or practically none, in gasoline 
or alcohol. If you were able to burn 
acetylene and utilized all the energy 
in the molecule, you might get a very 
much more efficient fuel. It is not be- 
yond the bar of scientific possibility to 
discover a very much better fuel than 
rasoline and I am inclined to think that 
will happen before alcohol can be made 
cheaper than gasoline.” 


It is also worth noting that outstanding prog- 
ress in the development of the solar engine is 
reported during 1935 under the direction of Dr. 
C. G. Abbott, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. Experiments indicate his device has a 
15 per cent efficiency in production of steam, it 
is said. 


Industrial Processes Improved with Oil 


Much has been said of the development of 
power from oil fuels and nothing of the indus- 
trial processes which have been improved or 
made possible by the more accurate temperature 
control, cleaner heat, and dependability which 
they provide. 

According to a recent Bureau of Mines esti- 
mate, manufacturing industries required 52,- 
128,000 barrels of fuel oil in 1934, a substan- 
tial gain over the three previous years and ap- 
proaching the 1930 total of nearly 54 million 
barrels. The manufactured gas companies con- 
sumed an additional 13,000,000 barrels in 1934. 

Among the more important applications of 
fuel oil in industrial processes is the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, especially where high 
quality products are made. Oil as a fuel for 
open hearth furnaces has many-advantages. The 
repair cost of the fuel oil burner is about 40 per 
cent less than when gas is used, it is said. A 
more even temperature may be maintained be- 
cause the heat of the furnace is easily regulated. 
When oil is used a different chemical reaction 
takes place, a superior quality of steel is pro- 
duced and a lower grade of scrap iron can be 
used. For these reasons as well as the fact that 
the equipment of open hearth furnaces with oil 
burners is relatively inexpensive, many large 
steel plants have equipped their furnaces with 
fuel oil burners. In heat treatment of steel. 
temperature regulation is even more important 
and there are to be found many types of oil 
furnaces for various metals and types of treat- 
ment—annealing, assaying, melting, case hard- 
ening, rivet heating, ete. 

In the sugar industry it is found convenient 
with a special design of furnace to burn fuel 
oil in conjunction with the bagasse or ‘‘trash”’ 
(crushed cane from which the juice has been 
extracted) to supply necessary additional heat 
units. An increase of over 20 per cent in boiler 
horsepower resulted when fuel oil was first sub- 
stituted for coal. 
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The fuel for glass making should yield a long 
flame without soot or smoke and must be capable 
of delicate heat control. The discovery of na- 
tural gas had a great influence on the glass in- 
dustry so that some of the largest plants are 
located around Pittsburgh, but fuel oil is now 
most generally used because the flame can come 
in direct contact with glass without producing 
any discolorization or injuring the glass in any 
way. 

This advantage in glass manufacture is also 
of value in the ceramic industries. Coal is out 
of the running here, and even in manufacturing 
enameled, vitrified, fire and common brick, oil is 
preferable. In burning common brick, about five 
days are required and 35 to 50 gallons of crude 
oil per thousand bricks are used. An oil fire 
is also credited with doing away with some of 
the dangers of over-burning the kiln. , 

Fuel oil has come into general use in the in- 
dustries and its use is not limited to producing 
territories. A list of the purposes for which fuel 
oil may be used would comprise every known 
industry. A few of the more common applica- 
tions are tabulated below. 


Annealing furnaces 
Asphalt mixers 
Bake ovens 
Brazing 
Breweries 
Brick making 
Bullion melting 
Candy furnaces 
Canneries 

Case hardening 
Cement works 
Cloth singeing 


Nut making 

Ore smelting 
Petroleum distillation 
Pipe bending 
Pottery baking 
Rolling furnaces 
Rotary kilns 
Sand drying 
Serew making 
Shipbuilding 
Smithy work 
Spring tempering 


Core drying 
Cremating 
Crucible furnaces 
Drop forging 
Enameling 
Foundries 
Galvanizing 
Glass making 
Incinerators 
Lead baths 


Sugar refining 
Space heating 
Tea drying 
Tempering 

Tool making 
Tire heating 
Water heaters 
Welding 

Wire annealing 
Zine distillation 


Oil is Advantageous in Domestic Heating 


A direct comparison of the cost of equivalent 
heat from coal and oil is not an index to the de- 
sirability of burning oil for the heating and 
lighting plants of public buildings, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and private residences. Consider- 
ations such as freedom from smoke and dust 
which fuel oil insures and convenience in oper- 
ation are the leading reasons for its substitution 
for coal. If coal is used the consumption of fuel 
must continue after a comfortable temperature 
is reached, but oil burners can be shut off. The 
ease with which fuel oil burners respond to peak 
load demands for heat and light makes them 
especially desirable for office buildings. Elim- 
ination of ash removal is not a minor item either, 
considering both labor and cleanliness. 

These advantages, together with an efficiency 
of from 95 to 98 per cent and easy availability 
of fuel oil, are selling more and more oil burners 
for heating of buildings, both domestic and com- 
mercial. At the end of 1934 there were 1,012,- 
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We reprint this item from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette as a typical example of 
the constructive part which the Petroleum Industry plays in the American scene, 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Refiners, Manufacturers and Exporters of Petroleum and its Products 


Refineries:| Oy oe 88 Lexington Avenue Offices 

|} Franklin, Pa. In Principal Cities 
Factory & Laboratory: Nutley, N. J. NEW YORK F 
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600 domestie oil burners in use; 108,200 were 
produced during that year. Heating oil consump- 
tion increased to nearly 50 million barrels in 
1933 and again to 61 million barrels in 1934. 


In many localities where gas is unavailable 
for cooking, range oil (an oil a bit heavier than 
kerosine) is in common use. Consumption of 
15,756,000 barrels of range oils in 19384, was 
50 per cent greater than the previous year. 
Range oil is burned in installations for cooking, 
heating small homes and for hot water heaters. 
In general a range oil burner is installed as a 
unit in old equipment. 


Thus it is evident that no walk of modern life 
exists without the influence of the petroleum 
industry, both in business activities or home life. 
Even those who are accustomed to the con- 
veniences of electricity and gas in light and cook- 
ing in the home may be made aware of the con- 
venience of oil during a vacation camping trip. 
On the farm the horse is being displaced and in 
industry both power and heat are derived from 
it, not to speak of lubricants. 


Lubricants from Same Source as Fuel 


It seems like a coincidence, when one stops 
to consider, that the same raw material which 
supplies the fuel for putting machinery in mo- 
tion also supplies the lubricants which make 
this motion possible without destroying the ma- 
chine by friction. The lubricants are chemical 
compounds of the same constituent elements, 
carbon and hydrogen, as gasoline, differing only 
in the proportions of each and their structural 
arrangement. 


Originally gasoline was the worthless byprod- 
uct and lubricants and kerosine the principal 
products derived from petroleum. But even with 
the multiplication of machines and power equip- 
ment the proportion of lubricants derived from 
a barrel of crude has continuously declined un- 
til today only 1.2 gallons per barrel are required, 
whereas in 1920 just twice this percentage, 2.4 
gallons per barrel, were manufactured. This does 
not mean that consumption of lubricants has 
decreased for demand was 18,484,000 barrels 
in 1934 as compared with 14,700,000 in 1920. 
Improvements in both the manufacture of lubri- 
cants and in the bearings of machines have 
brought about this change, adding life to the 
lubricant in use. 

Lubrication is today a science and lubricants 
are designed with considerable exactness to fit 
the particular use to which they are to be put. 
Technical organizations which have been set up 
to study lubrication problems have been suc- 
cessful in solving many, among which that of 
extreme pressure lubrication is notable. The 
present growing demand for lubricating oils 
with low rates of change of viscosity with tem- 
perature resulted from laboratory developments. 


Oil a Ranking Economic Value 


As a producer of manufactured goods, the 
petroleum industry stands fifth in the dollar 
value of output, being exceeded only by the meat 
packing industry, the automobile industry which 
it has boosted to its present status, the iron and 
steel industry and the general machine shop and 
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Cross Country Flight Consumes 
1000 Gallons 


United Air Lines, operators of the New York- 
Cleveland-Chicago-Pacifie Coast-Mid-Continent air- 
way, purchases 8,500,000 gallons of aviation gaso- 
line annually to provide for approximately 15,000,- 
000 miles of flying with a fleet of 50 twin-engined 
transports with a cruising speed of 189 m.p.h. and 
top speed of 202 m.p.h. 


Stanavo 87 octane gasoline, which is delivered 
to some 35 cities in 15 states, is used, according 
to a recent stateinent. On a New York-Los Angeles- 
San Francisco flight a United plane will burn ap- 
proximately 1000 gallons, 











forging industry which are also greatly indebted 
to the petroleum industry. 


It has been estimated that one half of the 
trucks owned in this country are used either on 
farms or in connection with the movement of 
agricultural products. Here then is another 
enormous industry which depends upon petro- 
leum products for its efficient operation. 


The wholesale value of all petroleum products 
exceeds $2,500,000,000 annually, of which about 
one-half is represented by gasoline, one-sixth by 
the heavier fuel oils and one-tenth by lubricants. 


In the absence of petroleum it is a matter of 
conjecture how much more rapid the develop- 
ment would have been of processes for deriving 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and lignite, or 
even agricultural alcohol. Perhaps if petroleum 
had been a later discovery these developments 
would have made it impractical to obtain gaso- 
line from crude oil just as the developments in 
petroleum refining have made other undeveloped 
processes uneconomical. 
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“Old ‘Number One Works’— where Standard Oil began. 
Here, as in three other great Sobio refineries, the industry's 
most advanced refining methods are today employed.” 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP-|4 


FIRM IN THE BELIEF that good citizenship is a cardinal oth 
principle of good business, The Standard Oil Company of Ohio $8,0 
willingly assumes the duties and obligations of a good citizen | 'S™ 
in every community in which it operates. TI 
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The manager—and the individual members of the organiza- 


tion—in each of Sohio’s thirteen sales divisions keeps closely in | “4¢ 

touch with the problems of his locality, participating in the dolla 

programs of the local chamber of commerce, charities and other of “t 

civic organizations. They conduct themselves not as representa- the s 

; a tives of an outside corporation but as active and conscientious 21.1 
Service leadership exemplified—early type “ie : rie 

ervice i, plif y typ citizens of their own communities. os 


Standard Oil drive-in station {1913} fore- utilit 
cast modern Sohio servicenter construction. 


5? 


From the broader "eee of view, the Company also actively figur 
sponsors movements for general public welfare. It is today taking J Stan, 
the lead among commercial organizations in promoting highway | hic 
safety. It has been a regular participant in the National Air Races 


and other events designed to make Ohio a center of the aviation Fo 

industry. Sohio advertising and publicity has for years encour. F°V 

aged motorists to visit and enjoy Ohio’s rich store of scenic and f Prot 

historic points—to the benefit of Ohio hotel keepers, resort after 

owners and merchants. ses 
car 

The Company’s record as a citizen is further emphasized by ~ 


its tax record. In 1935 alone it turned into State, County and 
Municipal Governments taxes totalling more than $10,000,000. ee 
These payments do not, of course, include the additional amount FSS 


of $3,200,000 paid to the Federal Government in 1935. — 
. 0 a 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio is a substantial purchaser ms 


of the products and services of other Ohio concerns. Last yeat fifo d, 
Standard Oil of Ohio spent approximately $7,000,000 with direct 
manufacturers, supply houses, merchants and tradesmen. Nearly 000 p 
$650,000 were paid by Standard Oil of Ohio in rentals and 
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purchases of places of business in 1935. Other miscellaneous Co: 
items of size and importance, such as coal and gas, water, ae 
ec 


electric light and power, totalled nearly $300,000. In 
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“Gone ave the leisv-vrely horse-drawn rigs of yesterday— 
Sobio meets modern distribution problems with fasé 


efficvent inierchangeable tractor-trailer equipment, 














P-{ a FIRST PRINCIPLE WITH SOHIO 


rdinal | Other words, during 1935, the Company expended almost 
F Ohio | $8,000,000 for materials and service nearly all of which found 
citizen | 1S Way again into the pockets of Ohio citizens. 

The 1935 pay roll of Standard Oil of Ohio was over $8,000,000. 
ranizae | Lhrough unique “Flow of Money” tests in 11 cities the Company 
sely in | “faced the circulation of local pay rolls by means of silver 
an shes dollars, showing how Standard pay rolls flow back into the tills 
dian of “the butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker.” Averages for 
asenta- | the state show some of the more important expenditures to be: 
‘ntious | 21-1 percent for meat and groceries; 14.8 percent for rent; 9.8 
percent in department and clothing stores; 6.7 percent for 
utilities, and 15.7 percent for savings of various kinds. These 














“Sof to's 66-year heritage—‘quality 
if st'—from the lamp-lighted past 
to the streamlined present.” 


beets igures indicate in a tangible way the vital part which The 
mF y ‘ ‘ ® i i i i 

ta ing Standard Oil Company of Ohio plays in the economic life of 
ghway Ohio communities. 

r Races 


viation | For decades the Company has carried on its own social security 
ncour- | *tvities. It has maintained a very favorable pension plan to 
ric and EPMtect Sohio employees from financial worries in the years 
resort | “ter their retirement. It maintains a liberal insurance program 
and, through a mutual benefit association, its employees are also 
lil cared for in times of sickness or accident. 
ZeC 
tv and | [he Standard Oil Company of Ohio employs some 5,000 
90.000. PPeoPle. In addition, approximately 4,000 independent dealers 
aacuil distribute Sohio gasolines and motor oils. A fair estimate would 
disclose that no less than 15,000 people in the State of Ohio are 
engaged, in one way or another, in the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of gasoline and other products of the Company. Allowing 
ast year Bior dependents, The Standard Oil Company of Ohio, therefore, is 
O with Bdirectly responsible for all or part of the livelihood of at least 60- 


rchaser 





oe 000 peoplé—practically one out of every 100 persons in the State. Ng 
als : ; 
lancous | ©Mscious of these facts, The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio is 


Proud to feel that it does fulfill its responsibility as a corpo- 
ate citizen of the State which has granted it its charter. 
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Because of its very early entry into the field of automotive 
lubrication the New York Lubricating Oil Company, founded 
in 1893, has made an exceptional contribution towards the 
development of the internal combustion engine from a 
mechanism of purely experimental interest into the greatest 
practical utility in the modern world. 


Monogram Oil, the company’s best known product, 
came into prominence in the very earliest days of the in- 
dustry. At that evolutionary stage the engineers of the 
New York Lubricating Oil Company collaborated diligently 
with the engineers of the automobile factories and the 
drivers of their racing cars in tests to determine what standards 
were required of a thoroughly practical, durable and ef- 
ficient motor oil—one which would give the motor absolute 
protection and keep it operating at its peak efficiency under 
all conditions—and to produce an oil which measured up to 
them completely. Such well known racing drivers of those 
early years as Hemery, Wagner, Robertson and Grant 
brought Monogram-lubricated cars home first in the Vander- 
bilt Cup Races of 1905-6-8-9 and 10, and later Ralph De Palma 
in his racing days established new world records with the 
help of Monogram at Daytona, Sheepshead Bay and 
Indianapolis. 


The spirit behind its engineers’ quest for a perfect 
motor lubricant has been characteristic of the company’s 
ideals in every other department. Its aim throughout the 
years has been to back an outstanding product with a policy 
of outstanding fairness—to the distributor—the dealer, the 
public, and, last but far from least, to its own employes. 
In its over forty years of trade experience it has consistently 
given its distributors complete territorial protection and 
strong merchandising support. It has never varied the 
standard of excellence which was set for its products at the 
outset. As a result of these policies, many of its present 
distributors, both here and abroad, have handled the line 
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for twenty-five years and more. Its internal relationships 
have been throughout of the same character and its employes 
have h.d a family spirit end an average term of employment 
which is almost unique in this or any other industry. Over 
twenty per cent of its present personnel, of all ranks, has 
been with the company for more than twenty years. 


The New York Lubricating Oil Company is and always 
has been an independently owned corporation, in no way 
connected with any other oil refiner; 81° of its capital 
stock is owned by its active employes and 17.8% of the 
remaining 19“c is in the hands of ex-employes or their estates. 


During the World War, tradition re-asserted itself and 
the company’s experimental facilities were placed unsparingly 
at the Government’s disposal for the purpose of developing a 
superior airplane lubricant. Its exceptional contribution in 
this field of national service is attested in a War Department 
citation reading as follows: 


“To the New York Lubricating Oil Company. 


For untiring efforts in developing and perfecting satis- 
factory aeroplane lubrication to meet Government speci- 
fications. Their commercial activities were absolutely 
forgotten in their effort to furnish the necessary quantities 
of liberty aero oil upon orders placed by this office.” 


Today the company’s lubricants are helping the wheels 
(f industry, in many different lines, to turn without friction 
ill over the world. They have triumphantly met the tests 
imposed by forty billion miles of crankcase use—and have 
thus facilitated some eighty billion passenger miles of useful 
transportation, whose social and economic value is in- 
calculable—the equivalent of three million, two hundred 
thousand passenger trips around the world or over eight 
hundred and sixty passenger trips to the sun—and back again! 


NEW YORK LUBRICATING OIL CO. 
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It is not square feet but square acres that are covered by a modern carbon black plant. Here is shown a part of one row of 

the “hot houses” where the gas is burned. There are more rows behind this one, sometimes five or siz. At the left center 

is the packing house, and nezt to it the elevator from which the carbon black is carried in bulk to the specially designed 
railroad cars, by way of the hopper at the extreme right of the picture 











Natural Gas Supplies Carbon Black 


To the Tire Manufacturers 


S YOU ride over the modern highways your 
tires hum a tune composed in part of nat- 
ural gas. 

The tires are safer to ride on because of nat- 
ural gas. 

The product which enables manufacturers to 
produce the modern safety tire, giving thousands 
of miles of economical travel, is carbon black, 
made by burning natural gas under low pressure 
and with insufficient air to cause complete com- 
bustion. The soot thus formed is the carbon 
black, widely used in industry. In the tire in- 
dustry, itis blended with the rubber. It adds to 
the tensile strength—the ability of the rubber 
to stretch and contract without breaking. In 
short, it makes the tire tougher. 


One of the striking features of the landscape 
in the Texas Panhandle is the dense clouds of 
inky smoke, visible for many miles. As One ap- 
proaches, the clouds resolve themselves into sep- 
arate smudges, arising from different points. 
Winds in the Panhandle are high most of the 
year and aviators say that between Amarillo and 
Kansas City the ribbons of smoke can be traced 
for hundred of miles across Texas and Kansas. 


Making carbon black has been a pariah indus- 
try for some years. Its usefulness is well known 
but, like the trench mortars used in war, nobody 
wants the plants around. So, the industry has 
been driven from several states by legislative 
action, not because of its smoke but because it 
was considered a wasteful way of using gas. West 
Virginia, formerly the home of the carbon black 
business, decided its gas should be used for do- 
mestic and industrial fuel; the industry has near- 
ly disappeared from Louisiana for the same rea- 
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son. It is concentrated now in the Panhandle 
and there it will remain, for this area has an 
enormous reserve of what is known as ‘“‘sour’”’ 
gas, containing so much hydrogen sulphide as 
to make it unfit for domestic use without expen- 
sive treating. 

A carbon black plant is an unprepossessing 
Sight. It consists of long, low sheds, covering 
considerable ground. The sheds are arranged 
in parallel lines. From the ventilators in the 
top issues the smoke which can be seen so far 
off. Everything within a hundred yards is 
tinged a dull gray and at the center the black is 
so deep that outlines of the buildings are diffi- 


cult to distinguish. Over all hangs a black cur- 
tain obscuring the sun. ; 


Figures on production and sales in this in- 
dustry lag behind others which pertain to the 
natural gas industry, but the latest estimate 
for 1934, closely approximate that for the year 
just closed. In 1934 it is estimated, production 
of carbon black was 331,000,060 pounds. The 
average price in 1934 was four cents per pound 
and the total value was thus $13,240,000. This 
production came from 35 plants of which 29 
were located in Texas. 


By far the largest users of carbon black are 
the rubber companies which in 1933 used 191,- 
358,000 pounds. The particles in carbon black 
are so small that the most powerful microscope 
has not been able to reveal them separately. 
This characteristic also makes carbon black 
valuable in the manufacture of inks used on 
high speed presses. Manufacturers of high grade 
paints find carbon black ideal for their use be- 
cause of its great covering power. 

















ie an industry as important and significant for America as the oil industry, a definite function is today being performed not merely 
by those oil companics whose names are well known to the whole country, but by the Independent Companies as well, which cater 

to the Independent petroleunt dealer and are built up on the desire to serve his particular needs, as well as the broader needs of the 
country as a whole. An excellent example of this is Hartol Products Corporation. 


Hartol Products Corporation was founded in 1923 with one specific objective—to serve the Independent dealer. It was founded 
in the belief that the Independent oil m:n should be allowed to continue to play his individual part in the economic life of America. 
Subsequent events have justified that belief, and in the short space of thirteen years, Hartol has become a leader among Independent 
oil marketers of the eastern seaboard. 


When Frank C. Hart, President of Hartol, entered the oil business years ago, he saw that the Independent dealers were fighting 
for their existence. In their struggle he saw an opportunity to provide a new service in the oil industry—a service devoted entirely 
to the needs of the Independents, enabling them to maintain their profits, and through them, their existence. 


The story of Hartol is the story of an organization that looks beyond immediate returns and realizes that the independent stands 
for characteristic American traits of individual initiative and perseverance, which are today particularly necessary to the preservation 
of American life and culture. 


Hartol Products Corporation realizes that by assisting the Independent dealer to continue in business, it is contributing to the 
economic and social well-being of every community in which an Independent dealer, wherever he is, contributes to the prosperity of 
his community. He owns or rents property. He pays taxes, he buys for his family at the community stores. His children attend the 
local schools. He is civic minded; aware that the welfare of the community is the key to his own continued prosperity. Hartol believes 
that this type of individual is and must continue to be the strength of America and that, consequently, every effort put forward to aid 
the Independent’ is not only good business for today, but the soundest long-term investment for the future. 


HARTOL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, 
630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REVERE, MASS. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. GREEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
BAYONNE, N. J. PAULSBORO, N. J. 
HARTFORD, CONN. HARRISON, N. J. 


ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
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Oil for Heating and in Kitchen Stoves 
Makes Work Easier in Millions of Homes 


in the cities, the petroleum industry’s home 

burner oils provide heat for the rooms, for 
cooking food out in the kitchen and for heating 
water. 

Many persons, of course, are acquainted with 
“oil heat.’’ Readers of this article may burn 
oil in the central heating plant of their home, 
or they may have friends enjoying such com- 
forts, or they may work in an office building 
or worship in a church heated with oil. 


To the oil industry, as well as to most of the 
public, burner oils sold for this type of service 
represent the biggest market in volume of an- 
nual sales. ‘ct, the most dramatic part of the 
entire burncr c!l market is to be found in the 
lower class re:.dential districts in cities and in 
the more mccest homes throughout the coun- 
try, where coal is high. 

Here is a section of our population forced by 
circumstances to be frugal. Here are people 
struggling to make their fuel dollars go as far 
as humanly possible. And the oil industry is 
on the job, turning out a fuel at a low retail 
price so these people can cook the food they eat, 
and keep warm on cold winter days. 

For the most concentrated market on this 
type of home burner oil, we turn to the New 
England states. Other sections of the country 
where heat in winter is imperative also have 
been turning to ‘range oil’’ for cooking and 
heating in recent years, notably Chicago. 

The relative density of population in the New 
England section, along with the comparative 
high cost of coal and lack of gas, account for 
the rapid increase in the use of inexpensive 
“range oil.’’ This winter it is estimated that 
over 1,000,000 homes in New England are using 
this oil. In other words, about 54 out of every 
100 homes depend on the oil industry for this 
type of fuel. 

About ten years ago the range oil market 
began to appear in the New England states. 
The early development was in the conversion 
burner—a unit burning this light fuel oil in a 
stove or kitchen range built for coal or wood. 
Main parts of these conversion burners are tho 
fuel tank holding several gallons of oil, the reg- 
ulating valves, and the burner. Here the oil 
is mixed with air. 

Various types of burners require a slightly 
different type of range oil, varying from kero- 
sine to a light furnace oil. Generally, the speci- 
fications for range oil come just below those of 
kerosine. Economies of refining and distribu- 
tion to the home permit a low retail price, 
within the means of the humblest user. 


I YROM palatial homes to the humblest of flats 
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The range oil market also make possible jobs 
for many hundreds of men in selling the oil 
from door to door. In the parlance of the oil 
industry these are ‘‘peddlers.”” This peculiar 
distribution system has its roots in the fact 
that sales are in relatively small quantities, in- 
expensive equipment is necessary, and the ped- 
dler, with a low overhead, can make a living in 
such a business. 

Oil is purchased by the peddler from the local 
bulk storage plant of the oil company. The 
more elaborate equipment of the peddler con- 
sists of several small tanks on a light truck, with 
a pump, meter and about 100 feet of hose to 
make deliverics at a distance from the street. 
Other peddlers have just the tank and truck, 
measuring the oil into a bucket before dumping 
it into the home storage tanks. In one Connecti- 
cut city it was reported that a peddler handled 


his oil from a 50-gallon drum carried around his 
route on a push cart. 


These peddlers make the rounds each day, 
soliciting orders from door to door, delivering 
the oil and collecting their money, all on one 
call. In New England many service stations 
also sell range oil, just as stations in other parts 
of the country handle kerosine, with the cus- 


tomer coming to the station to have his con- 
tainer filled. 


After some five years of early development, 
the range oil burner business began making 
rapid strides after 1930. Several years later it 
began to broaden. Besides the conversion burn- 
ers for installation in coal and wood cooking 
and heating stoves, there appeared stoves built 
complete with oil burning equipment. These are 
the circulating type room heaters, oil burning 
kitchen stoves, and oil burning hot water heat- 
ers. 

As the type of equipment for burning range 
oil developed, the market in homes broadened. 
The circulating type heater, for instance, is find- 
ing much favor in smaller type homes and cot- 
tages. Also, in cities where flats have their own 





Only an oil tanker, not a rum runner 
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Stabilizing 
and an 


N idea conceived thirteen years ago, backed by an ideal 
A of service and concentration, has been the means of 
stabilizing not only a commodity and a market but an en- 
tire industry as well and has made the Warren Petroleum 
Company a factor in the natural gasoline business— 
a unique organization in the vast petroleum industry. 


In the early years of the development of this now im- 
portant element in the refining industry, natural gasoline 
was a rather elusive thing. Its production was largely ex- 
perimental, its entity difficult to deine. It was just ‘‘cas- 
ing head’’ gasoline, very volatile, presenting a menacing 
fire hazard, with a high loss from evaporation. It was 
equivatent to 30-35 lb. gasoline by today’s method of 
computation. 

Natural Gasoline was a ‘‘step-child”’ of the oil industry. 
Like Topsy, its paternal origin was questionable as to char- 
acter, location and quantity. Its takers were few and their 
demands were sporadic. A lot of natural gasoline was be- 
ing produced under handicaps and difficulties, and its 
manufacturers found a market which was jerky, uncer- 
tain and unreliable, both as to volume, price and regu- 
larity of acceptance. 

There existed in this situation, an opportunity to ren- 
der a great service to both buyer and seller, through a 
central sales agency—a vehicle which would represent at 
once, an adequate, steady outlet for the manufacturers 
and a reliable source of supply for the growing needs of 
the refiners. 

Accordingly, in 1922, the Warren Petroleum Company 
was created, and instantly it ‘‘clicked’’ with both buyers 
and sellers. Quickly the industry recognized the value of 
sucha plan. The industry had been disorganized—or shall 
we say unorganized—operated on a hit or miss basis. The 
central agency for buying and selling the commodity 
proved a cheaper, more dependable method of operation, 
because of the volume involved. 


The company did not act as a broker, buying to fulfill or- 
ders wherever available at cheapest price. It immediately 
offered to the gasoline manufacturer a contract to move 
his total output at the going market price and furnish the 
tank cars for transportation. And to the refiners it offered 
a dependable source of supply when they needed it. 

And the company committed to a purpose, ignored other 
brokerage and sales opportunities, it was concentrating 
its efforts on ‘‘just natural gasoline.”’ 

Wider use for the product, plus advancement in high 
compression motors both encouraged and demanded sta- 
bilization of the 
product itself. Im- 
proved manufactur- 
ing processes, with 
natural gasoline sta- 
bilized at the point 
of production, has 
enabled the manu- 
facturers to meet 
the ever greater and 
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WARREN PETROLEUM COMPANY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





a Product 
Industry 


more exacting demands of refiners. Today Warren Sta- 
bilized Natural Gasoline is availabte in specifications from 
121b. to 26 1b. Reid Vapor Pressure test; methods of storage 
and transit have greatly minimized the fire hazard and 
reduced evaporation. 


And with the growth of the natural gasoline industry, 
\varren Petroleum Company has enjoyed a growing list cf 
clients and has expanded its facitities and capacity for the 
nanufacture, storage and transportation of natural gaso- 
line. Even the major companies now take advantage of 
the service to buy and sell through Warren. 


Today Warren handles the output of 48 natural gasoline 
plants in the Mid-Continent area, plants located through- 
out Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and Louisiana. Among 
these are the company’s own six piants recently acquired 
from Amerada, four of which are operating with a capacity 
cf 3),900 gallons daily. The company is also joint owner 
with F. W. Dye and associates in the American Natural 
Gasoline Company’s Ramsdell, Texas plant of 60,000 
gallons capacity and the Dumar Oil & Gas Co. which sup- 
plies the Ramsdell plant with raw gas; with J. E. Crosbie, 
Inc., in an 8,000 gallon plant at Ada and a 12,000 gallon 
capacity plant at Holdenville. 


From a volume of 4,900,000 gallons in 1922 the Com- 
pany’s sales have increased annually reaching a total of 
nearly 160,000,000 gallons in 1935. 


The company operates over 600 tank cars, 204 of which 
are company owned, the remainder being under lease. 
Its storage capacity will take care of over 1,000,000 barre!s 
a year, including its export terminals at Norsworthy, 
Houston, Texas and Good Hope, Louisiana. 


The company has a net worth of over a million dollars, 
does an annual business in excess of $20,000,000.00. It has 
no bonded indebtedness, is a closed corporation with no 
outstanding stock. 


Federal, State and Local taxes paid by Warren Petroleum 
Company, its subsidiaries and personnel on real estate, 
plants and equipment exceed $50,000.00 annually. 


The company’s 240 employees, compared with only two 
thirteen years ago, are under the leadership of W. K. War- 
ren, President and his two associates of many years stand- 
ing, J. A. LaFortune, vice-president and Howard E. Felt, 
secretary. 

The company's adequate executive, accounting, traffic 
and sales offices in the tower of the National Bank of Tulsa, 
arein constant daily wire and phone communication with 
its vast network of manufacturing plants, thus insuring a 
stabilized service on 
a stabilized product, 
a stabilized price, 
and stabilized deliv- 
ery to the refiners of 
the United States 
and abroad. 
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The convenience and cleanliness of oil heating has encouraged 


central heating plant but each tenant has to pay 
for his own heat separately, there is a trend 
towards shutting down the central plant and 
heating with a circulating type heater in the 
living room and a range burner in the kitchen. 
Even in rural sections these circulating type 
heaters are finding favor, where wood is becom- 
ing scarce, as in the middle west, and the farmer 
has to purchase his fuel, 

Peculiarly enough this has been a ‘‘depression 
proof market.’’ Statistics indicate that the 
number of range oil burning installations is in- 
creasing, and that annual sales are expanding. 


Information from New England indicates that 
over 1,000,000 homes are using range oil burn- 
ers this winter, that is from September through 
May and for part of June. The average con- 
sumption is about 500 gallons per burner for the 
winter, or a total of some 500,000,000 gallons. 
The price to the consumer varies, but is general- 
ly around 7 or 8 cents a gallon, hence range oil 
heat costs the householder only $35 to $40 for 
the season. 

Also, the sale of circulating type heaters burn- 
ing range oil is estimated to be about 25,000 a 
year in New England. At an average consump- 
tion of some €00 gallons of oil a year, the new 
sales alone account for a 15,000,000 gallon mar- 
ket. 

The national aspect of this range oil market 
is indicated by the figures from the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, on sales for the five-year period of 
1930 through 1934. These figures are exclusive 
of oils sold for burning in central heating plants, 
and show a rapid increase each year. Since 
range oil is a relatively inexpensive fuel, and 
since the price of the fuel and the burning equip- 
ment is such as to appeal to the housekolder of 
limited means, these figures are indicative of 
how this class of the population is turning to 
the oil industry for its fuel in stoves and ranges. 
Following are the sales figures: 
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its use in large homes such as these in the country and far 
removed from gas mains and central heating plants. 


This home is at Great Neck, Long Island 


Year Gallons 

| tS | | ee oticdecesecadeugcacdrcenscnccces EURO Gene: 
193 Se eee ee ee Ee Ter Ree Bree . 191,058,000 
1932 287,322,000 
BIE Wiad isctensacccsacornctetasaton ae 431,298,000 
1934 661,752,000 


Then there is the home kerosine market that 
is about as old as the petroleum industry and 
today continues as a large market, bringing 
comfort to housewives cooking the meals, pro- 
viding heat in rooms and heating water. *We 
mean that old standby of the home—the kero- 
sine cook stove and heater. 

Persons living in metropolitan areas, where 
numerous sources of heat are available, may not 
realize the extent to which millions of homes 
depend on kerosine for cooking in rural com- 
munities and small towns. Also, there are 
homes, especially on farms, where coal or wood 
is burned in the kitchen stove during the win- 
ter, while during the summer, to avoid extra 
heat, the kerosine stove is placed in service. 

Another part of the kerosine-kitchen stove 
market is in summer resorts. Isolated cottages 
along rivers or lakes may be used only for a 
short time during the year, and are generally 
dependent on kerosine for cooking. Even some 
of the larger summer colonies, having popula- 
tions running into the thousands, depend on 
kerosine mainly for cooking. Kerosine also is 
burned in portable room heaters, and in hot wa- 
ter heating plants. 

Estimates place the number of kerosine burn- 
ing kitchen stoves at some 8,000,000. All of 
these, of course, are not in continuous service 
throughout the year. Then there are some 3,- 
000,000 kerosine burning portable room heaters 
in service, and about 600,000 kerosine burning 
water heaters. 

Each year the petroleum industry refines some 
1,470,000,000 gallons of kerosine. Of this total 
about 756,000,000 gallons are burned in kitchen 
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“CALUMET REFINING COMPANY 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


REFINERS @ MARKETERS and COMPOUNDERS 
OF LUBRICATING OILS for the JOBBING TRADE 


AN INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANY 


SOLICITS YOUR ATTENTION... 


/ 
4 


"Manufacturers and 

Distributors of 

these. Nationally- 
Known Products: 


BURNHAM "Tested" MOTOR 
OILS 


CALUMET MOTOR OILS 
PRACTICOL MOTOR OILS 
CAL-PEN MOTOR OILS 
CALUMET PENETRATING OIL 
CATTLEZE (Live Stock Fly 


Spray) 

LIQUI-SWAT (Household Fly 
Spray) 

OCTANOYL (Top Cylinder 
Lubricant) 


We specialize in making 
oils to buyers’ specifica- 
tions. Tank car, carload 
and L.C.L. shipments. 


CALUMET 


4323 So. Western Blvd. 
Chicago, lil. 
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Our company was established in 1918. Our present net worth 


is over one million dollars. 


Our seventy-five trained employees, averaging 15 years of 
oil experience, support et least 225 dependents. These employees 
are protected with a pension plan that is carried with an es- 
tablished insurance agency. 


We are doing business with over 1000 jobbers who, in turn, 
are supporting et least 10,000 persons. These jobbers represent 
our market; they sell our products under their own or Calumet 


Brands. 


Taxes today absorb over one-twelfth (1/12th) of our gross 
sales, a figure that exceeds our total payroll. Constantly in- 
creasing taxes are Cefinitely curtailing our business and the business 


of our customers. 


INING COMPANY 


Branch: 1103-5 West 
Eleventh St., Cleveland, O. 


Refinery: 
Burnham, Ill. 
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stoves, portable room heaters, and water heat- 
ers. Reduced to an average for the whole coun- 
try, this kerosine consumption per person is 
slightly over 6 gallons per year. 

The largest market for home burner oils is in 
the central heating plants of homes, churches, 
apartment houses and office buildings. In this 
field the petroleum industry in 1934 alone pro- 
duced over 2,500,000,000 gallons of fuel oil to 
keep people warm and to heat water. Figures 
for 1935 will show a substantial increase over 
1934. 

Fuel oils for burning in central heating plants 
of homes and buildings are in a highly competi- 
tive consumer market with coal and in some 
cities with gas. Equipment for central heating 
plants has been improved in recent years, and 
the race for business has been keen. Extensive 
advertising campaigns have been conducted in 
some cities to win the home owner’s favor for 
oil fuel. 

The selling of oil heat has stressed the factors 
of automatic heating and convenience. With an 
oil burner in the basement the back breaking 
drudgery for the housewife of shoveling coal 
into the furnace is gone. Gone also is the job 
of hauling ashes out of the basement. 


IL heat also enables the limits of the home 

to be extended to include the basement. 
The dingy, dirty basement can be converted into 
a recreation room for the whole family, and into 
additional play room for the children. Also, 
that part of the home above the basement is 
kept cleaner, with a smaller cleaning bill on 
rugs, drapes and furniture. 

The trend towards automatic heating has cen- 
tered attention on the advantages oil heat 
brings into the home. With thermostatic con- 
trols temperatures are kept even during the day, 
and at night while the family sleeps the heating 
plant automatically lowers the temperature and 
then brings it up in the morning at the proper 
time. 

Automatic heating today is extending beyond 
the idea of healthful heat, a clean — 
basement, and the elimination of 
toil in tending the heating plant. 
Air conditioning has brought a 
new conception of the future use- 
fulness of the heating plant. The 
home owner is thinking of auto- 
matic heat the year around, with 
the plant in the basement as the 
source of cool temperatures for 
his family during the hot summer 
months as well as heat for the 
cold winter days. 

Oil heat, as it affects the busi- 
ness world, is much larger than 
just that part of the petroleum 
industry providing the _ fuel. 
Thousands of families today are 


How oil heating modernizes the basement. 

The cleanliness of this type of heat and 

the putting to other uses of the space 

formerly given to storing coal enable the 

family to fix up the basement for recrea- 
tion purposes 
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making a living through the efforts of oil heat 
equipment manufacturers to provide home and 
building Owners with automatic heat. 


Back in 1920 it is estimated that about 12,500 
oil burners were in operation. In the past 15 
years this number has increased to over 1,000,- 
000. In terms of total homes, about 5 per cent 
have oil heat throughout the nation. This per- 
centage figure increases to 10 per cent for met- 
ropolitan areas where merchandising of oil heat 
has been more intensive. 


Manufacturers of burner equipment, however, 
believe that the greatest strides in oil heating 
are in the future, and that the next decade will 
see a striking advance in this field, providing the 
convenience of automatic heat for more homes 
and buildings, and more jobs in manufacturing, 
selling and servicing. 


T THE present time oil heat equipment manu- 
facturing is a lusty industry. Over 60,000 
men are engaged in this industry, making, sell- 
ing and servicing burners. The annual payroll 
is around $55,000,000. Investments in manufac- 
turing plants are estimated at over $3,200,000, 
and annual sales of products are some $12,500,- 
000. 


To this picture of oil heat must be added the 
part domestic burner oils play in the petroleum 
industry’s list of products refined. 


The latest available figures on sales, from the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, are for 1934. In that 
year total sales of fuel oils for all purposes, but 
not including range oil were almost as great as 
total gasoline sales. Oils for heating represent- 
ed almost 19 per cent of total fuel oil sales. Ex- 
port shipments are not included in any figures. 

Over a five-year period, from 1930 through 
1934, there was a marked increase in the sale 
of fuel oil for heating, except in 1931. The 


(Continued on page 175) 
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Taking Time To Think 


Most of us are prone to take as a matter of 
course the commonplace things of our present 
day civilization. We are too busy to look be- 
hind the scenes; to learn the why of those things. 


Petroleum affects, in some way, virtually ev- 
ery individual in the civilized World. Yet the 
oil industry has become, to many of us at least, 
so commonplace we seldom take time to learn 
its story. 


As you and I turn through the pages of this 
Educational Issue, let us take time to think 
about this oil industry, to study its human and 
dramatic story. 


We hope that you, too, will experience that 
feeling of pride in an industry that is so def- 
initely a result of American ingenuity. 


GROGAN OIL COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Gasoline Supplies Light and Heat in Million Homes 


ASOLINE, used as a fuel in gasoline pres- 

sure appliances, today carries into a mil- 

lion and more homes far removed from 
gas mains and electric power lines most of the 
heating and lighting comforts enjoyed in the 
larger cities. 

Cooking for the harvest hands fails to turn 
the Kansas wheat farmer’s kitchen into an in- 
ferno, now that a gasoline pressure cook stove 
has replaced the old wood burner. The chill 











Giving a white light of 300 candlepoirer, many times that of 

the old-stule flat wick kerosine lamp, gasoline pressure lamps 

are widely in use in farm homes, camps, summer cottages 
and so on 


is taken off the baby’s nursery without heating 
the whole house, when a portable gasoline 
radiant heater is lighted for a few minutes. 
And a warm water shower does .feel good oc- 
casionally, even at a summer cottage. 

How much easier it is for the whole family 
to read at one time when there is an attractive 
table, floor or ceiling oil lamp spreading 300 
candlepower of illumination. The old flat-wick 
kerosine lamps were doing mighty well, prop- 
erly trimmed and with freshly cleaned chimneys, 
when they gave off 25 candlepower of light. 
The kerosine mantle lamps sometimes got up 
to 75 to 90 candlepower. 

The gasoline pressure appliances range from 
a small hand iron to a complete system for both 
heating and lighting a house. They are low 
in initial cost and operate with a high degree 
of safety. 

The little hand iron, no heavier than an 
electric iron, has its gasoline tank attached, and 
even the heat can be regulated. There are more 
than 1,200,000 of them in use today. 

The gasoline pressure cook stoves are com- 
parable to those manufactured for use with 
natural or artificial gas. There are more than 
800,000 in use. 

Radiant heaters, being easily carried from 
one room to another, have become popular be- 
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cause of the ease with which a room can be 
warmed without having to start the furnace 
or build up a fire in the stove. Unless you looked 
behind one of these radiant heaters, it is doubt- 
ful if you could tell whether the fuel came from 
a gasoline tank or a gas line. More than 300,- 
000 heaters are in service. 


Gasoline pressure lamps range from elaborate 
floor stand models to the simple table and ceil- 
ing types. Lanterns also are made in a variety 
of models. They are so designed they are 
practically fool proof. Some 38,500,000 of these 
lamps and lanterns are now in use. 


Then there is the wide range of appliances 
for heavier duty; the urn burners, hot water 
heaters, blow torches, melting pots, camp stoves 
and even complete systems for heating and 
lighting an entire home. These latter units 
have outside storage tanks for the gasoline. 
Some have hand pumps with which to build up 
pressure in the tanks; others have smali gasoline 
engine propelled pumps. 

All told there are more than eight millions 
of these appliances in use today. They are 
found everywhere, in the finest homes, in the 
farmer's dwellings, the summer camps, in the 
smaller towns not having gas or electricity 
available, and even in homes which have these 
other facilities. 

The gasoline consumed annually by these ap- 
nliances is surprising. It has been estimated 
at 338,000,000 gallons* annually. 


(*United Laboratories, Inc., Wichita, Kan.), 























No longer does the housewife out beyond the gas mains hare 
to envy her sister in the citu the comfort and convenience of 
agqas stove. A complete cooking range such as this operates on 
ordinary grades of gasoline irhich are available everywhere 
The little square door at the left of the burner valves opens 
the compartment where the gasoline tank and hand pump to 
build up the pressure are kept. A quart of water can be raised 
from room temperature to boiling in less than four minutes 
on this tupe of stove 
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SERVING MICHIGAN FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 























Good Citizenship 


We pledge our allegiance to our Government, and offer our coopera- 
tive efforts toward a better understanding of the problems of the Oil In- 
dustry, with particular reference to the Michigan field, to the end that the 
necessary orderly legal enactments may be carried out by our Govern- 
ment and truly conserve and make safe the operation of the industry. 


RoosrevELT Ort Company 


Refiners and Marketers of Michigan Crude Oil 


Micuican- Totepo Pree Line Co. 


Transporters of Michigan Crude Oil 


SIMRALL CORPORATION 


A Purchasing and Gathering System 
Operating in All Michigan Fields 


C. L. MAGUIRE, INC. T. F. CALDWELL, INC. APEX GAS, INC. 


Producers Producers Manufacturers of Natural Gasoline 


MAIN OFFICES IN MOUNT PLEASANT, MICHIGAN 
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The oil companies check and replenish the householder’s 





supply of liquefied gas without his having to think about 


it and he pays monthly only for the amount he has actually consumed 
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Taking Gas for Heat and Light 


Out Beyond the Mains 


ly versatile and interesting Hydrocarbon 
family from which all petroleum products 
come, have gone to work. 

Out beyond the gas mains, in artificial gas 
plants and natural gas systems; in numerous 
factories requiring a good, dependable heating 
job, these wild fractions are working just us 
consistently as their more stable clansmen to 
bring comforts and conveniences to humans, and 
greater efficiency to industry. 

Several years ago these particular Hydrocar- 
bons—the chemists call them Propane, Butane 
and Iso-butane—were constant trouble makers. 
They traveled together, and what a trio they 
made! On cold mornings they would desert the 
natural gas of which they were a part, and form 
a liquid in low places in the pipe line. Some- 
times they would even stop the flow of gas 
through the line, just when the customers most 
needed the gas for warmth. 

If the natural gas in which these wild Hydro- 
carbons were riding was subjected to a little 
squeezing, this trio would liquefy along with 
their kinsman, Pentanc, one of the better be- 
haved Hydrocarbons and the principal ingredi- 
ent of motor fuel. And the usually reliable 
brother Pentane lost all sense of stability as long 
as that trio hung around him. The only way to 
restore his useability was to place the whole mix- 
ture in an open vessel and wait until his wild 
brothers reformed themselves into a gas and 
escaped into the air. 


OW even the wildest members of that high- 
L 
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Millions of gallons of the wild Hydrocarbons 
were lost in just that way before someone dis- 
covered that they could be separated and that, 
when handled individually, were easily con 
trolled. All that was needed was a little con 
stant pressure on them all the time, and they 
would settle down and turn in a good, steady 
job of work. 


It required considerable experimentation to 
find the jobs for which each of these wild Hy 
drocarbons was best suited. But out of all that 
came the liquefied gas industry of the present 
day, with its business volume estimated in excess 
of 50,000,000 gallons in 1935. Even in 1934 the 
production of liquefied gas was 48,173,000 gal- 
lons. That is enough liquid to fill a 14-acre 
swimming pool to a uniform depth of 10 feet. 

The liquefied gas industry has experienced its 
greatest development within the past eight 
years, as indicated by the Bureau of Mines’ year- 
ly figures on production, shown in Table No. 1. 

Approximately one third, or 17,681,000 gal- 
lons of the 1934 production was placed in cylin- 
ders and steel drums and distributed to domestic 
consumers, The gas was used by these consum- 
ers to light their homes, to furnish gas for their 
gas ranges and their hot water heaters; to heat 
their homes, in short to do virtually every job 
natural gas does in the home. 

These domestic consumers were everywhere 

—on the farms, in small towns far from natural 
or artifical gas mains, in the suburbs too thinly 
settled to warrant extension of city gas mains, 
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The Phillips Petroleum Company 
has always been a leader in the untiring 
research and development of the oil in- 
dustry — research which has made pos- 
sible constant improvement of America’s 
fuels and lubricants. As the quality of 
these fuels and lubricants has improved, 
however, the cost to the motorist, to the 
American public, has fallen. It should 
be borne inmind that this drop in cost has 


been checked by sharply rising taxes, as 


you will read elsewhere in these pages. 























Phillips ts proud of the part it has 
played in making better products avail- 
able for less money. It ts the hope of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company that this 
service of the oil industry may continue 
.... that research for improvement may 
proceed .... that the oil industry's high 
wage level may be maintained... . that 
the ultimate consumer may continue to 
enjoy the benefits of this progress... . 
without unwise additions to the oil 


industry's stupendous tax burden. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 
§ SERVICE TO THE NATION 
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T’S a young industry—petroleum the Davaloy truck tank, and the 
—as measured by the calendars complete streamlined cab and tank, 
of men. Young enough to have we have not only speeded the wheels 
ideals; young enough to look to the of industry, but employed the minds 
future as an opportunity for even and hands of thousands of families. 


greater service. Have helped to provide life’s com- 


; forts for millions of homes. 
Justly proud are we of our part in 


. . : SO. . . 
serving this industry. In contrib- a a. Our engineers and skilled workmen 
. 0% O M4, 


uting to its progress. In providing lt nnanuanne tia are rendering today an even greater 


: we . Ny ae : i . 
faster, safer and more economical. < DAWA RIOT La and more efficient service to the 
c, gi 


transportation foritsvaried products. Cry, TANKS ..» industry. For we believe that 
a 

a only through the continuation of 

\s pioneers of the welded truck such service lies the way to progress 


tank, the aluminum truck tank, for the industry and for the nation! 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Office: 103 Park Avenue 
Cleveland Office: 654 Rockefeller Bldg. New Orleans Office: 5310 Magazine St. 


St. Louis Office: 1109 Louderman Bldg. Toronto, Canada: Metallic Roofing Co., Ltd. Montreal, Canada: Geo. W. Reed & Co., Lid. 


1936 The Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. ’ 
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in summer cottages, aboard transport planes and 
on many vessels. 


Distribution had been made comparatively 
simple. Some companies furnish cabinets hold- 
ing two cylinders of liquefied gas, and see that 
the customer has an adequate supply at all 
times. Other companies have specially con- 
structed tankwagons with which they make reg- 
ular rounds. They weigh the cylinder, fill it, then 
reweigh to ascertain the amount of liquid sold. 
In many instances customers on these ‘routes’ 
receive a monthly gas bill just like the natural 
or artificial gas user in the city. 


For this domestic trade Propane, the wildest 
of the Hydrocarbon trio, generally is ‘‘bottled.”’ 
Any time a thermometer registers 40 degrees 
below zero or slightly higher, Propane gets 
“hot” enough to form a gas, unless it is kept 
under pressure. This extremely low boiling 
point prevents any freezing in domestic installa- 
tions. 

The liquefied gas is used by permitting only a 
small amount of the gas already in the cylinder 
to escape to the burner or light mantle. Aftera 
certain amount of gas has been formed in the 
cylinder its pressure is sufficient to prevent any 
more of the liquid from turning to a gas untila 
portion of that pressure is relieved, This ‘‘auto- 
matic’ conversion of liquid to gas as required 
makes the product extremely simple to use. 

Approximately one seventh, or 6,290,000 gal- 
lons, of the 1934 production of liquefied gas was 
used in gas manufacturing. Many artificial gas 
plants found that this product was an excellent 
enricher to increase the heating value of water- 





A Fast Growing Business 


Table 1—Production of Liquefied Petrole- 

um Gas Has Increased More Than Hundred 

Fold in the Past Ten Years. Figures from 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Year Gallons Year Gallons 
Rm coskucavns 222,641 BR bb: Galempenerenens 9,930,964 
REAM xavssixie 276,863 ESS © .xccc..3. 18,017,347 
Ltr © 2 RARE 376,488 ROO E hese ae, 28,769,576 
1. | (tse 403,674 i 2 tS eres 34,114,767 
BOSE © chistes 465,085 aa <sekcceyed 38,931,008 
ORE incstiss: 1,091,005 Oe ccdeatuase 48,173,000 
ROBO tcciciaise 4,522,899 














gas or other low grade gas. Particularly is 
liquefied gas a handy thing to have around when 
the peak loads that come periodically tax the 
capacity of the artificial gas plant. The lique- 
fied gas is turned directly into the mains along 
with the low grade gas, or is mixed with air and 
turned into the lines. 


Some gas systems depend almost entirely on 
liquefied gas. Butane generally is used. It is 
shipped in specially designed tank cars, is turned 
directly from storage tanks into the gas mains 
along with a liberal amount of air. When it is 


realized that Butane has a heating value of 3200 
b.t.u. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 
500 to 600 b.t.u. per 1000 cubie feet for most 
manufactured gas, it can be seen readily that a 














How an oii industry prod- 
uct, liquefied gas, brings a 





most convenient fuel for 





cooking, heating water and 

so on to homes in the coun- 

try and in towns which are 
not served with gas 
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~ A PIONEER 
PARTNER IN 
WESTERN GROWTH 








«++ for 46 years Union 
Oil Company has been a 
part of Western progress 


S the West’s pioneer oil producer, 
Union Oil Company has not only 
grown with the West, but has been an im- 
portant factor in the industrial develop- 
ment of the West. 


Forty-six years ago Union Oil Company 
had a few shallow wells, employed a 
handful of men. Today its employees num- 
ber over 9,000, its stockholders, 21,000. 
Its products are sold by over 10,000 
dealers. During its existence it has paid 
$280,000,000 in salaries and $200,000,0C0 
in dividends, of which $133,000,000 
were in cash. Each year it disburses ovcr 
$60,000,000 in the form of salaries, divi- 
dends, taxes, improvements, purchases of 
equipment, etc. Through tax payments it 
is a leading contributor to the support cf 
public schools and state and county ea- 
terprises in the Pacific Coast area. 





It is dedicated to the purpose of sup- 
plying quality products and services to 
over 4,000,000 western motorists. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 


76 Gasoline and Triton Motor Oil 
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little of the Butane will go a long way with a 
lot of air. 

Some of these plants, as well as many of the 
artificial gas plants, maintain storage tanks of 
liquefied gas at strategic points in the pipeline 
system to handle peak loads in those vicinities 
when the whole system might not be experi- 
encing an unusually heavy demand. 


The ease with which liquefied gas can be 
used in gas systems has resulted in many smaller 
communities installing their own lines and de- 
pending entirely on the petroleum industry for 
their gas supply. 

There were, in 1934, according to the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, 72 companies engaged in 
the business of delivering liquefied petroleum 
gas to 30,000 customers in 28 states. There were 
more than 600 towns of 2500 population or more 
which, even in 1932, did not have any kind of 
gas service. The average population for these 
towns, according to the 1930 federal census, was 
3800, making a total of 2,280,000 persons, the 
majority of whom are potential liquefied gas 
users. 

There were 171 town gas plants in 1934 using 
one or more of these wild Hydrocarbons. Of this 
total, 110 towns in 26 states were using Butane- 
air mixtures; 47 towns in six states were using 
undiluted Propane, and 14 towns in California 
and Nevada were using undiluted Butane or 
Propane, 


N MANY manufacturing operations a careful 

control of temperature is required. And here 

is where those wild Hydrocarbons really prove 

they can do a good job, just as long as they are 

kept under control. Approximately 24,000,000 
gallons were used this way in 193 

Butane is most generally used. It can stand 
“heat” up to 32 degrees Fahr. and can be han- 
dled as easily if not more so than either Iso-bu- 
tane, which bcils at 9 degrees below zero, or 
Propane, the 40-below-zero boiler. 

The liquefied gas is used in many operations, 
the most common being annealing, normalizing, 
hardening, drawing, cyaniding, soft metal melt- 
ing, carburizing, vitreous enamelling, galvaniz- 
ing, smelting, drying, japanning, core baking and 
burn-off work. 

Butane has become more popular recently as 
a fuel for internal combustion engines. The en- 
gines operating the pumps on the present day 
gasoline pipelines are Butane burners. 

And right there is another interesting thing 
about these once wild Hydrocarbons. They are 
moved, in liquid form, through these gasoline 
pipelines from pump station to pump station, 
with the same ease that gasoline is transported 
through the lines. Of course the liquefied gases 
are kept under pressure at all times, and as the 
“shipment” of the liquid reaches a pump sta- 
tion the pump operator takes out enough to fill 
his engine fuel storage tanks, the remainder of 
the liquid flowing on through the line until each 
station has obtained its fuel supply. 

Tt is a long step toward conservation since the 
days when the Propane, Butane and Iso-butane 
trio were allowed to escape into the air because 
they were too wild to handle. 
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Modest bungalows of this type are coming more and more 
to use oil for heating 


OIL FOR HEATING HOMES 


(Continued from page 165) 
steady gain in fuel cil heating is represented in 
these sales figures: 


Year Gallons 

pS | rm 
1931 .... ' Ee em 
1982 .....: ee 1,.359,088,000 
GC: a ae re ....... 2,105,880,000 
eth t a cigiscntieecee tc i: 2,554,524,000 


Southern states of course are not heavy con- 
sumers of oil for heating, but the breakdown of 
1934 sales figures shows that every state con- 
sumed some oil for this purpose. 

New York led the states in oils burned for 
heating, requiring 509,712,000 gallons in 1934. 
Illinois was second with 308,616,000 gallons. 

The extent to which the public locks to oil for 
heating, aside from the range oil and kerosine 
market, is evident from the following list of 
states that in 1934 required 42,000,000 gallons 
or more. The list is in the order-of ranking as 
consuming states: 

New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Missouri, California, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Washington. 








Still pumping 
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HEN Fiske Brothers Refining Co. had _ its 

beginning, the oil business in this country was 

itself only 11 years old and a few crude lubricants 

served the entire lubricating needs of the shops 
and factories of the country. 


In its 66 years of business this company has seen and 
participated in the development, through research and im- 
proved refining methods, of hundreds of special oils and 
greases which adequately serve the lubrication needs of the 
intricate machinery of many types used in industry today. 


In 1870 two men of New York City, possessing exceptional 
foresight and business acumen, Mr. Thomas P. Fiske and Mr. 
George N. Weston, formed a co-partnership and became 
pioneers in marketing Petroleum Oils and such of their by- 
products as were available at that early period. With the 
progression of the petroleum industry their business prospered 
proportionately and in 1879 Mr. Alfred Teetsel became a 
member of the firm and established a grease lubricant manu- 
facturing department at their plant, which was one of the 
first plants of this character erected in the United States. 


In 1886 Mr. Weston retired and his interests were taken 
over by Mr. Frederick B. Fiske, brother of Mr. Thomas P. 
Fiske, who had been associated with the firm for several years. 
In 1889 Mr. William M. Teetsel, son of Mr. Alfred Teetsel, 
became connected with the Production Department of the 
organization as assistant to his father. 


Owing to the growth of their business in the succeeding 
years, it became necessary for them to increase their plant 
facilities and in 1891 they erected more commodious buildings 
in Newark, N. J., in which was installed the most modern 
equipment of that period. In the meantime, a refinery was 
acquired at Clarendon, Pa. The firm was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York in 1891, and assumed its 
present title of Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 


At the death of Mr. Alfred Teetsel in 1894, Mr. William 
M. Teetsel assumed the management of the company and 
was appointed General Manager, and Mr. George C. Field, 
was elected Secretary. In 1899 Mr. Thomas P. Fiske retired 
from business activities and was succeeded by Mr. F. B. 
Fiske as President. About 1903 Mr. Frederick J. Snyder, 
then a very young man, joined the company in a minor 
capacity. He advanced by stages to Sales Manager, Export 
Manager, Secretary, and in 1916 he became President, 
succeeding Mr. F. B. Fiske, who retired. Mr. Snyder is one of 
the best known men in the oil marketing trade. He is a 
past President and Charter Member of the Oil Trade Associa- 
tion of New York, and a Director for ten years. He is alsoa 
Director of the National Association of Lubricating Grease 
Manufacturers. At the time of Mr. F. J. Snyder’s ascendancy 
to the Presidency, Mr. W. M. Teetsel was elected Ist vice 
president and treasurer. 


In 1922 Mr. Frank W. Edwards, who has been associated 


Sixty Six Years of 


with the company since 1905, was elected Secretary and in 
1932 assumed the office of Treasurer. He is also a member 
of the Board of Directors. 


From the inception of the company it has specialized in 
the better grades of Lubricating Oils and diversified Petroleum 
Products. The constant maintenance of the high standard 
of quality and uniformity of their products to a large degree, 
may be attributed to the close laboratory control over all 
materials during the process of manufacture, by specialized 
chemists under the direct supervision of Mr. George E. 
Merkle, Technical Director and General Manager of the 
Newark plant. Mr. Merkle is recognized in the industry 
as an authority on petroleum chemistry and is the author 
of several technical publications. 


Correlated with the production department of the company 
is an efficient corps of Mechanical and Research Engineers, 
under the supervision of Mr. Sydney Bevin, Chief Engineer, 
who are constantly in co-operation with the foremost en- 
gineers of the country, in the designing, construction, and 
maintenance field, enabling them to keep abreast of all im- 
provements and advancements made in the rapid progress 
of machine and engine construction. 


With the advent of the internal combustion engine and the 
automobile they were immediately prepared to meet the 
demands thus created for specialized lubricants, and have 
progressed with the industry in its advancement of automotive 
perfection which has required radical changes in lubricant 
construction from year to year. It may be said authoritatively 
this also is true in the development of the Steam Turbine and 
Diesel Engines, which are rapidly becoming popularized for 
power production in many fields abroad as well as in the 
United States. 


With the visualization of the potential possibilities offered 
by many of the foreign countries for commodities of their 
manufacture, in 1884 ‘“‘FISKE”’ invaded the World Markets 
establishing connections which developed rapidly, and for 
many years past Fiske’s Lubricating Oils and Greases have 
been marketed through exclusive agents throughout Europe, 
Australia, South America, and the West Indies and other 
foreign countries, where the trade names of ““FISKE’S” and 
“LUBROLEINE” are as familiar to the trade as they are in 
the United States. Mr. John R. Lewis has been connected 
with the Export Division of the company since 1908 and 
is Managing Director of the Eastern Export Department, with 
offices in Paris, France. Mr. Carlos Rodriguez is Vice 
President and Managing Director of the South American 
Export Department, with offices at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
having been connected with the department since 1916 and 
having been elected a Vice President of the company in 1918. 


Mr. Lawrence A. Ryan became affiliated with the organiza- 
tion in 1910. Since that time he has worked through the 
various departments of the business, and now as a Director 


FISKE BROTHERS 


(ESTABLISHED 


Executive Offices 
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Continuous Service } 


and with the title of Assistant to the President, he supervises 
the foreign as well as the Eastern domestic sales of the 
company. 


When lubricating oils were first produced, most mechanical 
units were so constructed the bearings did not permit of the 
retention of fluid lubricants between the bearing surfaces, 
which resulted in excessive dripping and waste, making thei 
use very costly and in many instances prohibitive. Methcds 
were evolved by which these oils were solidifed to a desired 
density permitting of their being retained in the bearings 
temporarily «at least, but the solidifying <gents which were 
used at that time proved unsatisfactory as they hada tendency 
to cause the mass to melt at low temperatures, and their 
character was such as to cause excessive gumming cf the 
bearings. 


Prior to his connection with the company, Mr. Alfred 
Teetsel had devoted several years to experimental work de- 
veloping new methods for the solidification of petroleum oil, 
eliminating the detrimental and unsatisfactory ingredients 
which were being used at the time for that purpose. His 
perfected processes and formulas were successfully introduced 
and employed after he had established the grease lubricant 
manufacturing department of the company. 


In the meantime there was considerable activity on the 
part of machine builders redesigning bearing construction to 
conform with the advanced methods of lubrication. This 
materially facilitated the marketing of all types of lubricants 
and from that time to the present day, more and more con- 
sideration was given to bearing design and the method of 
their lubrication. When Mr, W. M. Teetsel became affiliated 
with the company in 1889, his time was devoted to assisting 
his father in the manufacture and development of grease 
lubricants, and at the death of Mr. Alfred Teetsel in 1894, 
he took over complete control of this department. His 
success in the ensuing years earned for him the recognition as 
being a leading authority on grease lubricants in the industry 
and the consuming field. 


With the advent of the automobile and its attendant 
ascendancy to popularity, another cycle of lubricant develop- 
ment occurred which eventually revolutionized again many 
divisions of the petroleum industry, which probably affected 
the greases more than any other product in that category. 
Through the constantly changing designs of gears and 
chassis construction, it became incumbent on the lubricant 
manufacturer to change his products constantly to meet these 
new conditions. This has tended to develop the quality and 
efficiency of such lubricants to a point never before attained. 
The effect of better automotive lubricants has been far 
reaching and has influenced the industrial field to be more 
discriminating in selecting lubricants and to incline towards 
those which conserve their equipment and curtail power loss, 
etc., rather than being dominated by the influences of first cost. 


REFINING CO. 


1870) 


24 State Street, New York, N.Y. 
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During this transition, the company’s Newark, N. J. plant 
had nearly reached its capacity of production and it became 
expedient to locate another plant in the middle west to facili- 
tate the service to a rapidly increasing trade in that section. 
Toledo, Chio, was selected, in close proximity to the center 
of the automobile industry, and in 1916 another plant was 
established in that city. A few years later the expansion of 
their business in the west taxed the capacity of that plant 
and another was erected. This plant is conceded to be the 
finest and most modern plant of its kind. Mr. John E. 
Carroll is general manager of the Toledo plant, having had 
direct supervision of the company’s activities in the west from 
their inception. The entire territory between the Allegheny 
and Rocky Mountains is served from this point. 


Machinery manufacturers are constantly leaning more and 
more towards grease lubrication and are equipping their 
machine products with devices for grease application as 
standard equipment. These may be in the form of compres- 
sion cups, pressure fittings, or the more elaborate pressure 
systems which care for many bearings from a central station. 
These methods of lubrication have become unusually popular 
with machine operators as they save labor in application and 
conserve the lubricant and protect it against contamination. 


Fiske Brothers Refining Company are not only pioneers in 
the manufacture of grease lubricants and today are the 
largest independent manufacturers in the industry, but they 
have also been instrumental in influencing the elevation of 
grease manufacturing to a higher plane. They have constant- 
ly kept abreast of the kaleidoscopic changes in mechanical 
designs of all description, and frequently have visualized 
these anticipated alterations of construction and have con- 
verted their products or developed others enabling them to 
care for these new conditions promptly when they became a 
realized fact. 


In addition to Lubricating Oils and Greases, they are also 
large manufacturers of Cutting Oils and Compounds, Drawing 
Lubricants, Stamping Compounds, and many other types of 
petroleum products used in the metal working trades. These 
are manufactured in many grades of each group, conforming 
to the character and types of metals being worked. 


The sales and distribution of FISKE’S products are under 
the supervision of Mr. T. W. Armstrong, Director of Sales, 
Mr. J. E. Sheehan, Eastern Sales Manager, located at New 
York, and Mr. J. R. McClushion, Western Sales Manager, 
located at Toledo, Ohio, each of whom has had many years 
experience in the promotion and sale of Petroleum Products. 


With one exception all officials of the company, as well 
as a large number of employees have served the company 
for 25 years or more. Miss Katherine M. Wambach, 
cashier, has completed 49 years of service, and Mr. W. M. 
Teetsel has served continuously for 45 years. 
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41-YEAR-OLD BANK 
Has Seen Oklahoma Oil Men Pay 


$238,000,000 IN TAXES 


This Bank fully recognizes the importance and necessity of taxes in 
American life. It believes that no false idea of the millions made 


in the oil industry should cause it to bear the brunt of the country’s 


taxation. 


The hazards involved in oil discovery and the costs of developing, 


refining and marketing, are too often overlooked. 


In its forty-one years of oil banking, this institution has had a major 
part in the development of every important pool in Oklahoma. 
Our contacts with oil operators have given us intimate knowledge of 


their burdens in paying more than $238,000,000 in taxes in twenty 


years to Oklahoma alone. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 





“WE BANK ON OIL” 
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spony oil industry has spent much time and money to try 
to keep the general public from being imposed upon by 
shyster promotors of fake oil stocks. The industry every- 
where has ¢co-Operated fully with the necessary government 
Officials, 

Because of the spectacular riches to the relatively few from 
discovering a new field or drilling in “‘gusher’ wells, the oil 
industry has attracted much attention from the fake stock 
promoters, The industry long ago realized that the activities 
of these crooks hurts the industry’s standing and the stand- 
ing of individual companies, 

Right after the World war when a lot of crooks used the 
discovery of the new Ranger and Burkburnet, Texas, fields 
for their operations, the leaders of the oil industry co-operated 
with the National Better Busines Bureau in a preliminary 
investigation, the results of which were submitted to the fed- 
eral authorities. From that activity came prosecutions which 
landed some of the promotors in jail and brought the worst 
of the schemes to a close. 

Some of the worst promotors who operated in California 
were finally made so unhappy by activities of public author- 
ities, supported by the legitimate oil industry, that they gave 
up the pursuit of the investor's dollar there. 

Since then the industry has co-operated closely with the 
National Better Business Bureau and many city Bureaus, as 
well as with the public authorities. 


FAKE STOCK 
PROMOTIONS 
Fought by Oil Industry 











By ALLEN E, BACKMAN* 


areas; the government can hinder and punish 
but cannot prevent oil frauds. 

This does not mean that progress has not been 
made in combating fraudulent oil promotions. 
The swindler of today faces far greater obstacles 
than his prototype of 1915, when Kansas City 
was the center of countless oil frauds of the 
most flagrant type. In those days, the advertis- 
ing columns of a majority of newspapers were 
open to the dishonest oil promoter and he used 
them freely and effectively in contacting his 
victims. Then the National Vigilance Com- 


N NOV. 20, 1934, post office inspectors 
QO arrested a certain oil promoter in New 

Orleans. They were acting upon the 
specific complaint of two residents of Missouri 
who had entrusted him with 2000 of their hard 
earned dollars. 

A modest sum, you might say, and nothing 
to get excited about. Yet it represented but a 
small fraction of what this swindler had taken 
from thousands of credulous investors in the 
course of a lengthy career. 

As recently as April, 1934, he had been con- 


victed of using the mails to defraud, following 
the crash of several oil companies which he 
had promoted, merged and promoted again over 
a period of years, coaxing more than $1,000,000 
from the pockets of the gullible. 

teleased on bail, pending an appeal, he had 
gone back to his victims with a tale of persecu- 
tion by the ‘‘oil trusts,’ forged documents, and 
en offer guaranteed to recoup their losses. 
Many of them again contributed to this convinc- 
ing old fraud’s support. Others took the trouble 
to inquire of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. When an investigation conclusively es- 
tablished the falsity of the promoter’s claims, 
a bulletin was issued to the Bureau’s co-oper- 
ating agencies and the evidence submitted to 
the postal authorities. Seven days later he was 
arrested and indicted. Released on bail and 
undismayed, he removed to another city and 
promptly renewed his solicitations. 

There is a moral to this story, one that the 
National Better Business Bureau has learned 
during more than 20 years of fighting oil frauds. 
There is no more audacious swindler than the 
fraudulent oil promoter; there is no group of 
investors more susceptible than those attracted 
by “get rich quick” lure from oil producing 
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mittee, now known as the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, stepped into the picture. Recog- 
nizing that publicity or newspaper advertising, 
was the swindler’s most valuable weapon, this 
organization determined to fight fire with fire. 

Following careful investigations, a series of 
bulletins was issued exposing these cormorant 
cperators. Copies were sent to every known 
investor, to all newspapers and to government 
cgencies. Indictments speedily followed while 
other promoters simply quit outright. The 
Kansas City “oil gang’’ was broken but this in 
itself was not the outstanding accomplishment, 
for many of the operators simply moved on to 
new fields. Far more important was the fact 
that this campaign had an inspiring effect upon 
newspaper publishers who, acting in the public 
interest closed their advertising columns to the 
oil swindler. 

The early 1920’s found another nest of crooks 
exploiting the good will of the legitimate oil 
industry. This time Texas was the locale, with 
the majority of the schemes centered about Fort 
Worth. A special representative of the Bureau, 
dispatched to the field, uncovered appalling con- 


*Manager, Financial Department, National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc. 
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REPUBLIC OIL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


A Republic has made its contribution to the American 
public on behalf of the oil industry by developing itself as a 
new company in the past ten years; by putting two millions of 
capital to work, by supplying work through the manufactur- 
ing, distribution and marketing of its products to more than 
3,500 workers and by furnishing work for others during these 
ten years by the purchase of three millions in equipment and 











supplies. 


In addition to all the foregoing definite, tangible, values 
\ which Republic has afforded this country it also has supplied 








In June 1925, Republic was conceived by its President, Mr. O. D. Robinson, 
who was born a “‘stones throw” from the original Drake Well. His career now 
covers 35 years in the oil business. He has been active in the work of several 
petroleum associations for many years. 


Republic functioned for several years as a wholesale marketing concern, 
but as it progressed it afhliated itself with several other oil companies. Then 
it entered upon a program including both wholesale and retail operations. In 
furtherance of this program, it acquired by purchase between 1925 and 1930 
eleven local oil companies in the area extending from Norfolk, Va., to Warren, 
Ohio, to Wilkes-Barre, Penna. The retail operations of the company have been 
confined to this area. Its 19 warehouse plants in five states distribute Republic 
Gasoline and Republic oils. Between 1928 and 1936, to provide better facilities 
for its increasing wholesale operations, Republic established 8 Deep Water 
terminals in seven states. 


In the spring of 1931, Republic built a modern refinery at Texas City, Texas 
—truly the “last word”’ in refining Engineering for efficiency in its operation. 
Under Republic policy as new developments are perfected, they are hastily 
added; thus, Republic finished products are always of highest quality. As 
an example, Republic in 1935 spent 10% of its original 1931 Refinery investment 
to make additions to its really modern plant of latest known processes that 
would contribute to its efficiency to deliver superior products. 


Fortunate for Republic, its crude supply has been obtained in abundance 
near the Gulf Coast seaboard—an economic factor in its favor. In keeping with 
this fact Refining Operations have been kept at the seaboard nearby to the 
source of its crude supply; which crude is admittedly second to no known crude 
in quality for production of superior petroleum products. 


Because Republic’s Texas crude produces uniformly high grade gasoline 
economically, Republic gasoline and the family of lighter oils are produced from 
it. On the other hand, Republic motor oils are produced at the manufacturing 
plant at Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, largely from Pennsylvania Grade Crude, 
having as is generally known a paraffin base which is claimed by Lubrication 
Authorities to be the most suitable base for best lubrication. 





The Independent Supplier 
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REPUBLIC OIL REF’G CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


the consumer another factor in competition within they 
oil industry, the competition of good products at fair 
prices. 











Republic is proud of its organization of loyal Americans, 
supporting truly American families. It has been able to 
maintain at reasonable compensation practically all of its 
present employes throughout this business depression and in 
addition, during this depression Republic has paid to all 
governments $1,485,690.36 in taxes, exclusive of gasoline 
retail taxes which amounted to $5,660,000.00 in that period. 








! 


In order that Republic might maintain uninterrupted shipping to those 
whom it serves, its Atlantic Coast Tanker Line is fully controlled—likewise its 
Inland Waterways Barge System over the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. In 
the Eastern United States and the Southwest, Republic maintains eight Deep 
Water Terminals (located at Cartaret, N. J., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk and 
Hopewell, Va., Jacksonville, Fla., Texas City, Texas, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Pittsburgh, Penna.), also nineteen warehouse plants in five states. 

Careful study is given to the location of all distributing points. Republic's 
efforts have been directed to determining market areas, that include goodly 
numbers of independent jobbers and distributors situated to receive Republic 
Products in carload quantities. Republic systems of distribution are well 
managed and include the finest of equipment for the purpose—such as a sizeable 
fleet of tank cars and motor trucks. 


Since its inception Republic has shown a steady growth. Because of this 
growth it has been enabled to render better service, better distribution, and to 
make improved products that have been sold at fair prices. Today it is com- 
pletely independent and fully integrated, and controls its products, from the 
well to the consumer. 


Republic reaches into 15 states and provides maintenance for more than 
3,500 local resident-workers, through its more than 600 direct and indirect 
employees. 


Republic aims as basic policy, to serve highest quality petroleum products 
quickly, dependably and economically— 

To make its products accessible to the largest number of independent 
jobbers and distributors, and consumers, in areas which can be economically 
served through the facilities at its command——-— 

To back up its sales policies with well-defined advertising plans 

To keep its manufacturing facilities astride with the times—to the end that 
Republic products will be always equal to or better than the best. 


There has been a generous acceptance of Republic’s efforts and products. 


For this Republic is deeply grateful to the independent Jobbers and Distributors 
of America. 





For the Independent Jobber 
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~ Idea... 


born twenty years ago 


—that has provided steady employment for thousands of men and 
lowered marketing equipment costs throughout the Oil Industry. 


Twenty years ago Douglas McReynolds and A. L. Cummings, founders of the 
Amco Corporation, started working on this IDEA. 


They found Oil Men universally weary of having to depend upon hundreds of widely 
scattered factories for needed equipment and supplies. Oil Men reluctantly using 
makeshift “substitute”? equipment—because it could be purchased more conveniently 
from local plumbing, steam-fitting, or hardware supply houses. 


They decided to create and offer to the nation’s Oil Men a single, centralized, 
dependable Source’ of Supply. This was the beginning of AMCO. 


We studied the products of hundreds of manufacturers. We combed the market for 
specialized equipment of proven merit and value. We co-operated with manufacturers 
and their engineers in the designing and building of improved equipment to meet the 
changing needs of Oil Men. 


For twenty years we have been doing this—until, today, Amco is the world’s largest 
Oil Marketing Equipment and Supply House, maintaining complete stocks in five 
strategically located warehouses in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 


New York. 


Today hundreds of manufacturers depend upon Amco to maintain economical 
production schedules in their factories and keep thousands of trained workmen 
steadily employed. 


Today thousands of Oil Companies, large and small, and thousands of Service 
Station Operators look to Amco as a dependable, economical Source of Supply for 
ALL their equipment and supply needs. They know, from their dealings with us, 
that Amco gives year in and year out SERVICE, QUALITY, and VALUE in such 
full measure as to merit their support. 


We are grateful to you, the nation’s Oil Men and Service Station Operators, for the 
support ap have given us. It has made possible the practical-working-out of the 
Amco IDEA—which has stood the test of good times and bad. Through the practical- 
tor cheaper of time-proven, common-sense ideas we look forward to the return of 
normal prosperity to all. 


THE A Mi C 0 CORPORATION 


WORLD’S LARGEST OIL-MARKETING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSE 
CHICAGO e DETROIT e CLEVELAND e PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK 
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ditions. Hundreds of thousands of people were 
sending their savings into the coffers of an army 
of promoters estimated to number 10,000. 
These vultures were engaged in producing not 
oil but oil stock certificates. Some companies 
were paying dividends out of stock sales, leading 
investors to believe they had a good thing and 
thereby inducing them to invest more money. 
Faked photographs of non-existent gushers and 
worthless guarantees of quick and fabulous 
profits were used to convince the hesitant. 


O COMBAT these practices, which threat- 

ened to destroy the good name of the oil in- 
dustry, the aid of the legitimate oil companies 
was sought. They responded generously with 
contributions sufficient to underwrite the cost of 
developing and disseminating adequate evidence 
and publicity. Investigations were followed by 
bulletins, more than 50 in all, as the machina- 
tions of promoter after promoter were made 
public. Then the government swung into action. 
On one memorable day, indictments were re- 
turned against 92 individuals. They had pro- 
moted companies capitalized at more than $136,- 
000,000, with 704,450 stockholders. Other in- 
dictments and convictions followed. 


With such notorious promoters as “Doc” 
Cook, S. E. J. Cox, ‘Pat’? Marr, “Hog Creek’”’ 
Carruth, Charles Sherwin and dozens of others 
sentenced to lengthy terms in the penitentiary, 
the Texas oil frauds went into eclipse. Never 
since have they existed on the same incredible 
scale. But as the home of so many prosperous 
oil companies, Texas has continued to harbor 
fradulent promoters who trade upon the repu- 
tation of the legitimate concerns. In its current 
investigations the Bureau constantly comes 
across the names of old jailbirds who found 
Fort Worth a swindler’s paradise in 1923 and 
are now attempting a comeback. 


With the advertising columns of newspapers 
closed to them, dishonest oil promoters, in com- 
mon with other swindlers, invented a publicity 
organ specifically created to meet their own 
requirements. This was the ‘tipster sheet,’’ 
which, posing as an impartial financial advisory 
journal, was secretly dedicated to promoting the 
sale of securities in which its backers had a 
financial interest. Worthless oi] stocks were a 
favorite choice and thousands of investors 
bought them at the insistence of alleged 
“editors’’ making their recommendations over 


long distance telephone from distant ‘boiler 
rooms.”’ 


The “tipster sheet’? was the most devastating 
weapon ever placed in the swindler’s hands. 
Even the depression, which brought legitimate 
financing to a practical standstill, could not kill 
it. It continued to flourish until the Federal 
Securities Act of 1933 went into effect. Then, 
a clause written into that legislation at the 
suggestion of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau was found to be so effective that the “tipster 
sheet’”’ has for all practical purposes, ceased to 
exist. 

The devression served to popularize a new 
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form of oil security, new at least to most east- 


erninvestors. That was the oil royalty. Former 
salesmen of fraudulent oil, mining and television 
stocks found that this perfectly legitimate type 
of investment had attractive features which 
could be so distorted as to convince hopeful 
investors that here, at last, was an investment 
that would pay incredible dividends with no risk 
of loss. 


Monthly royalty checks were misrepresented 
as dividends and the depleting nature of the 
investment was concealed. Salesmen, in fact, 
told prospective customers that they would re- 
ceive monthly ‘‘dividend’’ checks forever. The 
fact that these checks would be sent by well- 
known, legitimate companies was capitalized 
as proving the soundness of the offering and 
frequently the royalty was represented as an 
investment with the producing company. With 
such appealing arguments at their disposal, 
swindlers have bought royalties, written up the 
price from 100 per cent to 200 per cent or more 
and have had no difficulty in selling fractional 
interests at resultant exorbitant prices to the 
public, 


WNERS of securities in seasoned companies 
which have reduced or temporarily discon- 
tinued dividends are particular targets for un- 
scrupulous oil royalty salesmen. To these in- 
vestors, the oil royalty is offered as a means of 
switching into the dividend paying class again. 
Stockholders in established oil companies are 
also favored. To them, the legitimate company 
is pictured as paying out most of its income in big 
salaries and overhead whereas, they are told, by 
purchasing 2 royalty, they will be getting all of 
the income with no deductions. 


More vigorous law enforcement and a wide- 
spread campaign of education conducted by the 
National Better Business Bureau and its co- 
operating agencies has substantially reduced 
the sale of fraudulent oil royalties but there are 
still too many of them being sold. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that there are _ honest 
dealers in oil royalties with offerings that pre- 
sent an opportunity for profit. 


There have been few really large oil frauds 
in recent times but there continues to be a 
multitude of small time operations which might 
assume important proportions given proper 
impetus. Aside from the oil royalty swindlers, 
there are a considerable number of individuals 
working through the mails from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and some other states conduct- 
ing petty oil swindles after’ time-honored 
patterns. The Post Office Department has 
‘aught up with several of them the past year. 


There have also been some sizable oil royalty 
trusts promoted recently, some of them legiti- 
mate and others which are not. On Oct. 15, 
1935, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
secured a “show cause” order against 40 in- 
dividuals who had been engaged in the 
promotion of one of these trusts in which the 
public had invested $700,000. Another trust 
is now operating which has already secured 
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several hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
investors. The promoting company, we are 
satisfied, is headed by an ex-convict although he 
does not appear as an officer. This concern has 
filed a registration statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. It furnishes a 
lengthy prospectus to its prospects and, as far 
as we can ascertain, it contains no false repre- 
sentations. Yet we have analyzed this docu- 
ment for the benefit of a number of investors 
and on the basis of the resultant discoveries are 
satisfied that, within the next few years, the 
purchasers will be bemoaning their ill fortune. 


HERE are no accurate figures to show how 

much money the public has lost in fraudulent 
oil promotions. We do have accurate data re- 
garding a number of individual companies and 
figures giving a fair approximation of the 
number of promotions which have been active 
at various times. From the material available, 
it would seem conservative to estimate that, 
during the past 20 years, fraudulent oil promo- 
tions have devoured public savings to the extent 
of more than _ $1,000,000,000. It is also 
estimated that the fraudulent concerns num- 
bered more than 5,000,000 investors among 
their victims. Many individuals have invested in 
more than one company. 

Legitimate oil operators have a_ definite 
interest in seeing that the depredations of 
fraudulent oil promoters are held to a minimum, 
because the oil industry, like any other, is the 
beneficiary or victim of public opinion. When 
people lose money through investments in 
fraudulent oil schemes, they are inclined to 
blame the legitimate industry. They do not con- 
sider how greatly the profits paid by legitimate 
oil companies have exceeded the losses in fraud- 
ulent concerns. 


To the public oil is oil, oil stock is oil stock 
and one crooked promoter, if left to his own 
devices, without interference, could counteract 
the impression of a dozen legitimate oil op- 
erators because he makes more noise about what 
he is doing. In addition, taxation of the indus- 
try, all forms of legislation, the attitude of 
public officials and many other matters vitally 


affecting the industry are founded in public 
opinion. 
The legitimate oil companies, through the 


financial assistance they have rendered to the 
National Better Business Bureau and many local 
Bureaus, have recognized the necessity of pre- 
serving the good will of the public by combat- 
ting the oil swindler. The Better Business 
Bureau net-work now consists of the National 
Bureau and 55 local Bureaus located in the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
In addition, within the past year, more than 60 
Chambers of Commerce have undertaken fraud 
prevention work, co-ordinated by the National 
Bureau. The Better Business Bureaus annually 
answer 500,000 to 1,000,000 inquiries. They 
are the only organizations representing busi- 
ness, on the one hand, and investors and con- 
sumers, on the other. 
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CONSOLIDATED OIL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL 
SUBSIDIARIES 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


Refining and marketing operations 


SINCLAIR PRAIRIE O1L COMPANY 


Producing crude oil and operating natural 
gasoline plants 


SINCLAIR PRAIRIE Pipe LINE COMPANIES 


Gathering and transporting crude oil 


SINCLAIR PRAIRIE OIL MARKETING COMPANY 


Purchasing, selling and storing crude oil 


SINCLAIR NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Operating ocean and coastwise tank ships 


PIERCE OIL COMPANY, S. A. 
MEXICAN SINCLAIR PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Producing, refining and marketing operations 
in Merico 


R1io GRANDE OIL COMPANY 


Producing, refining and marketing operationg 
in Pacific Coast Region 


SINCLAIR CUBA OIL COMPANY, S. A. 


Marketing operations in Cuba 





SINCLAIR comp2nies operating in Belgium, 
International Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City Germany, and England 
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CONSOLIDATED OIL CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


The part taken in the oil industry by 
subsidiaries of the Consolidated Oil Corpo- 
ration is briefly described in the following 


pages. 


In the field of production Sinclair Prairie Oil 
Company ranks high among the largest produc- 
ing organizations in the country. From more 
than 8,500 wells, located in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
California, this Company and its affiliates pro- 
duced in 1935, under the restrictions of prora- 
tion laws, about 26,000,000 barrels of oil. In 
this organization are employed several thou- 
sand men, from executives and technologists to 
pumpers and roustabouts, in the selection and 
development of oil lands, drilling, production 
and the operation of natural gasoline plants. 


Two million acres in ten states are the do- 
main of production operations. Its geologists 
and scouts are never idle in the search for oil. 
Increasing production from old wells goes along 
with the drilling of new wells, of which more 
than 375 were completed in 1935. In addition 
to 200,000 acres of developed proven properties 
1,800,000 acres of undeveloped leases are held 
as a reserve for the future. 


* * * 


For the supply of Sinclair refineries, and as 
a common carrier for others, the Sinclair 
Prairie Pipe Line System with its 7,300 miles 
of main line and 7,500 miles of gathering lines, 
has a carrying capacity of 200,000 barrels a 
day. Extending from Chicago to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with a main line east to the neighbor- 
hood of St. Louis, Missouri, with California, 
Wyoming and New York lines, and many 
branch lines, this is believed to be the largest 
system in existence. 

More than 7,300 tank cars are owned by Sin- 
clair companies. In water-borne transportation 
Sinclair navigation companies employ a fleet of 
about 107,000 dead-weight tons which, with 
chartered vessels, transported in 1934 a total 
of 28,200,000 barrels of bulk products. Cargoes 
are in constant movement between terminals 
and refineries and in foreign trade. 


a * * 


Geographically located, so as to best serve its 
markets, are eleven Sinclair refineries equip- 
ped for the manufacture of a complete line of 
gasoline and other fuels, lubricants of every 
kind, and almost numberless petroleum prod- 
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ucts for specialized uses. These refineries are 
located at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania; Wells- 
ville, New York; East Chicago, Indiana; Kan- 
sas City, and Coffeyville, Kansas; Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma; Houston, Fort Worth, and Glade- 
water, Texas; Parco, Wyoming, and Vinvale, 
California. These refineries are currently run- 
ning a daily average of 140,000 barrels of crude 
oil. 

In the field of marketing, a network of Sin- 
clair bulk and service stations extends over 
forty-three states. Millions of gallons of gaso- 
line are every day in transit from the refineries 
to these outlets. Reduced to a daily average, the 
sales of Sinclair products amount to over 5,- 
000,000 gallons. Gasoline sales alone average 
2,000 gallons every minute, twenty-four hours 


a day, 
*% * * 


Under the heading of ‘‘Capital Assets’”’ in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet for the year ended 
December 31, 1934, a value of $264,281,035 is 
placed upon assets consisting of real estate, oil 
and gas leases, oil wells and equipment, pipe 
lines, steamships, tank cars, terminals, refiner- 
ies, distributing stations and other facilities. 
This figure is approximately half the book value 
that would have been assigned to these proper- 
ties had not it been deemed wise in 1932 to 
“write down” these stated values to a figure 
conforming to then existing economic condi- 
tions. As of December 31, 1934, the Balance 
Sheet showed current assets of $93,706,568, in- 
cluding more than $25,000,000 in cash and mar- 
ketable securities, and some 40,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil carried at about half its market 
value, 


In its producing, transportation, refining and 
marketing operations, Consolidated subsidiaries 
employ about 25,000 people. 

The main office is located in the International 
Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Marketing operations of the Sinclair Refining 
Company are directed from five district offices 
whose territory covers the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Headquarters of Pacific 
Coast operations, through the Rio Grande Oil 
Company, a wholly owned subsidiary, are lo- 
cated at Los Angeles. 
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Part oF Sinclair Prairie Oil Company's 
properties in the Oklahoma City field. 
The field was opened in December, 1928, 
and now has over 1,100 wells, averaging 
a mile and a quarter in depth. 


(Circle) PwLuiInc pipe from a drilling 
well. 
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Crude oil has been rightly termed the life blood of the industry 
It flows from depths of a few hundred feet to two miles below ground 
through the arteries and veins of the pipe lines and the refineries 
and then into the circulating systems of all industry. It is difficult to 
imagine a world without the means provided by petroleum to keep 
in motion the millions of motors employed in transportation and 
power production from the farm to the factory. Flush production, 
great volumes of oil from new wells, appeals to the imagination, Less 
spectacular, but equally important, is the settled production from 
old wells. Pumping from a few barrels or less than a barrel a day 
these old wells, year after year, add millions of barrels to the nation’s 
supply. 

Next in importance to the continuous supply of crude are the 
112,000 miles of gathering and trunk pipe lines that assure the 
delivery of this liquid raw material without interruption by storm or 
flood to the refining plants that must receive, every hour of every 
day, more than 100,000 barrels of oil. 
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INTERIOR of main 
line system pump- 
ing house. 


OnE of the 83 trunk 
line pumping sta- 
tions which op- 
erate the pipe line 
system conveying 
crude petroleum 
from the oil fields 
to the refineries 
and storage. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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stills 1 


LAYING a pipe line. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ Pipe Line system is one of the most ex 
tensive in the world—approximately 7,300 miles of trun} 
lines and 7,500 miles of gathering lines, a total of 14, 
miles, With a daily capacity of over 200,000 barrels. 
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MODERN Cracking still for producing H-C gasoline, 





There are 


stills like this at Coffeyville and seven other Sinclair refineries. 
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VERTICAL cylindrical furnaces used with cracking 
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OnE of the vacuum towers used in the 
manufacture of Sinclair lubricants, 
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At strategic points along the Atlantic and 
Culf Coasts are located Sinclair Water Ter- 
minals with storage capacity of many millions 
of gallons. Here tankers discharge refined prod- 
ucts for storage and reshipment. From these termi- 
nals, unless freight rates are more favorable direct from 
the refineries, tank cars move Sinclair products to more 
than 2,500 bulk distributing plants in Sinclair market areas. 


VIEW of a Sin 
Terminal. N 
tanker in dista 


A SINCLAIR tanker 
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small city. 
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(Above) Simpuicity and neatness charac- 
terize the new type of Sinclair stations. 
Thousands of these have appeared recently. 





(Right) ANoTnER station on a_ different 
shaped lot. Note how similarity of appear 
ance has been preserved. 








(Left) Rust HouR at a 
Sinclair dealer's station. 
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Some of the better 
known Sinclair products are: 


H-C Gasoline 

Ethyl Gasoline 

Opaline Motor Oil 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil 
Super-Flame Kerosene 
Super-Flame Oil for Heat 
Range Oil 

Naphthas 

Solvent 


Opaline Pressure System Grease 


Opaline Gear Lubricant 
Opaline Universal Grease 
Cup and Axle Grease 
Flushing Oils 

Rubilene Diesel Lubricants 
Emerald Auto Oils 
Petroleum Coke 

Specialty Products 


Sinclair Industrial, Railway, 
A‘reraft and Marine Lubricants 
include.a-list of some 200 fin- 
ished products. 


(Below) SHowrnce method of opening 
tamper-proof cans of Opaline Motor Oil. 
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ON most every highway east of the Rockies 
you find the familiar H-C Gasoline pump 


(Left) DEALER explains that Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil is refined from 
oldest, most costly Pennsyivania crudes. 
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1 SINCLAIR SPECIALTIES 


SINCLAIR 


HOUSEHOLD OIL 


SPECIALTY 

produc tg, awe 
packed in POLISH 
brightly col- . 
ored cans, 
have strong 
“eye appeal.” 
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PICTURE PAGES IN OIL HISTORY 


From oil well to service station, the story of the 
GULF oil companies flows vividly and describes 
characteristically the petroleum industry’s progress 






(Below) Today, Gulf's geologists 
search for oil with the seismograph 
and other geophysical instruments 
which permit them to visualize 
conditions deep underground and 
to save drilling time and money. 


(Above) In the early. 
days when profession- 
al diviners with their 
forked wands hired 
out to all comers, 
pseenwating for oil 
smacked strongly of 
witchcraft. Gulf has 
banished that waste, 
and turned to science. 


Credit, too, to Gulf’s production 
geologists who spot favorable test- 
well locations—haunt the rig floor- 
hunt scrupulously for gas and 
oil in the rotary drill cuttings. 
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(Right) Gaze upon McElroy No. 103 
Well in Texas, the pride of Gulf's pro- 
duction men; here the longest and 
heaviest single string of casing ever 
set in a well was set and cemented 
from start to finish without a mo- 
ment’s delay, in less than 24 hours. 


Final drilling depth was 12,786 feet. 
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Discovery! In 1901, Spindle Top No. 1 
Well gushed oil 200 feet into the air in 
Texas and became the torch that lit 
the petroleum industry; it dates the 
birth of Gulf, and petroleum progress. 
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(Below) A modern pipe-laying 
scene, sug Eee all ae intrica- 
cies; now Gulf’s pipe line systern 
adds up to 7,500 miles of pipe, 
including gathering and trunk 
lines ; stretches frorn Texas to Pa. 


(Above) Before the pipe line—crude oil 
transportation in the 1860's was han- 
dled by teams hauling oil in barrels 
and loading the barrels on barges; in 
1904, Gulf had 52 miles of pipe line. 
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(Left) Believe it or not, 
this is one of Gulf's. 
earliest tank wagons; 
it antedates Gulf's 
‘Orange Disc’’ emblem 
and the famous words, 
“That Good Gulf Gas.”’ 


(Right) You see Gulf’s modern fleet of swift 
tank trucks on the highways from Maine to 
Texas; they are noted for courtesy as well as for 
scheduled, rapid delivery between transit points. 











(Below) Built by Gulf in 1903, the 
S. S. Ligonier truly represents the 
early days of the company in 
maritime activities; Gulf'’s marine 
fleet had a modest beginning in 
September, 1902, with 13 vessels. 





There are 37 tankers in Gulf’s modern fleet of 78 vessels; 
among them are the S. S. Gulfcrest, with a capacity of 
105,000 barrels, shown here; the king of the fleet is the 
S. S. Gulfpride, 150,000 barrels capacity. 
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, (Left) Railroad 
i = tank cars prior to 
a ,' = 1895 had wooden 
_, ies underframesand, 
often, wooden 
tanks; laborious 
were the efforts to 
evolve even this 
old-fashioned pe- 
troleum carrier. 


(Right) Compare thissleek, 
scientifically constructed 
tank car with its ancestor; 
Gulf’s modern tank cars 
have numerous exclusive 
features, including the 
Gulf Standard Tank Sta- 
bilizer, a real safety device. 





(Below) Another important 
factor in the transportation 
of petroleum from oil well 
to service station: the water 
terminal which is found fre- 
quently in Gulf marketing 
territory on strategic waters 


Reo ee 


Intermediate point in Gulf's transportation 
system is the bulk plant which receives petro-. 
leum products from the refineries via railroad — 
tank car, tanker or barge, or transport truck, 
and ships them out on schedule via tank truck. 
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Back in 1913, Gulf introduced 
its first drive-in service sta- 
tion to the world; one year 
later it offered another orig- 
inal service to motorists by 
distributing the first free 
commercial road map. 





A. Gganeeneeys 
te uaa ‘aout 
Be led 


Again pioneering! The now famous Gulf ‘'Express 
Stop”’ Service Station in Pittsburgh enables motorists 










to get complete mechanical service, to buy anything 
from a headlight bulb to a new car or a new motor. 
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(Left) A fleet of four 
Gulf planes, and a corps 
of expert engineers 
are the reasons why 
three leading airlines - 
and §3 large air- 
ports depend on Gulf’ 
Aviation Products and 
Gulf Aviation Service. 






(Right) Under Major 
Al Williams, Mgr. Aviation Sales, 
Gulf Aviation Products won 8 of 11 
races at 1935 National Air Races, 8 of 
9 at All-American Air Meet. 


(Below) Gulf Furnace Oil 
customers always have 
plenty of healthy heat! 
Not even blizzards can 
prevent or hinder con- 
tracted delivery service, 


> » 


Because he receives a long and hard * 
training, the Gulf Lubricatiou En- 
" gineer is equipped toenter this plant 
or any other industrial plant and 
make trustworthy mechanical as well 
as lubrication recommendations. 
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(Left) Cooperation in banishing the 
dread screwworm, in fighting the in- 
insect danger in C. C. C. camps and 
other institutions—these are part of 
Gulf’s program in promoting its own 
specialty products. 



























(Right) Every Gulf production, pipe line, 

refinery, transportation, and sales unit 
_ is waging an organized campaign in be- 
half of safety; within one group, acci- 
dents were cut 92 percent in six years. 





Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Above) What of the future in the petroleum 
industry? Gulf endeavors to find the answer 
through the work of research engineers at its 
modern laboratories near Pittsburgh, the refinery 
technological division in Philadelphia, and other 
research units in Texas. 





GULF GASOLINES AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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DRILLED FOR O/L (C/N UPTON COUNTY, TEXAS) 
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COMPETITION 
Invited by the Nature 
Of the Oil Industry 


By WARREN C. PLATT 


Editor, National Petroleum News 


F ever an industry invited competition and 

got it, it is the oil industry. Since the 
gasoline age the industry has been flooded 
with competition from the well to the con- 
sumer. And it is still increasing in size, in 
numbers and in severity. 
has chiefly profited. 


And the consumer 


Here are some of the reasons:— 


Crude oil is liable to be found under 
anybody’s farm, subject to some geo- 
logic limitations, and there is no 
monopoly on farms in this country. 


Oil is found generally by those who 
search for it and, because of the big 
profits, thousands search. Science in 
the search helps but it is by no means 
certain and most wildcatters use little 
of it. 

When found the oil flows in large 
quantities at little or no expense to the 
finder, in pipelines tothe buyer. There 
is no hand labor as in harvesting a 
farm crop. 

In their early 15 years automobiles 
operated on a gasoline made as simply 
as boiling water, except that the larger 


scale of gasoline distillation was 
cheaper. 
Early refineries were erected at 


small cost-even as low as $25,000 and 
$50,000 and part of it credit—at the 
newly discovered oil field, which always 
had the cheapest and best crude 
for sale. These plants generally made 
good to big money their first year or 
two. 

The gasoline market grew so rapidly 
in its early years that the few big com- 
panies, left over from the small kero- 
sine days, while growing in tremendous 
and most profitable percentages, still 





were utterly unable to provide the 
men and facilities to supply all the 
demand. 


No matter who went into gasoline 
distribution nor where, in the main, the 
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industry seemed to absorb them, pay 
them a good profit and increase their 
business. These reports of good profits 
kept calling more men into gasoline 
marketing. 


Whenever crude oil supply seemed 
to be getting tight, the diligent army 
of searchers—the wildcatters—always 
managed to bring in another big field 
of good oil and conveniently located. 
Each such new field, with its cheaper 
oil, always attracted more refiners 
and marketers. 


The market for gasoline is and was 
a buying market, not a selling market 
Once the automobiles were sold they 
demanded gasoline. This made the 
gasoline business in those days almost 
solely a delivery proposition rather 
than a merchandising one. Operating 
a delivery system is simpler and 
easier than operating a merchandising 
system. 


In the early days of the automobile, 
the number of cars in use from year 
to year increased 30, 50 and even 65 per 
cent over from the year before, which 
made it difficult, and at times impos- 
sible, no matter what men did, to glut 
the gasoline market and ruin the 
profits for all. 


No other industry, we submit, has had any 
such ten points in its favor in inviting compe- 
tition. How could there, therefore, have been 
anything else but competition and, in view of 
the high speed of the growth of the industry, 
how could the industry’s mistakes in over 
producing crude oil, over refining gasoline and 
overbuilding marketing facilities have been 
avoided? 

The steel industry made similar mistakes 
just as glaring as oil, when the world was turn- 
ing from wood to steel because steel could 
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build and do what wood never could do. The 
automobile industry early cured its mistakes 
because, practically from the start, its problem 
was not so much the taking care of a demand 
as creating a market by lowering price and im- 
proving quality. The manufacturer who could 
not do this just did not open his shop the next 
morning. 

Today the oil industry is settling down from 
this period of such rapid growth. For the first 
time in its gasoline history it faced the lack of 
a market increase in 1932. The gasoline con- 
sumption shrank that year 7.26 per cent from 
the year previous. Again in 1933 there was 
another shrinkage of less than one per cent, 
quite remarkably small declines considering 
the losses of volumes in most other industries. 
This past year 1935 saw an increase though of 
7 per cent over 1934 and the probabilities 
are according, to the experts, we will enjoy rela- 
tively small increases up to 1960, when there 
will be such small increases in the number of 
automotive vehicles in use that the gain in gas- 
oline consumption will hardly be noticeable. 

But even in its days of adversity, slight as 
they were in comparison to most other indus- 
tries, nature conspired to increase the competi- 
tion in the business, particularly in oil market- 
ing. 





First, of course, the brakes were never made 
and probably never will be made, that can stop 
overnight such a gigantic industry which had 
been growing at such great speed. But the 
depression would not have bothered the oil in- 
dustry so much were it not for the fact that, in 
the several years just previous, there developed 
several more large fields of good oil, with wells 
of large production, than were needed. 


Then, as if to make the industry realize the 
depression a little more keenly, old Mother Na- 
ture, in her most bountiful way, gave the world 
the greatest oil field in its history, the East 
Texas field. It was not only the biggest ever 
found but it was one of the cheapest to drill— 
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depth considered—and to operate, this after the 
industry and supply houses and equipment man- 
ufacturers had gotten well stocked up on tools 
and equipment for drilling twice the depth of 
East Texas. 


In the next two previous fields, Oklahoma City 
and Seminole, Oklahoma, the industry had been 
setting new records with newly developed 
equipment drilling around a mile and more in 
depth. All East Texas required, however, was 
equipment to drill a little more than half that 
depth. It was such easy drilling that oil com- 
panies combed over their junk piles on which 
the light equipment of former years had been 
discarded and drilled quite a few thousand 
wells with stuff that had long since been charged 
off the books and was not even good enough for 
the scrap iron man. 


To make matters still worse this field was 
owned by a good many thousands of land owners 
all in small parcels, even down to a single acre, 
and every one wanted his land drilled. Most 
of them were accommodated too by reason of 
the law governing oil production. There are 
more than 3000 separate leases and 1800 op- 
erators in this field. 


Consequently the oil industry not only had 
the general depression on its hands, but it had 
more crude oil and gasoline than it needed, 
with more coming to the surface of the earth 
every day and this new crude oil was the cheapest 
to produce and refine into gasoline of any that 
had been found in years. Prices all over the 
country were cut, profits ruined and a desparate 


fight for gallonage started. But this was not 
all. 


The unemployment situation laid a heavy 
burden on the marketing division of the oil- 
industry because the unemployed, who heard 
of the idea and had the chance, started up service 
stations. Others added gasoline pumps to their ' 
retail stores or took on existing retail outlets 
not under oil company control, and were giad 
to operate them at any old price just so long 
as they did enough business to bring them in 
as many or more dollars than they would get 
on “relief.”’ As those and other stations right 
at the border line continued to operate one can 
only conclude that their owners and leasees and 
operators, whatever their relationship might be, 
were not getting full wages out of the business, 
as set up by the oil code under NIRA, nor 
probably were they paying ordinary rental to 
the property owner. 

One of the big reasons why the oil code was 
not particularly effective in marketing and why 
the industry has been in such chaos since is the 
fact that there are some 250,000 outlets for 
gasoline independent of any oil company owner- 
ship or control, where little if any help is 
employed and which therefore were not under 
the labor sections of the code. The owners and 
lessees of these stations could work all the 
hours they wanted to for as little money as 
they cared to try and live on and the code did 
not interfere. Aggravating the situation was 
the fact that the oil industry, at the start of 
the code and not anticipating the situation, 
listened to the pleas of government and labor 
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Most general stores compete with gasoline pumps 


and raised wages, shortened hours and mate- 
rially increased operating expenses while this 
most formidable army or competitors were de- 
creasing their wages and increasing their hours 
of work. 

The desperate unemployed even upset the 
automobile lubricating market considerably in 
their battle for food and clothing, by getting 
distributors of motor oil to ‘“‘stake them” for 
a barrel of oil. This they would set up on a 
box in a vacant lot, screw in a faucet and with 
a quart measure, or even a tin can, sell oil to 
the passing motorist at any price over the 
actual cost of the oil. The excess over the cost 
was that much toward the unemployed one’s 
food for the day, as there was no rent, no over- 
head, no depreciation, wages, insurance or any- 
thing else to pay. 


HAT can an industry do against competi- 
tion of that kind? The public would not 
let you do anything except just stand for it. 

It not only rained but it poured competition. 
The depression made a lot of property un- 
profitable to keep or operate. Old buildings 
were vacated. Buildings and land were turned 
back for taxes with the government unable 
to do anything with them. It was only natural, 
therefore, that some of this property was turned 
into gasoline filling stations to get revenue 
from it. 

A certain amount of this had been going 
on for years, as buyers of property found that 
they had paid too much and could not put the 
land to the use they had bought it for. The 
oil industry had not realized what this in- 
dicated until the depression got well under way. 

For years prior to the establishment of the 
oil code the oil companies, big and little, had 
been installing gasoline tanks and pumps and 
lubricating outfits at dealers and independent 
stations, taking their rental in the price they 
sold the gasoline and oil for. This practice 
was necessary in the early days of the business 
in order to get the distributing facilities es- 
tablished quickly enough. Few dealers ever 
had the money to put in the equipment them- 
selves. By the time the depression came the 
industry realized this practice was an ever in- 
creasing burden which was getting heavier. 

However, some three years of the depression 
had run, with oil companies continuing to supply 
this equipment free to owners of otherwise 
worthless property, before the oil code brought 
opportunity for the companies to get together 
and agree to stop the practice. Such agreement 
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had been impossible before on account of the 
anti-trust laws. This agreement was the first 
one to be put in the code and it was adhered 
to practically 100 per cent and is still pretty 
well followed. No policing by government nor 
industry had anything to do with the effective- 
ness of this section of the code. The industry 
was glad of the chance to live up to it. That 
was just about the only good of consequence 
that came from the code itself. 

The threat of this idle and worthless property 
is still with the industry and is really increasing. 
Property owners in the larger cities especially 
are finding that it is far cheaper to pull down 
old buildings that cannot be used for anything 
except the cheapest occupancy, fill in the cellars 
and use the ground for parking lots. With the 
oil companies refusing to install gasoline pumps 
free these property owners are doing the best 
they can parking cars for anywhere from a 
However, it is safe 
to assume that, as they get a few dollars ahead 
with the return of better times, they will un- 
doubtedly seek to increase their revenues by 
putting in their own gasoline pumps. As they 
keep no books and have no extra overhead on 
account of the gasoline, will these property 
owners, or the operators of the property be 
demoralizing factors in gasoline marketing 
and will continue to thin out the gallonage per 
pump, which for years has been too small as 
it is? 

These parking lots are increasing rapidly in 
such cities as New York, Chicago, Cleveland and 
St. Louis, particularly where there has been a 
great deal of old property held unchanged for 
50 and more years and where the cities also 
have had big floods of negro or other poor 
population. Such floods have come to these 
northern cities since the war and have killed, 
for ordinary living and renting purposes, many 
square miles of otherwise gocd homes. Once 
such a flood of people has swept through a dis- 
trict its value is greatly lessened. A great deal 
of the support of the government’s' slum 
clearance campaign is from owners of property 
which has been ruined by such people. 


Big Gasoline Market 


The writer, it so happens, has witnessed 
as an oil editor the arrival and growth of 
this, the automobile area of the oil industry 
—the gasoline age. He has known a great 
many of the men who were and still are com- 
petitors of this highly competitive period, the 
greatest competitive period in oil history and 
at least one of the greatest in any industry. 

In February of 1909, the writer started Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NeEws. Then there were 
197,500 automobiles and trucks; today there 
are 25,000,000. Then the chief oil production 
was still in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and II- 
linois but the Mid-Continent and south Texas 
were starting to make their mark. Tulsa, Okla., 
was a town of 15,000. Then the country’s total 
oil production was 178,527,000 barrels a year, 
while for 1935 it was 990,000,000 barrels. Tulsa, 
a fair sample of oil industry growth today, is a 
city of 158,000. 

In 1909, the refining competition consisted 
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Here is the beginning of the drive-in filling station idea. This was back in 1905, at the bulk plant of the Automobile Gaso- 

line Co., Theresa Ave., St. Louis. The tanks at the right were fitted with a glass gauge each to show the height of the gaso- 

line and the hose was of the garden variety, with a faucet on the end. This installation was made to take care of truck 

business. The idea was then used for passenger cars at a station on Washington Ave. The man with the straw hat and 

white shirt is the creator of the idea C. H. Laessig who, with H.C. Grenner, who died many years ago, started the company. 
Mr. Laessig succeeded Mr. Grenner as president 





of the Pennsylvania group of refineries, several 
scattered through Ohio and Illinois, some funny 
looking little plants in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and the Gulf and Texas companies were just 
getting well under way. California had some 
oil and refineries but it was a state to which 
all products were being shipped. 

In addition to these was the then great 
Standard Oil Co., under one ownership and op- 
erated as a unit. The Standard, according to 
court testimony, did about 85 -per cent of the 
business. 


The battle was over kerosine, some gasoline 
and general lubricating oils. The kerosine was 
spread out mighty thin compared with our gaso- 
line gallonage today. If you did not have 
nearly all of it you did not have enough volume 
hardly to warrant handling the business ex- 
cept in well populated territories. But even 
in those days there was hard competition in 
the cities and some in the country districts. 


The competitive fight finally wound up with 
the suit and court decree in 1912 to dissolve 
the Standard Oil Company, that is to separate 
the various subsidiary companies from the 
parent company and from each other. 


That was a great victory but one wonders 
sometimes, in looking back more than 20 years 
to those hectic days of little gasoline business 
and much kerosine, if the victory actually meant 
as much to the development of the oil industry 
over these intervening years as it may seem 
on first thought. One wonders if the rapid and 
tremendous growth of the industry anyway 
would not have shoved the Standard back into 
about the relative position that it holds today. 
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One asks could the Standard group, headed by 
men who had seen their best fighting days and 
firmly impressed with the methods of the past, 
have coped with the new gasoline era? Could 
they have found and developed men fast enough 
to manage during this big growth, 85 per cent 
of the entire oil business? Could they have 
found the money for it—more than 10 billions- 
and if so where? 

The big problem of big business today is one 
of management and bigness has made that 
problem so ominous that many an executive 
stays awake at nights trying to figure it out. 
Big business today is trying various manage- 
ment plans to permit the proper handling of 
the business. Managing responsibility is being 
decentralized in many companies, and ex- 
ecutives of subsidiaries and separate depart- 
ments are being held responsible for a profit 
showing with the details left to them to handle. 
In the oil business one is constantly running 
into mistakes of judgment on the part of big 
companies because their management plan is 
not working the way the higher executives want 
it to but they can’t make it work any better. 
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@ The old “Gas Station”... once few and far between ...has become 
an American Institution. Motor transportation, today, is indispensa- 
ble. So is a nation-wide service. Through the earnest and conscientious 
efforts of the men back of this great industry, Modern Porcelain Enamel 
Service Stations have been provided ... uniform design, easily identified 
and conveniently located ...ready to offer you every kind of quick, 
dependable service. Service is indeed a Big Word in the Oil Industry. 


@ Besides the super-service these modern stations offer, they are a 
definite asset to each community. Frequently replacing unsightly build- 
ings or vacant lots, they improve property values. Their sparkling Porcelain 
Enamel exteriors, always spic and span, their complete, well ordered 
equipment for service, their trim, well kept landscaping and roadways 
greatly add to the attractiveness of the entire neighborhood. 


@ The building and operating of bulk plants, warehouses, as well as 
service stations, contribute to the volume of business in your city. 
Local materials are consumed. Local labor is employed. And of even 
greater importance, the oil companies have carried a substantial share 
of the tax burden. Through the research development of new and 
improved products for both individual and industrial users and their 
efficient distribution, the Oil Industry has played a noteworthy part in 
the progress of every section of the country. 

That the Industry as a whole may prosper and through increasing 

activity promote business recovery is the wish of Austin Executives. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL AND LUMINUS BUILDINGS 


AUSTIN METHOD 16112 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. —_ Offices in Principal Cities 
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What then would one 10 or 12 billion dollar 
corporation have done all these years trying 
to run 85 per cent of the oil business? Many 
observers have said that the breaking up of 
the old Standard Oil Company, at the beginning 
of the gasoline era, was the most fortunate 
thing that could have happened for its stock- 
holders. That breakup brought considerable 
new blood with fresh ideas into play. It gave 
more men an opportunity through being thrown 
on their own responsibility. 

When the old Standard Oil Co. was broken 
up, the oil industry consisted of that company 
with a score or so of subsidiaries and 98 com- 
peting refining companies supplying less than 
300 oil jobbers, who in turn were selling kero- 
sine to grocers and general stores, and gasoline 
to a few drive-in service stations, the wealthier 
consumers, who sported a gasoline pump and 
underground tank at their home garages, and 
to all the garage men in the country, there 
being quite a few thousan@ of them. 

Today the oil industry consists of 25 so-called 
major or larger companies, 12 Independent and 
integrated companies operating their own pro- 
duction to some extent and marketing and 440 
Independent refiners who sell to others most 
of their output. These are selling gasoline and 
lubricating oils to about 10,000 Independent job- 
bers in every state and the majors and these job- 
bers are selling in turn more than 325,000 deal- 
ers of gasoline who operate 135,000 service sta- 
tions, and the remainder sell gasoline in con- 
junction with other commodities. 

Today the oil industry in this country pro- 
duced 990,000,000 barrels of crude oil valued at 
$987,000,000 in 1935. When the Standard was 
dissolved in 1912 this country produced only 
222,935,000 barrels valued at $164,212,000. The 


difference can well be said to represent com- 
petition. . 


Oil Marketers Came 


The men—and there were some women— 
who made up all this competition came from 
everywhere. Probably the majority had been 
employes of other oil companies, many as 
tank wagon and in later days tank truck drivers. 
Others were oil salesmen. Very few indeed were 
born with the proverbial silver spoon in their 
mouths. 

Most of these new oil men started their busi- 
ness on a shoe string. They did most of the 
work themselves driving the tank wagon, 
rustling the barrels and checking up on accounts 
in the evening with their wives helping out. 
The demand for gasoline was growing so rapidly 
that this modest start was entirely possible, 
for what the situation demanded was man 
power to deliver the gallonage. Had the in- 
crease in gasoline consumption been as small 
as it is today, with competition as hard, these 
pioneers could not have launched what became 
such profitable businesses with a mule and a 
second hand tank wagon. 

Today’s minimum equipment calls for much 
more money, as the marketing unit must start 
out on a sizeable enough basis to handle a fair 
amount of gallonage whether it has it or not. 
Trucks, and there must be several of them, cost 
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A sandwich stand means gasoline competition 


far more money than the best tank wagon and 
team of horses ever did. A bulk plant today 
runs into money and service stations are costly. 
In addition to this one must have money to stay 
in business until a business is built up. In 
the smaller towns, particularly in the west, 
small and inexpensive starts are still made but 
at that they represent ten to 50 times the invest- 
ment that they did 25 years ago. 


Local Business Men 


Competition in oil 
large companies with 
logical departments and from groups of in- 
dividuals who lease land on a hunch, or on 
the advice of a geologist who puts his skill 
against their money, or who lease land because 
they hear a big company is doing the same in 
the neighborhood. Various schemes are worked 
to get the well drilled but, as wildcat wells cost 
sO much money to drill these days—$75,000 to 
$100,000 and more—generally the usual pro- 
cedure is to try and convince a big oil company 
that the lease is so valuable that it should 
drill the hole for the sake of having an interest 
in the lease and the first call on any oil pro- 
duced. However this operation is not as easily 
worked at it used to be because the big com- 
panies can take their own leases. 

Then pools are made up by groups of private 
citizens, usually outside the oil industry, to take 
a gamble on a lot of leases and drill a wildcat 
well or two. Money for this purpose is often 
raised back east in large and small amounts. 
Down in the oil country the money that comes 
out of the oil business and is spent for groceries 
and furniture, real estate and automobiles, 
goes back into the business in support of a regu- 
lar oil man’s program for developing a prospec- 
tive new field. Few people there are who live in 


producing comes from 
well organized geo- 








Elevators and feed stores sell gasoline to hold their farmer 
trade 
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an active oil country who are not always gam- 
bling some money, even $100, on the ability of 


a friend to find oil. This is as it should be, for 
these town people know their oil man, they 
know the hazards of the business; they are 
right there to keep track of the operation and 
it is only good business for them to support and 
help develop the business from which they get 
their living, even though it is indirectly. As 
the home town newspaper carries an oil column 
and as they mingle with the active oil fraternity, 
these home town non-oil people have a pretty 
good working knowledge of the business. 

But when effort is made by promotors to go 
outside the oil country to interest the average 
small investor (?) in such a venture, the ig- 
norance of that investor is generally taken full 
advantage of, so that, instead of becoming an 
“investor” in oil, he is played for a plain 
“sucker.’”’ The oil town investor keeps playing 
a little money every year and on several propo- 
sitions, expecting to lose on most if not nearly 
all of them. But the “investor” in either leases 
or royalty interests, in the far away east, gen- 
erally banks his all on one play, nurses it along 
with assessments, helps to bail it out of hock 
after the promotor has disappeared or gone into 
bankruptcy and still has not had a fair show 
for his money. 

This investor is not only up against the great 
possibilities of a dry hole, but in addition, he 
is up against the crookedness and incompetency 
of the promotor and his associates. The few 
times such promotors have ever found oil they 
were as much surprised as any one and often 































STATION FOR AUTOISTS 





St Louis Oil Company Puts in Down- 
Town Plant for Consumers 





A new way of reaching the auto gasoline trade 
direct is being tricd with reported success in St. 
Louis by the Auto Gasoline Co. F 
At 12th and Pine streets, St. Louis, this com- 
pany has an ordinary sized lot, stripped of the 
old building. with a small one-story brick build- 
ing in one corner for an office and storehouse 
The rest of the lot is covered with cinders and 
leveled to the roadway of the street. Behind the 
office are four slender tanks, 8 feet high and 
about 18 inches in diameter, placed upright with 
autumatic cut-off and gauges Each contains a 
different yrade of gasoline. One is attached to 
the auto’s tank, and when it is filled, the oil is 
automatically shut off, and the quantity run ts 


shown on the gauge. Underneath the yard are 
large storage tanks, for supplying the filling tanks 

The yard is large enough for a half dozen or 
more machines to maneuver in. It takes but a 
few minutes to get in, fill the tank and out again 
and the operation has cost the automobile owner 
anywhere from 8 to 10 cents a gallon less than 
if he went to a garage 
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Above is the first announcement published to the oil in- 
dustry of the arrival of the present day gasoline service 
station. It is two inches of space in a single column way 
on the inside of the issue of May, 1910. We, NATIONAL PE- 
PROLEUM News, admit that we pulled a boner in not playing 
this story in the way that it deserved, But back 26 years 
ago no one outside of its owners, thought this service sta- 
tion idea would amount to anything. When it was first 
shown the writer it was by an oil man who said, “Now 
get a good laugh out of this dump.” We do not recall laugh- 
ing but at least we were not duly impressed—EpiTor 
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did not know what to do with it because they 
did not like the idea of always having to stay 
around and develop a property, when the legal 
situation so far as they personally were con- 
cerned was a trifle hot, to say the least. 


Refineries of Today 


Competition in refining today no longer 
is developed by the shoe string promotor with 
a new idea who collects hopeful but ignorant 
money to build a_ refinery. Refining to- 
day is too highly complicated and costs too 
much money. One must start with too large 
a plant and have a source of crude oil supply, 
as well as a certainty of outlet. ‘Tea pot” re- 
fineries right now are pretty much a thing of 
the past except a few shyster ones operating 
locally in East Texas. Competition in refining 
today comes from groups of producers who want 
an outlet for their crude oil and who are men 
of enough financial substance to put up the 
money and start a real plant. Or it comes from 
groups of marketers who feel they need a cer- 
tain source of supply and who have the money 
to pay for the plant and can hire some one 
with the ability to operate it successfully. 


But the gates are still rather wide open, 
though not as much so as in the past, in mar- 
keting. More of the type of marketer, with 
examples of just who he is, is told in a 
following story. In addition to this substantial 
type of marketer, who goes along with the 
usual practices of the industry as to prices, 
terms and customs, are two groups that, due 
to a fluke situation of late years, have made 
considerable headway. One group can _ best 
be called the open or professional price cutters 
and the other are the co-operative oil companies, 
generally offshoots from the farm cooperative 
movement. 


To understand the reason for the coming 
and the existence of these two groups one must 
study the whole picture of marketing and go 
back over the past. Bear in mind how rapidly 
the industry has developed, how easy it was 
for it to be misled as to the continuing increase 
in business, because not even the automobile 
manufacturers themselves knew at any one 
time just how cheaply they could make a car 
and what new market that lower price car 
would open up. Nor did the automobile manu- 
facturers, any more than the oil industry, ap- 
preciate that the states collecting a few pennies 
of tax a gallon of gasoline could year-in-and- 
year-out have a billion dollars to spend every 
year on building roads. In ten years time that 
has developed far more roads than any one 
had any idea of and better roads than were 
ever known before. The good roads brought 
more gasoline business and that brought more 
car sales and they in turn fed the gasoline and 
the good roads ‘“‘kitty.”’ Maybe, with this re- 
turn from the depression, we are in for another 
big cycle of that kind. 


However, this inability for all these tens of 
thousands of executives who constituted the 
oil business, from little companies up, to prop- 
erly size up the future, caused them to put in 
more marketing equipment than the industry 
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The second gasoline station in the country. according to NATIONAL PeTRoLEUM News information. It was on Twelfth street, 


near Pine, St. Louis and was built by the Automobile Gasoline Co. 


This was opened in March, 1910. It was a good station for 


any day, the sales averaging for more than ten years about 1000 gallons a day. The first station of the company was on 
Washington, near Wdlton, opened in May, 1909. Sales the first month there were 10,000 gallons, but no picture can be found 


of it 


really required. When gallonage per outlet 
got down past a certain point that meant an 
increased cost per gallon. Naturally, the com- 
panies tried to keep their prices above this 
point. Some times it could be done and some 
times it could not. The difference would be 
only a fraction of a cent or a cent or so a gal- 
lon. 


As a reason and justification for charging a’ 


higher price than some one else, oil companies 
gave a better gasoline; put their stations on 
more convenient corners, which cost more 
money; gave free air and free water and free 
toilets—all of which cost money; wiped your 
windshield, watered the battery, checked the 
tires; oil companies kept their stations open 
early and late to accommodate the stray cus- 
tomer and in an effort to get an extra few 
gallons and they put on enough help at each 
station to handle the peak load. Few people 
realize that these peak loads come _ several 
times a day and when they do the motorist wants 
his ‘‘gas’”’ in a hurry and curses and moves on 
if he cannot get it. The oil companies could 
cut their costs considerably if they could 
schedule business evenly through the day and 
evening, say a car every 10 minutes. A 
restaurant also could cut costs greatly if people 
would eat in platoons, a new crowd of eaters 
moving in to the tables say every hour on the 
hour. We would not need half the restaurants 
we now have. 

There has been much senseless criticism of 
the oil industry for supplying all the service 
stations it has. The critics, in our opinion, 
would not have been a bit more farsighted in 
their conduct if they had been oil men during 
these past 25 years. In fact these people, 
by launching such criticism with such few facts 
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and little knowledge in their heads, show them- 
selves to be such shallow thinkers that one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that, had they been 
in the oil business, they would have built more 
stations than any one else. 

There have been stations built that men with 
more common sense would not have built, but 
then we have those individuais in all walks of 
life. There is not a business in the country 
that has not had enterprises launched in it that 
should not have been launched. Empty factory 
and office buildings and empty store rooms that 
stare at you on many streets, testify to this natu- 

















He wants more from all of us 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, at the 
Third meeting of the Independent Petro- 
leum Marketers Association at St. Louis, Mr. 
George R. Canfield founder of the Canfield 
Oil Co., properly reminded the jobbers that 
every important advancement in the petro- 





INDEPENDENTS SHOULD FEEL PROUD 


of what their energies have achieved! 


leum industry had been fathered and worked 
out practically by independents. Excerpts of 
Mr. Canfield’s address, reprinted herewith 
from the National Petroleum News of that 
time, read as timely as though the address 
were made today! 











‘Every advance made in the distillation 
of refining of petroleum product; every dis- 
covery of a new by-product; every applica- 
tion for the improvement of methods, all 
came from Independents... various lubri- 
cants, greases, gasoline, painters’ spirits, 
pipe lines and, in fact, every single phase of 
the oil development in the past history of the 
industry which had in every instance been 
discovered, developed, and made into a profit- 
able business, was invariably the result of the 
painstaking researchers of some Independent 
operator both as to product and process. 

“With the facilities developed by Independ- 
ents; with the knowledge of distillation 





_ 25 years ago... and largely true today! 


gained by Independents; with the discovery 
of new applications for these products 
developed entirely by Independents, every 
drop of the crude oil is made to serve some 
purpose beneficial to mankind, and we, as 
Independents, should feel proud...intensely 
proud...of what our energies have achieved. 

Don’t let it get out of your heads that the 
major company is in business for money. Just 
as the price of crude went up today, so will the 
refined products. Raw material always goes 
up first. The Independent oil interests are in 
far better shape today than they ever were, 
and it’s but a question of time when condi- 
tions will improve.”’ 








It is interesting to recall that throughout the 
intervening years, independents have con- 
tinued their leadership in the petroleum in- 
dustry ... the first gasoline stations were 
built by independents ... the first chain of 
gasoline stations and distributing outlets ex- 
panded their facilities with the growth 





of the automobile industry and became very 
powerful factors in the business . . . inde- 
pendents pioneered in the sales of premiur 
kerosene oils and premium gasolines at the 
time that the major companies were selling 
one grade of kerosene and gasoline for all 
purposes. 
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CANFIELD 'S 





BAce IN 1886, with the object of 
marketing the output of one or two 
Independent Pennsylvania Refineries, 
George R. Canfield organized The Can- 
field Oil Company. 

With a wealth of practical experience 
in the manufacture, marketing and ap- 
plication of petroleum products, Mr. 
Canfield enclihed his distributing busi- 
ness in Cleveland. Independent operators 
and marketers throughout the countr 
began to seek and profit from his knowl- 
edge and experience in lubricating oils, 
with the result that the business was ex- 
panded to supply independents with a 
complete line of petroleum products. 
ABOUT 1895, in line with this effort, 
Mr. Canfield and his associates purchased 
a plant in Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, for 
manufacturing petrolatum and _ refining 
Pennsylvania Crude. Subsequently a re- 
finery was built at Findlay, Ohio, to run 
Lima crude and all three enterprizes were 
consolidated into The Canfield Oil Com- 
pany. 

Supplying, encouraging and guiding in- 
dependent oil jobbers was then, as it is 
sod, the basic policy of the company, 
thereby winning the approval and patron- 
age of independents in every section of 
the United States and abroad, as a For- 
eign Department was added to the com- 
pany’s rapidly expanding business. 

Broadening its knowledge of the In- 
dependents’ marketing problems, Can- 
field established a series of retail outlets 
concentrated in a restricted area of North- 
ern Ohio. These retail outlets provide a 
proving ground for marketing and mer- 
chandising policies that are subsequently 
made available to Lndependent Marketers 
everywhere. 
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IN 1905, Canfield built a refinery in 
Cleveland for the manufacture of a peiro- 
leum substitute for turpentine. This en- 
tirely new product was welcomed by 
the paint trade and resulted in building 
up a nice business in this line which the 
Company still enjoys today. 

The Canfield Oil Company was always 

interested in developing premium prod- 
ucts, and early saw the advantage of 
Pennsylvania crude for the manufacture 
of superior quality motor oils. 
IN 1924, Canfield put in and worked 
out what is termed the straight-run Sharp- 
less Process for the manufacture of Pre- 
mium Pennsylvania Motor Oil. Canfield 
has kept pace with the advancement in 
processes of manufacture and_ today 
operates one of the most modern refineries 
for the production of Pennsylvania Pre- 
mium Motor Oils at Coraopolis, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the very heart of the Pennsylvania 
Crude region. 

During the years of 1925 to 1929 great 
numbers of the prosperous independent 
jobbers were bought out by the major 
companies; and their outlets, private 
brands and selling policies became the 
property of the major companies. Since 
that time, numerous new independent com- 
panies have been organized who are again 
Ronaiion their own brands and develop- 
ing new sales standards and policies which 
are again becoming the policies and 
standards of the petroleum business. 

IN 19332, Canfield pioneered the “Sealed 


Can” idea when it started to market its 








ANNIVERSARY 


YEARS SERVING OIL JOBBERS 


Pennsylvania Motor Oil in sealed 1 and 5 
Quart Cans for the protection of the 
manufacturer and distributor. Canfield 
was the first company in the country to 
adopt this method of marketing which 
has since become standard with the 
industry. 


This year The Canfield Oil Company 
will celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the company, and again we bespeak a new 
era of industrial prosperity for .he jobber, 
as the petroleum industry, which must 
serve the individual everywhere, lends 
itself to individual, aggressive, independ- 
ent marketing methods. 


IN 1934, to provide a Premium Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil that would afford a 
wide margin of safety in lubricating today’s 
high-speed motorcars, Canfield built an 
entirely new, ultramodern refinery unit at 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. 


IN 1935, Canfield entirely rebuilt its 
filter and packaging division at Coraopolis, 
introducing many exclusive features and 
completely modernizing the entire re- 
fining process from the crude oil to the 
finished product. 


Canfield knows the Independents’ prob- 
lems . . . its refineries at Coraopolis, Pea 
sylvania, and Cleveland, Ohio, its grease 
and specialty plants at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and its plant at Jersey City are equipped 
with every advanced, modern dicllity, 
strategically located to serve independents 
with the finest quality petroleum products 
at fair prices. 


THE CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 
General Offices . . . CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


gr ge 


TREASURER 


_ : 
Hinge asst. sec. "C2. X&. Foro Len, _, FASTERN DIV. }fe ingusy— FOREIGN DEPT. 
SALES MGR. JOBBERS DEPT.) A’ b Mong ~/U MANAGER RETAIL GAS DEPT. 


Refineries: 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Canfield 


Plants: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
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Making Improbable Speeds Possible 


we first demand for lubricating 
grease was insistent and disturb- 
ing. It closely followed the inven- 
tion of the wheeled vehicle and as the 
transportation of heavy burdens was 
shifted from the heads and shoulders 
and arms of men—and from the backs 
of beasts—-to the broader platform of 
the cart, progress was marked by smok- 
ing axles which added their protests to 
those that had started at the wheel-hubs. 


Necessity again became a mother and 
either by accident or design, the use of 
bear-, ox- or maybe behemoth-fat was 
suggested; being tried, it was not found 
wanting and free wheeling was given an 
early start. 


But with the development of speed, 
the transportation problem grew apace; 
animal fat in its natural state had very 
distinct limitations; the manufacture of 
suitable lubricants became a technical 
matter and research and experiment 
were important parts of a fast growing 
industry. 


The development of newer and better 
means of transportation, of modern high 
speed machinery, with its many lubri- 
cant problems would have been retarded, 
were it not for the fact that the lubricat- 
ing grease manufacturers, keeping pace 
with swift moving progress in the me- 
chanical fields, developed the special 
lubricants that were greasing the wheels 
of progress in thousands of manufactur- 
ing plants. To this has been added a 
distribution that makes it possible to 
secure the proper lubricant for almost 
any motorized vehicle as easily and as 
quickly as the gasoline that furnishes 
the motive power. 


So it may be said—and truly—that 
the development of special, solid and 
semi-solid greases have been important 
factors in making possible the amazing 
performance of the present day auto- 
mobile. 


The safety devices which go far to 
nullify the danger attendant upon driv- 


ing along the open highway at speeds 
that were unknown—even to railroads— 
a generation or two ago, depend upon 
proper lubrication for effective function- 
ing. Here, as at many points in the car 
of tomorrow, the new design or principle 
may wait until a proper lubricant is 
found—or, to use a better word—in- 
vented. The hypoid gear is an example. 
This type of gear permits lowering the 
center of gravity of the car, making it 
less easy to turn over. For successful 
operation it demands a lubricant that 


. reacts with the metal to form a new sur- 


face. Grease manufacturers were quick 
to reverse their manufacturing practice 
and make such a grease. The result isa 
lower-hung car—greater driving safety. 


Automobile manufacturers specify 
types and grades of lubricants they need 
-and almost every improvement calls 
for a new lubricant. The grease makers 
must supply all these types and grades 
wherever they are needed. The specifi- 
cations cover a wide range. 


Some greases must be waterproof, 
some soft and clinging, some rigid, some 
temperature resisting to the point of not 
being affected by either zero temperature 
or summer heat. 


Some three years ago, a number of the 
foremost manufacturers of lubricating 
grease felt that their industry would 
benefit through an exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas and that, as a result 
of this exchange, such wasteful features 
as were inherent to the industry,: or 
which had grown with the years, could 
be eliminated through close cooperation. 
Accordingly, the National Association 
of Lubricating Grease Manufacturers 
was incorporated and is today a “going 
concern.” Its members may be truth- 
fully described as grease technologists 
and not the least of their activities is the 
improvement of present products and 
the development of new ones to meet 
the needs of new mechanisms, so that 
as in the very beginning of the wheel 
and axle, grease may be tried again and 
again—and not found wanting. 


National Association of Lubricating Grease Manufacturers, Inc. 
2130 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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covered driveways, with the 


ral failing of mankind. So give the oil industry 
credit for being normal, not supernormal. 

The service station was a brand new mer- 
chandising idea, dealing with something which 
was new to the world, the automobile. For 
thousands of years the merchandising world had 
gained experience with the customer on foot 
and the customer on animal back and finally 
the customer on cart wheels; but the merchandis- 
ing history showed nothing as to the buying 
habits of the owner of a contraption that moved 
swiftly and easily and was going to be driven 
by old and young and women and children. 


The first service station, according to our in- 
vestigation, was built in St. Louis in 1907 by 
what became the Automobile Gasoline Co., which 
is no longer in existence. A year or so later 
it was moved to the west side of Twelfth Street, 
near the corner where the electric utility build- 
ing now stands. There the writer saw it, a 
small tin shack housing a couple of barrels of 
motor oil, and outside two old hot water tanks, 
on high brackets with lengths of garden hose 
from each so as to drain the gasoline by gravity 
into the automobile tanks. Clem V. Laessig 
is the surviving genius of this outfit and he 
stuck to tanks with gravity drain for years after 
good pumps were made. But this original 
outfit was a sad looking one, especially seeing 
it on a rainy day squatting in the mud of this 
vacant lot. From this beginning, however, his 
company became one of the best filling station 
operators in the country. 


Up to this time gasoline was dispensed en- 
tirely at garages and grocery stores, the oil 
companies generally supplying the equipment. 
The volume of sales increased and garage men 
were not prompt in responding to the call of 
their customers, since so frequently they were 
on their backs underneath a car when a horn 
would sound. The idea of service stations 
caught on, probably a number of men—accord- 
ing to our investigations—thought of them 
about the same time. We printed a few lines 
about the St. Louis station in our issue of May, 





, 
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Amony the very early gasoline stations in the country was this one at Detroit, which had already adopted the principle of 





gasoline pump on an island 


1910. How little we and the rest of the indus- 
try thought of this idea which was to be the 
forerunner of a billion and a quarter dollars 
of investment, is shown by the fact that we 
dismissed it, as did 99 per cent of the industry, 
with a few lines. 

As gasoline consumption increased in these 
early years, in percentages of 30 to 65 per cent, 
these stations sprang up over the country. Be- 
cause of the opposition of the garage trade to 
them and because big companies are more 
conservative generally than small ones, the 
larger oil companies did nothing with the idea 
until about the beginning of the World War, 
then they gathered up what little had been 
learned from the cheap tin and brick and wood 
shacks equipped with small gallon pumps and 
proceeded to go to the other extreme. They 
built a few marvelous and most expensive 
structures over the country, some of which were 
so grand that they were dubbed mausoleums and 
such they have proved to be, for they never did 
enough business to pay out. 

But no one knew what the behavior of the 
motorist would be as regards these stations or 
the different type of stations. The idea had 
to be pioneered by trial and error, as most all 
things are. By the time the industry became 
convinced that, the busier the street or the 
corner, the more gasoline business could be had, 
the speed of the cars increased, streets were 
widened, special automobile thoroughfares 
began to be built and the history of customer 
behavior had to be rediscovered and rewritten 
and some filling station investments charged 
off. 

Most people are prone to generalize and treat 
people and situations in mass, forgetting that 
we are individual human beings, each with a 
mind and peculiarities of his own. Filling sta- 
tions in mass today can be condemned and cor- 
rectly so, but they were not built in mass, ac- 
cording to our ‘“‘planned economy” of today. 
They just grew gradually, pioneering in a new 
line of merchandising all the time. Each sta- 
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tion was built because the builder had become 
convinced, according to his own mental capacity 
and method of investigation, that the station 


would pay. He had his reasons for so believ- 
ing and, as it was generally his own money 
that he was spending, he certainly had a right 
to his opinion. 

These pioneers did not have the elaborate 
traffic surveys we have today because there 
was not any traffic to speak of. They had to 
do a lotof guessing. Most of them guessed right 
for the moment but the growth of the automo- 
bile, of towns and cities, and the tremendous 
change in our manner of living due to this 
rapid transportation, now shows that a lot of 
them guessed wrong. 


When automobile transportation was speeded 
up it disturbed many service stations that were 
located where the autoists wanted to hurry 
past those points instead of stop. When traffic 
ways were built many stations were left high 
and dry on what had formerly been streets much 





heart of good territory with stations that rep- 
resent the minimum possible of investment. 

Oil companies have been damned for putting 
stations on opposite corners and close together 
on some streets. However, the critics over- 
look the fact that they may happen to be the 
only streets through the neighborhoods on which 
business establishments can be built, the rest 
of the districts being zoned against them. It 
takes a certain number of stations to care for 
a given number of automobiles. The writer 
has seen so-called surveys for service stations 
made by outsiders who surveyed such streets 
and roads as these and did not know the why- 
fore of the traffic conditions there. Today with 
fast moving traffic, and much of it, with the 
average trips much longer than a dozen years 
ago, the oil industry has some new problems 
to consider in locating service stations, es- 
pecially for the country driving. 

When roads were made of water bound 
crushed rock or every day dirt, traffic was so 
infrequent that any bush or even the car itself, 


used by automobiles. As _ city population served as a screen for toilet facilities. But today 
reached out to the country with the aid of the the brush is kept cut by the state and 
automobile, districts changed. Fine residential the traffic is so heavy that one of the 
districts became cheap boarding house areas 


and worse, with the auto owners moving out. 
Stations in these districts went down in business, 
even being closed up. Later some of those 
districts came back as business, particularly 
automobile sales agencies, took possession. 
After a few years of prosperity some of them 
dropped down again. 


One thing that the service station business 
nas taught the oil industry is that it must know 
as much about real estate as the best real estate 
men, aS much about the growth of cities as 
the telephone company does and as much about 
the vagaries of traffic as the best traffic experts 
and then be able to look 10 and 20 and more 
years ahead. Some oil companies, which did 
look ahead with this skilled knowledge, have 
been condemned for building stations out at 
the edge of nowhere. Today they are in the 





most public places in the world is the road- 
side. So years ago some smart oil men, in 
order to get business, started supplying the 
equivalent of the brush and the privacy of the 
roadside cf yesterday, by putting in good toilet 
facilities at their stations. Then came restau- 
rants, because mother and grandma of today 
don’t know the first thing as to how to fix up 
a box lunch for the trip. Anyway if she did 
the state police would shoo you off the road 
while you tried to eat. 

So service stations of today and tomorrow 
have to be located more in regard to when the 
motorist needs toilet facilities and when he 
has to eat than with regard to where he needs 
gasoline. With the long cruising radius of gas- 
oline tanks the motorist seeks the toilet long 
before he does gas. That brings up the problem 
for the oil man of how to sell enough oil and 





GASOLINE STATIONS AMONG THE LEADING ENTERPRISES 
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The figures given below for each place of business 
in the drawing are the number of that class of 
business in operation in 1933, as reported by the 
government in its census of retail distribution 
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gasoline to the motorists who does not need 
oil and gas, to pay for providing that motorist 
with a free toilet. In other words people's 
personal habits are going to have more to do 
with the success or failure of service stations 
today and tomorrow than any other two factors. 

This may seem fantastic and facetious but it 
is a plain cold hard fact. The president of 
one big oil company of something like a half 
billion investment, told me not long ago in all 
seriousness, that he actually was giving great 
thought and study to the toilets of his station 
as they effected marketing. 

With such a wide variety of factors over these 
28 years of service stations, it is no wonder 
sO Many men of so many different minds have 
come into the oil marketing business. 

All the foregoing has been given to show the 
things that enter into the cost of selling gaso- 
line other than just bailing out the gasoline it- 
self. It also shows that there is no uniform 
cost, because each station represents a separate 
trading transaction, like each horse trade. 
All men do not have the same ability at it. 
Some men could start with the finest stallion 
in the world and, by trading, finally wind up 
with a broken down plug and be out $100 in 
money. Then there would be David Harums 
who would start with the plug and wind up with 
the stallion and the money. The same is true 
of oil men and service stations, bulk stations 
and everything else in the business. 

The oil companies naturally seek to cover all 
these costs in their prices. They also seek to in- 
sure a profit to the retailers of gasoline whose 
livelihood depends largely on the oil business. 
Some of these retailers are good business men 
and operate economically but most of them, of 
course, are not or they would not be retailers. 
These retailers are quite vociferous at times on 
their own behalf. The thinning gallonage per 
station makes a lot of difference to them (the 
story of the gallonage is told in an accompany- 
ing article.) So in trying to cover their own 
natural costs and take care of the retailer, the 
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oil industry has established a marketing margin 
that is more than a given individual needs who 
can move into a town, drive a hard bargain for 
one or more service station sites and, from all 
the information that the entire industry has 
developed and to the getting of which the new- 
comer has contributed nothing, put up a cheap 
station, where he limits his free services and 
seils an ordinary grade of gasoline at a cut 
price. He can do this especially as his cost 
above the cost of the merchandise, for the entire 
station, does not increase as his business in- 
creases. That is he can sell 1000 gallons a day 
without a penny more operating expense than it 
took him to sell 100 gallons a day. A cut price 
will generally attract the extra gallonage to 
make him a profit despite his lower price. This 
type of a marketer generally advertises about 
how smart he is and what a wonderful man- 
ager he is. But he is not wonderful enough 
generally to be able to do business on an even 
basis. He always must have the privilege of 
cutting his competitor’s price or he cannot and 
does not live. It is good business for the oil 
companies to let such a man run, so long as 
he does not get too much business. Where he 
does they meet his cut price and then the war 
is on. 

Most every city and town has one or more 
such outfits, generally tucked away on a side 
street. Some of them openly state what they 
are, that they give less service than anyone 
else and sell only an average grade of gasoline 
and won’t wipe your windshield. While these 
may get business away from others the industry 
can have no quarrel with them because it is a 
fair open fight. But so many have come into 
the business with misleading and even false 
advertising that the public has gotten the wrong 
idea of what the industry itself is doing on mar- 
keting gasoline. 

In much the same way the oil co-operatives 
are doing business. The “dividend” that they 
pay is the two cents a gallon that the price 
cutter is giving away, the same two cents a gal- 
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lon that the industry has been keeping in its 
price mostly for the benefit of the dealers, who 
of course also are giving it away to the larger 


buyers. It is only a question of a short time 
when the dealer margin will be reduced, when 
the price cutter will be deprived of his talking 
point and the ‘‘co-ops” will not have anything 
to use as “dividends’’ except the 6 per cent or 
8 per cent or maybe 10 per cent they may earn 
by doing business on a sound economical basis 
like any one else. 

The oil co-operatives have made a great ap- 
peal to sentiment and have had the backing 
of state and the federal governments but they 
have not brought anything new to the industry. 
They do not operate any more efficiently than 
the good oil companies do, if as efficiently. 
They are only taking advantage of a fluke sit- 
uation which now, that the oil code has passed, 
will soon be taken from them. At the start 
of the code the industry listened to labor and 
the government and the gasoline retailers and 
increased the average margin of retailers on 
the promise of the retailers to keep it and the 





pledge of the government to see that they kept 
it by enforcing the code. The increase was to 
permit the retailers to pay the new wage scale 
to employes. The oil companies went ahead, 
shortened hours, raised wages and put on more 
men in marketing, all of which raised their 
costs. 

The retailers, for the most part, took the in- 
creased margin and gave it away for more 
business to the truck owners. The farm and 
oil co-operatives who had insisted along with 
labor that labor be paid more, so it could buy 
farm products at a higher price to the farmer, 
promptly got a presidential ruling that they 
were not subject to the code, so their 2 cent 
“dividend’”’ thus became guaranteed by the 
government. It is easier for an industry to 
raise margins this way than it is to cut them, 
but the cutting is at hand now. In the mean- 
time, however, the oil ‘‘co-ops’’ increased in 
number and strength, for the most part being 
created by ex-employes of oil companies who saw 
a chance to better their jobs, for which no one 
could blame them. 


State Tax Lists Prove Competition 


HE great extent of competition in the mar- 
i kouns of gasoline is proved by reference to 

the lists of gasoline tax payers kept by 
most states. These lists give the name of every 
gasoline tax payer in the state and in some 
states give the name by every county. 

On the next eight pages is the list of gasoline 
tax payers by counties for Minnesota. This 
shows almost 1800 bulk plants in the state 
where gasoline was sold and half of them were 
other than the larger oil companies. Note how 
the co-operatives flourish. In the other mid 
western states which are well cultivated we 
have a proportionate number of competing com- 
panies to population. In the east and the larger 
cities the competition takes the form of retail- 
ers who are most numerous instead of tank car 
buyers. 

Gasoline and other oil products reach re- 
tail dealers of the country through nearly 
30,000 wholesale tank stations. The U. S. 
Census of business in 1933 showed 28,455 whole- 
sale stations engaged in the sale of petroleum 
products. . 

An army of 109,000 persons is employed regu- 
larly in this branch of the business and there 
are 5300 persons on the average who are em- 
ployed on a part time basis. 

Only two other wholesale businesses in the 
United States employ more people than oil. They 
are wholesale grocers and wholesale dealers in 
farm products. More than one person in ten in 
the wholesale trade is engaged in oil distribu- 
tion. 

Payroll of full time employes in wholesale 
distribution of petroleum products is $174,000,- 
000, an average of $1590 per person. Part time 
employes are paid $2,630,000 more. 
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Large oil companies operate about 18,000 of 
the bulk stations from which gasoline and oil is 
delivered to retail dealers, large commercial 
consumers and the farm trade. In addition there 
are a large number of independent wholesalers 
and co-operative oil associations engaged in 
wholesale distribution. 

In most states the independent jobbers or 
wholesalers do about half of the total business 
in petroleum products. In the state of Minne- 
sota last August receipts of gasoline in whole- 
sale quantities totaled 50,139,000 gallons of 
which 24,540,000 gallons were received by the 
independents, co-ops. and large consumers. The 
remaining 25,599,000 gallons were imported 
into the state by refining companies. 


For the nine months ended with August the 
16 large companies received 151,168,000 gallons 
and the small companies 145,085,000 gallons. 


In terms of wholesale establishments in Min- 
nesota the small companies have a small lead 
over the refiners. The accompanying listing 
taken from official records of the Minnesota Oil 
Inspection Department shows 819 large com- 
pany tank stations importing gasoline last Au- 
gust, 785 independent oil companies, 169 co- 
operatives and 45 large consumers who buy in 
tank car lots. 


The largest distributor in Minnesota, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, imports about 20 
per cent of the gasoline shipped into the state. 
Next largest wholesale distributor is Phillips 
Petroleum Co. with about 5 per cent of the total 
business. The Texas Co. is just slightly under 
Phillips. Cities Service Oil Co., Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. and The Pure Oil Co. follow with less 
than two million gallons imported last August. 
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Lists of companies paying gasoline taxes in ROINOE Retteiihitsstieiratccincininniaiaten 7 


North Carolina 














- 6 North Carolina ccc: 50 

the various states give a good index to the num- bracers ec ccccccccccccccccscococccce oat Pa Dakota eccccece cevcecee ° yo 

ber of individual companies in the wholesale  jowa oo ssee 796 Oklahoma .......... 430 

branch of the business. These lists are not avail- Kansas ........ ee 2 

able in all states but a count of recent lists of 45 Louisiana esianciniidiwacieeciashde 48 PCUMGYEVGTIS ..c:ccciccccscace 

states and the District of Columbia shows 13,- sree oP sssseeeeneeneensenenseneenss . — —_ Se 

630 individual companies paying gasoline taxes yyaccachusctts 80 South Dakota enn 

on tank car receipts. Michigan ........ TENNESSEE ....cecececcecceceece 
Following is a tabulation showing the number Mississippi I iciiicinniiniechontean 

in each state: pS) eee a ae | i) ) SRA RRe eee er ee Ce eee 

PRN onic wctacxextceccdomiues Vermont .......... 

Alabama ........ eT Se ae CORRGCHIOUE sccisessccccsscicccose 128 1 ae eee or Washington 

PUAN ccsuaccuchvcsieusgusnansse 38 Delaware nicki ae New Hampshire ............... 52 West Virginia 

ALKADSAS ....ccccceccccsccccccscees 108 District of Columbia...... 30 INGU FOTO W  cccvccivecenstcsnicces 50 WRUNG Scncoceccsesetqecccones 

CAVINOPUD:. sccsasacssccscasensicins 129 RID? scsbicsterscancenaciaeeeens 27 INGW BEGRIOO  ccccnscciccsereisccs 61 Wyoming ..... sidumacsiatane aeden 119 

COMOTARG: scicacicisives sdeuapmadiabae 267 COTE ees ccctiecitivaesivinnes 2 We We 678 


Many Oil Companies in 


Every Minnesota County 
















































Town Company Gallons Town Company Gallons Town Company Gallons 
Ada Annandale Barnum 
Standard Oil CO. cccccccccccsrssccccccccccreecerscereee 8,082 MIINUNIO? CINE GODS ccinicysccevetsavitinennssasencandeutanesh 6.482 SRN Ge Gls asccccieindccceddeeicens 20,330 
Deep Rock Oi] Corp, ....ccccccecccceserteteeeceeeneees 9,891 CURIOS SEVIS OF) CO. cvsccicccecsiicsccinessascciee 8,015 Barrett 
Herman Of) C0. .....ccsccccccsecceressesccsscevee 10,056 SRee OlF Cae sccccassncnn 8,049 BOFFERE OFF COy. nscccccssceccssccsnens 15,894 
Ada Coop. Creamery Assn.. 15,790 Anoka Battle Lake 
PORES OE. Kascisiedieun 32,089 Standard Oil Co. ............ 40,842 Standard Oil Co. ....... sia 10,207 
Conrad Knutson WNAX Fuir.. 4,533 Hastings Oil Co. ........ 32,024 Consumers Coop. Oil Co. 16,011 
Adrian Kunz Oil Co. 15,651 Lake Region Oil Co. ......... 6,273 
Sim TGRHE Oil CO: ccccscissccciecescsenessssncnccosneneses 19,544 Main Oil Co. cakes 31,940 Baudette 
PIE Ce CG da cickcncecstincsasirnenenvavs : 39,922 Phillips Petroleum Co. 55,978 SEMIIIOUR (CREE © HORS, aiacenitecsncacusesecucicceeceuauaacan 26,879 
Farmers Indep. Oil Co. ........:.:.ssssscscsesseee 15,996 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 23,931 Western Oil & Fuel Co. $1,810 
Adolph Simelaio ROAMING COi  nceccccccaccscesssesscecsscssce 15,957 Beardsley 
Standard Oil Co. 29,738 Appleton PRI CRU GAR iatnssataiesencnctalacsoccncspcceacensi 17,742 
Anrian Standard Oil Co. woe. Beaver Creek 
Standard Oil CO.  cccrcccsccsccrcssessersssssees 12,962 Appleton Oil Co. .......... PROMI PEE IOS: baasisserecchitstececsniiautodistinnios’ ~acaiteaeed 
Adrian Coop. Oil Co. ... 7,884 Sinclair Refining Co. Becker 
Aitkin ro ae ee 5 | eee Poem OPER CO Sncieticcsctntncsscsievaiocedcadonion 16,701 
SEMRRIE CEE Ce sssccccssevnsessicaicessesansesorsesc™s 22,846 Arco . Belgrade 
Pure Oil Co. 14,136 ie Gh? Oh oe 6,502 Sen OPN lO i 10,174 
Cuyuna Oil 23,984 Argyle Central Minn. Coop. Oil . 20,906 
Independent Oil Co. ...... 31,966 ame aa CU RG a We OR EN: doi rendihidemlicccinsoannstcorecsusccmmenaas 15,963 
Sinclair Ref. Co. 5,913 Deep Rock Oil Corp. ..ccccccccccssssscccscsscsssesce 13,599  Bellechester 
Trackage Oil System ..... cee sae 8.102 Arlington Brmbimemceter QE Ce kccccscccccsceseccccdiccssrsccurs 8,002 
Cummings Bros. Oil Co. ...---cccceeeseeeees 8,185 Aohiete Oi Ga. 7,922 Belle Plaine 
Albany Bomrw. CH Cs vo ncenscncetsccsdenciccess 7,971 SORIANO, CONE ORS ces sci cscsoueessesstssssvendsparatoaie 6,481 
Albany Oil Co... eee ee 16,097 Independent Oil C0. cceccccsssessscssuesssessseeen 11,984 Belle Plaine Oil Co. .... 11,819 
J. B. Cremers Oil Co. ; be : 13,406 Kurtzweg & Kurtzweg 8,033 Cities Service Oi] Co. ........ 15,903 
John Silbernick Oil Co. ..........ccscsescsses 13,047 Sibley Co. Oil Co. 8,017 Independent Oil Co. ......... 15,799 
Albert Lea Asbury Moore-Backes Oil Co. 0... miesee. SOREN 
Standard Oil Co. ccccssccscccccccccccccccsccscsssssnnse 89,524 Asbury Oil Co. ssssccscccesesesssstee ssonceanninnaiail 22,072 Phillips Petroleum Co. w.eccceceeecseree 24,089 
y pied oie ‘ Bellingham 
PETGHE Ea GEE GB. Keictasscicccesiseisecsiccriocses, GEES Ashby St ‘ 
: pepo _ “— ™ Rt 9, ee ee eee Te 8,090 
Albert Lea Marketing 12,269 Standard Oil Co. .............. 8.076 Sinclair Refining C = 
Berelund Ol Cok ccccccicssess. 11,859 Hans Fian = 5,948 Belt BIF ROMMING CO. -.-...errcersscscenssresensees 12,110 
Champlin Ref. Co. ......... 16,024 Farmers Equity Oil C0. sccm oe ee F 
wie m4 . \ pel gyn ee Dene Ge CO. sess SS 6.500 
CROW Bere ICe CO Ce css css ccivcesensesssas 37,969 Askov F os hal apaseke: tes 
Freeborn Co. Coop. Oil Co. 69,512 Standard Oil Co. ...... 6,604 Se Dil COL eeresseessesnseennennes 31,869 
Farmer-Labor Oil Assn. 15,912 Pine Coop. Oil Assn. .......... 23,330 Bemidji 
I MN CR aaoniccracdeaceicciccnieccsacaiaciaaan 432 Atwater oe ets nec oi), So, RPE SEIS Te F 78.047 
Mid-Continent Petro. © =». 24.034 SSE aancmel CHD Ci icccseiccesiccctncecccncdccsentsinsican 16,693 Bender Bros. .... 35,952 
A Se aS eee 39.926 Aurora Beltrami Co. Farm. 1 7,960 
Phillips Petroleum Co 31,835 Standard Oil Co. 8,068 Bemidji eee 56,184 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ciccccccccccceccceseeees 39,698 RRORSO PPOGUCES Cow iccnccccncessinccscccceccsacesese 10,055 Ce ER CA asic scnin cassia 39,671 
Shell Petroleom Corp. ....... 7.964 Austin Deep Rock Ol Corp. sc cciccccccsccsseecessere 15,963 
Sinclair Refining Co. ...ccccccccccceccceeees 12,090 PAU INURNE GEE OND asic Sausiicersa tnstniuiondaiconseeneeds 59,243 Can Oe Oe rien 8,018 
Sherry Cl Cee. cccssiscsssecss20 76.573 CN CR i civscsneccoristcecacsvinaceimccocs 8,010 Leader Oil Co. .......... 39,910 
Wilson Oil Co. 7,963 OL Stee A Pes TR TR csssicsisecevenicas - ceantceass Mac Oil CO secsecsseeeeeeee: 32,002 
Continental Oil COs. s.cecscisecicsescecssne 8,053 Cities Service Oil Co. on 16,135 Northwesterfi Oi) Cv. ......ccccoccsccsssscscosscees 47,733 
Albertville Firestone Tire & Rubber ............c.ccsee 16,016 Socony-Vacium Oil C». 23,843 
Slaw OIE COOK cscsiicivecssscessanss echo 16,666 BaEINGOIE THOT CORD. cescscsincssincsnesiccccecieceen..  <octeinccad Skelly Oil Co. wee. ccseen 16,125 
Alden Mid-Cont. Petro. Corp. ..... $1,793 Western Oil & Fuel Co. ......c.cccccccccccosses 39,897 
REM REEE COTE CG: cccsccesscersssesacadcsscctecaccciesen 5.046 Mower Co. O'l Co. on 92,560 Benson 
Alden Of) Cas. <<sis. ; ; ees 7,927 Philbips. Petrcleurn Co. .cccccccscccsecsccsssseccceess 39,771 BORING ON GA nists cicittncicsorcedonssaclecmmceia 23,179 
Freeborn Co. Coop. Of] Co. cecccccenee 7,920 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......ccccceesceeeeees 15,908 Bregel Service Sta. 7,983 
Alexandria Sinclair Ref. Co. = 13,995 Logan Oil Co. ............ dl ct eee 24,053 
Standard Oil Co. ... 40,940 SREY Gil CO. ccccccenesces 24,028 Socony-Vacutm Oil Cd. .....0....-ccscessceseoeee 23,768 
Siemseen Oil Co. 37,093 yk oes ; 48,313 Sinclair Ref. Co. ; 14,082 
Cities Service Oil ¢ pe ere 4,990 American Seventy Corp 7,959 Swift Coop. Oil Co...... 23,886 
Dougles Co. Coop. O'l Asn. ... 15,819 Continental Oil Co. 8,040 Bertha 
Phillips Petroleom Co. ....cccccccscessssccsseee 23,998 Avon Standard Oil Co. .. 6,482 
Socony-Vacuum Oil C», 39,436 BE CHM COS | dicerithisiccansscmnsnriscctiaiaspens 5,993 Bottemmiller Oil Co. 7,698 
Sr CIE Cle ccktbitncnceceensicctavecnvens 15,815 Backus Bethel 
TRIE TROTGE CGk vives ccsncccccesccssessaecece 12,050 Been “GUI GARG” scrasaccecavssciligccesoachesteeeiuasecaion 8,018 Meme OC aici es 6,478 
Skelly Oil Co. ............ eal . 16.120 Bagley Bigelow 
yo! ge | Ly neem” PM CORE Ce asi sise cesses cateienisenensccquneians 26,793 SUI |G Ol sseehiieuiratceniemtinios 6,093 
Texas Co. Loe Mit . 26,161 Cooperative Oil Assn 18,249 Big Falls 
WU CE COG ca dicacise scinsdaccictecceissréntsioninintiol 95,673 Polk Co. Coop. Oil Co. 23,862 Se I IS Giesasesiuccsncatcnmeananedl 6,480 
Alpha Balaton Big Lake 
MUMMETORUN GQINR CHGG. scccsccedecsccetsintscsumerseninase 12,653 Standard Oil Co. 16,309 RUROINI Ch scsnessiceccciinsacaecnncteaaseoneees 7,875 
Alvarado Jalaton Qil Co. 15,929 Bingham Lake 
Alvarado Oil Co. ........... eer A Continental Oil Co. 22,208 RCO IU GG Scincisitsiacdiccsmiccrvicinsivttniseed  aaccesnan 
Amboy Barnesville Bird Island 
MIMI REI No co a ce Be ia eeacsoem 8,073 I OT i iis iicscecteanseontinaasicsbemeeianaces 10,209 WOT GI Ce ciacccscenesditetrtentititir ces $2,055 
Farmers Indep. Of] Co. ....cccccccccccccessescccces 15,935 Cities Service Oil Co. 15.8.0 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 15,797 
Angus Deep Rock Oil Corp. .... 23,994 SOT CE Co. cccncasecsccccionss : . 23,978 
SUBNGORe CE COs. sccccceicicnicinn 16,252 Farmers Coop. Oil Co. ...............0c000 39, R26 Biwabik 
Angus Coop. Eley. Assn. .....ccccccsssseccsess 7,989 Fin CED BRIG ciccsatnstcernccrtreteccenstieeniinion 16,248 Northwestern Oil Co. . .. 45,076 
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PENNSYLVANIA PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 


OW approaching—in 1937—his thirtieth year 

of service to New England as a militant inde- 

pendent oil marketer, Louie D. Pierce is in 
commanding position to look backward and to look 
ahead. Mostly he looks ahead. 


Regarded by all factions as the dominant figure in 
the genuinely independent wing of the industry, an 
outstanding gourmet in partaking of the bitter and 
the sweet, richly endowed with that native shrewd- 
ness and humor which has earned for him the title 
of the David Harum of New England Cil Men, Lou 
Pierce, as all his intimates call him, sits back in the 
full ripeness of a life “heaped up, pressed down, and 
shaken together,’’ and plans for greater achievement. 
Always greater achievement. 


To have survived almost 
thirty years of striving to excel 
in service, to have witnessed un- 
told hundreds of fall-outs in the 
Big Parade, to have tasted the 
salty blood of battle—clean, no- 
quarter battle-—year in and year 
out, to have lived to see his 
modest start with one little 
horse-drawn wagon grow into 
a fleet of modern trucks which 
covers the high roads of New 
England like a swarm of honey 
bees—or hornets—is not enough 
for this sturdy, two-fisted des- 
cendant of the old New Eng- 
land whalers—that era when 
ships were made of wood and 
men of iron. He is always plan- 
ning greater things—chiefly for 
the joy of achievement. 





Thirty years ago Lou Pierce 
closed out his textile mill ‘“‘be- 
cause the business was getting 
too tame”’ and decided the oil 
industry needed his hat in the 
ring. 


It has been said that in cer- 
tain circles this little hat—not so small in size as a 
hat—was viewed with derision. In other circles it 
was viewed with pity. In still other circles it was 
viewed with hopeful interest. 


There was yet another group of tough-bitted New 
Englanders. They cheered lustily as this beardless 
David of Oil followed his hat into the ring. Without 
hesitation they determined to help put this little oil 
company on its feet. For thirty years the ranks of the 
Satisfied have been swelling as the column continued 
to ‘‘move up.” In the Minds of his friends he typifies 
the fine, honest, old-time merchant of the cross roads 
whose integrity and energy built up this country from 
the homely homespun of colonial days to this present 
era of top hat and tails—and bonded indebtedness 
without being to blame for the latter. 


His parent company, the Pennsylvania Petroleum 
Products Company, headquarters in the capital city 
of his home state of Rhode Island and radiating from 
here he operates a chain of bulk, service, and tidewater 
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Petroleum Products Co. 
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stations which covers every crossroad, grist mill, yacht 
basin and wharf. 


In Providence he built, eight years ago, the first 
and largest automobile service plant in Rhode Island. 
An institution where every service from paint strip- 
ping to car finishing is so well thought of by the mo- 
torist and business house that even his competitors 
send their trucks and motor cars in to have them 
serviced rightly. 

Located in a territory always famous for its divers- 
ity of manufacturing interests, and being an old-time 
textile man himself, it was a logical step to branch 
out into all fields of machinery operation and lubri- 
cation. This was followed through under the guidance 
of a staff of technical specialists 
whose activities are not con- 
fined to laboratory theories and 
experiments, but who are out 
every day on the firing line in 
order to keep apace with new 
machine design and operation. 


Pioneering the sale of do- 
mestic oil burners in New Eng- 
land, Lou Pierce managed some- 
how to live through those tragic 
years when anything with a 
motor, a fan, and an oil line, 
wes supposed to constitute the 
lest word in automatic oil heat. 
Driven almost to distraction a 
few years ago by the problems 
of servicing these burners, he 
quit cold as a manufacturer’s 
agent and sat him down to the 
designing of his own burner. 
Result: the Pierce Care-Free 
Burner in models of sufficient 
range and size to heat any type 
of home or public building. 


As Chairman of the Board of 
a group of strictly independent 
oil companies scattered through- 
out New England, he formulates 
new plans of battle, dictates each plan of campaign, 
commands every zone of advance, superintends the 
operations of every manufacturing plant, follows the 
pulse of every market move, builds his own tankers 
and barges in his own shipyard, maintains his own 
weather bureau to safeguard his shipping fleet, con- 
tinues building deepwater terminals from Connecticut 
to Maine, and makes certain that none of his auditors 
runs into danger of breaking an arm through posting 
black figures. His passion for black figures exceeds all 
other business emotions—depression or no depression. 

And on top of all this, he keeps so watchful an eye 
on the political situation that it has been said he is as 
much feared by the unrighteous in Rhode Island as 
was Teddy Roosevelt by the New York Tenderloin 
back in the Roaring ’Eighties. 

His comment on the present situation of the industry 
and the prospects of the future is characteristic of his 
infighting style: ‘Keep your eye on the other fellow, 
keep up on your toes, fight cleanly, and the future can- 
not hold other than success in the fullest measure.”’ 
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Gasoline Tax Reports Prove Minnesota Competition 


Town Company Gallons 
Blackduck 
Standard Oil Co. 10,207 

















































3 Dee BO cicdciiccticcicnnicnance DEG 
See COND OO. Sis cdseeiicncceaniadiniacesnsen 15,999 
Blomkest , 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. csccecseersssseeeeeeeees 7,859 
Blooming Prairie i" 
Standard Oil Co. ..........cccccccocccscccssssesescseese 6,455 
Central Coop. Oil Assn. : 39,819 
Elke Oi) Cd  cceccocccsccccesess 15,998 
Prairie Oil Co. ...ccscccccsssscccsersesseeccestsersenees 7,995 
Blue Earth 2 
Standard Oil Co. crcccccccssscesssreceeceescseeseeneees 22,679 
Cities Service Oil Co. . asi 30,011 
Continental Oil Co. ........ 7,966 
Faribault Co. Coop. Oil .... 37,738 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ....... 23,940 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .. 47,780 
Sinclair Refiming Co. -sccsscccccsereeereereseres 8,014 
Bluffton 
Langer & Weegscheid ....s.sssesesseseserseseeees 14,549 
Borup 7 
Cities Service Oil Co. ...cscsccceseeserersereeereeees 15,945 
Bovey wai 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Con crsccsesseesereeereees 7,962 
Boyd 
Skelly CUD ik « cacecetiticcicenncstsccereencntscrainnions 24,222 
Braham 
Braham Oil Co. .. 14,018 
Brainerd " 
Standard Oil CoO. .icccccssssccssseccerteesesrsenenes 108,805 
Consumers Oil Co. ..rccccccccceecesseertererees ~ 13,016 
Cities Service Oil Co. ...cceccceeeees 23,801 
Crow Wing Oil Co. .......... 48,011 
Farm & Labor Oil Assn. 24,033 
Houle Oil Co. 5,896 
No. Pac. Ry. 8,045 
Northwestern Oil Co. ....cecccceeceeees 23,791 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ..... Seton tee 40,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. «0... 23,944 
Sinclair Refining Co. ......ccccceceeeeeesreeens 41,775 
Skelly Oil Co. ..ccccccoccccccccccsescceesss 23,977 
Tee Pee Oil CO.  cccccccccccsee..s 24,013 
Texas Co.  orccccccre 115,051 
Turcote Bros. ......+6 = <eeaies 
Lake Region Oil Co. ......cccssssseeeeereerreeseeeeeee 7,993 
Brandon ro 
Consumers Oil CO.  crccccrerrecsecseeeesecrececeeeers 15,925 
Douglas Co. Coop. Oil Co. 31,778 
Breckenridge 
Standard Oil CO. cccoccsrcccrscrcccceccscscoceressesee 30,634 
Bois de Sioux Oil Co. ..... o- : 7,754 
Consumers Oil Co. «cee 15,908 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ..... 23,809 
Three Star Oil Car .ccccccccrcccscccscsccessssssssesecee 119,149 
Brewster 
Farmers-Merch. Oil Co. ....ccccccesceseeeseceeeeee 15,822 
Bricelyn 
Independent Oil Co. crercsccccsseeeeseeeeetreteens 7,928 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ...cccceceesseeeceeeee 15,877 
Bronson 
StmTRP CLL COe cscs cccscccsssscecscccsasescsessnves 
Farmers Union Oil Co. .. 
Brooks 
StamGard Ol CO. ccccceccccscsscccicssrcecsonaccscecssocs 6,496 
Brooten 
Stamdard Ol CO. sercccccessscccccessscrrcssscscceonceess sinaiadbaie 
Continental Oil Co. ... 12,824 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ccsccccccccrcccseseseeeee 16,042 
Browerville 
Browerville Oil CO. cccccscccscccscscsocccsscescesees 7,937 
Brownsdale 
Standard Oi] Co. ....ccsccccccccsccrcsseseee 6 496 
FTHOIBTOOR Oil CG. ccscccrscncescsccesstccscencesessocccess 16,077 
Browns Valley 
PRE WIE CG sn ecticicicccccicccicrincensscticssann 21,134 
Olson Oil Co. ...... 15,803 
Sinclair Ref. Co. 24.192 
TORT DES  cascensatarreccatetinrs tinct 8,000 
Brownton 
Be CONE Cs. eccsistancaccccecsajsvcaveccsenvicivae 32,327 
TREE COTE GE ccncctscccectataiacscativiastocrcasce 39,647 
Buffalo 
Standard Oil Co. ...... 6,516 
Continental Oil Co. 14,460 
Pure Ol Cok. scscccsccesss. 15,933 
Simonson Serv. Sta. .. ane 7,958 
SIE GORE SIDE. > sieiassicsnts deaccudndiieenteuncssasinenes 10,078 
Buffalo Lake 
REI GREE) CUR caccciceneccscnaparninnsicesanserna 18,287 
Tee UNG ck ntsc tccssescencsrctcnccicccesioses ceases 
Butterfield 
MUNN CREE GON, saccisnccinciccaonevnsckccssisnsncsveate 6.503 
I CIEE CW saisctssacacecaccunccshciniccrecsiits 24,153 
Caledonia 
SOCCER CR scr cccesrtnecssetcsacstcasiaccosscsvste 13.006 
Four Square Coop. Oil Co. 7,902 
Ee CORE COM. Ktcsccaneserssccacetes 23.894 
Bailey Oil Co. ... 16,208 
Calumet 
BRGTCOREOEE CEE COG nccccscecssttiacictinsissenies 15,830 
Cambridge 
See IN NE. accu casnesesvnceaseinasecatvistenienaves 10 145 
Cambridge Indep. Oil Co. . ’ 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
Bi Fe COR ccsicisonssins 
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Town Company Gallons 
Isanti Co. Coop. Oil ASSI. .....cccceccscceccceee 63,395 
BR Oe Os cakcissiasiescssnctiniccinteseaen 36,100 

Canby 
PUI SIE GUI sicacacecnsacsoncccincdszacmmmaanions 30,893 
Cities Service Oil Co. ......... 23,761 
Farmers Union Oil Cok ....c.ccecseeee 23,737 
SRC. AINE CAN. wcicictsntinnscgecceiecaaniac: ~ Geceadaias 

Cannon Falls 
PeRROEMUIN CHET OD sii cccstactadaidonaneciaddonaveitoice 13,018 
Continental Oil Co. iecationdd 8,018 
Shell Petroletwm Corp, .....cccccccssscccsscssecsece 15,951 
Faribault Oil Co. 16,010 

Carlisle 
Parente Cems OE Ck scscsssecnccincicceicasessacss 15,839 

Carlos 
Gaerne GI GME.’ cccéichiineicienigcuieeacinine. Cine 

Carlton 
Berney CP CO si ncceccescasecmcamcinadindiiees 80,503 

Carver 
WENT, VOTIOR OER Cea ccccsissciccscsiccescsrcsssoicns 8,043 

Cass Lake 
Sem CORE CS cicasacsivincsncseaccaneneaiccistese 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. ..cccccocseccssccescceee 

Cedar 
PI SIE SIO ssinissisissisttinactineiniacinicasasiamaasabeiaee 15,968 

Center City 
ree Ge CPR CO acscccssicscannetasrennccince 15,997 

Ceylon 
Cities Serwice Oil Ca. ccccccccscccccccsssecscvesess 4,957 
OOO COG. sissscaciesscisiccttetiacscscnsieins 24,016 

Chandler 
eNPGR GRER © CU | nckacaunceindactaniviansantbecundicis 12,574 

Chaska 
po | Lo ae | y: 
Burkhart Ser. Sta. .......... 8,038 
ee GORE Ge FOO CG. ecicctittciccccnceene” ees 
United American Oil Co. ........cecees 16,000 


Chatfield 
Standard Oil Co. 19,554 












Co-op. Oil Co. of Olmsted .......c:ccceeeeeeee 7,891 
Chisago City 

Chisago City Oil Co. .......... 8,016 

Chisago Lak:es Coop. Oil ... 23,673 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.  ccccsccssorssrcseses 15,933 
Chisholm 

See Ce OR acccnacecinccncssnieonisccesavanne 

International Harvester 


Northwestern Oil Co. 

Red Arrow Oil Co. ..... 

Sinclair Ref. Co. .. 
Chokio 

















See CIID CWI sescnsscasssiccccssacseustarccaiancionse 6,501 

ee, COO, CO BGG. cccnesesiscnsiessnccaisesors 23,938 
Clara City 

mM PRE COON, sass aceseccecenstssnesrsaignasatetace . 18,328 

CReeh Game GORE GM hsetcacsistciccassiscnlaseneisemane 32,071 
Claremont 

erent Comme Ute COTE ClO vsnicsccasssincccasnestoracons 14,391 
Clarissa 

Eagle Valley Coop. Oil Assn. ........000 39,607 
Clarkfield 

Consumers Coop. Oil Cox ......cccccosssscessseee 31,984 

RMI WE Ol aia as cissvecdecdarccdsbaisincnencton 14,401 
Clarks Grove 

PUNO EE OD risa cried dan coh anasbotancwsesavots 8,147 

Freeborn Co. Coop. Oil Co. .css..cccsccserseres 7,989 
Clearbrook 

WeUMUUNNOE CB EE CMDS Secs ccanicanuccesicsasiciastiaczenisas 10,212 

Polk Co. Coop. O8) Cai. ....ccccccceccscscsscs 31,736 

Community Coop. Oil Assn. 15,578 
Clear Lake 

ra ae I GOIN, Spnceacinssdccceccavenctaideieesss _stdeuieie 
Clements 

Seemann Gam GGG casecaicesscntnsinasscndshonicdeonuin 6,482 
Climax 

i NO) I" Se oe nee 20,458 

Farmers Union Oil Co. ........ 32,128 

Cities Service Oil Co. 8,053 
Clinton 

Standard OF) Cov. cccscscsseccscesesss ‘ .. 16,734 

Bigstone Co. Coop. ASSN. ..cccccccccccccccccecece 39,669 
Cloquet 

Pee: CF ORI 5. iicccnsas cuundenad anos casduiticecacilen 16,651 

Reed-Hynes-Quinlan Co. 88,023 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ...... sce Sey ten 

Ee GRUOUy  LAMIUNG cccnicintiisinininniisiagdeeniatiies 40,183 
Cokato 

Standard Oil Co. ......cccccccce. chniiapeiiaanbias 18,258 

Cities Service Oil Co. .. 15,880 

CORR OFF Cai ccecsissccsscs 7,997 

Consumers Coop. Oil Co. .......... =e iaeee 

Perea CRE Cbd csseccsccssecaniicccsinsccsscomeninss 6,411 
Cold Spring 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. .........ccsscssseee iiacmcinia 7,907 
Coleraine 

PeNCUE RIE COU. sscininthassniinesdasdhiedineseuioues 65,645 

Range Oil Prod. Co. ........... 30,349 

Reed-Hynes-Quinlan Co. 99,679 
Cologne 

Bm COR Gs cvvncssteenssciccicesiceveticisirirceceonate 6,334 

ST GEE Ge: cnsniasusatsnigtaichenssmamnenaiake 15,971 
Comfrey 

SR COE Ci, scsccaccnsicccncsscesinsowintinetintcin 6,118 

Tri-Co. Coop. Of] Con a.cccccccccorsrcssccccccscsces 10,090 





Town Company Gallons 
Comstock 

SONNE INN, ha iusihintcacstutobiecaasnicaniniaaes 12,961 

Comstock Farm. Coop. Elev. ccc 15,858 
Conger 

Freeborn Co. Coop. Oil ....c.cecscssecscceecessss 23,922 
Cook 

tS + eee a eras een 10,206 

Coak Coop. Oil Assn. ........ 13,898 


Range Oil Products Co. ciecccecccccccceseeeeces ; 14,171 































Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. w.ceeccccccccccsseeeees 23,896 
Correll 

Po | OC) name es 7,708 
Corvuso 

erent QD OG ccsnisiesicnskitmsieees Tete 
Cosmos 

ICN CR CON io se 7,986 
Cottonwood 

|): ee 15,813 
Cromwell 

| | i a eee 10,072 
Crookston 

em: CUE is icassnscntintceivacancenatedaccoiand 77,485 

Cities Service Oil Co. .. 47,764 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. .... 7,921 

Farmers Union Oil Co. 48,394 

OMe Ol COy cesecsesstesccicteree .. $4,423 

RENE ORNS seairscliccicereeneet ra, 17,992 

Polk Co. Coop. Oil Co. ... 15,879 

WIIG COUR Ce cicicccceceeseccins 12,815 

TOU eRe Wr PO CO CD sincere vicccniceedtindicascans 24,038 
Crosby 

SRRMIINIINE CONE GR cccgeccesiiccmesaaiccncudeacsered 8,052 

Cuyuna Oil Co. ......... 47,908 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. «0.0.0... 8,042 

Iron Range Gasoline Co. ciecccccccccccccceeeeee 15,942 
Crystal Bay 

EMO Wistlet Oll Cac cccccesccccarssscccisccscscace 11,763 
Currie 

Seema CRE Cy satsnseisenddenectenacte 6,480 
Cyrus 

CFI IE GI gihc stinchokeCcacndnicniensscedaxenaict 9,697 
Dalton 

RN OE Ci ccicerdisistensutdanniatacweneas 20,772 

Ma CIO OUR iit dcaaeacacercnandiacteaeasitabe 6,044 
Danube 

Danube Farm. Elev. Co. .......ccccccccesseresee 24,030 
Danvers 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .cccccccceessseeeeeees 7,934 
Darfur 

ene, CR ORR OA... ccnciaiiacetsiicicenes 62,173 
Dassel 

Standard Oil Co. 10,152 

Dassel Oil Co. ........ 7,994 

Wreissner Bros. 8,015 
Dawson 

SC ANN i aa ca as 16,628 

ee: CF C. | ecicciccsmnmner 16,014 

LacQuiParle Coop. Oil Co. 40,003 
Deephaven 

Petroleum Service Co, ........ccccccccccsssscecsesee 16,017 

SOUR OC PEE GUID. nrencodhccsnchennhiandeessanameciauhons 16,001 
Deer Creek 

Wee COON TD Ce csiccssccecnccacescenteatbacceces 15,647 

Farmers Coop. Cry. ASS1. ..cccccccccscesccceece 13,917 
Deer River 

SOMMNRI OPUN CO oasis cece ncn 72,064 

Warm: Coie TORO cacccccscsciccecaxadncnsivvnses 15,259 

I RI ON oes ccdncicancsenacicctnacesctcactadibns 8,052 

Reed-Hynes-Quinlan Co. ...ceccecccccsseessceeee 22,525 
DeGraff 

PUNO GRE COOL Sesctccccanccstnmiecniadnisciopadae 16,253 
Delano 

Standard Oil Co. . 16,766 

MUN GEE IM» ccdtcuccdinccucobceiemastetkiiticane 7,994 
Delavan 

Teeree Were CINE Gh atten 15,976 
Delft 

Cigtes Gerwice Oil Ce. sccscsccsccccicsccccres 7,917 
Dennison 

CRT CIGD OG eicccnecinesccecnsaisiticbiecrtees 6,143 

wemOe, Cog Onl Ci ciccctecnssmcmmsnan 13,931 
Dent 

Ny CI Ce siractiteatictiacsbniieen so 15,467 
Detroit Lakes 

a LSE eerereeee ee 69,283 

Wee COU BU, scciictataiectitiactarcncten 31,616 

DopGrett Trrlet. Qld Cai. cscccicecscececoteciscteccccee 31,926 

TR la iciiasencasnesernccecsatuasotiaieatens 16,104 

CRs GONE Ch sindstcsscccctensenntoncaeeantace 24,028 

et CE GPE OMG ciiseemtttindcn 8,014 

Phillips Petroleum Co. .cccccccccccoccesessseccssee 23,979 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......cccccccsssscccceccees 31,907 

Sell PetwOlerss Cae.  sccccceccsccssscveccsecccecs 27,899 

SE Git CAI bnsccnninnsstecnacnavecxednscuameeecnbiees 34,058 

Re CS cicisneeens 38,463 

Werte COTE Ci ic neciiccicccinenccessecs 15,784 
Dexter 

remem Gan (Cle \cicetsetitcscscinneacscansonions 6,479 
Dodge Center 

Phillips Petroleum Co. ....cccccccccocecccccececcoees 15,972 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ......cccccccccessscsces 7,909 
Donaldson 

Standard Oil Co. .... 10,177 
Donnelly 

SI CRE OR « apasteiciccstisttinticeies 8,082 

L, W. Wolking .. 7,991 
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Town Company Gallons 
Doran 
UR TEN I. ss cinicenssincsieinccstncecenecctonnss 26,418 
Dover 
Coop. Oil Co. of Olmsted Co. «0.000.022.0008 31,468 
Duluth 
RINNE ER SDS seccncccoctuncasocsssnieevencssosnsnens 471,624 
ES | | a ae 20,282 
AU MD, ic csecaxdbncpncsprdasizerinsusncaiebiveidasanes 31,339 
Community Oil Co. .. 63,191 
Continental Oil Co. ..... hie 47,771 
Duluth Auto Wrecking ............ 7,843 
Duluth Superior Transit 10,146 
NIN IIE Mie foo asc stsicedessicecatcarasenosscnis 8,040 
Great Lakes Oil Co. .. 23,784 
Kayell Oil Co. ............ 15,824 
Lake City Oil Co. ...... .. 87,144 
gg it C.| ik ©: ee coer . 346,596 
Nr WS ED ooo secececbaxedeccoozers 16,210 
Northland Transp. Co. .............. ... 80,388 
Northwestern Oil Co. ............ . 101,616 
re, Pn Ns Uncscsrecassscermeravesss oo 63,221 
RIN RDN MG asocc<avcvesvonsacossnsadbvasecsabece 56,079 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ...... 87.521 
EEE EE, MIDS, Cesenivecitnconscsucis 62,368 
Swan Of Co. nics: 89,810 
TETMSORL THANBTOR «..006025006sccecesneseeteenes 8,044 
I A pi ce scnsnbea scxeactausce 170,788 
NI, RIE, INN ODD,» anssinccssecsccensinctbeiessses 182,250 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. .............. we =15, 860 
WESterA Paint & VarntiGh ...0cccessrccaveccescs — ssiasooees 
BRRSTINRTD WET, COLD. 20 .csvesccccccesiasceseose 333,103 
Ie PIE MO cc seceseninvcncconcs 47,645 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 64,171 
Pe PEN I 5k... rsh i scocossistcnmiciaseecascassnedavinckee 2,538 
Dumont 
NORMAN ADEE MOD. - ccrcpssnssnsseusasencsiuepeneuiespnesesse 6,424 
Dundas 
Continental Oil Co. . ‘ Setar 6,431 
Dundee 
PN HOT GG, vecesicceccctcccscncscentsceensedine 12,968 
Dunnell 
MORNE MOOD GDS io ccccsssccssinscvevsuiendeteacnsents 7.949 
Federated Cooperatives ...........:cccceeeseceeees 8,008 
Eagle Bend 
RNIN MBER WS... sicascescacounccveucoweesntvictens 12,980 
Skelly AIS 05 cece ccaccascgu bia ieatesenevaeknauiaeain’ 15,992 
East Grand Forks 
BOE FROCK ORM COLD oicccssviccccscsscccsnss 15,909 
Earl Enright RAE eee eee 7,876 
Peoples Service Oil Co. . ‘ 36,160 
SUNN DED HAD... sas snsicescocccccsncctovacecneceioses 23,967 
Easton 
Mid-County Oil Co. ..... i Neat are Mae 9 16,052 
Echo 
NN Ns cscsn cestp nasastovecancshssecesseucenooswach . 16,028 
A MMR. MOEN OO ccpvensesaccnsscoseconenceness 15,868 
Echols 
NITE FOUR siciassch wccdsbusdeosesassactacgusstecsiosoes 24,107 
Eden Valley 
UUUINNIEE, PEE! NOUN... cccntnesenandusesevavdaniccscsstbas”’ | Teabossuean 
eS IE PER. OUI ID,. ecttscesesseissacccescsecosens 8,060 
Edgerton 
Standard Oil Co. .............. 12,951 
Muilenberg Oil Co. ...... nee 
Sinclair Refining Co. 6,058 
Edina 
Robert Johnson Oil Co. ....cccccscssscscsssccsesces 39,125 


Elbow Lake 
Standard Oil Co. 





Consumers Oil Co. ........ 7,963 

Farmers Coop. Oil Assn. 39,915 

RE FR, NE Oe Seve saceiccccnconcstecrenssociente 15,882 
Elgin 

Standard Oil Co. . i 6.503 

ONME NOMEN AMOS: \cbviesaciankescascacdsenieisebiscatsanesstens 7,962 
Elk River 

Standard Oil Co. Wecttndces 20,386 

O'! Co. of Elk River 23,919 

PR MDNR OI, sivtircnacesiacdacceninnecteesenss Sibectaiice 15,910 
Ellendale 

Standard Oil Co. ...... ; me 6,492 

EN IN cosas cxcarca cs cacabssmusaecisasionalapscsoceoanees 22,584 
Ellsworth 

PCI N HPTT SG, iccescscccckeccccecsessccacis : 12.969 

Farmers-Merchants Oil Co. 0... 31,894 
Elmore 

PIM RES © OOD, | ccscececsnssncnsoncentsngecseee 6,096 

Northland Oil Co. . eee ae 16,104 

Phillips Petroleum Co. ... RAPT or 15,926 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 7,974 
Elrosa 

Elrosa Oil Co. coma Mo ee 15,995 

y 

Standard Oil Co. ........... 75,881 

Ely Gas & Oil Gada ssassvees Oe 

Range Oil Prod. Co. ... mre ik 

J. A. Rothman Garage 15,919 

Tourist Service Sta. ........... peer ea 7,998 

Barnsdall Oil Co. .... OSE ROE ee eS 8,001 

I a a id a Siisek: » Pugtinaniees 
Embarrass 

BtariGhea OF] Co. ....cicccccccccesesss peer 

PINE CR NN MO cise dssckivncecisianssonsinavnbonnsns 15,9386 
99 





Town 


Emmons 
Standard Oil Co. F 
BN NE, ccscccchn aids cacescaubonicsasencseaceveesioce 
Erdahl 
Sn TR OTE Ce asics cv ivcccsccscesssassosces 
Erskine 
POIk Co; Coop: Oil Co. ccsciccisssissecescsecceoscess 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. 
Essig 
Brown Co. OFF Car. «.:...<.s06000; Nicveusecceeineaecoas 
Euclid 
Standard 
Evansville 
SOMMRUNAEIIR MOEN SER... Nascent ccaoavecesonsscscectuccacesscnce 
AOMMIONE ADIG NOOK. Siavesvecseseseessecesssssevseonsceeanss 
Eveleth 
EMRE IE PD ooinks fhvsavtaddcivsscsncsdabjonesuctn 
Best Gas & Oil Co. ... 
Range Oil Prod. Co. ..... 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Excelsior 
SGI TEE TG specie coenansnscevecaccnsesceccscesossse 
Lyman Lumber & Coal 
Pure Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ....c..cccccceeeeseeeees 
Fairfax 
Standard Oil Co. 
TRIER, OE VER IEE OD. oass ccsntccssnssicncenstcescce 
i PN MI TINA,“ Soenecenscasecscavensnsceacesseoess 
Dickmeyer Implement Co. ..... see 
PMP TAK Oil CO. cccccesecccvecseeesasecese 
Illinois Oil Co. 
Kieceker Bros. Oil Co. 
lairmont 
Standard Oil Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. ................ 
Economy Tire & Motor Co. 
Harber Oil Co. 
Lund Oil & Service ....... 
Melos OF CO. .cccecovsen- 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Shell Petroleum Corp. ... 
IE Rs icy ccancsdcshcuacndocseoen 
Faribault 
SE aie te G-'s SR 
NICS BOEVISE DE GOq. 202050 sccsiceessesnccsesessccess 
Community Coop. Oil As.n. .............. 
Continental Oil Co, ...... “ 
PORE EE DIR... access cece cncccsscsacs depnaisneosees 
National Ref. Co. ......... 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
med Star Oll Co. ic.ccss... 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Shell Petroleum Corp. ....... 
Sinclair Ref. Co. ........ ae 
Skelly Oil Co. ....... ‘ 
Soo Oil Co. 
Farmington 
Standard Oil Co. 
Campion Oil Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. ...... 
Farmington Oil Co. ............. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ....... 
MN EN No iagcoNicescednusesinssecntcreerbonceamnimecoes 
Farwell 
RNCU, Ot OG cans isceiceccenssstssecrccreveens 
Felton 
Standard Oil Co. ............. pvsoeaveasuegesecewasees 
Fergus Falls 
PRM CON MO, sidsicdseciicas once cceosssnsucneecatns 
Siemssen Oil Co. ............... 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Consumers Oil Co. 
OPM OE TT Gs cccsccessccsasess 
Fel Oils, THe. 06:..:65- 
Lindquist Oil Co. ...... 
Ottertail Coop. Oil Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. . 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. . 
Sinclair Ref. Co. ........... 


Company 





Oil Co, 


























i, W. Femina, TRG. c.cocccivecsss. 
Fertile 

PURMM TRIE TOOL Gs caccsucbiqunacesever-+schuctacssvees 

Cities Service Oil Co. ..... sseteesoaved 

RN PME MOUS aisissternceasateons cia sntasetinstncsaeces 
Fisher 

Standard: Oil Co. ........;..... 

EE GORE OO cise tacsvceccecssse 
Floodwood 

Standard Oil Co. babsauvansctekbslota keene 

Northwestern Oil Co. ...... 

“EO. COOP. CH ABBR. x.iccsccciscestcccass 
Foley 

ER UINNSIANEN EDEN MO, « ccvesscivccsnchsecpancncocr occuasnoes 

EE). &. S 

PUTER PEN ODD, on cssicnceesncnsecnavasiascceat 

Northwestern Oil Co. ....ccsss:sscossosscosesncee 
Forest Lake 

Standard Oil Co. 

Carpenter Oil Co. 

POPCRE EMO CUT Gy. assess sven sccscesscissescesasece 
Foreston 

REOPEN RI acasshcenchesscacastavmnaracbinte 
Fosston 

UIE Pek ROR. ccaschistiescraperrencniic 





Gallons 


6,500 
5,930 


8,047 


8,071 
7,916 


23,872 
20,415 


18,283 
16,009 


20,321 
16,125 

9,946 
21,987 


20,388 
19.642 
39,703 


71,087 
55,849 
10,091 

9,895 
13,157 
15,921 
$1,654 
31,793 
16,274 
58,001 


$9,031 
24.013 
23,775 
142 
46,560 
$1,990 
32,095 
35,047 
24.076 
7,893 
14,097 
40,240 
23,627 
24,843 
6,345 
16,028 
7,907 
$9,845 
16,109 


10,213 


22,441 


10,146 
29,249 


6,499 
23,985 
23 


28,469 


23,813 


38,537 


State Tax List Proves Hottest Kind of Competition 


Gallons 
23,856 


Town Company 
Mickelson Oil Co. 





Polk Co. Coop. Oil Co. 31,858 

Rosebud Oil Co. 23,936 

T. A. Thronson 7,947 
Foxhome 

FOXROMG O81 CO. cccccsrncecsssssssoccseesesoccvessceve 8,051 
Franklin 


Standard Oil Co. 
Franklin Qil Co. 
Frazee 








Freeborn 

Freeborn Co. Coop. Oil Co. 2... 7,954 
Freeport 

Sen REN Ro eccccciccecrmetnes 10,234 

ROO TOC CEE COED. scssciscrssecvacicscsisccneses 8,051 

Ce ER IE eons civensscacccininincsccmmtvscnceserncoes 14,489 
Fridley 

Cre he Ce seve eeerniesseees 65,530 
Frost 

DEMING TUBBIG CO. . sicicccsccccesnierecatscecssenens 12,725 
Fulda 

PROMI GEE Ce ccsctrcssccvscngesssacciseccornssevee 


Fulda Coop. Oil 























Skelly Oil Co. ’ 
Garfield 

MINES OU IDS, cis svcsssccorecsatmsisnncsenesamaiine 5,882 
Garvin 

zon Co. Cow. O18 Col. cciiidsiic 8,030 
Gary 

SUR SRD Go Socdiccekcitisiranisiticcmeeevess 8,088 

Farmers Union Of] Co. cevesscssccsssccceccsce 40,035 
Gaylord 

PUNE FRR MG sovecossncesssvacvecsanstensc 18,265 

Cities Service Oil 15,960 

HOMO Oll CO... crccccscocese 21,174 

aR a er ae a co 16,027 
Genola 

PEDO TNE GS iasssssencsessasscvcvesivcdennenvecens 16,658 

PROTEC WENCERT OU GO. on.sciscsssscrcecevesecoecsece 15,892 
Georgetown 

ON. AIRE CB e. ocpcsvcctcicccccermnsnces desta 
Ghent 

i RS 0: a ne RE 6,097 
Gibbon 

eID, (NER (OID: Scena ee, ee 

Gibbon Oi] Co............... 24,034 

C. J. Johnson & Sons 7,905 

Ch” sas, NNER <cccs bs vccéussarcbaxsicvocamcotborcrolte 7,986 
Glencoe 

a I © IR 2 eo 10,185 

Cities Service Oil Co. ..... 15,855 

Glencoe Coop. Oil Co. 47,628 

PRMONNOIEE WUE RR cacccuvatscdsinaccovcaiaayaciee 32.068 

Indep. Direct Service 15,856 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 7,910 

Shell Petroleum Corp. 7,864 

Simelaiyr Mefining Co. c.cccsicccccccsccosvceccccss 18,176 
Glenville 

PHU TD. CR nds ccccccecsssciccssincacccerees 7,949 
Glenwood 

URN, GRE GG... dcsiviccccecccncestesccccassics cesses SEO 

Sinclair Refining Co. .... 6,022 

SEMI MER: RI aheccdcinenndektatceusdanncas 7,947 
Gluek 

RR EN DS. sa etasscecssunssivercserdccsvaccctomcnss 6,05 
Glyndon 

Standard REMRHORR: atin icskcarcaerane eal 8,177 
Gonvick 

| 2 ee a 20,467 

Pek CO. W660. OU Ce cniccicicnsasce 15,887 
Goodhue 

MUI MNT OEY ieee cvs cccececggueiteincsea’ . Sakae 

MN UNE, PUN GED vcccdasshnnssiecscacinsvavkevess 8,010 
Goodridge 

EOOMNENS NOTE OG, osc ceisivcscnececcerin 20,304 

ES REE IG, aceasnieantervisecenctactcincses 15,924 
Good Thunder 

OU: OPER 0G hvccdiccncescccsccivsediceeccccsis 6,486 

MU RG cic eescicascscaxecnsanincc 7,957 
Graceville 

US» er ree 23,170 

Community Oil Co. 8,083 © 

Graceville Oil Co. .. ieecenas soccve | 

SOUPS PROT COG. ccsssicesi seicccssscecicneces 6,059 
Grand Meadow 

standard O81] Co. onccsccccsccsss 13,078 

Shell Petroleum Corp. 15,965 

SOME GREE WoO Seceass cee chescscktaceesccmeecsacpaes 8,023 
Grand Rapids 

a |, 2, eee ene 67,507 

Bentz Serv. Sta. _...... 16,084 

OOTEEEE CO. ciccvccccsssssese eee | 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. ................ 15,927 

Northwestern Oil Co. ....... 39,884 

Skelly Oil Co. = 32,156 

SO REE RU caaraaibencatNcstuaticstivehiccesccves 23,971 
Granite Falls 

Standard Oil Co. ......... 13,094 

Granite Falls Oil Co. 24,027 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 16,064 

SOCONFVRCuNM OF) CO, .ciscsccccoorccsscvenss 23,875 

pig y OAM, 7 me 0 | TE 0”, ee 24,016 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


NEWws 











Other Western States Have Minnesota Competition 





Town Company Gallons 
Greenbush 

mee | CO Si sccsceicinecceciscamcizicutctions 6,484 

Lake Shore Coop. Assn. 31,764 

Western Oil & Fuel Co. 7,925 
Green Isle 

ee RI SCE EMC. ccpncaasavasccadaccatenccedinanees 8,047 
Grey Eagle 

a | i 9, eee 6,057 
Guckeen 

eemenen? (GIORGI secscccidracsdsicsaicouccndguusies 12,838 
Gully 

PEI? BEE CID uccncuiussasvenoniaunsectvncetconcecs 8,076 
Hackensack 

II IED Ce hascnsccccccincncsiteccaniccadstenes 
Hallock 

RMI CE IO snsncenasccssacasscincssancesavensasss 

Cities Service Oil Co. ..... , 

BARRTOCN OR COE. cvcsscsassieccncsivsse 


Kennedy Trading Co. .......... 
Lake Shore Coop. Assn. 
Halma 




































Kittson Co. Of] Co. «..<cc..0100 debenceuseueucivies 7,932 
Halstad 

SURO CNN CG sicssirevsstascissctncsvacssvcrsezve 16,210 

Halstad Elev. Co. .............. 31,991 

Western Oil & Fuel Co. 7,635 
Hamburg 

ee Re INO a ccescccseati salar Vaeasencenadatibaldn 8,092 
Hampton 

Hampton Coop. Oi] Asem.  «<:..cccsccossccccce 7,989 
Hancock 

Hancock Oil Co. 40,025 

Steinbring Oil Co. 15,863 
Hanley Falls 

RR, NM Eres cca cocedsnecctuvdboewestnnce 12,989 

COO CR Cae ccicitsncescnccsconvercasccseaccs 15,905 
Hanska 

SEMEN ORE Os sins pnscscintees sccisticnscccacstons 6,480 

CN Re i 7,960 
Hardwick 

SEPEUE GREE Gk Ganccessisicadicacetsdi occdienacaaes 6,493 
Harmony 

SONNE, GONE OG, | hisvisanncieccsnsccvensescccedisascces 14,650 

COMRIMOGMURL OU CG visciccccccccaccrneraccserss 16,014 

Farmers Corp. Oil Assn. 15,722 

Johnson Bros. Oil Co. 16,057 

OU CRUE GEMS sicsisscaaticeascataacedasencorsicceaes 23,768 
Harris 

reer GUE I. ncsinccanacheadccicetcencasecspecnares 15,956 
Hartland 

PTE OED OE. “ccs okcesumatnacosii: Gaetan 
Hastings 

Standard Oil Co. 10,167 

Hastings Oil Co. 7,949 

BOOR? GE CG. | ccscsidececcincs 32,200 

Mutual Oil Co. ..... arn 8.006 

Phillips Petroleum Co... 32,067 

PROEHOF OTE CO, sistssecj.ccssscisconsse ieee 8.050 

Sen BONE. CGs cccihsesvccnscctctrincccnss eee 7,917 
Hawley 

Standarad Ol) Co. discccnccnx ee cteeteats 10,185 

Heimark Bros. _......... %. —_ 7,965 

Silver Lake Coop, Oil Co. .cccccccccccosccssss 31,729 
Hayfield 

SD PD AR sc icisccicisenivessdetlicasedRbics: eedeuslate 

Farmers Ceop. Oil Co. .... ‘ 15,966 

Hayfield Oil Co. ccccciccssess- Kenepeeensneanndca > ‘aengulal 
Hazel Run 

COMereONGR) CHE Ce cicisscccscsccdsiececesss 30,503 
Hector 

eee GE CN, assays dassivnacehRccearivneseedic.) eae 

IN, MER ON ioc hi tcncsicicwsccusaicdecevsnencse 16,007 

eee, Ta OD Cae vecicketecccescicasseomavenne 32,144 
Henderson 

SE EE DO. titacantaccccosacenemnenton 11,779 
Hendricks 

Standard Oil Co. 6,480 

Hendricks Oil Co. 15,897 

GU Mia, IER sa seetshenscaccancesaacgiccistmonsians 20,237 
Hendrum 

Ms Ee PROIIO,, .. - scccskiniccicncaspccicacencicbiadacendane 23,685 
Henning 

eee (GE CR. ccahisindicccdenmninins 6,572 

COMING, COO CUD wnnincrecinccsciccctiocscssece 16,024 

Henning Oil Co. ..... senisacenatntscoiscknecnts 8 069 

Th. BE, SMOMRMOON OR) CO. seccccccrsincsiccvree 7,941 
Herman 

ro, BR Si porer enue roreaerr erent 8,053 

CM SITE Ca acdatiscactessccscatsciaisrseeries 15,886 
Heron Lake 

n,n el assateeartnubians 16,137 

Farmers & Morchants 15.954 

Heron Lake Oil Co. 8,051 
Hewitt 

Community Oil Co. 15,878 
Hibbing 

BEBOP OT COs ccccccpeccscseccccicivece 73,934 

Barrett & Langhausepr ..........sccccccccccsccccee 46,011 

Newcombe Oil Co. sateh ieee 49,772 

Range Oil Prod. Co. \................ . 60,483 

Reed-Hynes-Quinlan Co. cecccccccceceecceeeees 117,296 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 39,735 

a AS) Gs ee ee 31 681 

Strand Oil Co. 48.184 

Be er MINER EO ciccakcnpuiecesisavcanbaceecontolaeasaa 7,917 
Hillman 

Fis Th. ERAIOE . sisissicsviessicsscansecincncases eae 7,953 


February 5, 1936 








Town Company Gallons 
Hills 

Farmers-Merchants Oil Co. ........cccc000 24,013 

Wee Ga. GOs CR Git cnccchsctitcrince 15,926 
Hinckley 

Se I I ss ccciverccecssonanmecetoaneennens 18.336 

BRIG COTE CON scicenicasccossedccsacias 10,067 

Campbell Petroleum Co. .............. 15,834 

ME as teenceasncer tinder 24,037 
Hitterdal 

Fhewsetlk GB Lemisdad oncc..cccsccccsccscsccscsccecsss 6,016 
Hoffman 

I, NN CI Gaiicissninscncesnncsscceccndecdaiorces 18,292 

Lake Region Oil Co. 15,864 

Shauer Bros. Oil Co. 8,093 
Holdingford 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.  ......cccccccsccesees 7,952 
Holland 

WOM RN” GE sscccndcccsicanakanasaaedatwmsmsaned 7,971 
Hollandale 

Comme GOP VECE OEE CG. ncccciscseciniinscctcccccs 8,085 
Holloway 

PUNE PEI QIU) ©" dcccinnidecccnsacninasndanieneuaeued 14,567 
Holt 

EUAN TRE (DG sccinccsiecctsternaceteecancentoien 12,967 
Hopkins 

AN? OBER Cat ccccncncicbaccnserbencecacacadacien 16,824 

PRAMS PetToOletm CO. oiccecccccsiscccciscccscce 48,044 

Skelly Of] Cai scccscscss paltsuetalidcoionsmmansanioe 40,005 
Houston 

Rt ON CN a saccaceietscenascancanacesnasrns 6,496 

COPRROIERE QTE Cy... cncceescrsscnconssecsconccconase 6.420 

De i 16,031 
Howard Lake 

CueIee SOPVICW Ol) Ce. .nccsscccccsscersecicccasccs 7,924 
Hugo 

ne GOED \COGe  ccsiccaccsconccctckcbaceitbameteed 16,030 
Humboldt 

Humboldt Lbr. & Mechy. Co. .......c.. 40,324 
Huntley 

RINE? EY (GRE dissicsctaccchacdiccasscxeczasueetios 6,436 
Hutchinson 

a gL 5 a Re nee a 10,180 

PORE Gh SODA ncnccsisvicxieveccisscacsensavs .. 89,443 

PRUOERISOM CE COs cccncececescivcccsiccccs 40,097 

John Lind, Jr. . SETA peer epee ty 19,072 

Phillips Petroleum Co. . 24,042 

Shell Petroleum Corp. ...... 31,549 

Simonson Service Sta. 23,865 

Sinclair Ref. Co. 20,071 

ee GN Ce ~ ceiiiianiceccceemansenioue 24,050 
Intl. Falls 

Standard Oil Co. 37.272 

Wm. Jcernlin inet $1,928 

International Oil Co. 31,743 

Mint. @ Ontario Parner ..cccccccccceccscccscsss cree ah 

Arrowhead Direct Serv. 15,78 

Rainey Lake Oil Co. 40,004 

Skelly Oil Co. ... ‘ R074 

Johnson Oil Co. 24,013 
Iona 

Sumner GRE GEAR, sceccenecacieniccicksscacessucckvins 7,938 
Iron 

BROMO BRROG.  cscececeseccsccccscessse era ceca as 13,004 
Ironton 

Ps FO. GE GG cccncenssctsssccerccciven 31,985 
Isanti 
~ Tsanti Indep. Oil Co. 15,999 
Isle 

Standard Oil Co. 6,479 
Ivanhoe 

PERN OUTDO necsiscsiisniatesnncecoanens . ; 5.046 

Hoffman & Curtis 21,988 


Ivanhoe Oil Co. 


16,015 


Jackson 

BL, a a ee $2,378 

Cities Service Oil Co. 15,961 

Federated Cooperatives 7,995 

Jackson County Oil Co. 24,027 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 23.815 

Shell Petroleum Corp. .......0......ccccccccscccseee $2,500 

Share Oi Cae ccccccrccerece 1.950 

Lanning Oil Co. 6,444 
Janesville 

Standard Oil Co. ave 8,084 

Farmers Coop. Oil Co. . 7,967 

Janesville Oil Co. 23,811 
Jasper 

BN NE GND pice enccnsecaascnescsnsepicnaocetan 6,495 
Jeffers 

Standard Oil Co... eiesiinitein 

Farmers Coop. Oil Co. .... 29,865 
Jordan 

Jcrdan Oil Co. ..... 24,046 

Schmitt Oil Co. ...... ahead 6,073 

Scott County Oil Co. ... aesmumocentilia . $2,118 
Kandiyohi 

Kandiyohi Farm. Un. Elev. . wscucems GE,tee 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ....... 15,854 
Kar!stad 

Standard Oil Co. 8,152 

Karlstad Motor Co. 15,885 
Kasson 

POU COTE CO nc aiiieniasss tscccwenadsrinanneaiins 6,463 

Bailey Oil Co. . 6,430 

Steele Co. Oil Co. 15,984 





Town Company 
Kelliher 
UNE GEE COG Svceccaiccenscioeeennas 
Kensington 
Breen OR CA cccinccien 
Kent 
+ EDC ert cere cain pacaeneetes 
Kenyon 
Peper “QIN CS i iitcencinctatcccin 
Barnsdall Ref. Corp. 
Faribault Oil Co. Soma 
Kenyon Coop. Oil Assn. ...... 
Kerkhoven 


Standard Oil Co. 
Kerkhoven Oil Co. 
Kettle River 


Cc. A. FP. Coom OF Asa. scc.ccciccn 

Kettle River Oil Co. ............... eee 
Kiester 

meee Cte CINE sd icedcececcasensicancosenctlieans 
Kilkenny 

Seat Bema I cacecicsee> decaducsou“oueammdea 
Kimball 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Kimball Oil Co. 








BURN OREN MU) cacwideceathvekaisastertecdatnass 
Klossner 

Klossner Coop. Oil Co. .....1:...ccccccsc..00ee 

Shell Petroleum Corp. .......... 
LaCrescent 

Standard Oil] Co. ................ 

Miss. Valley Oil Corp. ........... 
Lafayette 

Lafayette Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 
Lake Benton 

ee CO ini 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
Lake Benton Oil Co. 
wake City 

SR OTR oe wciecanceccarticdeecencies 
Farmers Elevator Co. 
Lake City Oil Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
sake Crystal 
StanGard Oil CO  cccccccccssscrcercse 
Crees Cc Chee Ce accceiicsivecctcsicsucnsansnse 
ake Elmo 

Lake Elmo Oil Co. 
akefield 

po |) a, 37 a a ee 
Rue Fair Price Oil Co. 


oe 


ee 


os 


Sinclair Ref. Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Rossow Oil Co. .......... 
Lake Lillian 
SEM OTE RG sisctacassciietinimstnscacndupanaain 
Leke Lillian Oil Co. 
Lake Park 
Siem OR CO. cnivcictrncnss 
Big 5 Coop. Assn. 
Foss Oil Co. .. as 
Wai eee Ce CO: sesicsassnsannescemnratantian 
Lakeville 
Rs CTE Ce access censsnitcccsindaceuemnctainces 


Continental Oil Co. 

Phillips Petroleum 
Lake Wilson 

Standard Oil Co. 
Lamberton 

Standard Oil Co. 


Con 


Cities Service Oil Co. 

Se NE G  daitetetitntvenintnetticrncme 
Lancaster 

Standard Oil Co. .......... 

Lake Shore Coop. Assn. 
Lanesboro 

SEO COTE Ci onctnidincscerectsie 

Farmers Coop. Oil A sn. 

Root River Oil Co. ............... 
Lansing 

Freeborn Co. Coop. Oil Co. 
LaPorte 

Anderson-Reichert Oil Co. 
LaSalle 

Standard Oil Co. 
LeCenter 

Se GUE | OOS” |, ccckccvesssvocitiasaccnigiiains 


Continental Oil Co. 


Deep Rock Oil Corp. ..... 
eres (Che GA cette 
LeRoy 
SSE Cte COG. hcsecasiccinscccmnsnesssrnnomeiaien 


Lester Prairie 
Standard Oil Co 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
LeSueur 
Standard Oil Co. ..... 
Distel OF) Ce. cscs 
LeSueur Coop. Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Siketty CE CO. ciccccos ; 
Lewiston 
Stamdard CHE Ce. cncvccccrcccceccssccecs 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Winona Co. Coop. Oil Co. 





Gallons 


6,081 
7,976 
7,950 
32,209 


14,581 
24,032 


47,900 
8,016 


14,047 
15,976 
14,391 
24,191 
16,007 
31,839 


19,489 
24,011 
37 
1 


1,374 
0,179 


ro 


19,463 


14,363 


16,690 
$7,473 


19,468 

47,77 

16,108 
7,855 


16,032 
8,036 
$9,905 


6,478 


18,308 
15,946 


10,199 
$1,764 


14,458 


19,068 
16,095 
15,889 

7,978 


13,008 


18,359 
16,031 


29,121 
40,034 
15,866 
15,928 
40,007 


6,594 


15,897 
15,872 
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Every Minnesota County Has Many Oil Companies 





Town Company Gallons 
Lewisville 
BOUND DEE. By, cccisacscccocescescesoeensecesvavonses 6,504 
SIRE DUR TOD, Gcceusiseenstsoscccnssis envine¥ibacatndsiein 15,906 
Lindstrom 
RUMINENIEE SOIR MGB) sexcatestercencosccccesessscesonsncccs GOTT 
Lismore 
IED EIEN OD, iecrtorecniseedacencntipasnsvencninens 6,478 
IRIE DIN WD. | casiscssecesinsccccocesenceeseenssevine 7,946 
Litchfield 
FRE MD gris cscscdveitvenmmehevsnasieen 16,760 
Danielson Motor Co. . 8,024 
IE TU MIR caine cccsscnessiiigesensnsansesluneaaceseane 7,876 
II ROE A ceressceennsesveancnvoenstnsszimessosers 30,345 


Litchfield Oil Co. 


‘ 24,138 
Meeker Co. Oil Co. 


23,922 














Minar Oil Co. eccccocccses sbi iighaseaasateokeeaece ano 

Phillips Petroleum Co. ................ rvesnecs “MASOOD 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ....... ww. 24,001 

Shell Petroleum Corp. ...... 60,682 
Little Falls 

RORNNON TNE DES, MWD, aiescerdesemecosseascsae 48,840 

RMRRORD TOT MSOs. caceseressscavscoceesseses 64,285 

Cities Service Oil Co. .........0..... 23,652 

Dee Beck CH Cor. <..:.:.csccc.sccssasecees 37,650 

Northwestern Oil Co. ..........ccccccccessscrcessse 7,945 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ...... wasvoseecs ee 

Shell Petroleum Corp. ..... Rie 31,729 

BIMCIBIF TRORRINGT CO. o.cccccccscccssssrcsoccssece 6,056 

Skelly Oil Co. ... 16,015 

H. K. Stahl Co. suseoee 20,092 

Klein Oil Co. ice TO 

Peoples Oil Co. 7,850 

Phillips Petroleum Coy. ...........0 24,057 
Little Fork 

BRUNEI INE DAN ROO: ~ Ucnsccosinsnascvccssdsoasiveskieniadss 6,483 
Lockhart 

SM NINMIIN DAN MI eves ccrccnessonscnkausssebesensoas 6,501 
Long Prairie 

NE RUE MMs coos doserhenspessasnasaccussioctnusen 6,477 

Miller Oil & Supply Co. ..... cash Siasaiebutiies 7,948 

Central Coop, Oil Assn. 7,978 

Long Prairie Oil Co. 15,997 

Northwestern Oil Co. .........ccssssesssseesees 7,896 
Lonsdale 

MINED, GORE SS veitscescsnticssssccsecdasiesnsctane 15,920 
Loretto 

SUURER TIEN TRDRLL MDS. ccsnssntaecevscctsndndansepesbaceces 16,666 

PURIRICNONLE: DRE PAGO ~~ cncunssnsvsrehusssiswusdssenes 22,443 
Louisberg 

West Central Gas Co. 32,196 
Lowry 

RINNE TINE, WOU. cs sariasxcoamcvecansncovetearteteds = 7,980 

Pope Co. Coop. Oil Co. ........... A a aadacs 7,910 
Luce 

IN EMI NID) ci vscclleetdsenaviphaveasdnvess bees 7,630 
Luverne 

PRUNING DUN GO). cctacccssensencvcacasovssnctsssoeneaes 40,470 

RSIEROS BOPVICE OE Ce. cncecciseseccesssccsecscersere 31,960 

UNNI RDN DOS sspnckcnenccnnssccncscrescahs 33,866 

Phillips Petroleum Co. .... 31,851 

Rock Co. Coop. Oil Co. ..... 63,851 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ..........: 13,273 
Lyle 

SRMNOIRINEL. DER MRS ceca ccsusnascnaiccseceoseodseet 6,537 

Phillips Petroleum Co. .... 15,922 
McGregor 

SIN RE NG ios esvcsvasvondisabencrabiudes 33,360 

McGregor Oil Co. 15,999 


Socony-Vacuum Oil C. 
McIntosh 


7,962 








RMIT FIT CO. he encvcecsccseccnccsccncness 6,487 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. Pas 7,871 
Haagenson & Tranby .. pcaahivacvapurchseiean en 
Mabel 
Standard Oil Co. ..... ccm uashaanesan ww... 18,059 
Four Square Coop. Co. 31,739 
NE PEPER ES ciscovsntnvorccccsescdsscssouseeckienns 12,864 
Madelia 
ONE DEE OOD. 05 cc diosanencncacibcenadbocboversess 6,485 
Cithes Bervicd Oll Co, cc.ccccscccccccrcssvcccocss.s 28,9790 
MURA MOEN) OOS pice uscenvososcasssaoesvneve 16,034 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......... rs 7,962 
I ADI OE oe secunsincevbandunsbvabudbenctes cees 119,752 
Madison 
Standard Oil Co. .... cedepadece 
Nick H. Grengs 16.029 
Maguire Oil Co. ....... 6,072 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 7,921 
Sinclair Ref. Co. 19,951 
Skelly Oil Co. 8,000 
Madison Lake 
NINE RDN ID Gisacarccccncccausospmcecaczelicnes . 12,574 
Mahnomen 
URN DEE RN, csncesccncnsotpecassnacaneaneedicns 8,160 
Community Oil Co. oe. 15,925 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. ................. 15,834 
Mahnomen Oil Co. 40,334 
Mankato 
URI TOUT C0. ass cscs cccccessttccnsceneee 151,432 
Cities Service Oil Co. oo... 40,001 
I NE aoa cae occas 12,943 
Kennedy & Boyd WNAX 16,448 
SII IN Daas cca tvceswuncan 53,086 


Miller Motor Co. nets = 
National Ref. Co. 
No. States Coal Co. 


30,508 
39,028 


scecceceees, 48,059 
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Town Company Gallons © 
DROPURIGRG OT, CO, crcrcccciccccccsssvscsscccssentsven _povenmomes . 
Phillips Petroleum Co ..... 63,862 
Pond Di GO... cccisssssssstivcseses 23,760 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, ... 7,947 
PREMIERED FOE. NOG. cscccosctessesosccscesse 15,909 
NS TNs ec, Giterssutintenasecicones 15,823 
TEM SO Meiesecatsnbassoneenencncpeassacasacsctanspamncones 68,294 

Maple Lake 
URI BOE CICS OTT Ow. sicsececccossicseceasecnscenss 7,974 
Lake Region Coop. Oil Assn. ............ Jcuneinkae 

Mapleton 
BA TOT TG Siveesesesescsnccsicscasasccsnonsces 
Mankato Oil Co. ..... 

INURE) GEE; TSR, Reokackcscaccesscnnesisussnenmese se 

Marietta 


Marietta Coop. Oil Co. 
Marine Mills 
Standard Oil Co. 
Marshall 
ROCMMRCR, SIGE, COG, casiccntsnscccncsecsnessedcessorenaeve 
Cattoors Service Sta. 
Cities Service Oil Co. .... 
Continental Oil Co. ..... 
John Moberg ............. , arene 
Lyon Co. Coop. Oil Co». ..... 


































Phillips Petroleum Co. f 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.  .........ccccesesseceese 8,055 
Sinclair BEAMING GO. cccccccsscccssscssescecssoss 6,040 
Mayer 
RO MEN i ai aac eciscitinc cesinacsiiintotaitcasickes 2,467 
Maynard 
nr Oak 850. eociscscciencssecseuscncceeines 20,325 
BNI TRE 9G sepscesccceccnsccecncnsiuciseccetveans 23,881 
Mazeppa 
UR O TOET le, Sesisivesascbseesinsassccisnsncsezesse 6,483 
Continental Oil Co. 7,991 
Meadowlands 
eee) ER a acckscciccechecesiiccccevescemcons 20,363 
Melrose 
Standard Oil Co. 18,264 
Melrose Oil Co. 86,886 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 16,001 
Menahga 
RII DEE RIO ccs csiascdsiicnsscpvecasneandenaies 14,692 
Mentor 
UTE IN, ces cacistnsxcacgcastoscdeeracecaatnaaciaes 8,007 
Middle River 
PEROT FT) Goi | Sess cncscacsscondessnecssavciecctapare 6,503 
Cities Service Oil Co. ...... 31,802 
Coop. Oil Assn. 15,811 
Milaca 
EUR TE 0 eiesieccssvscocsesccccen 16,407 
Mille Lacs Oil Co. 23,944 
Northwestern Oil C 7,952 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 16,047 
Milan 
RePURNEE “TONY HOG, eccccsrcenssccuccesssccacescsnccosvabn 6,485 
Blom Oil Co. 16,035 
Dove Oil Co. 24,143 
Milroy 
RRR ED MO, coca secexnconsénccsestsccstanzenace wooessees 
Miltona 
Lake Region Coop. Oil Co. .22...........c0ec00 24,136 
Minneapolis 
OUR ig Ug As sonekenscesccsnsicenssebetmasenenien 25,954 
Barnsdall Ref. Corp. 265,935 
Blau Oils, Inc, .. .. 224,595 
LE a 6 1 See .. 103,328 
Cc. St. 2. Me 0: 15,787 
Continental Oil Co. 78,940 
STRUT AS 7 OE WV 5. <esesanstcsstven casenseessaiansbess. axsuaeitans 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. .... 40,065 
DeLaittre Dixon Co. ..... 46,047 
Direct Service Cor . ....ccsss0cccs0s 295,359 
Farnham & Hawskins 43,447 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ......... 10,136 
A. Firedman Oil Co. ........... 15,683 
Gamble Robinson Co. ..... 23,897 
MRRECUISTR, MRED MO D6 . scnsccacccnescasnceoneccrtocdaivvactéc: .rmsezebanios 
Cape OM TROT, CO. cossccicccccsciscsinsicsicesse 96,035 
Hawthorne Fuel Co. .. i 10,180 
K. K. Oil & Gas Co. .. = cose ACRURREAE 
RUMEN ER, Saspanccatstnssaccsocsensjacescoaesaseciecss 229,448 
Lion Oil Co. ........ 8,069 
McGlynn Oil Co. 75,628 
Midland Coop. Oil Assn. 62,902 
INN PE RRS Gicakesccsioricocusccucbacsnceasvasxe 87,007 
Mpls. Moline Power Impl. 7,823 
ks Rs TE Ble RI. casbaosvinencsacsate 8,017 
Mgt Re est ee Ss NAG TEMS °. sccecenserizercistes:. eabipacese 
Been, EABNOOE Tl Ca. wsesccccctinnn. ccmnsin 
RAT OPT OG: soctadnccccesscsicicces 47,882 
Motor Truck Service Co, ............ 39,797 
Murphy Transf. & Storage .... 50,805 


Nelson Mfg. Co., B. F. < | Greene 
Northeast Oil Co. ...........-- eT em, 
Northern States Power 
Northfield Co., L. W. 





Northland Transp. Co. 2,67 
N. W. Bell Telephone 8! 
Old Colony Gas & Oi] Co, eee cee 15,761 
Petroleum Incorporated  .........cccccccoccccccs  covsccsescs 
Petroleum Service Co. 271,442 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 859,105 
I MORE OD: Skeets sce ecchccdeonece 808,892 





Town Company 


BaGle Gear OU OG: cccicieiincinnsinn 
Raymond Bros. Transp. 


Gallons 
61,722 

































ME CREE Ns, Satccaasteeechnsceuatnies sekfervisnssseoesins “eta 
Security Warehouse . 15,984 
SOREL. FP OCRONEUME COPD. 05sciscccsscccsocceserscosses 566,574 
EMGINEE: TRSH MIN CO, mccicciceecccsccsssecnes .. 160,041 
RMI OEE ODN, cocccabuasscihonsescdscanisidavwie . 173,419 
Spencer-Allen Fuel ou... en 
POCMRNCND PRE TOG, Sic ccasececsncsncesosnonusscesac nace 1,269,960 
Stellar Transportation ... 7,957 
Tanker Gas, Ince. ....... ... 260,908 
EMO ER. ROMO TROD s hascicscasscccscciesncsecttions nealing 
RII MOR TG, erccaenecscnvensiactevastsscceenscenes 55,443 
"EUMRRIG BOWIE CG. cvsssiscciicesccisnceersscccianss 66,075 
Van Tilburg Oil Co. 95,725 
WOOD CE GOs aasccisccasccs 270,445 
Western Oil & Fuel C: 119,146 
DOORTE Gil CO. cciccsssscsiccnsvecsessesseeeesevess 62,811 
RNIN Baaieceen stata teeactiiacidiecsoeacerienmmatceoaice 7,238,476 
Minneota 
Standard Oil Co. scsduicnieatupeconesseosenoncen - RanGI Tae 
Minneota, Ghent & Tausito.r ...cecccccseeee 30,266 
Minnesota City 
Pe, SIRE OG. sacis cateccaccadaceitcadscsscsennns 6,516 
Minnesota Lake 
Standard Oil Co. eeeais 13,008 
Minn. Lake Farm, Elev. 16,0038 
Monterey 
Renee. eEWICO OT GO. ccicdccscccccccsecsccceccce 7,903 
Montevideo 
SOU TIRE Ge, asscciccncsscnsivwcocceasecctvcesceses 57,015 
Cities Service Oil Co. . 31,882 
PURO (GRE CG. ccpessecivcans = 23,870 
Socony-Vacudm Oil Co.  c.rccscsesecses.cccseess 15,904 
RRC ROE HAE. COU. casnscasccctseirsssssevedinvasenseass 20,04) 
Sundem Oil Co. ...... 16,056 
RIG TRL DE Kncosescasercstespuers 44,811 
Farmets Union OF) Co. crcicsiscsssocccsiccecs 15,918 
Montgomery 
ROMMUIBN IEE REE NOG ag esos dbiccvesaneatnevadseraancetree 12,848 
Cities Service Oil Co. ..... 7,992 
Montgomery Oil Co. 8,022 
Monticello 
SOURCE CONE Ce ccersinecesrmnta ee weatiaceebosaene 18,226 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 40,081 
BO SEE NOU... erpemenssecnsiecvciarass «- 27,988 
POE PEELOICUI COED, scscssccecescscsrserssscesases 24,091 
Montrose 
MUOTENONO CO (CG, Sicccscasssevisizenctintenoticacs 15,937 
Moorhead 
StRNGMRE Ol CO. © cccisscsccccsccccoee 561,652 
ATMOTICAR CHEATCTS ani. .cccscicccecscessesssse 6,098 
Buffalo Oil & Gas Co. 41,421 
Cities Service Oil Co. 71,764 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. ..... 15,858 
Farmers Union Oil Co. . 39,730 
Kla-Ko O81] CO. svn... 16,023 
Malvey Service Sta. 8,014 
Sinclair Refining Co. 38,094 
I TET, Gs caveccsantcacen sien ssttnaenesancistvctes 63,727 
MT TORETAEEY CEL OG, Secssinsxsesiascincesosdssnassosiceasens 64,282 
Fargo-Moorhead WNAX  oe.sc.cccscesscseeese 5,965 


Moose Lake 
Standard Oil Co. 















MBs “WRN cccstnesssancecetenn 

Moose Lake Oil Co, : 

BOGOR V AC. CTE CG: ansccccccsccisscincsscace 1,974 
Mora 

BeeOGeRe OT Gey cciccintasnmuinsn 20,451 

Gehl Oil Co. Memes asal 8,059 

Kanabee Co. Coop. Assn. 71,580 
Morgan 

ROOD PTL OC Saad cenccate bec censvesivecsvenacaonest 6,490 

Morgan Oil Co. .......... Pacpentousta Shes 16,110 

Scenic City Coop. Oil Co. .........ccccceesse 15,935 
Morris 

BR C1 UN 2 en ne 20,443 

COMMUNI GH CO; -cscciseiscsvissscosasess 80,508 

BAIN NEES | Gaccededeceeacicinscdacvectdncnceceots 7,834 

Morris Coop. Re I. i eee 39,148 

PREPS POTOIEUM GO. cccsecsssssedcrssisesssess 32,098 

Stevens County Oil Co.  .nccsccccescscccssessces 15,518 
Morristown 

Prereere ORTE: (Olecssisek ernst tection 21,120 
Morton 

Ilinois Oil Co. 8,008 

PEL SOON. NOUN, ecarciasxtscensestenesstceticestcoscerss 15,858 
Mound 

Standard Oil Co. 10,187 

WP CREE IS, eikicchidendsseasiciaiss iccicctvarrcrecreces see ° 
Mountain Lake 

Coop. O81 Co. wn 15,881 

Heibert Oil Co. 12,828 

PEOOMTRIN TREO Ol) CO. ccccccccssscccssssccess 8,013 
Murdock 

eee Chen Ci. encioaratescheesd 11,864 
Myrtle 

Freeborn Co. Coop. Oi]  wccccesssseseeee 15,885 
Nashua 

Os ek OO. “ain dnentacews 6,424 
Nashwauk 

FR sR. 2 Sa epee Oe ee ee 36,767 

RR, RS aa D eR ie On aOR aM ne rpe ena 8,029 
Nassau 

a SE  :  pene e eeeeee 4,018 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


NEWS 














1800 Bulk Plants Fight for 


Town Company 
Nerstrand 

GE OW... eininctiitiacecsstaninsccitions 
Nevis 

PISO EE. CG sacnccscaiioctdsctasnceavsnncncncssinns 
New Brighton 

TIN, GE, EAU, ° dasekclissndunnteadsbccstenivedentcsesariess 
Newfolden 

DIE UNECE...  saccsdinccccnnaccesscnctiscecnceasesin 
New Germany 

De We, ee OR CGE eicisticcsicrcnes 
New London 

RM Ge OS wvsststiceccdniccasscscscicccstacns 

SUOUIRNERIINEEE CIEE OOK. caniiccccenseneaseacnicsecseresvine 
New Munich 

DROW MCN ONE CG, cecscssssscavccssscnscccctesis 

gS a | 9 2 Serene 


New Prague 
SOE Ci Ue CU, satin nsecsecspcmnencctesiesssensrcsnnce 
New Prague Coop. Oil Co. . 

New Prague Oil Co. .............. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

New Richland 
Standard Oil Co. 
Domestic Oil Co. 










Western Oil & Fuel Co. wsccceceseseeeeees 
New Ulm 

Standard Oil Co. 

Berth OF COs xccsccnssse. 

Cities Service Oil Co. . 

BRM OT Ce sonincescccicccsccessvesecss 

Herman Hanson WNAX ..............5. 

New Ulm Oil Co. ............ 

Radke Indep. Oil Co. ..............06...... 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. on. ccceeeees 

EES HR GRR acca sa tances Mave tsteondanntatiaccnces 

I IN Seale aicda cscs ta cdaawedcenipnacicxattecesaises 
New York Mills 

Standard Oil Co. ......... 

Cooperators Oil Serv. 

Bee GR Ce ccsccansssssnsis: pS OPEN SS 

Parmete Geen: Gil CO. wnccccicicicrrvrns 
Nicollet 

NE, MRE MINDING ceticdcdinevcewacsvcsaesacinecccsererss 

Nicollet Oil Co. sain 
Nielsville 

RE MEN SPER CODE: Sisserscceticscneccciseeseociniovedans 
Nisswa 

WOR SEER Ce Kisii cenentcsremenens 
Norcross 


Norcross Coop. Oil Assn. 
North Branch 
PeCMMUN OE EE Cy occ snisncccceccucecsvessseacdeoansts 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Windahl Oil Co. 
Zeien Oil Co. 
Northcote 
Humboldt Farming Co. 
Northfield 
Standard Oil Co. 
Campbell’s Inc. oo 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Faribault Oil Co. ~ a 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .....ceeseeseeeeees 
SC IAET BOW COS csndciccniescincetsedensss 
Tri-Co. Coop. Oil Co. 
Northome 
PRUINCINIEE. GEER GING Karecdceccnctucciacsvonscosenccenicsve 
Northwestern Oil Co. 
North Redwood 
MINCE PRE. Scheie ccna cues anhapsdanceinscccarsicl 
Northrop 








Northrop Ol] & Gas COs. cocviccccccceccccscescicce 
Norwood 

Hartelt Serv. Sta. 

TE IO Sccicccnasntoreiccnticnsiccsieceinccints 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. occ.......ccccccccecesces 
Noyes 


We Ge. OUD wckkdittcrisessisiicimces 
Oakland 

Freeborn Co. Coop. Of] Cor ..cc....ccscsosccoss 
Odin 

ee eee ar ae 
Ogema 

PeeeeGR: “GREE GG: ciicismncdetsthtcrcnccivens 
Ogilvie 

eS 2: ee 
Okabena 

Farmers Coop. Elev. Co. cccccccccsssscccsscces 
Oklee 


Peoples Oil Co. 


puree Cem. OR BBR. esciicciciscscasscscsncas 
Olivia 
mane ERNE: OG oncvccscccccctcs ieexensocssacetsaces 


Cities Service Oil Co. ... 
WOPMIONE OT COG evcicsecescccssecaiasicces 
Olivia Farmers Elev. Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Onamia 
Standard Oil Co. 
Coop. Oil Assn, 
PROM OR CG. ccicescnnreccsnce 
Independent O}1] Co. 
Oil Co. of Onamia 
Orleans 
Standard Oil Co. 


February 5, 1936 


Gallons 


8,016 
21,173 








18,288 


8,094 


30,823 
24,067 
8,071 
16,002 
7,954 
7,934 
15,943 


seeeenenees 











Town Company Gallons 
Orr 

MOE GEE NL cecintidsclcasacciaddcucaladeieasia 16,672 

CI GEN Cy. iccicccinccccnectinsiccnsstcnirniens 15,941 
Ortonville 

SEIN COE CCAR -sceucinsuhcusceceideneiiaassddebeeisoa 40,82 

Ben’s Home Oil Co. ....... $1,984 

SI NE ai dndica ccs oc ccccanutcismnendnevaidiaety. “aaeiiinal 

Be SIO inci xc occcesieneniicdadacnncoitbandastens 7,876 

Schwandt Oil Co. piaeGatancaes 15,977 

Skelly Oil Co. Seer 

TRIN” COE ccc cisncinadndanepeanaceinenssansoscvcbesesantossa 36,236 
Osakis 

Standard Oil Co. 

Consumers Oil Co. a 

EL naa: | 

Ray Flynn Super Ser. Sta. .... 12,856 

NT OE CGS . ccausnstuntsnicenscitcndoceastuamscarei neces 7,901 
Oslo 

Cities Service Oil Co. 16,007 

Farmers Union Oil Co. .... 8,033 

SY ME MED ~ edacisdiestetinaennnntiobadastiiebsiie’ 7,917 
Ossea 

PURI MEI GR csi ca cencroncacsconacssanseresnicionead 15,801 

Osseo Motor Co. 15,983 

MME GIUIL caicatlasianirascarscacaecstexeenscsnacsuuene 24,019 
Ostrander 

ne GRE COG. ~ ccnsvacescseccesscomstcncscntsines 28,954 
Otisco 

CemeO- CD CO nccsssiasesss 7,796 
Ottertail 

PRONE WEE CGO. esscccivccenecceemnenns 23,994 
Owatonna 

Standard Oil Co. ................ 40,381 


Bonded Petro. Corp. 55,080 








Cent. Coop. Oil Ase-n. ; 80,002 
Cities Service Oil Co. ......... 23,947 
Continental Oil Co. 6.514 
Illinois Oil Co. ..... oa F . 80,050 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 23,910 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 23,932 
ree Ge CUED GR. cicesickcerctsrawisennns $1,828 
Oxboro 
RRO CIEE CO ccccisceccceses 23,715 
Oxboro Oil Co. 17,483 
Phillips Petroletaam Co. ........:.ccccoccosatseseres 74,038 
Parkers Prairie 
Standard Oil Co. 14,683 
Penrose Oil Co. ......... ae 26,782 
ae, 
Park Rapids 
PERCE OPEN NS, Srciccs txcnedacrncssacerucasunreitanneie’ 48,766 
NONE GRE GIG. ascicaincssviedteriicstrsadancatoeens . $1,898 
CIPRO HUE PUI LIN IRS<<cceicncsmincosiscnanvinuccsaesecns 4,639 
eee CPEe COE ccivecscccennse paciatiaoieane 7,954 
Houghton & Smith ..... , sepdime. ee 
UU NI Se soa tcaseudeiebabenen 82.007 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .eccccccccecceceeeeeees 13.315 
SOI GRIEG ecckcinenctucsncins sidons 8.063 
White Flash Oil Co. ........cscccnscccecesssees 7,889 
Paynesville 
II EPEE CUD: cccnccsutcaciedoenaieteianinetioota 6,512 
Ever Ready Oil Co. ...... Eee « 218.2343 
Paynesville Oil Co. .... me: | fs 
SRUNNINION CNG GUS. -acirasasentastterennarcacnearhassanncill 6,055 
Pease 
Farmers & Merchants  ...........:cccccccccesseses 5,955 
Pelican Rapids 
MPU I INI tig ssa ccencmacstienbncincudeichuanatienoe 21,154 
The Oil Store ......... o ieee: See 
Park Region Coop. Oil Co. .......ccccccseeees 92,110 
Pemberton 
SOUUNIEREUI PER. OA Ke cnccescccudatorsomsanars 6.507 
COMPEMOINEMD: CUD CK. ence cecececcsesiccenseacccatariors 6,130 
Pennock 
TL PU iy acted cnr ianceen 24,053 
Pequot 
NEE GREE Gis * sarcckastndctscessmtavaacndecuh 6,503 
Perham 
eo URC) > a eS 8,151 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 15.968 
C. A. Guse Oil Co. bese 6.503 
Perham Coop. Oil Co. 21.739 
Ziegler & Johnson Oil Co. ........cccceeeeeee 31,881 
Perley 
ee). ih 2) i, Se ee a ore 6,490 
Farmers Union Coop. Oil .............. 16,018 
Pine City 
WeeN MU PEE GUNG ices cs ctecnacscsucenececcusnssiorteans 28,428 
Gehl Of} Co. ....«. wt wee «24,076 
Gopher State Oil Co. .... asishdeneite 5,113 
Peoples Oil Co. .... oe 16,116 
Pine County Oil Co. 16,017 
MURINE CIS scpasdshndakecccicpdacannincccvieadedeesdaseeties 38,27: 
Pine Island 
Coop. Oil Co. 23,635 
i I ee eee 16,084 
Pine River 
Standard Oil Co. ............. 14,565 
Pine River Oil Co. ...... i aa ie «ee 82,068 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......ccccccecccccssscoes 7,968 


Minnesota Gallonage 










Town Company Gallons 
Pipestone 

IRR CIR Ge cs sitttiasctacecnenstencspacnennnncancs 47,113 

Champlin Ref. Co. ......cccccocscesees = 8,026 

Cities Service Oil Co. ...............00 24,008 

Pipestone Oil Co. ......... 24,241 

Phillips Petroleum Co. ..........00 39,639 

Cities Service Oil Co. ...... 7,995 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Cow on... cece ceceseeees 15,849 

Sinclair Ref. Co. .. 36,043 

SPUN, MINS. sinncininsurevicasiccciscocinaumenshenes 39,630 

I CINE GS ecititnerisccsectvcsmanniccanaus 23,640 

IND CUE GUN cnckicnctstisentcccnnnccunesemens 6,392 
Plainview 

Peoples Coop. Oi] Assn. ........csecerccssccseee $1,553 

Pe IENUUN EIMIE GIN  dctesicinsnttrcnsenitcacaccieasnurinns 22,464 
Plato 

eee Ce Settee ee 
Plummer 

Wem OED GY aicsnciccscinttrscccsdcentnceanees 15,992 
Porter 

Pusver Cace. Ol) Cai snes 7,986 
Preston 

SaG SOCIO GREE OlOi - eiiniscatancieacguaciiccseccaleodins 6,470 

Wren GONE CAR vicsscaeveseendccenpecscstuesecnecs 7,964 

Preston Oil Products Co. ....... 16,064 
Princeton 

SO Bt yt eee eee meres oe 6,483 

GOOG Ghee MOUS” niinciccinnicescesasasmiaoantadecan 55,704 

i ho Es eee saieuaaiel 7,964 

REGU, GORE. (GOR. snstnasiccecricarsisoneseiens 24,076 

Princeton Main Oil Co. ....... ww. 90,141 

Princeton Oil Co. ............. weee 16,094 

Simebeie Wei Coe. scsccecdesecccesccncersncens 6,047 
Prinsburg 

DOCU I «CRE sntcatcticenneidiacivteisactiens 29,996 
Prior Lake 

Standard Oil Co. ..cccccccsccse as 8,100 

United American Oil Coy. iccccscsccseccsccscs 8,042 
Proctor 

RUIN ie OR IRGC) ecsncssicsceccnccneoncana mena 
Quamba 


Kanabec Co. Coop. Oil Co. w.cc.cccccoeeee 15,913 
Racine 

















pete OP CO ccicccntierinacispatecncasuacenlaien 23,921 
Randall 

Ro me 
Ray 

RCO COUN Ce decacenicitesececscncescarsicaicoreal 20,408 
Raymond 

Standard Oi] Co.  ......cc0.00s. 20,361 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......eccccccccssocssese 15,883 
Redby 

Wher a CWE mE aicciticccitactaderenrite cone 666 
Red Lake Falls 

po | i, > ne ener eee eee Bee 20,386 

Red Lake Fa'ls Oil Co. 39,896 

Parmers Union Oi) Con ..cccccocsecscccscccse 24,125 
Red Wing 

SARIN) REI OHO” cited iitass conacticnteenas 61,306 

Cities Service Oil Co. 16,053 

MN GPU CN issicdicescti cs ciceciarassssadeatnatiaks 15,685 

Phillips Petroleum Coy ...cccicscccccsccssscceses 40,040 

med Were Fuel Co. scien seus.” “wentulinial 

Re Ue GO racemic 55,858 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ..... ae 15,901 

Sinclair Refining Co. .......... 8,007 

Sterling Oi) Co.  ccccccccccccce 21,908 

Cas Ce PAONONS  wciccteickccnccsocnstaceednosccs 15,848 
Redwood Falls 

pr BE) | at te ee eee a eee 10,180 

Kaysers Bros. WNAX ................ 7,980 

Pure Oil Co, ae | 15,965 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ...... 7,964 

Scenic City Coop. Oil Co. pisiacbapeamaaa 57,903 

Shell Petroletam Cope cccsiseiccsecssccccocccscs 40,578 

Sinclair Ref. Co. pibidande canines cotasaenl 13,955 

"Rema. (CON. ccnmcene 46,2382 

Cox Oil Co. 16,051 
Remer 

See MRC OREN OU. secegisccscinaatescinincauaccasbiaocioesl 42,162 

OPN Ce Sastcsiossttakicivienzcomeboe 45,118 

Ree CRIMI  cccsacectss Sidenhccendetden ee 8,083 
Renville 

Standard O88) Co. ccissssciseseccccscse 8,084 

Farmers Coop. Oil Co. ‘ ee 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. cccccccececseeeeeeeee 15,84] 
Revere 

ewere Conm OF Cai sicsthccisiindicnde 15,898 
Rice 

Quality Gas & Oil Co. ........1....cccccccccccccee 16,104 
Richmond 

Math N. Kotschevor Oil] ...........ccccccceeeeee 7,952 

Wowtinwestewnm Oil CO. cncsscissnccccsicsccconseess 8,023 
Robbinsdale 

SER Go GRO © sala taiccattitinsendccestiaceabee ee: 76,279 
Rochester 

Standard Oil Co... 96,835 

American Seventy Corp. 23,737 

Cities Service Oil Co. ......... 66,114 

CIRM CE FROG arcesisicstiestcsennic - 7,947 

| Gy” een en eee 7,946 
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Town 





169 Co-Op. Marketers Increase Competition 


Company 

Continental Oil Co. 
Coop. Oil Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ........ 
SS EEN I. oa iscapecenpassestorpbousbdasscenten 

Mid-Cont. Petro. Corp. ere E 
iebtedd Te. Oil Ge... sccsccccccecesinscsccsses eee 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Rochester Ice & Fuel Co. ... 
Twin County Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.  ...........s0.seeseseeees 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Sinclair Ref. Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
BN I uci sontivo urctcadassvunennterevessbinepersted 








Rockford 


Kuethe Oil Co. 


Rogers 


Dehn Bros. Oil Co. ... 





MN I Ss arose cvincpsecccesconneckscchosocece 
Rollingstone 

Rollingstone Coop. Oil Co. cee 
Roseau 

MII RUNES: \ c-ipccscych venesavccevaeesitedssevenanten 

Cities Service Oil Co. ecupnees 

Farmers Union Coop. Oil Co. 

Western Oil & Fuel Co. ...... 

MEAD IP NNN ADEE DDS. eis cocececssteceeseitscccsss 
Rose Creek 

Ramen Mme ADEN Ko aicnstccscacesiscssenaiccansecene 
Roseland 

N. TT. Kmott Lbr. & Hdwe. «........:5..: 
Rosemount 

NES 2 i 6 Sere ree e Rae 
Rothsay 

Standard Oil Co. ...................... 

Farmers Grain & Mere. .......... 
Royalston 

Standard Oil Co. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. .... 


Rush City 


Standard Dil Co. .....0csccsssevseseosass ame 

Barnsdall Oil Co. 

Illinois Oil Co. ...... 

Chisago Co. Coop. perce 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ..... 
Rushford 

SR PRNONRINE, GREE OGG) ciccscccccsesbucsteseosinvans 

J. Eggen & Sons .............. E 

Tri-Co. Coop. Oil Co. ...... 
Russell 

Standard Oil Co. ........ pease cid 

Lyon Co. Coop. Oil Co. ... 
Ruthton 

Standard Oil Co. 

RERUN MBER ON (6, odis cosassaicaenveonsoasoeboeanaonds 
Sabin 


Standard Oil Co. cdaseobas antussioess 
Independent Oil Co. 


Sacred Heart 


Renville Co. Coop. 
Samuelson Oil Co. 


St. Bonifacius 


Fink Oil Co. 
Rr NINE EDEN SIG. scisccucsescacncssececsscccumeseosecatene 


St. Charles 


Standard Oil Co. 
Cities Service Oil 
Frisch & Johnson 
Skelly Oil Co. 


Co. 


St. Clair 


Quinn QOil Co. 


St. Cloud 


Standard Oil Co. ............. 
Barnsdall Ref. Corp. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. ..... 
Granite City Oil Co. 

Great Northern Ry. ..... 
Hornibrook Gas & Oil Co. 
Klein Oil Co. pastes ‘ 
Northwestern Oil Co. ...... 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
cy Se SS oe eereree 
Raymond Bros. Motor Tr. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ...... 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Simonson Service Sta. 
Sinclair Ref. Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. ......... 
Texas Co. 
North Star Oil Co. 


St. James 


ts 


Standard Oil Co. pee 
Cities Service Oil Co. ... 
Continental Oil Co 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

St. James Oil Co. =e 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Sinclair Ref. Co. ....... 


24 








Gallons 
40,196 
132,622 
7,934 
46,149 
80,309 
29,322 
47,826 


20,053 
60,555 


40,291 


15,919 


5,967 
37,060 


28.602 


30,635 


20,418 


8,024 


10,101 
7.965 
7.953 

15,819 


15,885 


13,006 
5,220 


31,720 


8.064 
7,944 


6,536 
15,8 40 


10,194 


16,072 


31,682 


16,052 


40,017 
23,912 


19,465 

7,966 
15,845 
16,165 


64,096 
60,151 
31.865 
23.926 
57,495 
24,030 
34,154 
56,268 
82,413 
18,077 


16,152 
24,091 
7,947 
24,003 
8,004 
12,500 
6,049 












Town Company Gallons 
St. Louis Park 
PUI OEE Ss Sosiiccccsiseneccccescsccasscosarrees 28,454 
St. Paul 
PRUE AT OS. sci sscor ei secors charcicanncctincs 7,911 
BIPOW OW] CO. soscccesssssss: —oe 
Atlas Gas & Oil Co. ......... . 284,067 
Barnsdall Ref. Corp. 142,850 
Brooks Bros., Inc. 16,030 
Brown & Bigelow ........ 7,959 
Capito? Of) Co. .....:..... 10,188 
Central Warehouse ............ 7,924 
C. S. F. 3% & 0. Ry. sicos: of eat 
Cities Service Oil Co. ......... 31,018 
Colonial Stained Shingle  «..........ics005  cisoosesate 
Continental Oil Co. 
oe | ie ORE Renee ee omeee 
Direct Service Co. ......... 
RMN SOME GO, Sociccncanvsvadecoecstideansee 
Farewell, Ozmun & Kirk ... 
POrd BMIGGOE Cow cicsnssiccccscsececss 


Ft. Snelling Post Exch. ..... 
Freeman Gas & Oil Co. 
Fuel Oil & Gas Co. 
Griggs Cooper Co. ...... 
Hanford’s Tri-State Air. 
Hassett Oil Co. 
Independent Oil Co. i 
Inter City Fuel Co. ....... Pri 
Market Oil Co. 
Mchts. Motor Fr. Lines 
Merchants Transfer Co. 
Miller & Holmes 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Nelson Oil Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Northland Oil Co. 
North Star Varnish ... 














N. W. Airlines ............. 

N. W. Blaugas Co. 

O'’Connor’s Gasoline Alley ....... a ean 
Petroleum Service Co. ....... 151,634 
Phillips Petroleum Co. . 584,046 
ME ENS MOO. cs rpccossstocinnee siebeacenaaedes EE POO 
NE PE apap ccc cceevnccbossneoes vanecisvenen 31,499 
Bt Peed Weta FPG. on dcicscassisccesscssocenccess 9,986 
ee, TUE FU te MO nics cic des nv sescengescsias| _Wesensoncon 
PEIN POISON CODER: cccsccsssscstscsssdccccscssacs: eeatesueene 
Simonson Service Sta. .... 7,949 
SSUCEREE “TCM RI OG, . sicssccscceescenscesecsnas ces 117,768 
Bee Ol) Dek. evccccsssensss 5 








Smith Tire & Battery Co. . 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 








H. K. Stahl Co. ea, 

ERCURINUNRESE SPER ING Specccocseseciacesaseesccese seseeeee 946,830 

Buperio€ TREANING CO.  ccccccccsccciesscccsdssossse 142,777 

Tanker Gas, Inc. 

Oe BOGS asic cssiasienee 

Trackage Oil Co. 

ABE TO, Sosccccncectvesnassrsactscvndzesness 

Triangle Oil Co. ... 

i, A ee Fe NORD ios iceesccniccissca” eee 

Te Mo INRIA HO. corccccsesiornssacvcsatnnciersuctesaey:  Uaeegeuaiuns 

Willhelm Lubrication Co. .............. 8,004 

TRAC MED <ecedansiaseadcsclisaatvbvindansas spsdebvajeaberaaneee 5,262,407 
St. Peter 

Standard Oil Co. 4. 30,902 

Cities Service Oil Co. ... 15,955 

Haugdahl Oil Co. 22,414 

GS Reece SON eI ae at Rar norma 16,042 
St. Vincent 

Coes STIS TNE. CO... eins scents ccciccsicncees 16,052 
Sanborn 

SOUMRUNVEMNICES SPIN ACG fess aransiciiens cstcniccadevaractoeareus 12.595 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.  ...c....cccccccesesssconee 7,991 
Sandstone 

REDE ROS Saisicsceeeetnctenserivsecsenceeoones 16,780 

Northwestern. Ol). Co. .c.sec...sccssss-cccocenes 15,994 
Sargeant 

SaPPORne Coop: Oil Co. ccccncciscicecccccrssoens 8,069 
Sauk Centre 

OMNI IN IR caccgsscce sensed sccicessdccoecicsoees 26,866 

6 EG, ee 8,076 

Northwestern Oil Co. ................005 16,008 

RI NO I oars ci csenkeccasivcssesascescxoasveves 8,025 

PRES Petwolewm Co. cece... cccccecsncsassesse 23,904 

RN IE ID. sacs ceccsocecsncnsacensesssbecvens 14,940 

NN Go ceecseseh ence consoadeocceccabicvaone 25,875 
Scanlon 

eRe Wie EE Cs. cvvscsicccvcccccccscstscvcscsnicccs “Ee 
Seaforth 

NINE NR) Ns ao cige suscsisi cancacesseracastabacvibves 22,391 
Sebeka 

ee, | a tee ene en ae 14,193 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. . poe aeoras 16,021 

ae | ts) eee svisie, | aneeaial 
Sedan 

I NE ON ieee 8,095 
Shakopee 

UE COG GO sis caicenitn cs cicdeadcctvccunsibeisanions 10,202 

RE, PER TOMA, ccctcsvcresstcuccncsansecs 5,9! 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. . 




















































Town Company Gallons 
Shelly 

Standard Oil Co. 34,528 
Sherack 

Pulkrabek Oil Co. 8,020 
Sherburn 

RIE IRE He sc ccasthcanchaicsccersetccciendacoussane 6,489 

Federated Cooperatives ..........cccccccccsseeeeees 23,979 

SPR WAM CE CO. ccccssesessnes 10,068 

Socony-Vacuum Qil' Co. 23,930 
Silver Lake 

| a a en RE 6,483 

CMIPATIOHIERT COED COs desc cesisecissccesiocecascsvceness 8,017 

Victoria Elev. Co, 
Slayton 

RENE Ts TID oiescavacencacecccntsccnneenssoceasbas 13,971 

Cities Service Oil Co. ....... 15,904 

Ray Flynn’s Service Sia. ... 7,928 

Murray Co. Coop. Oil Co. ... 29,839 

PUUIS TOCEOUIWIN CO, knnsccscccsenacesiccccsicese 39,647 

Toomey Oil Co. 7,956 
Sleepy Eye 

POM GEE OWS. aicessdisestiniscstosnccetssiciness: eibeieceun 

Brown Co. Coop. Oil Assn. ............0.08 39,949 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ....... cheaeh 15,918 

RR AE Ik sicaisastetctsarscsccesersascissncanpatoes 15,996 
South St. Paul 

PRT Re vagossencccossasacapeseseveneeoeoncaunns 

Cities Service Oi! Co. ...... 

WOPIETS. BUDD CO. <cccsceserssenseecsscses 5, 

Farmers Union Cent. Exch. ................ 16,066 

Standard Oil Co. .... d 

Swift & Co. ...... piamneseane 

TE SU TG | sarngnsesckccdvespnicsencsseabesekenpenevons 

SS Scaiicsuscaosn cs svaascasetininacss nssnceucts toesecktee 
South Haven 

SONTEDD RUMEN CT Os assccccss vacpecsccesicnccens 3,862 
Spicer 

Renee Oe OR easiness nenianocuas 22,501 
Springfield 

PCMURCIEND OE Oe siaven ses ces ccmnssasiderierncses 27,207 

te” Ee 2 a 2 rr 31,991 

eg: ae) ko) nr 15,971 

Walter Rieck Oil Co. ae 

Socony- Vacuum Oil Co. .....c0c.ccrcccccsersses 23,745 
Spring Grove 

IPM HONE. COG, aise ccd ences cosa candicesianvios 

Four Square Oil Co. 

I TEE. AGG. scar eecclesincetsiacesannrectuats 
Spring Park 

SMS PetPOlGM Corp. ncccccoceccssscessnnscscsas 15,921 
Spring Valley 

ROI HEE CG. cicceaccrssihsnesiescsicanccndonciade 14,623 

RSEeON OE WRES OL CG y cccsiinccasecisctcensccrcacine 15,921 

COMCTOMUR OTE GG wa ckcccoceccviccscsesesccceoceve 8,061 

IR oa G0 1 1 32,051 

SOOM UES, RUE, Sicuacencisvoccisaieenescescesehics. saseeeatn 

Spring Valley Coop. Oil ...........ccccccee 39,720 

wepverm OF © GUGel OO. snsicccccccccd: nnn 
Staples 

aa | ho, cn a a ee 28,423 

MO TOME OE OED. covscsscsissncccseccessvense 15,830 

SNES RUE RRM che ck suskuseecvinaciencaaenvne 39,462 

eg) |: 8,156 

Skelly Oil Co. 7,979 

Staples Oil Co. 7,983 
Starbuck 

RO UM AUMUND OER CAD < sisesnesdssusvypsassnscsoncsses cososeias 8.095 

| ie "ene ee eee 24,182 
Stephen 

ee |, >. Spee nn ve eee 10,167 

Cities Service Oil Co. 7,928 

FOMS OR) CO... csesecss....s. 7,897 

ROMO TN GS, sesinescocnsdticcsisivnocemnctabaeies 31,856 
Stewart 

een, OE) Ce) sire eee 18,266 

Stewart Farm. Coop. Oil 4,015 

WAS "OU GG ciieciiiciicenietmecn 8,066 
Stewartville 

RMMNNNUNNNE CPE MR cic dcscc ci cdscs cass csvadeszacoceceece 6,492 

PUCMUMeMNED GONE (GG Lccncsisscsieccoracecenesonssiess 23,985 
Stillwater 

Standard Oil Co. 38,711 

John J. Kilty Co. 39,900 

MN RD OG eacscteccccisdssccscicsiasoontecseenitin 72,186 
Storden 

ONE MND WMG acacia cast cesedevavnstegsaucaoas 19,463 

I OBIE IDL, cacecascccinevici eaaieacascieeneres 7,970 
Swan River 

PUMNMRMMIN TORE CON, acca cssccscs casnsecaceceeguoctcavnvs 6,481 
Swanville 

ee NOE COB ice ccniconcinees 10,185 

OMERMORRRL OR CG. cncisisccccsersnscecsnsecersss 14,575 
Swatara 

Diemied “OR. OG. ciscicticccacsicas 6,490 
Tamarack 

men CN Ch on ccestcscschscessnscserecicrtens 6,490 
Taylors Falls 

ee IS esticciciccctteice urease 7,885 
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785 Independent Oil Companies in Minnesota 








Town Company Gallons 
Thief River Falls 

RRM Gee CIOS -xisicaiccccacdasnstowsnsssccnsans 28,293 

CR POR GC» ccesnctcsscvees 23,972 

Cities Service Oil Co. ... . 47,791 

Helgesen & Fossum ............cccccccesccescseess 13,921 

Lake Shore Coop. Asem. o+:-cccccccscccssssssssess 79,245 

CHR Me. Cy. sicsicissiciesescin . 43,570 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ....ccccccseeeeeeeeeeeeree 7,950 

SOE TIN Sk secrcrets icc cstecnicnacee enteesencercvnvs 15,966 

NM Ge aes sce ssnarncuancusaanine ianascaunnanens 23,316 

Thief River Falls Oi] Co. ...........cccccesseeees 23,802 

Western Oil & Fuel Co. ....cc.cceccccssseseee 23,811 
Tintah 

BERGA Oil Cok sccssievcssesecciccccscsscssinnconiens 26,473 
Tower 

TNR E DUE Cia. sinisccsecectasecsaccennsccaieracnsses 30,477 

TRAD CUE FXG. CO. cveciccisenisericincssssansss 8,041 
Tracy 

ED TD Co. cicosneinichinncetaninneinns 8,190 

Cities Service Oi) Co. .occ..cccccccccssscccssaserese 23,875 

og Wee Fe Ce Ces anssisecsciccasnesetsavintcnss ; 7,930 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Tri-Co. Coop. Oil Co. .... eee me 

TD UN Ca eieihtesescericeristcstncaaevertinien 
Traverse 

Rural Coop. Oil Assn. ......ccccccscreccsees 32,022 
Triumph 

SEAMS RPE OU Cg, -crccccsscrcciscseccassccsecsccoseseseses 8,118 


Triumph Coop. Oil Co. ... 
Federated Cooperatives 








Truman 

Te CRE CG sincccpeciscsicccsscicesscdvecnccnastnie 6,507 

MN CONE CS cas owicctvescncastascacnerrscsicracentcbonns 15,965 
Twig 

BC MNICe CON Gg icascsc cute ccndecaavccssasossccatevcces 20,337 
Twin Valley ; 

Twin Valley Auto & Supply .............00 13,155 

MEME NIUE MEDS cdsvcndvecuccdiednarssecsusuantasnsstacteae 23,984 

Bee OS Ce MBM. dvccis cisccasicsiacscssescscceesss 16,001 
Two Harbors 

UNI RI ON cic acoeenccnncaesvscantuccvmeress 84,335 

Amundsen Service ...... 48,032 

Lake County Oil Co. 31,791 

Northwestern Oil Co. mae sid 8,006 

Northern Trail Oil Co.  .......cccccccoscsccssee 50,364 
Tyler 

Lincoln. Co. Coop. Ol] CO. ..ccccssccccescosece 7,963 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. jaa 7,964 

Biniclaie Refining Cai  .cccscccscsccccssssscscccese 6,053 
Ulen 

prem (Os. CGe | ci ckecerncsiscines 10,222 
Underwood 

Mm I vec ecaccstwsicecerntansentaans 15,990 
Verdi 

omen (GD Gly siciiccccmincrdean —<cisecon 
Vergas 

Harthun & Peterson Oil Co. ...........0. 7,998 
Verndale 

eee Gee Sie occ niles cians | “eae 
Vernon Center 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ou... eee eeeeees 15,911 
Vesta 

POC CINE Ce cisicssicceccecetes cena secisantvccons 6,487 

Farmers Oil Co. _......... eS Oe aos 31,852 
Victoria 

Berm. Victoria Gi Ca iccicccssccccssesasscscss 39,875 
Villard 

Pome Ge. Cotes GE CO. cites iccicssesinsiccns 8,052 
Virginia 

Semee. EC  iisseibcciesccccctcceens 92,093 

TE, DED. GI | cc sccccecocssenscsscccmecand . 103,976 

Northwestern Oil Co. scicarteoteristocscive.) San 

MMMM Oil POG: CGk cssccisicssesccasrcccess . 60,409 

Range Coop. QO8l Asan.  ....ccccsscssccccess . 63,172 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......... : 4 8,053 
Wabasha 

Ree GE CG sesicisccscnsceccacsvens : 35,445 

Riverside Oil Co. . Sasa eeeeeddavaapaideer SaneMen 

Socony-Vacuum Oil C»....... eae 7,915 
Wabasso 


IP, CUD MS: = eeevtiscccdcrtaiectconecksnaicanicn _ acelnaae 
TI ED EG arccnckecincsaccacctincrscsccmcecsens aS 


Waconia 


SONNE, MRE CGR saccaiciicaesacecesazpansnidcrmesia 18,252 
Carved? COs OH Cas cwiascccsicisonacess wee 15,956 
Wadena 
SURI, ERT IC, canccastcvsscceticcranstensenscventn: MOONEE 
EI IN GG. casccvvncctocercccccvensnareaceinin ‘ 7,946 
CB, TR CE Cees wanscncs nccecansescciscncsne : 15,926 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ... diclauesdans 31,987 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co... eee eeeeee 7,951 


Sinclair Ref. Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Texas Co. 





Wadena Coop. Cry. Ass: cece 39.827 

Wreste Wimsh Cll COs civccvessesccsisessniscsedecs 7,981 
Waldorf 

| A oO NR eres errererent eee rete aree 6,501 

Illinois Oil Co. “ie 8,027 
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Town Company Gallons 
Walker 

UMM CONE. (CRR” icciccecacececunasecccncsdeabcanene 33,059 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. ... ... 15,794 

Land O’ Lakes Oil Cx 7,911 

ei, Sh > NESE ASSES eopiowre <reeees err 16,052 
Walnut Grove 

Wenn > GOI GE 6.2. bcc cenisastunbadianienanane 12,954 

Maes Garape GB Cll Coy. .cccsssisncscseccsesesss 7,034 
Wanamingo 

RMU ION OPIN Oo icccicucciuiisanibcduaieosasnecen i ; 

Continental Oil Co. 7,938 

Farmers Coop. Oil Co. a 

SI Ol GR a icecccscrcisentinceunencien “See 
Wanda 

CpRM GRE CGS sveiisscnccniecciccaccccenoncennece , 6,481 
Warren 


MPR (CREE GGle vcciwstecsassnsrecsamsncieciesous 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

NT I OI aid sicintcndaidncilsaudaucte 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Warroad 





wee Clee CA siscccnnssoneriaiomen 20,447 
Lake Oil Co. ........ ene ae 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. 15,841 
Farmers Union Qil Co. 7,907 





Waseca 
Standard Oil Co. 


14,582 


Cites Service Olh CO. cccccccccececcsecsicsesens 24,034 
MN MTN Cs siics ccs vcaccdensnseaumnacssisenssuions 7.937 
Domestic Oil Co. . aerate ATS wos 16,927 
Field & Falk Oil Co. .... si cacascencieatons ane 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. incite ae 
Sinclair Ref. Co. Lcduietandtetaskaiyaai 14,005 
Webb Oil Co. ihislassbtccgiasctabaecatuetaares 246,859 
I IE OMS icc ccscapntuscdaiadanmsacenisniaiiididy ene 
IS AEN ERR inc cn cccacsscecesbacssanasansabunssiens 7,819 
Watertown 
Warmer caret CHUN i sccsncs sisieccacacnencanciscss 16,068 
Waterville 


SrRMe, “QNEE) ©Oe  ccscscicisescsticaresninacnoes 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Skelly Oil Co. 





Waterville Oil Co. ...... 
Watkins 

Standard Oil Co. 8,114 

RII Ce cccicasncdusascrctancccimiesonniedenncies 15,921 
Watson 

IE -NE GOG . ccsistniicnsoncaminiainenene 7,535 
Waubun 

Reem Roe. 1 CORB ccscccisicccesisternees 7,946 
Waverly 

See re” Gs cciecintarscccusasovndcoiasietiune 10.260 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.  ou......ccccccceeseseees 15,914 
Wayzata 

Standard Oil Co. # senansoamearees 36,587 


Dickey & Milbert Oil Co. 64.238 











Petroleum Service Co. ............ wae ee 8,017 

BOR I aides x, sins ecsinauatasaaencaatiaiel ... 88,608 

WO” TRE, CO. cacicscncicd entsstcesacdsanasaiicens 15,983 
Webster 

Creme Ser Oiee Ce i carvcccccsicicctnrcactctrnes 15,972 
Welch 

Farmers Oil Co. 
Welcome 

ee GEE iiccccisnttuiscsamncnnn 6,480 
Wells 

Standard Oil Co. ..... ‘ccasietieax ) ae 

H. L. Anderson ........... iccieieewal ee os 7,405 

Continental Oil Co. ee | 

Phillips Petroleum Co. ees coat 7,943 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. . ' . 16,037 

SI ERIE GIG. cnc esnsnteivacchantrenacenebuieivonens 6,407 

WHEE ERGRE, GIR CO. cecccescivexesesecsczse 18,094 
Wendell 

Standard Oil Co. sublease ccudataacaaaabdveiies 8,074 

Wey re Oe aicivcaideinnsecicccatermacsunns 7,979 
Westbrook 

Seema GE Ces ncccccccccscesccsss 21,125 

Ce Ge Cl  kcccicenvececccases 7,995 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. 7.894 

Local Oil Co. cussunehaveria 15,853 
West Concord 

Standard Oil Co. Paar ne ote ; 13,083 
Westport 

Standard Oil Co. ..............00 14,520 
Wheaton 

Standard Oil Co. . cecaaiveed bs 16,341 

Family Oil Co. ; paesiaeceseavsedeneastizeiscn:  <cuauaael 

Traverse Coop. Oil Assn. - .. 28,916 

Wheaton Oil Co. ...... ae 24,063 
White Bear 

Standard Oil Co. .......... = oa 20,532 

Cities Service Oil Co. ........ - . 24,261 

Reed Motor & Oil Cow... isin 7,968 

White Bear Oil Co. ........ aidenien, > eamialdec 
Wilder 

Wrarew Trem Oi Cai ccvccccsisscsissccsisicass 5,931 
Williams 

SG QED Cai eccenicadaccssnnasescsctoansisietorns 16,873 





Town Company 
Willmar 
Standard Oil Co. ss 
Bartles-Scott Oil Co. .............. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
Erickson Motor Co. sia 
Farmers Union Oil Co. 


Handy Lewis Co. ......... Saat 


GN TS ietanicrtatsctctevrcescnent 
Melrose Oil Co. 


Northwest Local Oil Co. ....... 


O. B. Oil Co. LENE 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Schmidt & Link 
Sinclair Ref. Co. 
Webb Oil Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Willow River 
Standard Oil Co. 


Willow River Garage & Oil : 


Wilmont 

Standard Oil Co. ......... 
Joseph Scholtes ........... 7 
Windom 


Standard Oil Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Federated Cooperatives 
Nelson Motor Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Socony-Vacuum O!] Co. 
Windom Oil Co. 
Winger 
Standard Qil Co. 
Sioux Oil Co. : 
Farmers Union Coop. Oil 
Winnebago 
Standard Oil Co. ................. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Independent Oil Co. 
Winona 
Standard Oil Co. 
Bittner Oil Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
Interstate Packing Co. 
Markle QOil Co. 
Owl Motor Co. eae ade 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 


Twin County Oil Co... 


Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Texas Co. 


Webb Oil Co. 


Western Grain & Coal Co. ....... 


Winsted 
Heigl Oil Co. ......... 
Winsted Oil Co. 

Winthrop 
Standard Oil Co. 
Equity Oil Co. ................ 
M. & &. L. Red. 
TE SA eto 
Tri-Co. Coop. Oil Co. . 
Winthrop Oil Co. 
Farmers Oil Co. 

Wolverton 
Wolverton Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Wood Lake 

Wood Lake GEA sweets 
Woodstock 

Standard Oil Co. 
Worthington 


Standard Oil Co. 
Johnson Oil Co. ............. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
C. St. P. M. & O. Ry 
Nobles Co. Coop. Oil Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Sinclair Ref. Co. = 
EN Ce vstecnicnceatteicssasenarcnecsen 
B-B Oil Ci. ccncsiasas 
Wykoff 
Western Oil & Fuel Co 
Young America 
Standard Oil Co. 


Zim 

Standard Oil Co. .............. 
Zimmerman 

Standard Oil Co. ................ 
Zumbrota 


Standard Oil Co. 
Cale Be BW ccccsisesassivasic 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Skelly Oil Co. noe: 
I FAIA, ~ cxmcsanineindceninnetnsncsiarntin 
Wilson Oil Co. 








Gallons 


50,905 


mssmuitoums Ge 


7,917 


15,916 


23,614 
22,149 

, 8,033 
. 134,231 
55,522 
95,054 
24,022 
15,875 
15,985 
14,070 
63,640 
8,121 


sckitineionss . 10,207 


7,998 


s Reesbotasdetaaes 6,531 


24,006 


es seadceticactanta 22,697 


suclasoelal 15,948 
oe 22,404 


i jedaveieisaiiats 96,769 
vsiseniedananounten 23,813 


sldegatees 39,968 
ine 15,955 
8,081 

7,993 

39,730 

32,086 

31,688 

24,177 

8,065 


15,850 


8,084 


sataestenlinsein 32,063 


7,994 
18,266 
14,596 


10,213 









The Loeal Oil Man 


Distributes Oil’s Dollar Through 
The Country With an Annual Pay- 
roll of $400,000,000 


sists of thousands of men engaged in the 

management of their own businesses, who 
give employment to a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of sales and service people, and who are 
known in their home communities as the local 
“oil man.”’ 


Tas distribution system of gasoline con- 


These local business men are the marketers 
of the oil industry—the men who own the bulk 
storage terminals where products are received 
from refineries, the tank trucks and the service 
station down on the corner that so ably serves 
the public. The retailers are owners or operators 
of service stations only. 


Through the petroleum industry these men 
have had an opportunity to engage in their own 
business enterprises. From all walks of life they 
turned to the marketing of oils. With their own 
capital, meager at the beginnings of many local 
oil companies, they have established themselves 
in the business life of the community. 


These men are the pioneer type. They estab- 
lished enterprises in a new field of business, not 
replacing established marketing channels. The 
oil industry has from almost its beginnings had 
marketers selling products, mainly kerosine and 
lubricants in older days, but their big growth 
has been in the past two decades when the de- 
velopment of the automoble required changes 
in marketing as drastic as those in the refining 
of new types of products. 


The building of the first drive-in service sta- 
tion, about 1907, signified the beginning of a 
new era in oil marketing, and of new opportuni- 
ties for men to build their own retail business. 
The day of selling kerosine as the industry’s 
main product, through grocery stores for lamps 
and stoves in the home, was to be replaced by 
gasoline and oils for the automobile, and an en- 
tirely new marketng set-up was required. As 
this new market for petroleum developed men 
in greater numbers were attracted to the busi- 
ness. 


Humble indeed was the beginning of many of 
these local oil businesses. Husband and wife fre- 
quently pitched in to make the enterprise pros- 
per. The husband performed much of the plain 
physical labor, unloading tank cars, driving a 
truck or waiting on customers. The wife helped 
in the management by keeping the books, send- 
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ing out statements, checking invoices and run- 
ning the office. 

Many of these companies are still in the first 
generation. The man who started the organiza- 
tion is still the active head, and many are suffi- 
ciently young to have children down in the 
grades at school. And they have not forgotten 
those early days of driving work and long 
hours, and how the wife helped. By dint of hard 
work they have achieved a measure of prosper- 
ity for their families and a place of high stand- 
ing in the community. 

All this prosperity of course did not flow ex- 
clusively into the pockets of the local oil man. 
On the way up they spent liberal amounts for 
payrolls, in taxes, and for investments in mate- 
rials to build the business. The increasing num- 
ber of bulk plants and service stations required 
labor and materials in the building trades, as 
well as storage tanks, pumps, barrels, air com- 
pressors, trucks, lighting equipment, toilet 
equipment, signs and other equipment items. 


OW much has been spent in communities by 
these local oil men no doubt will never be 
known but the contribution to the business life 
today of communities all over the country runs 
into big figures. 

The industry considers local oil companies as 
comprised of some 10,000 jobbers, operating 
bulk storage plants and service stations, and 
some 95,000 retailers operating service stations 
supplied by jobbers or large oil companies, in 
which gasoline and oil are the main lines of 
merchandise. 

These 105,000 local oil men employ about 
270,000 people. This figure includes sales and 
service men in service stations, men employed 
around oil storage plants and driving trucks de- 
livering merchandise from bulk plants to serv- 
ice stations, and the office help for the jobbers. 
The 270,000 employes, plus the 105,000 local oil 
men, add up to 375,000 persons making a live- 
lihood in these organizations. The annual pay- 
roll for these 375,000 persons will be about 
$400,000,000. 

The investment of these 105,000 enterprising 
local oil men for land, buildings, and equipment 
at bulk storage plants, in trucks, and service 
stations will, conservatively, amount to at least 
$550,000,000. 

Mere figures, however, do not tell the entire 
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story. The building and operating of these local 
oil companies has spread the oil industry’s dol- 
lars far and wide, and hundreds of thousands 
of families are making a living from marketing 
petroleum products for local oil men. These 
local oil men have also contributed more than 
dollars to employes and wealth from their busi- 
ness to their home towns and cities. 

The history of local oil companies is filled 
with examples of how these oil men contributed 
to the welfare of their communities, and the 
examples cited below are just a few of the cases 
of public service. 


Took Up the Scrip 


When municipalities were strapped financial- 
ly and policemen, firemen, school teachers, and 
others on public payrolls received their pay not 
in cash, but in scrip, Rockford, Ill., was no ex- 
ception. Like other communities the value of 
the scrip did not hold up. In such an artificial 
money market scrip began being exchanged for 
hard cash at a discount. Public servants in 
Rockford, however, did not have to lose part 
of their pay just because scrip was below par. 
A local oil man, E. E. Smith, head of the Smith 
Oil & Refining Co., took down the company’s 
cash box and came to the aid of these people. 
Cash in hand did not permit payment in full, 
but the Smith company offered to redeem all 
scrip at full value, with an_.exceedingly liberal 
amount in cash and the balance in coupon 
books. 

Out in Clay Center, Kansas, another financial 
service was rendered by a local oil man. This 
was during the bank holiday in 1933. Clay Cen- 
ter banks were closed, the town was without 
ready cash to transact business. Walter L. Glid- 
den, local oil man, came to the rescue. From 
the safety deposit box Mr. Glidden took out 
$1000 worth of Liberty Bonds. With these as 
security he issued $1000 in currency, and for 
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two weeks “Glidden money” was the only cur- 
rency in town. As soon as the banks resumed 
business the currency was called for redeemp- 
tion. All outstanding ‘‘money” was quickly col- 
lected, except for some $50 that townspeople 
are saving as souvenirs of that memorable oc- 
casion. : 

Besides such acts of financial aid these local 
men have taken an active interest in their com- 
munities, serving in positions on various civic 
enterprises and in politics. 

No local oil man ever ran for the presidency, 
but two of them, one from Tennessee and the 
other from South Dakota, came mighty close 
to getting seats in the United States Senate. 
Several local oil men have been in the national 
house of representatives. Others have been, 
and some still are, holding seats in state legis- 
latures. Also, they have held positions in muni- 
cipal government, as mayors or members of the 
council. A list of activities of the older, and 
larger jobbers, shows service in civic clubs, on 
school boards, and in numerous civic enter- 
prises. 


ESIDES this public service these local oil men 

have been just as active in the interests of 
their employes. After the payroll is distributed 
Saturday night the employer does not call the 
week’s account for labor squared. His interest 
goes beyond the payroll, back of the scenes to 
help the employe in his personal affairs and to 
get along in business. 

Jobbers and retailers hold regular sales 
meetings for their staffs. Some jobbers call in 
their sales and service employes annually, 
others have meetings more frequently. These 
meetings are more than social gatherings, or 
opportunities to high pressure employes into 
greater sales efforts. Speakers are available 
from equipment suppliers and refiners to ad- 
dress the men on the products they sell and on 
how to sell. In effect these regular sales meet- 
ings are short sales courses in general market- 
ing and selling, something the employe can use 
anywhere. 

Along this educational line some local oil 
men have made excellent correspondence school 
courses available to employes and the dealers 
of their merchandise. Employes share in the 
cost of such courses, but upon successful com- 
pletion all, or a liberal portion, of the cost is 
refunded and the employer stands the expense. 

Loans to employes without interest charge, 
or at a low rate, is another personal service 
from these local oil men, even though he is not 
in the money loaning business. He does not 
take a paternalistic attitude towards his people, 
but the nature of the local oil man’s business, 
however, is such that he is close to his men and 
the door to the office of the ‘‘boss” is always 
open. 

There are many heads of families grateful 
that such a relationship has existed. At the time 
of sudden illness, or some other disaster, when 
the family purse needed prompt financial aid, 
these men can walk into the ‘‘boss’’ with their 
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troubles to talk as man to man, and not fall 
into the clutches of a loan shark. 

Life insurance also has been made available 
through the interest of the employer in his em- 
ployes. The Charleston Oil Co., Charleston, 
S. C., for example, has a group plan for its peo- 
ple whereby the company pays all premiums 
over 2 cents per day per thousand dollars. Every 
employe is required to carry a minimum of $500 
in life insurance. Insurance at a cost of only 
$7.30 a year per thousand is a good investment. 

T. Wilbur Thornhill, head of the company, 
also has a Christmas savings plan for employes, 
so, by regular savings through the year, they 
have additional funds over the holiday season 
and avoid the year-end financial strain so com- 
mon with many families. The first company 
Christmas savings club was organized in 1928. 
Savings that year amounted to some $1800. 
Each year the club volume increased and on 
Dec. 2 last year the company employe’s had 
over $11,000 from such savings. 


HE local oil man in petroleum marketing, 

along with other types of marketing, can 
plead guilty to being a party in the overbuilding 
of facilities. In addition to the 105,000 jobbers 
and retailers, and the major company organiza- 
tions, there are quite a number of other persons 
making some of their living off oil marketing. 

These people sell gasoline and oil, along with 
other lines of business such as tourist sleeping 
camps, roadside lunch stands, country grocery 
stores or garages. A conservative estimate of 
the number of places to buy gasoline where 
motor fuel is not the major line of mercha- 
major like of merchandise is some 100,000. 

Many of these 100,000 persons, as well as 
jobbers and retailers and major company mar- 
keting organizaztions, came into the business 
when there was a big demand for more and 
more service stations. The rapid increase in 
automobiles in the past two decades was paral- 
leled by a similar rise in gasoline consumption. 

The scramble to provide. the public with 
places to buy gasoline and oil resulted in more 
and more opportunities for men to operate their 
own businesses and employment for others in an 
entirely new line of retailing. The rate of em- 
ployment held up exceedingly well during the 
last five years. Many a man who otherwise 
would have walked the streets or gone on re- 
lief rolls kept his self respect and had some 
money in his pocket because he was part of the 
oil industry. 

Oil marketing has many recruits from the 
automotive industry as well as from other divi- 
sions of the oil business. Quite a number have 
been in business 25 years or more, harking back 
to the days when a jobber operated his bulk 
storage plant and hauled his kerosine and oils 
in a horse-drawn tank wagon. As the years 
rolied on these men, along with the newer ones, 
turned the business towards their own service 
stations and the supplying of retailers. 


Bill Hudson of New Orleans 
One of the oldest oil marketers is W. O. Hud- 
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He wants it in the palm of his hand 


son, still president and general manager of the 
Marine Oil Co., New Orleans. His story is typical 
of thousands. Before the turn of the century 
Mr. Hudson was an engineer and machinist for 
southern railroads and then traveled the south 
and west for a wholesale optical goods house. 
After another turn as a machinist on the rail- 
roads he joined the Standard Oil Co. of Ken- 
tucky, at its Atlanta office. About 1901 he was 
transferred to New Orleans, 


Mr. Hudson soon left his job to go into busi- 
ness for himself and opened the oil department 
of Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, with 
a contract for 20 per cent of the net profits. 
Within 10 days the firm sold out to the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. for $30,000. Mr. Hudson took his 
$6000, of Standard Oil money, to organize the 
Marine Oil Co. that started up in July, 1902. 

The Marine Oil Co. was not organized as & 
private company. Instead, Mr. Hudson endeav- 
ored to insure success by making it a co-opera- 
tive company, and all members had to be users 
of lubricating oils or greases. There was a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement that, if stockholders ceased 
to use oils, Mr. Hudson would buy back the 
stock at par value. As Mr. Hudson looks back 
over 35 years in the oil business, one of his 
proudest thoughts is expressed in this state- 
ment, “I have on my books today, buying 
monthly from us, lubricating oil accounts that 
started buying from us in 1902 and 1903. All 
of my customers are my personal friends, and 
TI look out for their interests as much as I do my 
company’s.” 


‘Dick’? Coughlin, of Minot 


Another jobber, a pioneer in his section of the 
country, is R. J. Coughlin, Westland Oil Co., 
Minot, N. D. Back in 1913, while driving from 
one Canadian town to another one night in an 
old automobile, Mr. Coughlin lost his way and 
wandered into what is now Scobey, Montana. 
Scobey then was just getting started, and the 
few business men prevailed on Mr. Coughlin to 
give up his job .as a salesman of farm machinery 
and start a garage business which the town 
needed. 

Mr. Coughlin did. The oil business followed 
naturally. In those days Scobey was 75 miles 
from the nearest railroad. All gasoline and oils 
had to be hauled by dray in barrels from the 
railroad. Too much sympathy has been wasted 
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on the poor drayman making the 150-mile round 
trip to the railroad, because he made the jour- 
ney with the dray that brought back the 
whiskey, and what a hilarious time they had on 
the return trip. 

Incidentally Mrs. Coughlin is also a pioneer, 
going to Montana from Minnesota to homestead 
with her mother. The young garage man with 
his ‘“‘bus’’ drove them from the railroad station 
to their new home. Later this pioneer home- 
steader and Mr. Coughlin were married, and 
their older boy last fall started in college, while 
a daughter is in preparatory school. 

From such a beginning Mr. Coughlin devel- 
oped the Westland Oil Co. into an organization 
operating over a 750-mile front from central 
North Dakota into Montana, with 23 bulk 
plants, doing a business in excess of $1,250,000 
annually. The company’s main office was moved 
to Minot, N. D., and one of the powers in busi- 
ness and political life in the northwest is ‘‘Dick”’ 
Coughlin. 


A. W. Horton, of Oklahoma 


Jumping down to Oklahoma there is A. W. 
Horton, jobber in Oklahoma City, who was a di- 
vision sales manager for the old Marland Oil Co. 
Seven years ago Mr. and Mrs. Horton dug down 
into the family sugar bowl and pulled out their 
savings to build a bulk storage plant and the 
Horton Oil Co. was in business. Mrs. Horton 
kept the books and managed the company, while 
Mr. Horton did the buying and selling. Besides 
supplying about 50 service stations, Mr. Horton 
is vice-chairman of the state board of affairs, 
and is considered potential gubernatorial mate- 
rial. 


Fred Cramer, of Denver 


The desire to build a business for his two 
sons brought Fred C. Cramer, president, the 
Powerine Co., Denver, into the oil business. 
While in Denver in 1913 Mr. Cramer called on 
a broker to talk over possibilities of getting a 
business for his sons, then 21 and 15 years old. 
The broker mentioned an advertisement for a 
partner in a going oil business, and brought the 
oil man and Mr. Cramer together. 

The deal was made, Mr. Cramer buying an 
interest in the Powerine Co. started in 1912 by 
an oil salesman and a garage owner. These 








He’s big, and so are his collections 
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partners were buying naphtha and natural gas- 
oline, made from natural gas, and selling it 
under the trade name “Powerine.’”’ Mr. Cramer 
bought the interest of the garage owner and be- 
came president of the company in April, 1913, 
and the older boy began working for the com- 
pany. A year later the remaining share of the 
company was purchased by the Cramers. 


By 1915 Mr. Cramer decided to give all his at- 
tention to the oil company and left his work as 
a civil and mining engineer which he had fol- 
lowed for more than 30 years. The next two 
vears required almost unending toil for Mr. 
Cramer. He arose at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
Mrs. Cramer was up at the same hour, prepar- 
ing his breakfast, and packing his lunch and 
dinner, for Mr. Cramer never returned until 8 
o’clock and sometimes 9 o’clock at night. For 
two years he followed this work routine, never 
even seeing a motion picture show. These hours 
were kept on Sundays and holidays as well as 
during the week. Finally Mr. Cramer em- 
ployed Mr. Anderson, plant superintendent. Mr. 
Anderson began work in the hours before dawn, 
but Mr. Cramer continued to work into the 
night. 


The company first delivered its products by 
hiring a teamster who had a tankwagon holding 
470 gallons. When Mr. Cramer came into the 
business personally two more tank wagons were 
purchased, drivers hired, and seven head of 
horses purchased. Also, there was a light ex- 
press wagon to haul barrels to the railroad 
depot for shipment. 


Although the history of the Powerine Co. has 
been written around the father, the two sons 
have continued to be active in the management 
and shared in the work of making it one of the 
biggest local marketers in the country. 

All the stock in the company at one time was 
in the Cramer family. Employes were per- 
mitted to buy into the company, and today the 
employes own 2312 per cent, the Cramer family 
76% per cent. 


Wilbur Thornhill, of Charleston 


Another story of a marketer starting a busi- 
ness in an exceedingly small way is that about 
the Charleston Oil Co., Charleston, S. C. To 
Charleston folks, though, the company, with T. 
Wilbur Thornhill as president, is known as 
‘“‘Chasonoil.’””’ The name came from the negroes 
who pronounced the company’s name, Charles- 
ton Oil, in this fashion. 

For the intimate history of this company let 
us compare it in 1909 and 1935. The company 
was incorporated September, 1909, with a cap- 
ital of $1500. Storage capacity at the bulk 
plant was 20,000 gallons. The first year’s busi- 
ness amounted to about 80,000 gallons. The 
first office was a discarded railroad box car. 
The site of this first office was turned over to a 
service station in 1912, believed to be the first 
station in South Carolina. 

Since 1909 the company has grown into the 
following proportions. Capital stock is $50,000. 
Surplus is over $150,000. Bulk plant storage 
capacity is 150,000 gallons. The office now is 
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a two-story building, with a service station and 
truck check-in room on the first floor, and of- 
fices on the second floor. Business in 1935 ex- 
ceeded 3,000,000 gallons. The company owns 
12 attractive service stations, and will have five 
more shortly. Automotive equipment consists 
of 11 tank trucks, two stake body trucks, two 
pick-up trucks, and seven automobiles. 

The company last year employed 69 persons, 
and the annual payroll amounted to about $110,- 
700. Mr. Thornhill has been with the company 
since its founding, and many others have been 
working 15 years and more. He has served in 
the following offices, indicative of how the local 
oil man has achieved a place of distinction in his 
community: President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary club, chairman of the 
Charleston public service commission, member 
of the state highway commission, and president 
of the Clemson college alumni association. 

The public service record of the company also 
boasts of the vice-president having served as a 
member of the school board of trustees. The 
general manager, W. A. Wier, is now president 
of the Kiwanis club of Charleston. 

Four Nebraska Marketers 

While on the point about the local oil man’s 
service to his community here are records of four 
marketers out in Nebraska. 

S. A. Wassum, Tekamah Oil Co., Tekamah, has 
a record of member of the school board, and 
member of the board of trustees of Midland 
College, Fremont, Neb. 

J. L. Stringfellow, Oakdale, has served three 
terms in the state legislature. 

J. W. Trenchard, Cambridge, has been mayor 
and served on the relief board. 


Joe Bradenberg, Wahoo, served several terms 
as county treasurer. 


S. H. Campbell, of Chattanooga 


The life insurance business contributed a job- 
ber to the industry. This is S. H. Campbell, Jr., 
president of the Campbell Oil Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He was a general agent at Knoxville 
before entering the industry in 1928. The com- 
pany began operations Aug. 8, 1929, with 14 
employes and sales for the balance of that year 
were 180,000 gallons of gasoline. The 11 out- 
lets of the first year have developed into a net- 
work of 65 outlets now. The number of em- 
ployes jumped to 52, and gasoline sales last 
year were about 3,500,000 gallons. This com- 
pany has $150,000 invested in the oil business. 
**Bob”’ Haggart, of Fargo 

The contracting business also contributed a 
marketer in W. R. Haggart, Fargo, N. D. Mr. 
Haggart’s father came from New York state to 
homestead 220 acres in what is now West Fargo. 
His father was prominent in North Dakota af- 
fairs. as a member of the legislature introducing 
the bill that founded North Dakota’s agricul- 
tural college. Also, he was a United States mar- 
shal. After graduation from Cornell University 
in 1917 Mr. Haggart returned to Fargo and en- 
tered the contracting business with his brothers. 
In 1921 a station that the family was interested 
in financially came back on the family, and Mr. 
Haggart took over its operations. After two 
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years operating as a retailer he built a bulk 
plant. From such a beginning 14 years ago the 


company has grown into a 1,000,000 gallon a 
year business. 


M. W. Laughlin, of Minneapolis 


The high price for retail lumber yards was the 
oil industry’s gain when M. W. Laughlin entered 
the business in 1920. Mr. Laughlin had been 
manager of retail lumber yards in Wisconsin 
until he sold his interests after the war and went 
to California for a long vacation. After the va- 
cation he returned to Minnesota, intending to 
buy into the lumber business. Prices, however, 
were too high so he turned to gasoline and oil. 
The result is the Sterling Oil Co. operating 21 
bulk plants in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin. 


C. P. Forsythe, of Missouri 


From the produce business to petroleum is 
the history of C. P. Forsythe, manager of the 
White Mule Oil Co., Monroe City, Missouri. 
While a partner in a produce business at Clar- 
ence, Mo., in 1923, Mr. Forsythe was persuaded 
by his father-in-law to give up the business and 
become an oil man. The father-in-law had ac- 
quired the oil business in Monroe City two years 
previously, when the business on whose proper- 
ties he held a mortgage was liquidated. 

In the 14 years that the company has been 
managed by Mr. Forsythe, and owned within the 
family, it has trebled. Starting with one bulk 
storage plant, one service station and supplying 
four retailers, the business has grown into two 
bulk plants, and three company-owned service 
stations. The first year’s business amounted to 
18 tank cars of gasoline and kerosine, and 40 
barrels of lubricating oil and grease. Last year 
the company moved 45 tank cars of gasoline, 
kerosine and burner oils, and 106 barrels of 
lubricating oil and greases. 

The three men and a $6000 investment 14 
years ago has expanded to a 12 man payroll 
and an investment of $134,000. The current 
investment is after deductions for depreciation 
and reserves. Besides the city business the com- 
pany serves farmers in Monroe county, and parts 
of three surrounding counties. 

The latest addition to the company’s business 
was a $15,000 one-stop station, opened in Sep- 
tember, 1932. This station is at the junction 
of two U. S. highways in Monroe City, and isa 
bus station. Service is maintained day and night 
on petroleum and automobile accessory prod- 
ucts, and there also is a coffee shop in the sta- 
tion. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Forsythe are college grad- 
uates and Mrs. Forsythe is a partner in the oil 
business and in the produce firm of her father’s. 
Mr. Forsythe was a newspaper editor in Okla- 
homa, he is active in Sunday school and church 
work, and has been interested in the civic life 
of his communty. 

For two years Mr. Forsythe was president of 
the board of education, Clarence, Mio., and for 
three years was president of the Monroe City 
Chamber of Commerce. His main activity as 
president of the chamber of commerce was to 
promote dairying and the urging of farmers to 
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lime the soil and grow legumes. Mr. Forsythe 
has been especially interested in farming and 
owns and operates a small dairy farm stocked 
with purebred Guernsey cattle. 

The family consists of two children, being ed- 
ucated with oil dollars. A daughter is a junior 
in Northwestern University, and a son is a fresh- 
man at Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 
M. B. Whiting, of Virginia 

Some marketers have transferred their status 
to this classification from that of a retailer. Such 
was the case of M. B. Whiting, president of the 
Whiting Oil Co., Clifton Forge, Va. This local 
oil man started with one service station and now 
has an investment of about $1,000,000 extended 
over half of a state. 

Upon returning from France at the close of 
the war, where he served as a captain of engi- 
neers, Mr. Whiting first went with a large oil 
company, and then was in the lumber business 
from 1920 to 1923. Early in 1921 he began 
delving into the retail gasoline and motor oil 
business and by the end of the year the company 
had three service stations. At the end of the 
second year there were seven stations, and he 
started developing a wholesale business through 
retailers and commercial accounts. As his inter- 
est in oil marketing developed Mr. Whiting liq- 
uidated his lumber business in 1923. The pres- 
ent organization, the Whiting Oil Co., started in 
1926, and for the next four years the company 
expanded over Virginia, investing oil dollars in 
the building of bulk storage plants and service 
stations, the dollars going for labor, building 
supplies and equipment. This company also was 
a pioneer in the marketing of tires through gas- 
oline service stations, starting this practice back 
in 1921, 

Today the Whiting Oil Co. represents a $1,- 
000,000 investment and has a payroll of 115 
cmployes. The company markets over half the 
state of Virginia, with 140 of its own service 
stations, supplying 100 garage accounts and 300 
farmers and commercial accounts. The com- 
pany has a fleet of 30 trucks. 

Mr. Whitixg also is a national figure among 
local oil mcn. IT°or many years he has been a 
leader in the industry’s affairs in Virginia, and 
last year he was clected president of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Association, composed of 
Liarketers throughout the country. 

A Triumvirate from Missouri 

One of the larser local oil companies was 
started some 15 years ago in Sedalia, Mo., with 
one service station, by three enterprising youn’ 
men. This organization, the Milton Oil Co., now 
has the second biggest payroll in the home city 
of Sedalia, has 400 service stations in three 
states selling gasoline under the company’s own 
brand name of ‘‘Dixcel.”’ 

The three men who started the company are 
Ii. E. Milton, C. M. E. Reeves. and A. A. Hodge. 
lir. Milton had been in the retail grocery busi- 
ness with his father and brother. Mr. Reeves 
had been operating a general merchandise store 
at Arthur, Illinois. Mr. Hodge had been with an 
oil company. The Milton grocery store had been 
buying kerosine at wholesale and had storage 
capacity. The organizers of the oil company de- 
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Something less than 1% - - 


of the nation’s petroleum product requirements are , 
distributed by the particular group of independently 
operated, home owned oil companies in the north and 
middle west, whose gasolines, kerosenes, fuels, lubricating 
oils and associated merchandise are supplied by the 


W. H. Barber Company. 
And yet - - 


so vast is the nation’s consumption, that this trifling per- 
centage requires in its direct distribution alone, the 
employment of enough people and resources to fully 
establish and support a town of 40,000 population. 





Equally interesting - - 


is the fact that in our distribution are numbered no less 
than 3,000 individual business enterprises whose owners, 
managers and principal employes are almost invariably 
substantial contributors, not only financially, but to the 
civic well being and progress of their community's life. 








Minneapolis Plan 


W. H. BARBER COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
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W. H. BARBER COMPANY 


NNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 


MI 


These independent merchants have a natural, whole 
hearted interest in their home territories as distinguished 
from gestures of good will made as a matter of business 


policy, in an effort to assume local complexion. 


They, and there are many thousands more beyond our 
availability, sell, serve and spend at home. To them the 
golden rule is a business principle. They are good 
neighbors—good citizens. Their right to thrive cannot 
long be in doubt. 


lt is with these independent jobbers or distributors 
that we have cast our lot since the inception of our 


business in 1906. We have been rewarded by a steady 
growth with this industry. 


We commend to the buying public the independ- 
ently operated, home owned oil companies as deserving 


and thoroughly American business institutions. 





Chicago Plant 
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FTER THE BOOM IS OVER 


The Community Still Benefits 


@ Development of production in a new-found oil field often calls for such 
fast moving, big scale operations that the average community finds it 
difficult to focus attention on the many smaller activities going on in its 


area. 


The building of refineries is one of these smaller activities. Yet it 
sometimes requires the complete ending of the “‘boom’’; the moving 
away of the rig builders, the drilling crews and the hundreds and hundreds 
of other oil field workers to bring home to a community the true significance 
of the other activities that went on right under its nose. 


There are many communities today from which virtually all trace 
of an ‘‘oil boom’”’ has disappeared—but they still have their one or more 


refineries. 


As long as these refineries operate hundreds of employes will live 
with their families in these communities. Their wages will help the 


‘butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker’’, and their families. 


We hope that we, too, can be a factor in community welfare ‘“‘after 
the boom is over.” 


PREMIER OIL REFINING CO. OF TEXAS 


Longview, Texas 


OCTANE OIL REFINING CO. 


Baird, Texas 
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cided to add other storage facilities and handle 
a complete line of petroleum products, 

The first service station was opened in Se- 
dalia, Mo., and soon became popular with the 
motorists. From this modest beginning the 
company has developed, and now markets in IIli- 
nois, Missouri and Kansas. Operations are con- 
ducted through the Milton Oil Co., and the Pio- 
neer Oil Co., a subsidiary organized in 1923 by 
Mr. Milton and Ned Rosenthal. The Pioneer 
company has three bulk storage plants, in Carth- 
age, Joplin and Lamar, Missouri. 

The home office has remained in Sedalia. 
More than 75 persons are employed in the office 
and the bulk storage plant. The executive staff, 
including sales supervisors, number more than 
25. The company has the second biggest pay- 
roll in Sedalia. St. Louis is the biggest city in 
the Milton territory. Here the company serves 
more than 100 retail stations. The company’s 
biggest bulk storage plant is in St. Louis, the 
second largest is in Springfield, Mo. In all the 
Milton company has 24 bulk storage plants. 

The company also has expanded its line to 
include tires, batteries, and other items in one- 
stop service. Also, the sales staff has been 
trained, and guided in serving the public, and 
this training has become more intense as com- 
petition for the motorist’s oil dollar increased. 
Today all salesmen are required to study the 
company’s training course in service and sales- 
manship. Upon completion the salesman is giv- 
en a diploma to display in his service station. 
Each station salesman also is required to own, 
study and practice the company’s manual on the 
organization’s ‘‘Nine Points of Service.”’ 


The company has adhered to a policy of ex- 
panding on funds from within the company. 
Profits have been plowed back into the business, 
and the company has shouldered its own finan- 
cial burdens. All the stock is owned by the ex- 
ecutives and employes. The book value of the 
stock today is higher than it was six years ago. 

One of the measures of the success of the local 
oil man is the regard held for him on the part 
of men in the organization. Following is a para- 
graph in a letter received recently by the Milton 
company from a service station manager: 

“Iam making a nice living here, Mr. Milton, 
and I like my job and I want you and the Milton 
Oil Co. to know that I appreciate the fact that 
you are making it possible for me to have the 
job. I want to simply thank you for the chance 
you are giving me to make a living for myself 
and family.” 

Then there is another testimonial, voluntary 
like the one above, that came from the manager 
of a bulk storage plant: 

“TI feel that I owe you a letter of appreciation. 
It has been 14 years of pleasure to work with 
you and everyone that is connected with the com- 
pany. In all this time, I could not say that I 
have spent one single day that I was not satisfied 
and happy.” 

Of such stuff are local oil men made, as they 
have carved out their niche in the oil market- 
ing business, providing a livelihood for employes, 
spending money in their communities for their 
stations and plants, and contributing to the wel- 
fare and well being of their home towns, 
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How Dealers Start 


Many of the petroleum retailers have been 
attracted from the allied automotive industry or 
from some other part of the oil industry. A 
job in the sales department of some jobber or 
large oil company has provided the springboard 
for many men to launch their own service sta- 
tions. Acquaintance with the details cf retail- 
ing while on the sales job has proved to be a 
valuable preliminary education. 

From the selling of automobiles at a car 
agency some salesmen saw an opportunity to get 
into business for themselves in the service end. 


W. R. Schuh, of Milwaukee 


Typical of retailers who entered the oil busi- 
ness through the automotive sales industry is 
Wilmer R. Schuh, Milwaukee. Mr. Schuh’s back- 
ground is that of selling automobiles, but for 
the past five years he has been a petroleum re- 
tailer, first in Oconomowoc, Wis., and later in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Schuh is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Petroleum Retailers, and 
during the late code days he was a member of 
the industry’s highest code authority at Wash- 
ington, 


A. D. Harp, of St. Paul 


A retailer who came from an oil] state and into 
the business through automobiles is A. D. Harp, 
operating 30 auto parking lots in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, four of these having service sta- 
tions. Mr. Harp came from Pennsylvania, to 
sell water meters in the Twin Cities. Then he 
began selling automobiles in the early days and 
in 1920 turned to the parking lots-service sta- 
tions. 


Ed Adams, of Minneapolis 


The garage was the background for Ed 
Adams, operating a service station and storage 
garage in Minneapolis. After the World war he 
returned to Minneapolis and worked for ten 
years in the garage he now owns. Later he 
bought an adjoining drive-in service station. Mr. 
Adams owns his own home, sends the family to 
nearby lakes for the summer and, true to his 
business, takes a motor trip annually. 


Joe Thompkinson, of Minneapolis 


The tire industry provided the background for 
another Minneapolis retailer. Joe Thompkinson 
was a salesman for a large tire company. Friends 
kept telling him about the big one-stop service 
stations springing up in California. The idea 
seemed plausible to Mr. Thompkinson, so he left 
his tire selling job to start his own one-stop 
service station. 

The oil or automotive industry is not the back- 
ground of all retailers, After all there are some 
95,000 retailers operating stations in which 
rasoline and oil are the main lines of merchan- 
dise, and this type of business has absorbed a 
considerable number of men from a wide variety 
of other businesses. During the depression 
years many men have turned to the service sta- 
tion, as operators of their own business or as em- 
ployes for jobbers, retailers, and large compan: 
ies. Many of these additional men have turned 
to the service station for employment until con- 
ditions improve in their regular occupations. 
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Oil Marketing a Typically American 


Merchandising Enterprise 


try’s history, it built a world-wide mer- 

chandising system, every step in the de- 
velopment of which was made by American com- 
panies with American capital. Merchandising 
machinery, consisting of warehouses and de- 
pots, manned by trained executives and sales- 
men, was extended into every country on the 
globe, and American made kerosine and lubri- 
cating oil became world commodities. In this 
as well as in the search for and the discovery 
of oil, American enterprise was a half century 
ahead of the rest of the world. The oil was 
available in other parts of the world, but ap- 
parently the enterprise was lacking. 


The marketing machinery developed in this 
country was, of course, more extensive than 
that provided for foreign countries. It consisted 
mainly of sales agencies, warehouses, and horse- 
drawn tank wagons. The most remote sections 
were served by tank wagon, no community be- 
ing too small, nor farm house too isolated for 
the oil merchant and his horse. Kerosine was 
early available in practically every retail store 
throughout the country. Bulk supplies were dis- 
tributed to main storage warehouses by rail- 
road freight in wooden barrels, and then later 
by tanks mounted on railroad flat cars. Kero- 
sine very rapidly took the place of other light- 
ing mediums, but lubricating oil did not fare 
s0 well. Animal fats were still in common use 
as lubricants long after kerosine had displaced 
all of the earlier lighting fuels. 

When, in the late nineties, some 40 years 
after the industry was started, a scattering of 
automobiles began to put in appearance on city 
streets and country roads, the industry was 
ready with a fairly suitable fuel. It might be 
said that the industry was more than ready, 
because it already had been busily engaged in 
attempting to develop a market for the gaso- 
line which had to be skimmed off the crude 
oil to render the kerosine somewhat safer. The 
principal use for gasoline at that time was in 
pressure lamps and pressure lighting systems, 
the latter being in fairly common use for light- 
ing public halls, stores, and churches in com- 
munities not supplied with artificial gas or elec- 
tricity. 

Oil merchants found a new kind of customer 
in the automobile, but proceeded to serve them 
in the same old way. Supplies were stored in 
cans, barrels, and improvised tanks, and de- 
liveries into automobiles were by funnel and 
can, the equipment then commonly used for 
the handling of all liquids. In some cases a 
piece of chamois was fastened into the neck of 


Dis: the earlier years of the oil indus- 
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By FE. B. REISER* 


the funnel as a strainer, until it was found this 
was a dangerous practice. 

The business grew only slowly at first. Au- 
tomobiles were novelties, not even luxuries. 
Their number was 4 in 1895, increased to 800 
in 1897, to 8,000 in 1900, to 23,000 in 1902, and 
finally reached the enormous total of 140,000 
in 1907. The possibilities of profit in fueling 
this new customer stirred the imaginations of 
a scattering of enterprising merchants to the 
end that, along about 1907, some half dozen or 
more opened gasoline stores, Later, these stores 
were to be given various names, The newspaper 
man writes it “gas station’, the motoring pub- 
lic seems to prefer “filling station’’, while the 
industry itself insists on ‘‘service station’’. What- 
ever the prefix, it must be station and not store. 

These new type stores created no great furor 
in merchandising circles. They came in un- 
heralded and unsung. By 1920, with 9,000,000 
automobiles in use and gasoline consumption 
approaching the 4,000,000,000 gallon mark, the 
number of stations totaled about 15,000, indi- 
cating an average annual increase for the 
period from 1907 of about 1200. From then on, 
the growth was very rapid. In the succeeding 
13 years, the increase averaged 12,000 per year 
and in some years must have risen to the high 
figure of 20,000. The business is highly com- 
petitive, more or less uncontrolled, and _ its 
very nature made it attractive to men of lim- 
ited means. Small capital flowed in from all 
sides, and by 1933, the number of individual 
proprietors in the business was more than 156,- 
000 and the number of stations 170,000. This 
does not include some 200,000 other business 
places which carry gasoline and oil only as 
side lines. 

It is well to remember that this whole chain 
of 170,000 retail establishments and the ‘gaso- 


*Mr. Reiser is of many years’ experience in oil marketing 
and is now engaged in special work for oil companies mar- 
keting in Ohio. 
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line and oil portion of the other 200,000 stores 
are built upon the original system of ware- 
houses, storage plants, and tank wagons, and 
that this underlying system still continues as 
the main artery of gasoline and oil distribution. 
It is now somewhat shaded by the mammoth 
proportions and physical conspicuousness of 
the stations, but it still stands as the foundation 
of the system. 

There is no way of knowing just how the 
200,000 side line gasoline stores are distrib- 
uted, however, figures in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce Census of American 
Business for 1933 show distribution of the 170,- 
000 as follows: 





SS 
Few garages but try for your gasoline business 


metropolitan downtown areas, in suburban sec- 
tions of cities, and in the smaller communities 




















Service Service were converted into automobile parking lots 
Rank Stations Rank Stations 
1. California .......0 11,417 Zi. AYRANSAGS «.....:.:.: 2,143 
Bs ROMO cis cecaciatanveinens 11,211 28. Connecticut ........ 2,095 
Bi CHG Saikedscdeessecls 10,464 29. Louisiana ..... , 2,095 T , ‘ e e 
4. Pennsylvania..... 10,051 30. West Virginia... 2.028 U. S. Motor Vehicle Registrations 
5. New York ............ 9,908 BD. OFOBON .cecececccscess 1,875 1895-1934 
G: FVARGIS: -cicccccccsessss 8,635 $2: COlOTARO ccccécsecsscas 1,838 ( ) 
GT: MAGRI@an csissccss:. 7,577 33. Mississippi ........ 1,743 (Figures as of Dec. 31) 
eg ee 6,305 34. Maryland ............ 1,624 . 
9. North Carolina.... 5,558 35. South Dakota... 1,194 ’ Passenger Motor % In- 
10. Indiana ............ 5,436 =—«- 6. Maine on... 1,099 Year Cars Trucks Total crease 
MPR OWE cxcsscaseccsascasecs 5,142 Shs AP IAONG seisciccesssaics 809 1895 ) Co 4 400 
42: ORIGNOMGE «2.225460: 5,135 38. North Dakota .... 807 1896 16 - + 
13. New Jersey sdeeqane 4,591 39. Utah vaueusaddeuanadente 767 1897 a tro a rb 
14. Massachusetts .... 4,376 40. New Mexico ........ 725 189 800i (ats : 
15. Wisconsin ........... 4,256 41. Rhode Island ...... 72 . B00 atses 800 = 400 
16. Minnesota .......... .: a: 2. | 719 1899 3,200 sees 3,200 250 
D7, TRAUB GE  cesicsasccsacine 4,189 43. New Hampshire.. 668 
EG) QOGPRUY cicsiiccssecss 4,033 44. Montana ...........06 596 1900 | || re 8,000 185 
19. Virginia phiseetaecs 3,764 45. Vermont ............. 479 1901 W4i30G@ 8 8 3—Ss_— wate 14,800 155 
20, Florida ........00 3,674 46. Delaware ..........0 406 1902 23006 enews 23,000 143 
21. Washington ........ 2,887 47. Dist. of Col. ........ 381 1903 29 990 32 920 167 
22. N@BTQBRED scccccui 2,639 48. Wyoming ............. 364 1904 54.59 er ‘ pis giee a 
23. Tennessee .......... 2,564 49. Nevada wessnn 153 " aeeee 410 55,000 142 
24. South Carolina 2,519 
25. Alabama .............. A een 170,404 1905 77,400 600 78,000 137 
26. Kentucky ............. 2,148 1906 105,900 1,100 107,000 133 
‘ P P ane 1907 140,300 ,700 ; ‘ 
The great expansion in marketing facilities ein eiorete pe ee mh pe 
during the period from 1920 to 1933 was caused 1909 305,950 6,050 312,000 150 
by the rapid growth of the automobile industry, ; 
by real estate promotion, and by the extension 1910 458,500 10,000 468,500 
of improved highways into every section of the 1911 619,500 20,000 639,500 cece 
country. It had taken 25 years, from 1895 to 1912 902,600 41,400 944,000 wu... 
the end of 1920, to put 9,000,000 automobiles 1913 1,194,262 63,800 1,368.068° cic 
into use, whereas another 9,000,000 were added 1914 1,625,739 85,600 Biss: ee 
in about four and one-half years or by the mid- P - 
dle of 1925. Registrations by years, from the pein pete ee —_— aia 
inni the present, are given in an ac- epee 9,000 a (fe ‘ 
eS ae lls 1917 4,657,340 326,000 4,983,340 ___...... 
companying ltée . : 1918 5,621,617 525,000 er | 
The number dropped from a high of 26,500,- 1919 6,771,074 794,372 7,565,446 cece 
000 cars in 1930 to 23,800,000 cars in 1933, a 
decline of 2,700,000. Unfortunately, the im- 1920 8,225,859 1,006,082 Fk awe 
petus behind service station building was aug- 1921 9,346,195 1,117,100 10,463,295 ...... 
mented at the same time by several new out- 1922 10,862,650 1,375,725 12,238,375  .... 
side elements which served to further aggra- ae beens =e eee 
vate the industry’s problems. One of these ele- 1924 15,460,649 2,134,724 = 17,595,373 _...... 
ments — increasing unemployment — prompted P P P 
large numbers of unemployed, when they found 1925 = 17.496,420 2,440,854 19,937,278 
it impossible to obtain jobs of any kind, t eS ee eee ee 
veo ae “ad ~ J Seat tn cus. te ints 1927 20,219,224 2,914,019 23,133,243... 
into usiness, an 1ey ound voll he gasoline 1928 21,379,125 3,113,999 24,493,124 _..... ‘ 
service station a type of business which ap- 1929 23,121,589 3,379,854 26,501,443  ...... 
peared to be quite simple and easy to handle 
and which could be started with little or no 1930 23,059,262 3,486,019 26,545,281 9 ...... 
capital, 1931 22,366,313 3,466,571 25,832,884 ...... 
Another entirely inevitable element which 1932 20,885,814 3,229,315 24,115,129 ...... 
projected itself into the gasoline marketing pic- 1933 20,616,234 3,227,357 23,843,591 ...... 
ture with the beginning of the depression came 1934 21,524,068 3,409,335 = 24,933,403 40 
from the real estate business. Building lots in 
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and gasoline station sites in order to obtain some 
little revenue to help defray taxes. 

A survey of some 200 downtown parking 
lots of a total of 605 licensed in the city of De- 
troit reveals that 16, or 7.6 per cent, sell gaso- 
line. In Cleveland, practically one-third or some 
50 of a total of 157 downtown lots have gaso- 
line facilities. If conditions which obtain in 
these two cities hold for the country as a whole, 
then the dilution of marketing facilities from 
this one element would amount to a great many 
thousands. In the main, owners of parking lot 
properties have little interest in gasoline mar- 
keting as such, being primarily interested in 
obtaining revenue to carry the tax burden on 
unimproved property until such time as condi- 
tions will warrant their improvement by suit- 
able buildings. Generally speaking, revenue 
which may be derived from gasoline stations 
on downtown metropolitan properties is not 
sufficient to carry the whole tax burden, 


EVELOPMENT of the service station from 

no investment at all to an investment of 
$1,250,000,000 in 25 years is without parallel in 
retail merchandising history, nevertheless, it 
was a most natural growth and certainly it was 
inevitable. The flow of capital which started into 
the business from a thousand and one sources 
during the years of real estate and building ex- 
pansion, and expansion in all other industry, 
was so strong that it failed to stay itself until 
some time after reaching the saturation point. 
New refining companies sprang up and devel- 
oped marketing departments. Old refineries 
that had previously sold at wholesale only, ex- 
panded into the retail business, and oil market- 
ers literally in thousands opened wholesale and 
retail plants. Practically all of these companies 
loaned gasoline pump and tank equipment to 
any responsible persons desirous of opening re- 
tail stations. 


After having over-run consumption growth 
by about three years, building finally slowed 
' down to a stand-still in 1934, and is now con- 
tinuing at the rate of about 3 per cent a year. 
The 3 per cent currently being added is in the 
form of stations of better than average char- 
acter. 

The average investment of new stations, 
based on a survey of a section of the country 
having more than 10,000 stations is $15,000 
each or a total annual capital addition for the 
country as a whole of $61,200,000. In addition 
to stations on new sites, the industry is current- 
ly replacing old stations with modern stations 
at the annual rate of about 1 per cent of the 
whole. The average cost of these replaced sta- 
tions, without land, is believed to be in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 each or a total annual 
capital addition of $17,000,000. 

To maintain its service station plant, its mo- 
tor vehicles and its warehouses, and bulk stor- 
age plants, the industry spends approximately 
$50,000,000 per year. This does not include ex- 
penditures for new equipment, nor does it in- 
clude reserve for obsolescence. 

There is no accurate record of the earnings 
of the 156,000 individual station proprietors, 
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but the aforementioned Department of Com- 
merce report contains considerable information 
on station wages and employment and wages 
and employment in other kinds of retail busi- 
ness. According to this report, the average serv- 
ice station wage for 1933 was $990 as against 
an average for all retail establishments of 
$986. This is a decline from 1929 of $218 per 
year, or 18 per cent. This showing is not so 
bad when it is understood that the average de- 
cline in annual wage for all retail employes 
was 25 per cent or $326 a year, the decline in 
some businesses being as much as 85 per cent. 

The industry may find some satisfaction and 
the employe some consolation in knowing that, 
in the period from 1929 to 1933, the service 
station business absorbed 16,670 new employes, 
increasing its rolls from 126,721 to 143,391, 
whereas the retail business as a whole dropped 
1,130,256 persons from its rolls. The service 
station business appears to have engaged in 
some sort of ‘‘share-the-work”’ plan, whereas 
other retail businesses, because of decline in 
sales, found it necessary to dispense with one 
out of every four employes. 

In the bulk plant division, the total number of 
full-time employes was 95,962 in 1933, the total 
pay roll $153,060,000. Altogether and entirely 
exclusive of salesmen, managers, and super- 
visors, the distributing business employs 239,- 
353 persons. To this should be added approxi- 
mately 35,000 part-time employes and possibly 
there might be included 156,451 proprietors or 
an overall total of 430,000. This does not in- 
clude persons working part time in the 200,000 
“other retail outlets,’ nor in branches of dis- 
tribution outside bulk plant and service station. 

The gasoline station is primarily a retail in- 
stitution. It differs in physical set-up from other 
retail stores, but it sells at retail direct to con- 
Sumers competing with stores of other kinds, 
as well as with competitor stations. On the one 
hand, it is a part of the oil industry; on the 
other hand, it is a part of the country’s gen- 
eral retail system. In large part, it is individu- 
ally owned and operated. In numbers, it amounts 
to 11 per cent of the whole of retail establish- 
ments as against 31 per cent for food stores, a 
shade more than 13 per cent for eating places, 
and slightly under 9 per cent for automotive 
stores, 


HE physical equipment of every kind of re- 

tail store has undergone much change and im- 
provement in recent years. None, however, can 
match the record of the service station. Start- 
ing as a tin shed in 1907, without equipment, it 
had to develop special equipment for the hand- 
ling of oil and gasoline and air and water, 

Gasoline pumps, very crude at first, succeeded 
one another in rapid succession, each being an 
improvement over its predecessor, none remain- 
ing long enough to wear out, until finally their 
development reached the present state of ef- 
ficiency and perfection. 

Air equipment starting with an old bicycle 


pump moved through the stages of a large: 


hand pump, a small air compressor with air 
hose, many types of standards and towers, to 
be finally perfected in the present air scale 
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which can be set for automatic operation at 
any desired pressure. 

Lubricating equipment at first consisted of 
a drum of oil, a tin measure or two, and a 
wrench. Oil was drained on the ground or into 
a flat pan. This was followed by a drain rack 
made of old planks which in turn was replaced 
by a cement pit, and then finally by a pneumatic 
lift. 

Water service for radiators and batteries was 
developed from no water at all to a plentiful 
supply at every station — mineral free water 
for batteries and a supply of pure water for 
radiators. Equipment consists of hose, suitable 
cans, and measuring bottles with hydrometer 
to measure the gravity. 

In the competitive struggle for business, 
service station owners added every possible con- 
venience, probably the most important from the 
motorist’s standpoint being rest rooms and 
wash rooms. These facilities are even included 
in most wayside stations where, in many cases, 
the owners were required to install individual 
power water and sewage systems. Station own- 
ers also led the way in lighting and now spend 
an average of $16 per month per station for 
power and light. As a whole, they use about 
2000 gallons of paint per day. Singly and to- 
gether, they stand out as the best painted and 
lighted of all of the groups of retail establish- 
ments. 

Station architecture has included every 
known type, and in some cases has gone beyond 
the known into the unknown. More recently, 
types have been standardized, and the present 
trend is very definitely toward simple types 
having complete facilities under one roof. 

The competitive character of the business is 
best exemplified in the large number of gaso- 
line brands available in practically every com- 
munity. Every state has ten and more national 
and state brands and as many as fifty to one 
hundred local brands. Pennsylvania has 146 
brands, Ohio 150, and New York 77. As an ex- 
ample, the New York brands are here listed: 


State or National Brands . 
. All-Penn 12. Mobilgas 


1 
2. American 13. Penn-Drake 
3. Atlantic 14. Pennzoil 
4. Cities Serv. 15. Purol 
5. Conoco 16. Richfield 
6. Eldred 17. Shell 
7. Esso 18. Sinclair 
8. Fleetwing 19. Socony 
9. Gulf 20. Sunoco 
10. Hartol 21. Texaco 
11. Kendall 22. Tydol 
Local Brands 
1 & &F. 17. Golden Flash 
2. Allegheny 18. Hi-Speed 
3. Bingo 19. Independent 
4. Blue Flash 20. Jasco 
5. Blue Streak 21. Keystone 
6. Bradford-Penn 22. King 
7. Bright Flash 23. Kinso 
8. Castopenn 24. Larkins 
9. Clay 70 25. Mage 
10. Clipper 26. Maloney’s 
11. Correctolene 27. Mileage 
12. Culner 28. Navigas 
13. De Luxe 29. Niagara 
14. Dolomite 30. Noble’s 
15. Elk 31. Olixor 
16. Floco 32. Pease 
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33. Purple Flash 45. Speed 

34. Reddy Power 46. Sterling 
35. Red Wing 47. Sunshine 
36. Rotary 48. Superior 
37. Roto 49. Swan-Hall 
38. Rotor 50. Tarzan 
39. Royal Blue 51. Trackside 
40. Seitz 52. Warner Quinlan 
41. Seneca 53. Woods 

42. Senntinel 54. Wyners 
43. Silver Flash 55. X-Cel 

44, Smith’s 


The country’s consumption of gasoline for the 
year 1935 was in the neighborhood of 17,700,- 
000,000 gallons. According to gasoline tax re- 
turns of the several states and based on per- 
centages for the year 1934, this volume may 
properly be apportioned among the states in 
accordance with the table which follows. About 
half was consumed in the 14 states east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River. 
The area of this group is 13.77 per cent of the 
whole, number of service stations is 41.29 per 
cent, and the population is 48.68 per cent: 


Rank Percentage Rank Percentage 
1. New York ....... 9.4911 26. Kentucky ....... 1.1095 
2. California ....... 8.0293 27. Colorado ......... 1.0998 
S. Pennsylvania 6.8392 28. Louisiana ....... 1.0694 
4. Illinois ........... 6.173 29. Oregon ........... 9988 
ae Se 5.7506 30. Alabama ........ -9330 
= ~ “ee 5.2656 7 pee Virginia ree 

ees TOF A rkansas ....... 3 
: ti re ges 33. South Carolina .7964 
F ew Jersey ... 4.4525 34 Misaiseinnt 7899 
ae ppi ..... ‘ 

9. Massachusetts 3.5472 $6. Metme....c.. 7040 
10. Missouri ........ 2.9370 26. South Dakota .6590 
ik. Indiana ......<:. 2.8009 37. Rhode Island .6552 
12. Minnesota ..... 2.5970 $6: Wii nics .6238 
13. Wisconsin ..... 2.5318 39. North Dakota .6195 
34; JOWS s.eacswse 2.4300 40. Montana ....... 5144 
3G. FARUGGe «<x... 2.2979 41. Arizona ......... .4406 
16. Oklahoma ..... 1.8121 42. New Hampshire .4268 
17. N. Carolina.... 1.6877 4S YGGNO.ncccccic .3945 
18. Washington ... 1.5684 60>: Wiccan .3927 
19. Virginia .......... 1.5592 45. New Mexico .. .3379 
20. Connecticut ... 1.5419 46. Vermont ....... .2921 
ye 1.4460 47. Wyoming ....... .2647 
22. Georgia ........ 1.4412 48. Delaware ....... .2500 
23. Nebraska ....... 1.3355 49. Nevada .......... .1408 
24. Tennessee ..... 1.2760 ae, ,£,z, 
25. Maryland ....... 1.2407 HOVERS fac icndécaccacencs 100 


Consumption per person varies from state to 
state and probably from city to city, depend- 
ent on the character of the population and prob- 
ably upon the nature of the country and its 
roads and upon the business and social activities 
of the individuals. The average annual con- 
sumption per person for the country as a whole, 
based on population figures for 1930 and gaso- 
line tax returns for the year 1934, is 131 gal- 
lons. It is highest in Nevada where it reaches 
279 gallons and lowest in Alabama at 57.5 gal- 
lons. The following table shows the per capita 
consumption rank of the several states: 


Gallons Gallons 
Per Per 

Rank Person Rank Person 

1. Nevada............. 217 a eee Pring 

. Dative - on a, UMORWIGE Ureaxeseaevataass 

7 a pe 12. Washington ... 163 
tiie ‘ 3. Arizona .......... 161 
4. Kansas enseandonse 200 14. Nebraska ....... 161 
5. Wyoming ....... 195 15. Montana ......... 157 
6. New Jersey ..... 174 16. South Dakota . 157 
7. Delaware ....... 172 17. Connecticut ... 155 
SS GR vciicnnas 167 18. Michigan ....... 155 
9. Minnesota ...., 166 19. Rhode Island . 154 
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Gallons Gallons 

Per Per 
Rank Person Rank Person 
20. Wiorida .......:.. 152 S35: ‘WURR) cGusee . 124 
21. New Hamp. ...... 150 36. Oklahoma ....... 122 
22. North Dakota. 150 37. New York ..... 120 
23; FEGRO kiiccccncs . tas 38. Pennsylvania . 116 
24. Maime ...i..<s: . 146 39. Wireinia «és . 106 
eS |. err . 144 40. North Carolina 85 
26. Indiana .......... . 142 41. Louisiana ..... 83 
Ba ORE: So ccxstncaceve . 141 42. West Virginia. 83 
28. Wisconsin ...... 141 a3. Georgia. ....... 81 
29. Massachusetts. 136 44. Tennessee ....... 80 
30, Missouri. ........ » 43a 45. Arkansas ....... 76.3 
31. Vermont ........ . 134 46. South Carolina 76 
32. New Mexico... 131 47. Kentucky ........ 69 
Sa; BROW .....5:.. . 130 48. Mississippi ..... 65 
34. Maryland ...... . 124 £9. AIARAMA c.ci.<. . 57.5 


Petroleum products other than motor fuel and 
lubricants are sold through every wholesale and 
retail channel. The staples, such as fuel oil, 
kerosine, naphtha, asphalt materials, and coke 
are sold direct to industry by corps of expert 
engineers and salesmen who are either in the 
employ of refiners or of special selling agencies. 


Lubricants for special uses in industry go di- 
rect from refiners and through numerous grease 
and oil manufacturers and compounders. 


Other oil specialties, of which there are un- 
told numbers, are sold through every sort of 
retail and wholesale store. These include par- 
affin wax, petroleum jelly, ointment, salve, lo- 
tion, and cosmetic bases, medicinal oils, wax 
candles, cleaning fluids, insecticides, polishes, 
soaps, spray for stock and trees, emulsions, and 
so on. There is scarcely a retail or wholesale 
channel without trade in some sort of petroleum 
product or derivative. 

Although the manner of merchandising of the 
many products of petroleum is just about as 
commonplace as merchandising generally, the 
original source of the petroleum raw material 
and its movement to the market holds much of 
interest. 


Taken in its entirety and viewed from the out- 
side, the marketing branch of the petroleum 
industry stands as the most complete of all mer- 
chandising systems. There is much of confusion 
within its ranks, as is the case with all other 
retail businesses. There are many factions and 
conflicting interests as is true of other industries. 
It is said to be overbuilt and overmanned, but 
that also is said of every business and even of 








the professions. Any lawyer wilt tell you that 
there are too many lawyers. Any engineer will 
tell you that there are too many in his profes- 
sion. All of this overcrowding, however, seems 
to make for greater efficiency and higher stand- 
ards. Certainly that is true of petroleum mar- 
keting. 

This marketing system is not the result of any 
plan or design but rather was developed to its 
present state by the drive of American competi- 
tive enterprise. Its owners, 150,000 individual 
proprietors, some 16,000 jobbers, some hundreds 
of refining companies, and a good many thou- 
sand investors in individual service stations, bid 
for public favor, each by trying to outdo the 
other in character of service, quality of merchan- 
dise, and in common courtesy. 

Henry Morgan Robinson, writing in the ‘‘Re- 
view of Reviews” states “that Robert Milliken, 
the scientist, once remarked ‘that the men who 
operate the filling stations have done more to 
teach the American people courtesy than all the 
professors in the colleges’.’”’? Mr. Robinson goes 
on to say that “gas station employes realize that 
their business is a highly competitive one and 
that the slightest discourtesy to patrons will be 
reflected in waning revenue, which accounts for 
the gallantry one usually meets with at a filling 
station.” 

Courtesy, however, is but a little part of the 
stations services. When a motorist turns off 
a street or highway into the station grounds and 
up alongside the gasoline pump, he may be in 
need of a half dozen services, most of which 
are given gratis by every station without ques- 
tion. He may want air for his tires, water for 
the battery and radiator, the windshield may 
need cleaning, or he or his family may want to 
make use of the rest rooms which every station 
now provides. He may buy some gasoline or 
oil, but whether or not he purchases anything, 
his wants will be catered to in a most courteous 
and cheerful manner. The attendant will usually 
be able to furnish road directions and will, if 
asked, provide a highway map without charge. 


It is unlikely that this system will ever be 
perfected on the inside to such a point as to sat- 
isfy the profit desires of all interests. On the 
outside, however, its service will continue to im- 
prove, and the cost of its operation will continue 
to go down. Apparently, then, it is nothing 
more nor less than an American competitive 
business system. 





He Stoops to Conquer 
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J. W. Van Dyke 


The Story of a Man and an Industry 


HEN the rumor went around 

Titusville that the company 

formed by that New Orleans 
lawyer—his name was Bissell or some 
such thing—was planning to get oil by 
drilling an artesian well for it, the town’s 
two hundred and fifty inhabitants voted 
it the best joke in years. Even when 
Edwin L. Drake appeared, with the im- 
posing title of “Colonel” and with 
money to pay for the drilling, the whole 
idea seemed so absurd that the first 
well drillers hired never bothered to 
show up. 

Sensible business men knew 
that petroleum was all right 
as a side issue for a man who 
wanted to speculate occasion- 
ally on a small scale, but a man 
who wanted to make an invest- 
ment in an industry with a 
future ought to put his money 
in oil from coal. There was an 
industry that was bound to 
grow, now that chemists had 
shown that American cannel 
coal was even richer in oil than 
imported Scotch Boghead. Al- 
ready there were more than 
fifty coal distillation plants in 
the country, but they were sell- 
ing all the oil they could pro- 
duce at a dollar twenty cents 
a gallon. 

For two years after Drake's 
appearance, there was nothing 
to change the common opin- 
ion. Up to the very moment 
the well actually began to flow, 
petroleum could hardly be said 
to exist as an industrial factor. Its eco- 
nomic importance was hardly greater 
than the manufacture of iron hitching 
posts is today. 

Seventy-five years after Drake’s achieve- 
ment, during one of the worst industrial 
depressions that this country has ever 
known, American oil wells produced in 
a single year 908,065,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum; American refineries turned out 
993,544,000 barrels of refined prod- 
ucts from American and foreign crude; 
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American motorists used 407,106,000 
barrels of gasoline, 10,908,000 barrels of 
motor oil; American industry required 
7,092,000 barrels of lubricating oil for 
its machinery. The industry that did not 
exist in 1859, in 1934 represented an in- 
vestment of twelve billions of dollars, 
and in that one year paid $1,250,000,000 
in wages ; $1,046,000,000 in taxes. 


Spanned by a Single Lifetime 


Seventy-five years of momentous 
growth, and yet they are spanned by the 




























J.W.Van Dyke today and at the 
age of 33. A veteran of sixteen 
years’ service even then, and still 
as active as any man in the in- 
dustry. he has had a career which 
is itself almost a summary of the 
whole industry from producing 
to marketing, from the “rule-of- 
thumb” methods of the early pe- 
riod to today’s scientific accuracy. 


lifetime of one man—spanned almost by 
his life in the industry! 
John Wesley Van Dyke was born in 


Mercersburg, Franklin County, Pennsyl- 
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vania, on December 27, 1849, of sturdy 
and energetic Dutch stock. His grand- 
father, William Van Dyke, settled near 
Mercersburg, and proceeded to create 
a prosperous farm out of the semi- 
wilderness. 

William R. Van Dyke, son of Wil- 
liam, and father of John Wesley, in- 
herited a full share of the same restless 
energy. He continued on the family farm 
and added to this a considerable business 
as a drover. When the Civil War broke 
out, he immediately enlisted, although 
he was then approaching mid- 
dle age, married, and the 
father of six children. He died 
of wounds received in the bat- 
tle of Dranesville in 1861. 

John Wesley continued to 
attend the common schools of 
Mercersburg, then was sent 
to Tuscarora Academy. After 
the grandfather's death in 
1865, and the settlement of 
the estate, the family plans for 
young Van Dyke called for 
law school, followed by a 
period of study in the Detroit 
law office of his father’s 
brother. 


The family failed, however, 
to realize that the boy might 
have plans of his own, in 
which the sedentary, unadven- 
turous life of a law student 
and lawyer had no part. The 
family’s plan might have 
been better, but it was the 
boy’s idea that was carried 
out. In 1867, he ran away 
from home, accompanied 
by Charles Patterson, a 
cousin, 


For the adventurous 
Pennsylvania youngster of 
that time, there could be 
only one goal—the oil fields. Common 
laborers there were paid as much as 
$2.00 a day and there were bonuses for 
those who developed skill at special jobs. 
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Much land was still unproved; it could 
be bought cheaply or leased on a royalty 
basis, drilling costs were low (as late as 
1865, the cost of a 200-foot well was es- 
timated at less than $600), and, if oil 
was struck, there was an immediate for- 
tune for the owner. Cone and Johns in 
“Petrolia; a Brief History of the Penn- 
sylvania Petroleum Region,” written 
about the same time, express the opinion 
"|. . the reader . . . may feel as we did, 
on the occasion of our first glimpse of 
the oil country, that, though we had seen 
more inviting abiding places, yet had 
never beheld one presenting a better 
chance to make one’s first million in, and 
thus start fairly on the road to comfort- 
able affluence.” 


An early advertising writer in a small 
pamphlet, called “A Brief History of 
Petroleum,” published for the Galena 
Oil Works, Limited, presented a more 
dramatic picture. Speaking of the town 
of Pithole, he writes, ‘The first of May 
dawned upon a small clearing in a dense 
forest, with two houses and three or four 
wells as its sole evidences of active life 
and human handiwork. Ninety days 
later, the world heard with unfeigned 
surprise of a city of 16,000 inhabitants, 
possessing most of the conveniences and 
luxuries of the largest and oldest com- 
munities !”” 


At Work in the Oil Fields 


In the oil region, Van Dyke took the 
first job that offered—as clerk in a store 
—but this held him only long enough to 
enable him to look around. Within a few 
months he was actively at work in the 
oil fields of Venango County, where his 
employer was H. A. Wise, Governor of 
Virginia from 1856 to 1860. With Gov- 
ernor Wise he was first a pumper, then a 
tool dresser and finally driller. 








From Derricks to Stills 


His first business venture was near 
McClintockville, where there was a sub- 
stantial tract of land which Van Dyke 
had highly recommended to Governor 
Wise for purchase. The latter, however, 
declined it and Van Dyke, acting on his 
strong conviction as to its worth, pur- 
chased it for himself out of his savings 
augmented by a loan of $1,000 from his 
mother. The wisdom of this act required 
only a few months for its proof. Within 
that time the young owner had sold his 
land at a substantial profit. He was still 
under twenty-one years of age. 

He then worked for sometime as a 
driller and tool-dresser and became a pro- 
ducer by taking a lease across the river 
from Reno, on which he drilled two pro- 
ducing wells. It was while on a super- 
visory trip to these wells that hamet John 
Hill at the boarding house in Rouseville, 
a meeting which was destined to change 
the entire course of his career. Shortly 
after, Hill was called to New York as 
manager of the Long Island Refinery of 
the Standard Oil Company. He had not 
long assumed his duties, before he tele- 
graphed an invitation to Van Dyke to 
Long Island as engineer of the refinery 
(really master mechanic), at $5.00 per 
day. Shortly before, the price of crude 
had dropped precipitously and the drill- 
ing of new wells almost ceased. It seemed 
to the young Van Dyke that it was high 
time to make a change. He accepted 
the offer. 

The next step upward was taken in 
1879, In January of that year Sone & 
Fleming, who operated one of the larg- 
est of the Brooklyn refineries, sold out to 
Standard, and Van Dyke was made man- 
ager of their plant. In this capacity, he 
brought the refinery to a high state of 
efficiency, and although he continued 
nominally in the same position, he ac- 





tually played a steadily increasing part in 
Standard Oil refining affairs in the New 
York territory. 

In 1886, Standard sent him to Lima, 
Ohio, to build and operate a refinery, to 
utilize the newly discovered Lima crude. 

At the outset the new refinery met ex- 
traerdinary difficulties because the crude 
oil available contained sulphur com- 
pounds which made kerosene refined 
from it unmarketable for use in lamps. 
A method of removing this sulphur had 
to be devised before the oil could be- 
come of commercial importance. 

The building of this refinery, charter- 
ed as Solar Refining Company, brought 
Van Dyke into close contact with tech- 
nically trained men who were working 
on the problem of de-sulphurization. 
Chief among these was Herman Frasch, 
a German chemist, who had been at- 
tempting to solve the de-sulphurization 
problem with certain crudes in western 
Ontario which were similar in nature to 
those in the Lima area. Because of this 
previous experience Frasch was employed 
by the Standard Oil Company for this 


work. 


Frasch was able, imaginative, inven- 
tive, and had developed, soon after his 
employment by Standard, the basic ideas 
for de-sulphurization. Van Dyke was the 
practical refiner and worked with Frasch 
in order to translate the latter’s methods 
into a commercially useable process. 

This was achieved by Van Dyke’s in- 
vention of a hollow water-cooled drive 
shaft for the McDougall furnace which 
was employed in the recovery of the cop- 
per oxide used in the de-sulphurization 
of the crude. Large-scale operations were 
begun at Lima and renewed activities 
were started at the refineries at Cleve- 
land. It was at this time that W. M. 
Irish, now president of The Atlantic 
Refining Company, first went to work 
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Wharves and warehouses of Atlantic Petroleum Storage Company in 1866—acquired by 
The Atlantic Refining Company in 1870, 
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with Van Dyke, an association which has 
Jasted nearly half a century. 

As was the usual practice with Stand- 
ard companies, the president of the Solar 
Refining Company was stationed in the 
New York office of Standard Oil, but the 
active local head of it was Van Dyke. 
This, however, does not by any means 
convey a complete picture of his activ- 
ities during his stay at Lima. Just as in 
New York, he continued to devote con- 
siderable attention to any engineering 
problems on which Standard happened 
to be working at the time. 

One such problem and of no small 
importance was that of increasing the 
yields of wells producing from Lime- 
stone Horizons which was the principal 
character of reservoir in that region. It 
was Van Dyke's belief that not only 
could yields be increased but the produc- 
ing life of the well extended by acid 
treatment. After considerable study he 
introduced a system of acidizing wells by 
injecting into them under pressure hydro- 
chloric acid which dissolved the lime- 
stone and had the effect of creating chan- 
nels in all directions from the well, thus 
permitting the crude to flow to the hole. 
This not only increased the yield from 
an individual well, but made possible a 
wider spacing of wells than at that time 
prevailed. This method has been revived 
and perfected and is in use today. 

Again, in 1889, when Standard was 
planning to build near Chicago a refinery 
which was to be the largest in the world 
at that time, Van Dyke was closely asso- 
ciated with other Standard engineers in 
designing and planning it. 

The tank car in use at this time was a 
car with a tank on a strong wooden 
underframe, a type of car which was 
superior in strength and safety to other 
types of freight cars in use at the time. 

However, during the next several years 
these other types of cars were enlarged 
and made heavier and stronger than the 
commonly used tank car, so much so that 
there were many tank car accidents. The 
oil interests finally awoke to the fact that 
the tank car would have to be improved 
if it were to avoid being outlawed from 
the rails and oil products classed with 
explosives. This the oil industry could 
not afford. 

Van Dyke turned his attention to the 
problem and in 1900 designed two cars 
which met all requirements and were so 
much stronger and safer than other types 
of cars that their designs have persisted 
down to the present, thus solving one of 
the industry's most perplexing problems 
and benefitting shippers everywhere. 
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In 1903, Van Dyke was transferred to 
The Atlantic Refining Company, as man- 
ager of its refinery at Point Breeze. 


Early History of a Pioneer Company 


The company which he thus joined 
had back of it a long history in the oil 
industry—a history that in the case of 
individual members antedated the drill- 
ing of the Drake well. The president of 
the company was Charles Lockhart, a 
Scotchman who had come to Pittsburgh 
with his parents in 1836 when he was 
eighteen. He found employment almost 
immediately in the store of James Mc- 
Cully, eventually becoming a partner in 
the firm of James McCully & Company, 
the third partner being William Frew, a 
nephew of McCully. His first deal in oil 
was in 1852 when he bought three bar- 
rels of it from one of the salt producers 
in the area, disposed of it profitably and, 
in the next year, bought a controlling in- 
terest in the salt well from which it had 
come. After the completion of the Drake 
well, Lockhart became a partner in the 
producing firm of Phillips, Frew & Com- 
pany, later Lockhart & Frew. Their first 
well was brought in in 1860, and in May 
of the same year Lockhart took samples 
of oil to Europe—the first attempt to in- 
terest Europeans commercially in Amer- 
ican petroleum. In the same year Lock- 
hart and Frew began the construction 
of a refinery at Brilliant Station, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other refining ventures brought Lock- 
hart into touch with many of the men 
with whom he was to be associated 
throughout the rest of his career. In the 
Model Refining Company, for example, 
his partners were Michael Graver, Daniel 
Bushnell and the latter’s son-in-law, Wil- 
liam G. Warden. Graver was later one 
of the original stockholders in the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (of Pittsburgh). War- 
den and the Bushnell family moved to 
Philadelphia, where Warden, to facil- 
itate the marketing of the crude and re- 
fined oils produced by his western asso- 
ciates, entered into business as a com- 
mission merchant under the firm name of 
Warden, Frew & Company. Lockhart 
was also a partner in this firm. 

Next door to Warden, Frew & Com- 
pany was Peter Wright & Sons, another 
firm with which Lockhart had friendly 
relations. Peter Wright had established 
himself in Philadelphia as a china mer- 
chant in the early 1800's and for more 
than half a century he and his successors 
In 1861, 
however, the firm, which then consisted 


continued in that business. 


of James A. Wright, Edward N. Wright 
and Thornton Pike, began to branch out. 
The columns of the “North American 
and United States Gazette’ show that in 
June of that year they began to advertise 
frequently for ships to take cargoes to 
Marseilles, Liverpool and other European 
points. In December, 1861, they made 
oil history by shipping to London the 
brig “Elizabeth Watts” loaded with oil 
in barrels—the first full cargo of oil ever 
to leave this country. 

The Lockhart-Warden and the Wright 
oil interests were first brought together 
in 1866 by the formation of the Atlantic 
Petroleum Storage Company, with tanks 
and wharves at Point Breeze, within the 
city limits of Philadelphia, on the Schuyl- 
kill River. The relationship became even 
closer in 1868 when Lockhart and others 
organized a new refining company, the 
Standard Oil Company of Pittsburgh. 
James A. Hutchison, one of the directors 
of the Storage company, was president of 
the new company, and Peter Wright & 
Sons seem to have had a mortgage on 
some of its property. 

Unfortunately this refining company 
did not accomplish all that its organizers 
had hoped, They had taken over an old 
refinery which was soon found to be in 
need of extensive repairs. They rebuilt 
and improved this equipment until they 
were able to handle a batch of one thou- 
sand barrels in less than three days, and 
were planning the construction of a fif- 
teen hundred barrel still. Before this 
was completed they suffered from one of 
the frequent refinery fires of the period, 
and by the time the refinery was fully 
ready the price of refined oil had de- 
clined to such a point that no attempt at 
operation was made. 

Business was also bad with the At- 
Jantic Petroleum Storage Company. They 
were dependent for their refined oils on 
the refineries in the oil regions, and they 
had found that refineries on the coast 
could underbid them. The margin was 
slight, but enough to cause the loss of a 
considerable amount of business. To 
meet this competition they decided on a 
tidewater refinery of their own, and in 
January, 1870, they organized The At- 
Jantic Refining Company, which took 
over the greater part of the Storage com- 
pany’s Jand. Charles Lockhart was presi- 
dent of the company, Thornton Pike 
treasurer, and W. G. Warden general 
superintendent. Warden, Frew & Com- 
pany were appointed agents and factors. 
Thomas C. Bushnell, a brother-in-law of 
Warden, was secretary. 
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For the first few years of its history, 
The Atlantic Refining Company had a 
checkered existence. Its directors were 
among the most experienced oil men of 
the day; the refinery which it built em- 
bodied all the known improvements, in- 
cluding a still with the phenomenal ca- 
pacity of three thousand barrels; but 
even before the refinery could begin 
operations the price situation became bad. 
By the middle of 1871 the margin be- 
tween cost and selling price left no room 
for possible profit, and as a final touch 
of misfortune, a fire in the refinery de- 
stroyed stocks of oil and so injured some 
of the equipment that operations stopped 
for eight weeks. 


Atlantic Refining and Standard Oil 

It was at this juncture that someone, 
no one knows who, suggested that the 
major refiners of the country get together 
under one of those extremely broad char- 
ters that legislatures at the time were 
wont to issue, and attempt to stabilize 
the prices paid for crude oil, to obtain 
better prices for refined products, and to 
force more favorable freight rates. A 
charter of the type desired had been 
issued a year earlier to the South Im- 
provement Company, incorporators of 
which, it has been conjectured, were 
merely dummies for Thomas Scott, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It 
has also been claimed that railroad off- 
cials originated the whole plan and sug- 
gested it to the refiners. 

By virtue of the volume of freight it 
controlled and promised, South Improve- 
ment Company was able to obtain an ex- 
tremely favorable rebate agreement from 
the railroads, but the storm of indigna- 
tion aroused by this 
agreement when it be- 
came known—indigna- 
tion which, strangely 
enough, was directed at 
the oil men who received 
the rebate rather than at 
the railroads which gave 
it—soon forced the 
abandonment of the 
whole idea and the com- 
pany was dissolved. 

In spite of its failure 
to achieve its aims, South 
Improvement Company 
had one important re- 
sult. It brought Lock- 
hart and Warden into 
close contact with John 
D. Rockefeller, who had 
combined his various oil 


interests into The Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio (no connection with Lockhart’s 
Pittsburgh company of the same name) 
about six months after the formation of 
The Atlantic Refining Company. 

Perhaps the dominant characteristic of 
John D. Rockefeller has been a hatred of 
waste and inefficiency in any form. By 
reducing these to a minimum he had 
made his own Cleveland refineries profit- 
able, and he had tried to eliminate prac- 
tices which were making the whole re- 
fining industry unprofitable, first through 
South Improvement Company and later 
through the Petroleum Refiners Asso- 
ciation. Both attempts had failed, and 
in 1874 he had come to the conclusion 
that no voluntary association of refiners 
would succeed, that only a private com- 
pany could accomplish his aims. He ar- 
ranged a meeting at Saratoga, at which 
he and his partner, Henry M. Flagler, 
were to discuss the matter with the key 
refiners of the time. The men invited to 
this conference were W. G. Warden and 
Charles Lockhart. 

As a result of this Saratoga meeting, 
Lockhart and Warden agreed to sell their 
refining interests to Standard, accepting 
Standard stock in exchange. Their asso- 
ciates followed their example and in 
1874 The Atlantic Refining Company 


became part of the Standard organiza- 
tion. 


The next few years were a period of 
rapid expansion. Still operated appar- 
ently as an independent company, Atlan- 
tic purchased a number of refineries in its 
territory, including the Philadelphia Re- 
finery, now the Philadelphia yard of the 





The Refinery in 1885. Barrels were an important factor in 
the business then, as there was almost no bulk shipment, 
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Point Breeze refinery. The same pro- 
cedure was being followed by the Pitts- 
burgh refinery, and Standard was also 
making direct purchases of many prop- 
erties. Finally in 1892 all Standard in- 
terests in Pennsylvania and Delaware 
were grouped together under Atlantic, 
and at the same time Atlantic’s capital 
was increased from $400,000 to $5,- 
000,000. 


A Revolution in Refining Technique 


Throughout the whole period of Stand- 
ard control, after 1892 as well as before, 
each refinery reported directly to New 
York. Standard supplied the crude oil 
and told the refineries where to ship the 
refined product and what the price would 
be. The local units were not concerned 
with profit or loss—their job was to in- 
crease refining efficiency, cut down re- 
fining costs. 


This was, therefore, the task confront- 
ing Van Dyke when, on February 1, 
1903, he became manager of the re- 
finery at Point Breeze. In his case, how- 
ever, the responsibility was wider, for he 
was a member of Standard’s manufactur- 
ing committee, the committee which was 
responsible for refining methods in all 
properties of the company. 

Consequently, for the next eight years 
most of Van Dyke’s efforts were devoted 
to the steady improvement of refining 
techniques. Activities at Point Breeze 
were expanded in volume and variety. 
In 1907, for example, a candle factory 
was built, and about the same time a 
paraffin for household use, the now- 
familiar Parowax, was placed on the 
market. 

In technical matters, 
the refinery was not only 
abreast of the industry ; 
it was ahead of it. It was 
at Point Breeze that Van 
Dyke, in association with 
Irish, who had come 
with him from the Lima 
refinery, developed the 
first radical change from 
traditional refining 
methods. This change 
was the invention of the 
“tower” still, a departure 
so far-reaching that its 
basic patents were only 
a hair’s breadth away 
from the principle of 
the most modern pipe 
stills. 

In the earliest days of 
the industry, there had 
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Even in 1895, when this view was taken, sailing vessels were the commonest oil carriers. 


been a few abortive attempts by coal oil 
men to refine petroleum in the same clay 
retorts they used for the distillation of 
coal, but the petroleum men themselves 
always used the iron “‘cheese-box”’ still. 
These were steadily improved and en- 
larged until capacities of several thou- 
sands of barrels were attained, but even- 
tually they gave way to horizontal stills, 
because of the greater heating surface of 
the latter. 

Both of these early types were, how- 
ever, ‘‘batch’’ stills, and both left a large 
residue which had to be re-run in special 
“tar” stills. Wan Dyke's “tower’’ stills 
embodied the industry’s first complete 
distillation process; tar stills were elim- 
inated. Because of the degree of control 
of condensation made possible by this 
method of refining, the separation be- 
tween the various fractions was greatly 
improved. The mew process found im- 
mediate acceptance with Standard Oil 
Company and was rapidly installed in 
every refinery under their control, re- 
sulting in an estimated saving of as much 
as $17,000,000 a year. 

Van Dyke was able to continue this 
type of activity until 1911. Then sud- 
denly the picture changed. The Federal 
Courts ordered the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company. 


Atlantic Becomes Independent 
Again 

Effective as the Standard system had 
been when applied to companies within 
an integrated organization, it neverthe- 
less proved to be a grave handicap when 
The Atlantic Refining Company was 
forced to operate independently. The 
company found itself with three major 
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refining properties—one in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia; and two in 
western Pennsylvania, one at Franklin 
and one at Pittsburgh—all of which had 
reported independently to New York. 
Atlantic's domestic marketing organiza- 
tion was contined to the states of Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania; it had no oil 
production, no pipe lines, no tankers, 
and—though fully 60 per cent of its 
business was foreign—it had no foreign 
sales force. It had almost no working 
capital, as this, too, had been supplied as 
needed, by Standard. As a final touch, 
it was more than $9,000,000 in debt to 
its former associates. 





The officers and directors of the com- 
pany had been men from the parent com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. They resigned, and Van Dyke 
was made president. Whether or not the 
major stockholders, who at that time 
were the major stockholders of the other 
old Standard companies, expected At- 
lantic to enter into active competition 
with these companies is open to ques- 
tion. Certainly a number of other com- 
panies in the same situation were care- 
ful to continue along exactly the same 
course as before the dissolution, but Van 
Dyke was determined to make Atlantic 
a genuinely independent company—to 
build an integrated oil unit out of what 
had been, in effect, an incorporated re- 
fining department. 

In this task his greatest single asset 
was the efficiency of the refining tech- 
niques he and Irish had developed. The 
foreign oil market, to which eighty per 
cent of the Philadelphia refinery’s out- 
put went, still existed and still had to be 
supplied. One major foreign marketer, 


Anglo-American Oil Company, operat- 
ing in England, was at least semi-inde- 
pendent of Standard control. Atlantic 
had been supplying this company with 
refined oils for a number of years; now 
when Anglo-American’s purchases were 
based on competitive bidding it was able 
to continue this connection. The Stand- 
ard companies to which had fallen other 
foreign markets also had to buy oil to 
supply these markets. Atlantic, which 
had been supplying a substantial part of 
these foreign markets, continued to do 
so for some time, in spite of the fact 
that competition for this business forced 
prices down to such a low level that only 
the most efficient refineries could operate 
at a profit. 

A second asset was the prestige of the 
Atlantic brands in the Oriental market. 
Almost from the founding of the com- 
pany, branded oils had been shipped to 
the Orient in cases bearing the name of 
Warden, Frew & Company as agents. 
Once this name was established in the 
eastern mind, it had to be continued; 
customers refused to accept an unfamil- 
iar name. The Standard company operat- 
ing in the far east after the dissolution 
found it more profitable to buy from 
Atlantic and sell under the familiar name 
than to undertake the campaign of edu- 
cation necessary to gain acceptance for a 
new name. In Korea, for instance, the 
demand for the Warden, Frew name 
continued as late as 1933. 

While Van Dyke was thus fighting to 
retain sufficient export business to keep 
the company going, the domestic mar- 
keting situation was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. The refinery at Franklin 
was largely devoted to lubricating oils, 
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whose production for the most part was 
sold to Galena Signal Oil Company. At 
one time Galena sold virtually all the oil 
used by American railroads, but other 
companies were rapidly getting a share 


of this business. Other outlets for the 
Franklin refinery would obviously be 
needed in the very near future. 

The Pittsburgh refinery was less lim- 
ited than the Franklin in its products, 
but its marketing area could not be ex- 
tended far outside of western Pennsyl- 
vania. This was its traditional territory; 
to go beyond it would invite competiticn 
which it was not, at the time, prepared 
to meet. 

Complicating the whole situation was 
the steadily declining demand for ker- 


Several inventors had been playing with 
the idea of the internal combustion en- 
gine, with “naphtha” or “petroleum 
spirit’ as fuel. In Germany, Otto had 
invented the four-cycle gas engine in 
1876; in 1885 Daimler attached a gas- 
oline engine to a bicycle and drove it 
through the streets. Two years later Pan- 
hard and Levassor, in France, built a 
motor car, using a Daimler sleeve valve 
engine. The idea caught on in America, 
and from that time on men like Duryea, 
Ford, Pierce and others carried the de- 
velopment forward. 

Van Dyke was an automobile owner 
as early as 1904. When most men still 
considered it a sportsman’s toy, he was 
using it in business as a rapid and effi- 





tail outlets; the early garagemen were 
mechanics only; gasoline was a side issue 
with them and their service to the public 
was inadequate. Arrangements for dis- 
pensing gasoline were primitive. 
Various attempts had been made to 
devise some better way of serving motor- 
ists and there had been reports from St. 
Louis of something called an ‘‘automo- 
bile service station” used by an oil com- 
pany there. Van Dyke sent a representa- 
tive to St. Louis to study it. This station 
turned out to be simply a triangular piece 
of land at a street intersection, with 
pumps at the curb and a canopy over the 
central portion. Nevertheless, it was the 
germ of an idea; it was developed and 
modified, land was acquired and archi- 
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Pinson 


The first modern service station. Built by Atlantic in Pittsburgh in 1915, it is in all essentials 


osene—the product which had been the 
backbone of the industry since its earliest 
day. It was no longer the common illu- 
minant of the nation. Every town of any 
pretensions had its own electric plant; 
kerosene was limited almost solely to the 
rural districts. 


The Automobile Enters the Picture 


There was, however, another product 
which might take its place. 

In the early days, one of the refiner’s 
problems was to remove from the oil 
those light, volatile, explosive elements 
which would be a source of danger if 
left in the kerosene. As far as possible, 
these lighter fractions (lumped together 
under the name of “napliha’) were 
driven off into the air during the refining 
process. Some of the naphtha which 
could not be so driven otf was sold to 
street lighting companies, but often the 
greater part of it was burned under the 
stills or even run off and allowed to go 
to waste. 

Toward the end of the last century 
there were signs that a part of this waste 
naphtha might find a market after all. 
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the same as those in use today. 


cient means of transportation. Naturally 
his refinery was ready to supply this new 
market. 

By the time Van Dyke became presi- 
dent of Atlantic, there had been a fur- 
ther change. Until 1909, automcbile 
manufacturers had assumed that their 
market was strictly limited. They had 
changed models frequently so as to re- 
tain customer interest, but otherwise had 
jogged along peacefully, producing a 
few hundred cars a year and wond«ring 
how long the demand wou!d continue. 

Then Ford smashed a!l tradiuons of 
the industry. He concentrated on a sin- 
gle medel, even a singie color, cut the 
price, and applied mass production 
methods. In four years, he put more than 
half a million cars on the road—nearly 
as many as had been produced by all 
manufacturers together from the begin- 
ning of the industry. 

Atlantic had been attempting to serve 
this new buying public in the traditional 
ways, but one of Van Dyke's first acts 
was to send an executive over Atlantic’s 
territory to make a thorough survey of 
the whole situation. It was by no means 
satisfactory. Garages were the chief re- 
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tects called in. After two years, in 1915, 
the first service station in the east, the 
first modern service station in the world, 
was opened on Baum Boulevard, near 
Bigelow Boulevard, in Pittsburgh. A 
second station was built in Philadelphia, 
then others were added in both Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. 

The success of this new method of 
marketing was instantancous. These early 
stations did an annual business of more 
than a million gallons apiece. ‘Their ad- 
vertising value was considerable; they 
were written up extensively in magazines 
and newspapers. They created wide- 
spread good will among motorists and, 
contrary to pessimistic prediction, they 
increased dealer business. Dealers found 
it easier to sell the gasoline that was soid 
at the much-talked-of stations, but at the 
same time they were forced by the in- 
sistence of patrons to higher standards of 
station appearance and customer service. 

Other oil companies and individual 
dealers followed Atlantic’s example. The 
service station rapidly became the ac- 
cepted method of gasoline marketing 
throughout the country, although actual 
construction was brought to a standstill 
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by the entry of the United States into 
the World War. Van Dyke’s plans for 
the extension of Atlantic's domestic mar- 
kets had to be postponed, just as his for- 
eign marketing plans had been post- 
poned by the outbreak of the war in 
Europe three years earlier. Until the 
Armistice, his problems were those of 
refining, not sales. 


Wartime Gasoline Problems 


To some extent these problems had 
been foreshadowed during the purely 
European phase of the war. The in- 
creasing mechanization of the Allied 
Armies had created an unprecedented ex- 
port demand for gasoline. At the same 
time the rationing of kerosene for house- 
hold use had decreased the demand 
for that product. As air forces were built 
up, the need arose for a special aviation 
grade of gasoline and during the period 
of America’s participation in the war 
fully 50 per cent of the aviation gasoline 
sent abroad was produced in the Point 
Breeze refinery. 

Even the creation of this aviation gas- 
oline did not end the demands made on 
Atlantic’s refining skill. Military au- 
thorities quickly noticed that the Ger- 
mans seemed to be getting greater speed 
and greater altitude from planes no bet- 
ter than those used by the Allies. A sam- 
ple of the fuel from a captured Ger- 
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man plane was sent back to this country. 
Atlantic technicians rapidly succeeded 
first in matching this, then in improving 
upon it. Soon every combat plane was 
being supplied with this fighting grade 
of aviation gasoline, every gallon of 
which came from Atlantic’s refineries. 

With the signing of the Armistice, 
Van Dyke turned back to the task he had 
begun seven years before. The problem 
was still one of building up an inte- 
grated company, but the products to be 
marketed were by no means the same. 
Gasoline, then a minor product, had 
come to be the most important product; 
kerosene, even for exports, was far less 
important. As late as 1911, the ‘“naph- 
tha” portions of the refined products 
were still only about 14 per cent of 
the total — approximately the minimum 
amount possible with the refining prac- 
tices then in use. By 1918, by-product 
naphtha was no longer sufficient for the 
demand. The yield was steadily in- 
creased until the proportion had risen to 
20 per cent. Today, gasoline represents 
44 per cent of the country’s total refinery 
production from crude. 


To make this yield, possible, new re- 
finery methods have been developed. 
The old “tower” stills have held their 
ground, since they have been too efiicient 
to be discarded offhand, but since 1914, 


An airplane view of the Atlantic Yard. 


new types of stills and cracking units 
have gradually replaced them. 


Atlantic Becomes a Producer 


Sources of crude oil had also changed 
during the war. Instead of from the mid- 
continent area alone, it had to be brought 
from Texas and, for a time, from Mex- 
ico. Ships were required, but soaring 
charter rates had put most available tank- 
ers in service carrying refined oils to 
Europe. Atlantic began to build up its 
own fleet of tank ships. The “H. C. 
Folger’ was put into service in 1916; a 
second ship was added in February, 
1917, and five more in 1918. 

In 1923, four more ships were pur- 
chased from the United States Shipping 
Board. The fleet has been steadily built 
up ever since, the latest ship to be added 
being the S.S. “Tamiahua,” which was 
placed in service in May, 1935. At the 
present time The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany has a fleet of 22 tank ships with a 
total dead weight tonnage of 215,160. 

To the building up of this fleet, Van 
Dyke brought the same interest in new 
and better methods that characterized his 
refining activities. Atlantic pioneered in 
the development of the Diesel-electric 
drive, and today it has more ships so 
equipped than any other fleet. 

The development of this fleet was not, 
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however, the only result to Atlantic of 
the shifting of crude production from 
the old areas. Opening of new fields 
gave it the opportunity to build up its 
own sources of supply, to make itself 
somewhat more independent of fluctua- 
tions in crude prices. A small beginning 
had been made in Kentucky in 1916, 
when the company was purchasing crude 
from fields in that state, but the real be- 
ginning was in Central Texas in 1919. 
Since then as new oil fields have been 
opened up Atlantic has acquired addi- 
tional acreage, and at the present time it 
has production in various fields in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. 
All together about 20 different types of 
crude are produced from 1,113 wells 
with a daily production, under pro-ration 
of 33,700 barrels. Potential production 
is adequate for all Atlantic’s needs, but 
actual production is about one-third of 
needs. The remaining two-thirds is sup- 
plied by the purchase of crude from over 
fifteen hundred independent producers. 

Most of this production is connected 
by pipe line with Atlantic’s terminals on 
the Gulf Coast. 
Atreco, near Port Arthur, there is a trunk 


From the terminal at 


An airplane view of the Philadelphia Yard. 


line and gathering system to the East 
Texas field and one to West Texas and 
New Mexico, the latter serving fields in 
Ward, Winkler and Coleman counties, 
in Texas; and the Hobbs field in New 
Mexico. The Barbers Hill field is con- 
nected by pipe line and barge to the ter- 
minal in Texas City, and from the ter- 
minal at Harbor Island, near Corpus 
Christi, lines extend to the Refugio and 
Greta fields. Altogether in this area, 
Atlantic has 445 miles of gathering line, 
921 miles of trunk line. 

Again Atlantic pioneered in the appli- 
cation of the Diesel-electric principle, 
this time in the construction of three 
Diesel-electric pumping stations on the 
ten-inch line from East Texas. 


The Van Dyke Patented Pipe 
Line End Protector 


Atlantic’s most recent pipe line ven- 
ture, a 405-mile product line from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, was begun in 1931. 

The construction of this line intro- 
duced Van Dyke’s latest contribution 
to the industry—the Van Dyke patented 
pipe line end protector. This is a pressed 
metal cap, spot welded over the ends of 
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the pipe at the mill and securely kept in 
place until the lengths of pipe are to be 
connected. It is easily and quickly re- 
moved with a hammer, leaving the inside 
of the pipe clean, The prepared ends are 
rust free and ready for immediate con- 
nection by welding or other means. This 
is the only method yet devised to eco- 
nomically and satisfactorily keep a pipe 
line free of harmful, foreign material 
and protect its joining ends. 


Building Up New Outlets 


Transportation and crude production, 
were important elements in an integrated 
oil organization, but a further important 
element in Van Dyke’s problem, was 
marketing. The Philadelphia refinery had 
in 1918, a capacity of over 40,000 barrels 
a day. Existing outlets controlled by At- 
lantic could absorb only a small portion 
of that amount. Foreign and domestic 
markets both had to be expanded. The 
first step in foreign marketing was taken 
in 1918 when it was evident that the war 
was nearing its end, but even before the 
Armistice. A representative was sent to 
Europe at the time to make a general sur- 
vey of the whole situation. The first for- 
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eign office was opened in Paris in the 
spring of 1919 and in the fall of the 
same year an Italian branch was opened. 
In 1923, the company entered the South 
African market, and by the following 
year it was represented in all western 
Europe, on the north, west and south 
coasts of Africa, and in South America. 
Two years later, in partnership with 
Union Oil Company of California, the 
company began business in Australia. 

In domestic marketing, the main prob- 
lem was now one of opening up new ter- 
ritories. Extension of the service station 
method of marketing which was devel- 
oped before the war gave the company 
adequate coverage of its traditional area, 
that is, Pennsylvania and Delaware, but 
this area had to be extended. A natural 
starting point was New England, for 
under the Standard regime Atlantic had 
supplied the gasoline marketed by Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York in this 
area. Surveys had been begun, terminal 
sites picked, and a method of marketing 
devised before 1917. Now the work was 
actually begun. A water terminal was 
provided at Fall River, Mass., and prop- 
erties with railroad facilities at Wor- 
cester, Hartford, Springfield and New 
Haven. 

To reach the customer in this terri- 
tory, Van Dyke employed the service sta- 
tion marketing methods which had been 
so successful in Pennsylvania. Land was 
acquired and several stations built in 
each of these cities where Atlantic had 
storage. The fact that practically all ex- 
isting dealers were under contract to 
other companies made this method a 
necessity. The fact that few other com- 
pany-operated service stations existed in 
New England at the time made it easy 
for these stations to repeat the success of 
the earlier ones. 


Later dealer business was developed at 
many points, by the construction of small 
and inexpensive drive-in stations which 
were then leased to the dealer for oper- 
ation. Commercial business was handled 
through tank wagon deliveries. 

In its first year of operation in New 
England, Atlantic acquired a substan- 
tial volume of business. With this as a 
nucleus, expansion through the desirable 
portion of this territory was rapid. Some 
new stations were built, but the dealer 
organization grew more rapidly as the 
contracts between existing dealers and 
competing companies expired. 

Expansion into the South Atlantic 
states was on a different basis. Maryland 
and Virginia could profitably be served 
out of Philadelphia, but the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida were too far away. 
To serve this area, a refinery was built at 
Brunswick, Georgia. Then sales efforts 
were begun throughout the territory. The 
Atlantic insignia rapidly became almost 
as common as it had become in New 
England. Distribution was obtained 
through jobbers, and only in the last few 
years has the company operated any out- 
lets of its own in these states. 

Atlantic products are now marketed in 
each of the Atlantic seaboard states from 
Massachusetts to Florida and westward 
as far as central Ohio. 


Achievement 


Today the program outlined by Van 
Dyke in 1911 appears modest in the 
light of subsequent achievement. No 
sooner was attainment of the original 
goal in sight than he conceived a new 
and more ambitious plan to supersede 
the old; and this, in turn, was succeeded 
by other plans. Complete integration has 


indeed not been achieved, though parts 
of the existing facilities would amply 
provide for such integration on the basis 
of the 1911 nucleus. More important, 
however, is the progressive development 
toward a reasonably balanced organiza- 
tion in which each division bears to other 
divisions a relation free from excess or 
deficiency. 

That the public has followed the 
course of this development is attested by 
the fact that ownership in the company 
has grown from a few thousand persons 
in 1911 to more than 28,000 persons 
now, not one such stockholder owning as 
much as 2 per cent of the company’s stock. 
The average holding is about 93 shares. 

Moreover, owners of Atlantic are 
more than ordinarily steadfast. There 
are many more stockholders now than 
during the great prosperity years of the 
last decade and turnover among them has 
been nominal. Perhaps it should be said 
without reservation that their loyalty has 
been fully justified by conditions. 

Even during the late lamented boom 
period when business of all kinds was 
shooting skyward, Van Dyke restrained 
Atlantic to a normal, healthy rate of 
growth. Asa result of that restraint dur- 
ing the period of almost hysterical pros- 
perity, there has been, during the depres- 
sion, no decrease in personnel. Wages 
have not been decreased although hours 
of labor have been shortened. All obli- 
gations have been met and dividends 
have been continued. 


In the midst of one of the most un- 
favorable economic periods in the history 
of the country, the company has met its 
obligations to the public, to the em- 
ployee, and to the investor. 











The “Brunswick,” one of The Atlantic Refining Company’s modern diesel-electric tankers. 
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What Oil Means 


‘To Kansas 


An Interview with Governor Landon 


By National Petroleum News 


ANSAS, in 1935, established itself firmly 

kK in the current public thought in two ways. 

It was visited by the most severe and dam- 

aging dust storms in history and it had and 

has — as governor, Alf M. Landon, independent 

oil producer, concerning whom there has been 
much political discussion for several months, 

The dust storms and the droughts have some- 
thing to do with oil, for it was the money spent 
by the oil companies in the counties of the west- 
ern part of the state — where the trouble was 
greatest — that helped keep hundreds of land- 
owners from starving out altogether, 

No one has keener appreciation of the im- 
portance of oil to the state than does Governor 
Landon. He has been an independent oil pro- 
ducer for nearly 25 years. In this time he has 
seen the industry grow in his state to its pres- 
ent important place. 

“As you know.” he told NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News, ‘“‘Kansas ranks fourth among the states 
in oil production. We have been producing more 
oil the past year than ever before. Our potential 
production is greater than at any time in the 
past. 

“On Dec. 20, 1935, the Kansas potential was 
861,682 barrels daily production. There were 
19,707 wells producing oil in commercial quan- 
tities, but of that number 17,350 wells were 
producing 15 barrels or less daily. Less than 
five barrels daily was being produced by 14,103 
wells. These facts are on the records of the 
Kansas State Corporation Commission, which 
directs the allotment of allowables to fields and 
wells in the state. 

“Future prospects for oil production in Kansas 
have been brighter during the last year than 
at any time in history. Last year, the income 
from oil was second only to agriculture, and it 
is estimated that that income totalled $50,000,- 
000. The known oil reserves in the state at this 
time are the greatest of all time. This would 
indicate greater development with excellent 
prospects for larger financial returns, 
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“The southern and southeastern territory is 
the old oil producing area of the state. The 


.great new development of the past year has 


been in central and western Kansas. This cen- 
tral vein and much of the area westward is a 
great potential territory. This new development 
stimulated the most intensive leasing activity 
of recent years. 

“The leasing of oil lands and the payment of 
royaltics in Kansas during the past two years 
particularly has been one of the finest things 
that could have happened. In addition to con- 
tending with depression problems, Kansas farm- 
ers produced very small wheat crops. The west- 
ern counties and central areas suffered most 
from short production. Lease rentals and royal- 
ties contributed greatly to the stability of farm- 
ing and enabled many farmers to pay taxes and 
meet other important obligations, 


“Estimates based on records compiled by the 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws show approximately 
7,000,000 acres under lease in Kansas at the 
present time and an income of $5,000,000. I 
appreciate this information, for it is the first 
made available to me about the present status 
of leasing and income to Kansas from lease 
rentals. These facts show the comeback which 
is being made in the oil industry in Kansas, In 
1929, it was estimated that the income from 
rentals totalled $10,000,000 or more. This figure, 
it is believed, dropped to less than $2,000,000 
with about 4,000,000 acres under lease in 1932. 
These rentals have been a great help to Kansas 
farmers. In addition, many millions of dollars 
are spent as leasing expense, in geological 
work and general development. 

“‘Many sections in the state are experiencing 
a great pick-up in retail activity due to leasing 
and the payment of royalties and rentals, Sev- 
eral of the largest wells ever drilled in Kansas 
were brought in during recent months. This in- 
dicates that further development may be stimu- 
lated. 

“Kansas is also fortunate in having many 
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large refineries within its borders. On Nov. 1, 
Kansas’ refinery capacity was 179,950 barrels. 
These refineries are owned and operated to a 
great extent by Kansas people. Many Kansans 
are proud owners and possessors of stocks in 
the larger oil companies that do refining in 
Kansas, and the Kansas refineries have been 
fortunate in obtaining Kansas crude for re- 
fining. This affords a ready market for Kansas 
crude and affords employment to thousands of 
Kansas people, which results in a happy situ- 
ation all around. New pipeline connections into 
western Kansas have opened up a number of 


fields previously shut in. 

“The oil industry in one form or another 
employs thousands of men in Kansas. It pays 
compensation to thousands of land owners. It 
touches Kansas business through hundreds of 
banks, as well as through the general stimu- 
lation it gives through the royalties and rentals 
and other ways. 

“There is a splendid feeling within and 
towards the industry in our state. Kansas peo- 
ple generally know what it means, and there 
is a warmth of understanding for producers, 
refiners and distributors.” 


When The Oil Companies Move In 


NE of the most typical examples of what 

O the coming of oil companies to a com- 

munity means in the way of helping with 

the tax burden can be found down in Seminole 
county, Oklahoma. 


That county is in the cotton growing section 
of south central Oklahoma. A number of its in- 
habitants are Indians. It never was a particu- 
larly wealthy county. The county seat, Wewo- 
ka, had a population of 1022 in 1910. By 1920 
the population had increased 500. Six or seven 
miles from Wewoka was the village of Sem- 
inole, with 476 inhabitants in 1910, and a total 
of 854 by 1920. 

The Wewoka-Cromwell fields in Seminole 
county were discovered in 1924. The assessed 
valuation for real, personal and corporate prop- 
erty already had been made for the county for 
that vear. It was $9,119,500. 

The whole story is told by the figures in the 
accompanying table. In studying this table it 
must be kept in mind that no equipment con- 
sidered a necessary adjunct to actual produc- 
tion of oil from the well is included in this val- 
uation. That property is covered by the gross 
production tax in Oklahoma. That means none 
of the big derricks, none of the machinery used 
for actual drilling, none of the thousands of 
field tanks, were included in this list. 

On the other hand the huge storage tanks and 
their contents were subject to assessment by the 
county and are in this compilation. rasoline 
plants, booster stations, oil camps, supply stores 
and their stocks—all are listed in these assess- 
ments. 

It will be noted that, by 1925, the assessed 
valuation in the county had jumped to $14,456,- 
000. Wewoka had begun to feel the effects, its 
assessed valuation having increased almost 
$500,000 in one year. 

That now famous Seminole field came in late 
in 1926, too late to have much effect on the as- 
sessed valuations for that year. But look at 
1927! The county total jumped almost $7,000,- 
000. The little village of Seminole went to $2,- 
019,000, an increase of $1,500,000. Wewoka 
had almost $1,000,000 increase. Assessed val- 
uations outside the county’s incorporated towns 
jumped $4,600,000. 

A good portion of this big increase can be at- 
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tributed to the erection of steel storage tanks, 
building of the booster stations, natural gaso- 
line plants; to the moving in of large stocks of 
oil field supplies by the equipment companies; 
to the big increase in other properties, such as 
buildings and homes, as a result of the coming 
of the oil companies. 

Then take a look at 1928. The Earlsboro 
pool was in by that time, and the Seminole, 
Wewoka and Cromwell pools were going good. 
The total assessed valuation for the county had 
increased over $25,000,000 in that one year. The 
two towns also showed sizeable gains. 

The huge increase in the county can be attrib- 
uted in a large part to the fact that the steel 
storage tanks were holding by that time an 
enormous amount of crude oil. 

The peak was reached in 1929 for the county 
as a whole. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the towns kept going for another year be- 
fore their valuations began to drop. And by 
that time the depression was getting in its first 
blow and valuations were being written down 
all along the line. 

Yet in 1935 the assessed valuation for the 
county was more than three times the total the 
year oil was first discovered there. 


Comparison of Assessed Valuation of Real, Per- 
sonal and Corporate *Property in Seminole 
County, Oklahoma, From the Year Of the 
Discovery Well Through 1935 


(Figures are in Thousands of Dollars) 


Total Total Total 

Total Sem- We- Total All Townships 

Seminole  inole woka Incorporated Outside 
Year County City City Places Towns 
BERS? 6aiscc $9,119 390 BONG. -ssaeite | Oe 
DRA cvccecnc 14,456 516 1,898 3,000 11,300 
SSO ..c600.85,050 519 1,884 3,000 12,000 
BORE .ss0e5;% 21,914 2,019 2,561 5,300 16,600 
BSSS” sexeccss 47,176 2,751 3,0a4 7,070 40,105 
NOD cccucica. 460 2,961 3,578 8,300 45,200 
E9SO® .cxcc.. 3, S29 3,307 3,751 9,000 42,800 
ROO) -accscaas 41,700 3,087 3,560 8,076 33,623 
1932 32,653 2,280 2,805 6,150 26,500 
SOSS” sscsevss 29,859 1,936 2,300 5,130 24,730 
NGAe? <askeres 32,817 1,863 2,290 5,000 27,800 
BOGGS? scsecces 30,365 1,868 2,196 4,800 25,500 


*All property, such as rigs, field tanks and other equipment 
considered a necessary adjunct to actual production of an oil 
well, is excluded from the above and is covered by the state's 
gross production tax. 
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| NDEPENDENT REFINERS 
AND SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


@ One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the oil industry is that 
practically all its companies 
started in a small way and built 
themselves up largely from earn- 
ings. When outside capital was 
had, through the sale of stock 
and bonds, it was made necessary 
by the sudden and imperative 
need to develop leases and pro- 
vide refining and marketing fa- 
cilities for the great progressive 
increase in demand that has 
characterized this industry for 
the last quarter of a century. 


The romance of the oil in- 
dustry has come from the lowly 
start of most oil men and the 
small beginnings of their com- 
panies. It has been truly an 
American industry, the inception 
and development of which are 
in accord with the best of Amer- 
ican tradition and principles. 


The Independent refining in- 
dustry has been the outlet for 


the initiative and ingenuity of 
thousands of men. Their com- 
panies in nearly every case 
started modestly, some even were 
referred to in their early days 
as “tea kettle refiners”. But 
small as they were, and as some 
are, they competed and compete 
among themselves and with 
larger buyers for the crude oil 
of thousands of small producers. 


When the crude price situa- 
tion gets a bit tight, it has often 
been the bidding of the Indepen- 
dent refiner that has served to 
stiffen the market and bring 
about a justifiable advance. 


The premium that the Inde- 
pendent refiner sometimes pays 
for his crude is a badge of his 
independence of action in the 
conduct of his business, and 
striking evidence of the vigorous 
competition that exists in the 
oil business. 


Skelly Oil Company origi- 
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nated as a comparatively small 
enterprise and grew according 
to the traditions of the industry. 
Now, after sixteen years, it fur- 
nishes jobs to 3100 employes in 
15 states. That means that some 
twelve to fourteen thousand 
people in these families look to 
the company for a livelihood, 
and for the fulfillment of their 
hope to go ahead in the world. 


Less directly, Skelly, by its 
purchase of equipment and sup- 
ply material, contributes toward 


a better life for people all over 


the country, for the company 
buys commodities from more 
than 2,000 business units in all 
parts of the nation. It buys for 
1350 producing wells on 63,000 
acres of producing properties in 
six states; for 14 natural gasoline 
plants which manufacture more 
than 100,000 gallons daily of nat- 
ural gasoline; for 600 miles of 
crude oil pipe lines to bring 
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crude to its refinery at El Dorado, 
Kansas, which can refine 20,000 
barrels a day; for the 270 bulk 
stations and 520 service stations 
owned by the company. In ad- 
dition there are the purchases 
of equipment and supplies by the 
jobbers over the middle west 
who distribute 60% of the com- 
pany’s products through their 
facilities. 


The figures tell a dry story. 
But 20 years ago there was no 
story to tell, except that Mr. 
Skelly was then laying firmly 
the foundation stones on which 
he intended to build this business. 


This is just like the story of 
many other oil men and oil com- 
panies, and behind the dry sta- 


tistics there lies more than a 


tinge of romantic achievement 
in them all. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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The Drill Goes Ever Deeper in the Search for Crude 


HE chart shows the AVERAGE depth of 


oil wells in 27 fields in this country, 
back to the beginning of 
Drake well, 
feet deep. 


going 


the industry, the 


in Pennsylvania, which was 69.5 
On the chart, the fields are arranged in the 
the fig- 


derrick showing the year in 


chronological order of their discovery, 
ures above each 
which the field found. In 


was most cases, 


each field 


years following com- 


the period of greatest drilling in 
occurred within the two 


pletion of the discovery well, although in some 


fields, 


most active drilling occurred several years after 


particularly in California, the era of 


the first well was brought in. 


No 


depths of different sands in any given pool, 


attempt has been made to show the 
except in the Dickinson Field, of the Texas 
Gulf Coast, where the two levels of 8000 and 
9000 feet are given. In the other cases where 
two lines are shown on the chart, they denote 
the maximum and minimum depths of wells. 
All other lines represent average depths in the 


given field. 
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THE STORY OF A SERVICE 





Customers, Public, Even Competitors, Have Shared with Stockholders 


And Employees in Benefits of This Company's 46 Years in Oil 


was becoming one of the most 

productive areas on the face of 
the earth. But it was still in the 
horse and buggy stage of industrial 
development. 
up of communication, transporta- 
tion, mechanical operations gener- 
ally. The telephone was arriving 
to fill the first need. And petroleum 
products, coming from the East, 
were beginning to extend the hours 
of usable light and make possible 
faster movement of wheels of ma- 
chines and vehicles. 


Here was a promising region 
practically waiting for a new in- 
dustry and a new kind of service 
as essentials of its further progress. 
Almost at its center Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) was born on 
June 18, 1889, a subsidiary of the 
Standard organization of that day 
organized to operate a refinery 
that had been started at Whiting, 
Indiana. 

The Whiting refinery, built to 
make products for the Chicago and 
mid-west market out of crude oil 
brought by pipe line from the Lima 


I" the late 80’s the Middle West 
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It needed speeding: 


By Conger Reynolds 


fields of Ohio, was the whole show 
at first. Then in 1892 the market- 
ing organization of P. C. Hanford 
and Company was _ purchased. 
Other expansions followed steadily, 
until by 1910 Standard products 
were available in practically every 
city and town of Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
the Dakotas. 

It is in those original ten states 
that S. O. (Ind.)’s business was 
carried on principally for many 
years and cultivated most inten- 
sively. Probably no other concern 
has been so prominently identified 
with their industrial life in the last 
half century; no other has been 
closer to their people as a producer 
of wealth, an employer of labor, a 
supplier of commodities and service. 
It is not surprising that to oil men 
those ten states constitute an in- 


*One of the institutional advertisements for the 
educational issue of National Petroleum News. 


dustrial and trade area distinct 
from the rest of the country which 
they commonly term “Standard of 
Indiana territory.”’ 

In the period since the World 
War, expansions of another sort 
have taken place. With virtual 
purchase of Midwest Refining 
Company in 1921 oil wells, re- 
fineries, and marketing organiza- 
tions were acquired in Wyoming 
and other Rocky Mountain states. 
Midwest was later merged with 
Indiana, but its subsidiary, Utah 
Oil Refining Company, continues 
today the operating unit in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1925 Indiana bought a con- 
trolling interest in Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Com- 
pany. The latter’s properties in- 
cluded extensive holdings in Mexico 
and Venezuela. At that time it 
was considered in the public in- 
terest to bring in oil from abroad. 
But with discovery of new pools 
in the United States, sentiment 
changed, and an oil tariff was im- 
posed. Rather than engage in a 
costly battle for markets abroad 
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Indiana disposed of its foreign 
properties. Majority ownership in 
the Pan-Am domestic interests was 
retained, and they are today a 
factor of large and growing im- 
portance in the East and South- 
east. 


As originally conceived, the 
service of the Indiana company 
was to be only that of manufacturer 
and distributor. To others would 
be left the production and delivery 
of crude oil. But the expansions of 
the post-war period involved ac- 
quisitions of various producing 
properties, and finally, about 1929, 
the Company adopted a definite 
policy of increasing its own pro- 
duction as suitable opportunities 
might arise. 


In 1931 most of the production 
was consolidated under Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Company. Properties 
were purchased from time to time 
in the Midcontinent and South- 
west, the most important deal be- 
ing the acquisition of the Yount- 
Lee holdings in Texas and Louisi- 
ana for $42,000,000 cash in the 
summer of 1935. Exploration, and 
drilling where the seismograph in- 
dicated oil might be found, have 
been notably successful. In conse- 
quence of such activities the Com- 
pany now has a very considerable 
reserve of its own crude, which it 
continues to augment. 


Indiana purchased a half interest 
in what is now the Stanolind Pipe 
Line Company in 1921, and in 
1930 bought out the other owner’s 
interest for $72,000,000 cash. This 
company’s 8,000 miles of lines now 
connect wells to refineries in a great 
Y from Wyoming to the Gulf of 
Mexico to Chicago. 

As the net result of all expansions 
Indiana and its subsidiaries are 
now operating in all the states, 
save seven. 
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Early delivery of oil products 


In the Customer’s Service 


Distribution in the early days 
was by jobbing and wholesaling. 
Grocers, druggists, hardware 
stores, implement stores, were the 
retailers. Tank cars, and tank 
wagons drawn by horses, seem now 
an ancient institution. But in the 
90’s their carrying of oil products 
to dealers marked a vast improve- 
ment over the previous shipping 
in barrels to be delivered by the 
town dray. And when the Indiana 
company began about 1900 sending 
its dappled gray teams out into 
the country to put kerosene and 
axle grease on the farmers’ back 
porches, that was something in- 
deed. 


Ripley should tell this one, 
because a lot of people will not 
believe it. Nevertheless, it is true. 
The reason Standard of Indiana 


Original Burton still 





advertisement of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 





finally went into the retail business 
was to prevent the public from 
having to pay unduly high prices. 
In some towns dealers were getting 
together and boosting prices to any 
figure they wanted to charge, and 
the Company was being blamed. 
To make sure that retail prices in 
every town would bear some 
reasonable relation to the wholesale 
prices and to the retail prices in 
nearby communities, Standard 
began selling to consumers. 

There was another reason for 
entry about 1914 into the service 
station business. The automobile 
owner was not getting the kind of 
delivery of gasoline that he wanted. 
He disliked keeping a more or less 
dangerous tank of gasoline in the 
barn he had turned into a garage. 
He didn’t want to mess with filling 
his automobile tank. Public 
garages were not numerous, and 
getting in and out of them to buy 
fills of gasoline was inconvenient. 
The service station, built on a 
prominent corner of a main artery 
of travel, was a natural develop- 
ment to put products where the 
consumer wanted them. Standard 
of Indiana’s experiments with such 
stations were an instant success. 
Naturally, they were duplicated 
by hundreds, and finally by 
thousands. 


All over the United States today 
it is easier to get service for a car 
than it is to buy a postage stamp. 
Indiana’s Red Crown alone ap- 
pears at 22,000 outlets in fourteen 
states. While the oil industry has 
been criticized by economists for 
duplicating sales outlets, no in- 
dustry’s errors in economics have 
ever been of greater service to the 
public. Competition which over- 
building has stimulated has given 
motorists the best attention that 
any class of buyers receives. With 
a dollar’s worth of gasoline, at- 
tendants render almost every feasi- 
ble service. Actually, the urneccs- 
sary duplication has been less the 
error of the industry’s leeders than 
of inexperienced individuals with a 
few hundred dollars to invest ard 
too often no better idea than to 
start a service station. 

If there is one company in the 
middle west that was not respon- 
sible for over-building of stations 
it is Standard of Indiana. Standard 
was first in the field nearly every- 
where. Competitors did the dupli- 
cating. Some will point to isolated 
instances, claiming Standard 
moved in “to run them out of 
business,” but as a general rule 
they will admit that Standard was 
there when they came in. New 
stations are built nowadays only 
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to modernize or to put needed 
service facilities on new arteries 
of traffic. 


Discoveries Aid Progress 


In the upper room of an old 
farmhouse on the Whiting acres 
Indiana’s research began before 
the refinery was completed. The 
first worker was Dr. W. M. 
Burton, whose name was later to 
be attached to the original practical 
process for cracking oil. Today 
more than 100 laboratory execu- 
tives and workers carry on. 


A book would be required to tell 
of all their developments. One of 
the earliest was the application of 
a method of getting kerosene to 
burn without offensive odor. 
Among the latest are solvent ex- 
traction and propane dewaxing, 
wonderful processes for removing 
wax and all other undesirable 
matter from motor oils. These 
workers were leaders in practical 
manufacture of asphalt products 
from pressure tar, high melting 
point petroleum waxes, white medi- 
cinal oils from American crude, 
improved lubricating oils, and 
dozens of other products. They 
originated or improved on bubble 
towers to fractionate the vapors 
coming from pressure stills, water- 
cleaned wax presses, cylindrical 
sweating ovens, devices to prevent 
gasoline losses by evaporation. 
Today they are active in develop- 
ment of polymerization, a means 
of obtaining liquid fuel from gases. 
Indiana was the first to recognize 
the value of tetraethyl lead as an 
anti-knock agent and contract for 
its use in gasoline. 

But greatest of all its contri- 
butions to industrial progress to 
date, was the introduction of the 
cracking process. By 1910, auto- 
mobiles had become so numerous 
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that refiners were hard pressed to 
meet the demand for gasoline. Dr. 
Burton, Dr. R. E. Humphreys and 
some of their assistants undertook 
to apply on a commercial scale 
laboratory knowledge that heavy 
molecules of oil could be broken up 
under high temperatures and pres- 
sures and reformed into the lighter 
molecules of gasoline. They suc- 
ceeded, and it is the ultimate result 
of their work, supplemented by 
others’ discoveries, that the oil 
industry turns 45 per cent of crude 
oil into motor fuel today as com- 
pared with 10.7 per cent in 1909. 

Standard of Indiana made many 
millions of dollars out of the crack- 
ing process. It might have made 
much more if it had stood on its 
legal right to retain its discoveries 
for exclusive use. It took a more 
public-spirited course. At first 
cautiously, but almost immediately 
with greater liberality, licenses 
were issued to other manufacturers 
on the basis that they need pay 
only 25 per cent of their profits 
from the process. Other com- 
panies’ research men eventually 
devised other methods of cracking. 
Today there are many, all more or 
less dependent on each other in a 
complicated patent situation that 
has resulted in almost general cross 
licensing. 

A fair estimate of the importance 
of oil cracking to the development 
of automotive traffic in the United 
States would sound like fantastic 
exaggeration to the average lay- 
man. If refiners could not have 
kept up with the demand for 
gasoline, prices would have risen 
until they would have discouraged 
purchasing and use of cars. There 


could not possibly have been 
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26,000,000 motor vehicles in use 


by 1935. The whole economic 
development of the country would 
have been retarded. Cracking 
opened the way to a brighter in- 
dustrial day in America that has 
never fully dawned in most other 
countries, where lack of adequate 
supplies of cheap fuel and lubri- 
cants has prevented comparable 
automotive progress. 

It is perhaps worth pondering 
whether advances such as this 
Company’s research has facilitated 
would have been made under any 
social system giving less freedom 
to the profit incentive which is the 
life force of industrial enterprise. 

A Producer of Wealth 

The original investment in 
Standard of Indiana was $500,000. 
For the building of the Whiting 
refinery the parent company sup- 
plied several million dollars addi- 
tional, which were repaid in a few 
years out of earnings. As of the 
end of 1934 the net worth of 
the company was rated = as 
$606,659,063.93. Part of the gain 
in asset value came from exchang- 
ing stock for properties, but to no 
small extent it was the result of 
reinvesting profits in the business. 

Cash dividends be- 
gan with a payment 
of $268,325 on March 
15, 1894, and have 
been paid steadily ev- 
er since, the total to 
the end of 1935 being 
$516,687,988.04. One 
of the best money-ma- 
kers of business his- 
tory, Indiana gained 
its profits wholly from 
pioneering in useful 
industrial service 
from which its custo- 
mers also benefited 
enormously. 
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Where Did the Profits Go? 


Relatively few men_ received 
the net earnings of Indiana in the 
first two decades of its history. 
But for the most part the profits 
went on from their hands to the 
founding of schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, to the support of churches and 
all manner of charitable and phil- 
anthropic institutions, to invest- 
ment in mines, factories, and in- 
dustrial projects of all kinds which 
made new work. The wealth 
produced by this one company’s 
operations became the capital upon 
which hundreds of new enterprises 
developed. 

In the last twenty-five years the 
number of stockholders has greatly 
increased. Profits are distributed 
today among nearly 95,000 in- 
dividuals owning an average of 
160 shares each. No single stock- 
holder receives as much as 5 per 
cent. The owner of the largest 
number of shares is an institution. 
Many institutions have endow- 
ment funds invested in this Com- 
pany and are operated in part, at 
least, on its dividend payments. 
Together, employees have a larger 
interest than any individual or 
institution. Dividends flow to 
thousands of towns in every state 
in the Union. Amounting recently 
to about $15,000,000 a year, they 
are an important contribution to 
the national income. 


Bread, Butter, and Bonds 


A much larger amount than the 
profits represent has been paid in 
46 years on purchases of raw 
materials, properties, machinery 
and equipment of all kinds, and 
payment of taxes. 

Employees of the Company and 
its subsidiaries averaged about 
38,400 in 1935. Many thousands 
of former employees have gradu- 
ated to independent status as 
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A 1916 service station, Peoria 


dealer representatives. The an- 
nual payroll is approximately 
$68,750,000. 

As stated earlier in this article, 
there is probably no single in- 
stitution which has meant more in 
an industrial and business sense 
to the people of the ‘‘Indiana terri- 
tory” than this one company. 
The handling of its products is a 
local business in about 6,000 towns 
and cities. Its payments to agents 
and workers on commissions or 
fixed compensation, while pro- 
portioned to the local prevailing 
scales, have always been high 
enough to make connections with 
it among those most sought after. 
They have made many thousands 
of families good buyers of clothing 
and groceries, homes, insurance, 
and bonds. It has bargained in 
accordance with sound business 
practice for the best prices on 
materials purchased, but its pay- 
ments to suppliers have neverthe- 
less made many of them wealthy. 
It has made work in thousands of 
mills and factories by its demand 
for drilling materials, for refinery 
equipment, for tanks, for building 
materials, for vehicles. Its con- 
solidated annual purchases of ma- 
terials other than crude oil are 
estimated at $43,000,000. 


Extras That Count 


The story of payments to em- 
ployees does not stop with salaries 
and wages. While it has always 
been the theory of Standard Oil 
managements that the sound way 
to provide for employees is to pay 
them good wages so that they can 
provide for themselves, there have 
been excellent business reasons for 
offering special rewards based on 
tenure of jobs. To encourage the 
able and far-seeing to remain with 
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the Company, the directors as far 
back as 1903 provided an annuities 
or pension plan. More than 1,000 
have been retired on pay since 
that time and 643 former employees 
are at present enjoying the late 
afternoon of life as annuitants. 
The liberal annuities plan of the 
past has run up in cost to the 
point that revision is now having 
to be contemplated. Require- 
ments of employee contributions 
to necessary reserves, or other 
changes, are in prospect. 

When employees of more than 
one year’s service die in the har- 
ness, death benefits are paid to 
dependents. Paid vacations are 
granted to all executive and clerical 
personnel, and to all other em- 
ployee classifications of more than 
five years’ service. 

Since 1921 Indiana has made 
employees partners in the enter- 
prise by aiding them up to a 
reasonable limit to invest in Com- 
pany stock. In this manner em- 
ployees have purchased more than 
1,300,000 shares. Those who have 
steadily retained their stock have 
a substantial increase in the value 
of their investment. 

The Company’s history is 
singularly free of records of in- 
dustrial conflict. In late years 
harmony has been due in no small 
degree to well-defined plans for 
free discussion between _ repre- 
sentatives of employees and 
management. All possible causes 
for conflict are brought to the 
surface and thoroughly threshed 
out. Under the industrial rela- 
tions plan in force in refineries 
since 1919 more than 2,450 sub- 
jects have been discussed in this 
manner and in 1,950 instances 
employees have obtained what 
they were after. 


Management by Veterans 


From the time when Vice 
President and Director W. P. 
Cowan personally managed the 
construction of the Whiting re- 
finery, the policy of having as 
directors the active heads of the 
Company has been in favor. At 
present every director is a man 
who has worked hard all his life. 
Except for the professional men 
all have come up the ladder from 
modest beginnings in the Com- 
pany’s service. President Edward 
G. Seubert started with Indiana 
as a mechanic’s helper. Allan 
Jackson and Amos Ball started as 
stenographers. Edward J. Bullock 
began as an office boy in the 
Milwaukee office. Robert H. 
McElroy started as a messengér 
boy in a railway office and gradu- 
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ated to Indiana’s organization as 
chief rate clerk. Charles J. Bark- 
dull started as a clerk, A. W. 
Peake as a roustabout on an oil 
lease. Max G. Paulus, having 
acquired a doctor’s degree at 
college, started with the Company 
as a laboratory worker. Harry F. 
Glair began as a refinery clerk. 
L. L. Stephens joined the Company 
as an experienced attorney. Except 
for Bruce Johnstone, who is a 
partner in a prominent law firm, 
every director is a major head of 
some branch of the Company’s 
activities. All manage on the 
basis of knowledge gained from 
long experience and exemplify in 
their own careers the freedom of 
opportunity that this democratic 
organization offers to all its per- 
sonnel. The road to power is the 
road of demonstrating ability. 


Rendered Unto Caesar 


In the last five years Indiana 
has paid almost $44,000,000 in 
direct taxes to federal, state, and 
local bodies. It has collected as 
tax on the products it sells approxi- 
mately $275,000,000. Thus, the 
public treasury has profited to the 
extent of nearly $320,000,000 out 
of the sums this one company has 
received from its patrons during 
the depression years. A larger 
proportion of the money received 
now goes to paying taxes than to 
payment of salaries and wages. 


Here is an apt example of the 
tendency of society to pile up the 
burden on the willing horse. In 
extremity for revenue, the tax 
authorities have turned particular- 
ly to the industry that has shown 
ability to serve the public in other 
ways. 
for oil companies to maintain low 
cost service, they keep adding to 
the tax burden this one industry 
must pay. 


The Monopoly Bugaboo 


For forty years the charge that 
Standard Oil is seeking to gain a 
monopoly of the oil business has 
resounded in courtrooms, passed 
frcm mouth to mouth, appeared in 
editorials. Facts have answered. 
Where Indiana’s competitors could 
once be counted cn fingers of one 
hand, there are today hundreds or 
thousands. Some of the little 
companies which once feared the 
‘“‘octupus”’ have themselves become 
greater than it was two decades 
ago. 

On this much-discussed point it 
may be of interest to note the 
comment of Arthur D. Howden- 
Smith, author of recent articles on 
“The Men Who Run America.” 
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Instead of making it easy . 





“Standard Oil,” said he, “has not 
been a monopoly for twenty-five 
years, or since the decision of the 
Supreme Court dissolving the combi- 
nation of the parent Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey with its 
thirty-three subsidiaries. 

“And it is difficult to see how by 
any stretch of circumstances it could 
beccme a monopoly again in the 
face of the growing competition its 
semi-independent parts must face.” 


Standard of Indiana is not seek- 
ing a monopoly and never will. It 
is one of the many business organi- 
zations in a highly competitive 
industry. It is independent of 
other Standard Oil companies. The 
public to this day does not clearly 
distinguish between various Stand- 
ard Oil companies, but the facts 
are clear to those who know: 
Indiana’s business is separate and 
distinct from that of any other 
Standard. 

Bigness is frowned upon in some 
influential quarters at the time 
this is written. Yet without the 
leadership of Indiana and other 
companies of its size in develop- 
ing oil pools, building refineries, 
and organizing vast systems of 
distribution could consumers have 
the abundant supplies of petroleum 
products at cheap prices that they 
enjoy today? It takes a concern 
with ample resources to risk loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
drilling a hole that may turn out 
to be dry, to spend millions on 
research or on equipment which 
may be outmoded in only a few 
years. Production, manufactur- 
ing, and distribution of oil are 
by nature large scale operations. 
The public has profited enormously 
from the relatively economical 
processes which the big oil com- 
panies have developed in a way 
that allows small operators never- 
theless to find an appropriate and 
important place in the industry. 


Better Products; Lower Prices 


Hardly less an old wives’ tale 
than the “‘monopoly”’ story is the 
oft-repeated charge that Standard 
is gouging or planning to gouge 
the public on prices for products. 
The best evidence that there never 
was much justification for that 
charge is the fact that in spite of 
many years of being “‘investigated”’ 
and “ousted” the old Indiana 
company is doing business as 
usual in all its original territory 
and more, too, and prices are today 
lower than ever. Prices have 
fluctuated with changing conditions 
of supply and demand and general 
economic prosperity. At times 
they have permitted good profits 
to be earned. In recent times they 
have often been too low to provide 





a reasonable return on capital and 
for service rendered. Indiana 
earned only 3.1 per cent on its net 
worth in 1934, and part of that 
came from money invested, not 
from prices charged for products. 

For many years price indexes 
of gasoline have been lower than 
the general commodity index. An 
1899 sales ticket shows that the 
almost useless by-product gasoline 
of that time was selling at approxi- 
mately the same price that the 
highly developed and _ efficient 
product of today brings. Today’s 
price is only half that of the in- 
ferior gasoline that was sold in 
1919. 

Is that price gouging? 


To Live, To Serve 


The record of Standard of 
Indiana is written less in its 
annual statements than it is in the 
lives of thousands of men and 
women who have benefited from 
its operation. The wealth pro- 
duced by this one company has 
gone to the owners of the soil, to 
the men who have worked it, to 
thousands of men who have labored 
in refineries, to the Toms and Bills 
who drive trucks and operate 
service stations on Main Street, to 
pioneers of progress in laboratories, 
to thousands of investors, more 
of small means than large, to 
churches, colleges, schools, and all 
manner of philanthropic institu- 
tions, to owners of real estate, to 
suppliers of products, to govern- 


ment. Its activities keep wealth 
moving in all those directions 
today. It is an institution inex- 


tricably woven into the industrial 
and business fabric of the nation. 

Connecting the 
days of horses plod- 
ding along a dirt 
road and the age of 
swift motor carson 
smooth highways 
are years of re- 
search, develop- 
ment, and atten- 
tion to publicneeds 
in which Standard 
of Indiana’s leader- 
shipstandsout. The 
Company exists to- 
day to continue | Il 
those functions and il 
to earn for its own- 
ers and employees 
whatever reward 
their service merits. 


Standard of Indiana 

building seen from per- 

istyle in Grant Park, 
Chicago 



































THE REFINERY OF TODAY 



























Distillation is the primary operation 
in refining. In this distillation unit 
capable of making several hundrea 
thousand gallons of gasoline a day, 
at the extreme left is a corner of the 
modern Still. In the center is the 
“tower” in which the vapors froin 
the still are separated into the di,- 
ferent products. In the foreground 
is a battery of pumps for handling 
the various products from the tow- 
er. In the extreme right background 
is a row of shell stills, now obsolete 
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Transforming Crude Petroleum 


Into Useful Products 


ATURE blessed mankind in this country 
N most generously in its bestowal of ample 
supplies of crude petroleum in the ground. 

But in its natural state this petroleum has 
little usefulness. At best it can only be used for 
fuel, a heavy, cheap fuel to burn in industrial 
plants in competition with coal and natural gas. 
Even for this use crude petroleum has its disad- 
vantages over the other fuels in that it contains 
volatile fractions—gasoline—which evaporate 
easily, creating loss, making a fire hazard and 
complicating the problem of its storage and han- 
dling. 

It remained for the research and inventive 
genius of the refinery men of the country, the 
chemists and engineers, to discover the methods 
whereby this valuable resource—crude petrole- 
um—could be turned into products of use to the 
country in innumerable ways. 

Thus the refining industry came into being as 
it is today. 

And today finds this necessary branch of the 
oil industry with plants and processes amount- 
ing to more than $3,400,000,000 in investment. 
Today finds it employing more than 100,000 men 
in some 600 refining plants. Today finds this 
branch of the industry with plants having a ca- 
pacity sufficient, if necessary, to refine more than 
4,000,000 barrels of this raw crude oil a day, al- 
most twice the capacity needed for this country’s 
average day’s consumption. 

Today finds this refining industry that has 
been growing for 76 years, one of the biggest 
CONSUMERS—as distinguished. from a fabri- 
cator such as the automobile industry—but one 
of the biggest consumers of steel, paints, chemi- 
cals and many other building and protective in- 
dustries. . 

Oil refiners in this country brought the first 
decent light from kerosine in the world’s his- 
tory. It even developed the lamps for it. The in- 
dustry sent that light all over the world. That 
light helped to provide a market for the print- 
ing press and it materially aided in the education 
of the civilized world by inviting people to study. 

When the automobile came to break down the 
walls of physical isolation, the oil refiners of 
the United States had the fuel and the lubricant 
ready forit. As fast asthe automobile manufac- 
turers could make cheaper and better cars, the 
men in the country’s oil refineries made cheaper 
and better gasoline and lubricants and the men 
in the oil marketing divisions had a gasoline 
pump waiting way out on the frontier of travel 
for the forthcoming tcurist. 

For the other inventions that have brought 
additional comforts to people today, such as oil 
burners to warm their homes, oil stoves to cook 
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their foods, Diesel engines to move their fast 
ships and trains and apparatus to bring liquefied 
gas to homes far removed from gas mains,—for 
all these as they came,—the oil refiners had 
ready a product of crude petroleum. The inven- 
tive ability of the oi! company scientists has 
provided ample supplies of the particular oil 
products needed, someiimes considerably ahead 
of any general demand for such products. 

The oil company engineers and chemists, how- 
ever, have not confined their activities merely to 
continually increasing the number and quality of 
useful products that could be taken from a bar- 
rel of crude. They have worked equally sucecess- 
fully to develop flexible refining methods that 
would allow the oil companies to produce in 
greatest volume the products for which there was 
the largest demand and to cut down their manu- 
facture of the products which were in little de- 
mand. Today, for example, it is possible to se- 
cure yields of motor fuel gasoline as high as 75 
per cent of the crude, while 25 years ago, only 
20 per cent recovery could be had. 

Also, over the years, these chemists and engi- 
neers have applied their wits to constantly re- 
ducing the losses that accompanied the applying 
of heat and pressure to the barrel of crude, to 
resolve or “‘fractionate” it into a variety of prod- 
ucts. From even the refinery still gases, formerly 
wasted, today valuable products are recovered. 


HE storage of crude petroleum in tanks, be- 

cause of the volatile fractions it contains, and 
the storage of gasoline and the lighter fractions, 
has presented problems because of the tendency 
of these light fractions to evaporate at ordinary 
summer temperatures. To overcome this, special 
types of roofs have been devised, and equipment 
to maintain pressure on the tanks and apparatus 
to catch the vapors “breathed” off and prevent 
their escape into the atmosphere, all to conserve 
these light fractions. 

Equally important also has been the work of 
the oil company technologists in reducing refin- 
ing, treating and handling costs. Competition 
among oil comp2nies has becn so keen that they 
have all been quick to spend large amounts for 
new processes, to build new types of plants that 
would allow motor fuel and other products to 
be turned out at lower costs. The result has 
been that the public over the years, in the face 
of constantly increasing demand, has bought its 
motor fuel and other products at lower costs 
than it previously paid. 

Without the application of engineering and 
chemistry to the utilization problem of petro- 
leum, our mechanical prime movers today would 
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This equipment is used to recover the propane used in de- 
waxing lubricating oils at the refinery and is designed to 
operate under high pressures 


doubtless be confined to the steam engine, in 
many ways the least flexible of all the methods 
of obtaining mechanical power. Excepting the 
crude steam power used on the few railroads 
operating at the time of discovery of commercial 
quantities of crude oil in Pennsylvania, trans- 
portation at the time was in the horse and car- 
riage, the ox cart, the horse-drawn wagon stage 
of civilization. Homes were lighted by candles, 
or by the only slightly less efficient “‘coal’’ oii 
derived from the coking operation of coal. 

Lubricants were used which were made from 
vegetable oils, as from the castor bean, or from 
the fat of the hog, the cow and the whale. The 
efficiency of these lubricants was an index to the 
efficiency of transportation. When these oils 
were used, we had two to four miles per hour 
rates of speed in travel. Roads frequently made 
even these low speeds difficult and trying to the 
traveler and his source of power, the animals 
pulling the vehicles. 

The first major use for a petroleum product 


was ready made, waiting to be satisfied. This 
was for lighting—home, office and streets—and 








kerosine was produced from the lighter fractions 
of crude for that purpose. Kerosine for many 
years was the product which made petroleum 
valuable, the thing for which the wildcatter 
sought. Practice and experience taught the 
chemists and the plant operator the approximate 
specifications for a kerosine which made a satis- 
factory product. When new kind of crudes were 
discovered outside Pennsylvania, the chemists 
had a huge task before them to so refine the 
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kerosine from these new crudes that a merchant- 
able lamp oil could be produced. This was the 
first big problem of the refiner solved by chem- 
istry, the first scientific manufacturing process, 
by Hermann Frasch, who treated Ohio crudes 
with copper oxide to remove sulfur which gave 
trouble in lamp burners. ' 


The steam engine offered another possible out- 
let for heavy petroleum products, for lubricating 
steam cylinders and wheel bearings. Fatty oils 
gummed, became rancid, emulsified and oxidized 
to complicate operating troubles. The chemist 
distilled off a heavy fraction from petroleum or 
removed all the vaporizable material from the 
crude, passed the residual oil through bone- 
black or charcoal to remove the asphaltic and 
gummy materials and to improve the color, and 
steam cylinder oil was the result. 


With the advent of the automobile, a double 
problem presented itself. The engine must 
have a volatile inflammable liquid, which could 
be mixed with air and burned under superatmos- 
pheric pressures. Here was an outlet for the 
light materials which had troubled the kerosine 
maker. Stills were more carefully operated, the 
lowest boiling fraction was segregated from the 
next or kerosine portion, and this in time became 
motor gasoline. It has been greatly changed and 
improved from these early days, of course. 

Lubrication of the engine of the “horseless 
carriage” offered far more troubles than did the 
steam engine. Higher pressures, much higher 
temperatures in the cylinders and higher unit 
bearing pressures aggravated the troubles al- 
ready mentioned for the steam engine. Neces- 
sity for using the lubricant repeatedly, instead 
of forcing it out the exhaust pipe after one trip 
through the bearings, made the problem of main- 
taining the proper qualities in the lubricating oil 
over a long period of time more acute than had 
hitherto been the case. 


HE chemist and the engineer again produced 

from this tremendously complex crude oil a 
material which would do the job, a chemically in- 
ert product which lasted longer, lubricated bet- 
ter, and the source of which appeared to be inex- 
haustible. The heavy petroleum fractions, more 
volatile than that used in the steam engine, 
were distilled, treated with bone-black or fullers 
earth, the solidifiable wax removed in part by 
chilling and settling it out from the liquid, and 
motor lubricants were the results. 

The indicated production of lubricants of all 
kinds for 1935 is approximately 27,000,000 bar- 
rels. Assuming that the automotive industry 
could have developed by lubricants other than 
mineral, what would have been the requirements 
of all industry in lubricant production from nat- 
ural vegetable and animal sources? In 1931, the 
world kill of whale amounted to 43,000 animals 
of all species. From these animals was produced 
8,687,000 barrels of oil. At this rate of yield, to 
produce 27,000,000 barrels of lubricating oil, as- 
suming that the whale oil produced would serve 
all purposes now served by mineral oils, would 
require an annual kill of 7.3 times as many 
whales, or about 315,000 animals. Even if this 
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Millions of dollars in capital go into the building of refineries such as this at El Segundo, Calif. 


the town, a part of which is seen in the background. 





. 


The refinery supports 


The huge water terminal on the Pacific, in the left background, 


enables the company to load tankers for every port in the world 


number could be found and killed, a very short 
time would see the entire whale population de- 
stroyed, the whale would be extinct, and that 
source of lubricants eliminated completely. 

Similarly, the annual importation into the 
United States of castor oil in 1934 is reported 
by the Department of Agriculture at about 5,- 
230,000 gallons (not barrels). To produce the 
amount of lubricating oil required, from this 
source, would necessitate the production of 114,- 
$20,000 tons of beans, to grow which would re- 
quire 150,000,000 acres of land planted to castor 
beans. For many of our present-day uses for 
lubricants, castor oil as we now know it, would 
be totally unsuitable. 

But it was from modest beginnings that manu- 
facturing of oil products swung along a course 
more or less parallel to that of the automotive 
industry, with relatively little change in the 
nature of its main products until about the time 
of the World War. Aviation came into its own, 
requiring fuels more volatile than for automo- 
biles, and lubricants similar to but more viscous 
than those the automobile engine used. Dis- 
tillation practice improved in detail without ap- 
preciable change in principles. 

About that time roads were improving, all- 
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weather surfaces were becoming the standard 
of road construction. Heavy oil residues were 
studied and processes developed to convert them 
into road oils and petroleum asphalts by meth- 
ods of heating and blowing with steam or air 
or both, to obtain the desired consistency, hard- 
ness, and rigidity of material under extremes 
of weather and temperature. 

By the time of the war scores of incidental 
products were developed by chemist and engi- 
neer, to use for the myriad purposes of indus- 
try and trade. 


ONTINUED researches by oil and automotive 

chemists and engineers to improve automo- 
tive equipment and petroleum products used 
therewith showed, during this period, that to in- 
crease the efficiency of the g:soline engine re- 
quired a change in the fuel used. When compres- 
sion pressures were raised to make better en- 
gines, fuels made trouble, “knocked,” with loss of 
power and causing mechanical troubles. In 1922 
Midgley and Boyd, two General Motors chem- 
ists, showed the correlation between chemical 
composition of fuels and this knocking tendency; 
they also showed how this knock may be sup- 
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pressed by adding small percentages of chemi- 
cals, such as tetraethyl lead, to the fuel. 
Other chemists developed methods by which 
the fuel’s chemical] structure might be changed 
to further eliminate knocking tendencies. This 
development came about as the result of a more 
pressing demand on the industry for the pro- 
duction of greatly increased quantities of motor 


fuel. This demand for more gasoline led to the 
greatest technical manufacturing discovery 


which the oil industry has yet produced. 
Cracking, or molecular decomposition of heavy 
oils to produce gasoline, is the greatest accom- 
plishment yet made by the oil technologist. With 
the number of automobiles and the demand for 
fuel for them far outstripping the increase in 
crude production, the chemist-engineer was 
forced to work out methods for obtaining a 
greater proportion of gasoline from the available 
crude than that which exists naturally in that 
crude. In 1909-1912 Dr. W. M. Burton devel- 
oped the old shell cracking still, a wide adapta- 
tion of the old shell still used for all distilla- 
tions at that time, but using more heat and pres- 
sure than was the practice in the industry. By 
this means a fraction heavier than kerosine was 
“cracked’ ’to vied 30 per cent or more of a gaso- 
line-like liquid, evil-smelling, colored, but which 
increased by a small percentage the total gaso- 
line recovered from the then increasingly scarce 
crude. 
Others, among them Carbon P. Dubbs, he was 
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so christened, and Cross took up the work and 
developed new means for eftecting this cracking 
operation. The shell still was slow, its yields 
were low and the product far from satisfactory. 
The pipe still was developed as a speedier and 
more efficient means of vaporizing large quan- 
tities of crude. Only a small amount of oil was 
in the heated zone at a time, while the shell 
cracking still held a huge body of oil under high 
temperature at elevated pressures for hours. If 
metal gave way, the resulting explosion of heated 
oil suddenly contacting air was devastating to 
the refinery, and deadly to workmen within reach 
of its explosive force. 


| me use of the pipe still in cracking first op- 
ened wide the cracking field and gave technol- 
ogists a chance to develop the principle to a much 
greater degree. Cracking yields climbed to 45, 
60 and 75 per cent of the charging stock. Chem- 
ists learned how to treat the cracked distillate 
with sulfuric acid, caustic and other chemicals. 
They learned that cracking revamped the fuel’s 
chemical structure, and they worked out methods 
by which this revamping can be controlled to 
make fuels which do not knock, which permit 
much higher compression pressures in engines, 
all of which gives greatly increased power out- 
put, and enable more work to be done per gallon 
of fuel, and per unit of engine weight and cost. 
They also learned how to so treat the cracked 
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distillate that this anti-knock property is con- 
served and stabilized. 

The results of these developments “‘made”’ the 
oil industry and took away the shackles from au- 
tomotive development of better engines. In 
1934 nearly 45 per cent of our crude processed 
was converted to motor fuel. To produce with- 
out cracking, the same volume of gasoline as 
used that year in the United States would have 
required more than 2,000,000,000 barrels of 
crude, a production so huge that, even if so much 
could have been produced that year, we could 
have little hope that the rate could be main- 
tained for more than a very few years. Not only 
that, but this country would have been drowned 
in the flocd of other products left over, the de- 
mand for these products being only a small part 
of the amounts which would be produced from 
2,000,000,000 barrels of crude. Actually we pro- 
duced only 909,345,000 barrels of crude in this 
country in 1934. 

Even if so much uncracked gasoline could be 
produced, its very low quality for motor fuel 
would have stymied the development of the en- 
gine of 1936 which requires gasoline of an oc- 
tane rating of 65 to 70. (Octane rating or num- 
ber is the scale used to measure the knocking 
properties of gasoline.) Cracked gasolines are 
produced with octane ratings as high as 75-80 
in commercial operation; that is to say at costs 





within the market price of the fuel. Engines 
operating on this better fuel may use compres- 
sion ratios as high as twice the ratios possible 
with the poorer, straight-run gasolines of the 
beginning of the century, and with correspond- 
ingly increased power output per fuel unit. The 
rough comparison may be made between the 8- 
cylinder car of 1986 and the Model T Ford, to 
illustrate the comparative performances of the 
two types of fuels. Cracking stills now in op- 
eration can charge more than 2,000,000 bar- 
rels per day and make more than 1,000,000 
barrels of cracked gasoline. 

Recently, further research to the extent of 
millions of dollars has produced the hydrogena- 
tion process. Hydrogenation adds hydrogen to 
the oil molecule, changing its nature. The en- 
tire barrel of crude may be converted to motor 
fuel, with more than 100 per cent volume yield, 
by hydrogenation which is already proved tech- 
nically practicable and is in use in several re- 
fineries for making special products. Probably 
no greater development can be conceived, as 
a means of converting crude oil to the product 
which now seems to be the most important to 
civilization, in the event of a crude shortage. 

By this same hydrogenation process, heavy 
crude may be converted to lubricating oils whose 
most desirable properties are held by scientists 
to be far better than any found in natural pe- 


Skyscrapers are not the only construction operations today which take tremendous quantities of steel and call for the 


highest type of engineering in building. The modern refinery 
changers, treating batteries, buildings and so on. In some 


uses steel for tanks, towers, stills, pipelines, heat ez- 
these structures alloy steels must be used to withstand 


f 


extremely high temperatures and pressures 
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SAVING EVEN THE VAPORS— 
That Is 









Real Conservation 





HE oil industry is conserving millions of barrels of 





oil every year by stopping waste from evaporation 





and fire. 





Stored crude oil and gasoline vaporize in hot weather. 


If the tank roof leaks, air gets in and carries off gasoline 








in vapor form. That is a total loss and besides these 








vapors will flash at a spark—a serious fire hazard. 








Ingenuity of oil industry engincers and millions of oil 





company dollars are at work to stop these losses. And 





they are stopping them. This company has pioneered 






and now leads in this work. 





Today tanks holding 250 million barrels of stored oil 


are equipped with air-tight roofs and Oceco fittings 





which hold in the vapors and so hold down evaporation 








loss and fire hazard. 


Not a single fully Oceco-protected tank has ever been 





lost by fire—even by lightning. 





Evaporation loss in 1920 was 6.2 per cent of the crude 


oil refined. In 1934 it was less than 2 per cent, a saving 








of more than 37,000,000 barrels of gasoline, based on the 


1934 refinery throughput of 893,000,000 barrels. 






That is enough gasoline to run 2,450,000 cars for a 





year—they average 15 barrels apiece. 


It means 75,000,000 barrels of precious crude oil left 





in the ground against a day of need. 





We take pride in our work of true conservation. The 





very name Oceco is based upon it—Oil Conservation 





Engineering. 





THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
Oceco Division 


877 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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troleum oils. Again pure research has shown 
a way, already in use in this country, for con- 
verting this raw material into the best possible 
products most needed for the essential activities 
of the race. 

Still more recent research has produced prob- 
ably the most unique yet simple method yet de- 
veloped for conservation of petroleum and nat- 
ural gases, a method designated by the mystify- 
ing title of polymerization. By this method the 
light, extremely volatile hydrocarbons in nat- 
ural gas, or those formed in distilling and crack- 
ing crude in the refinery, are combined or “‘poly- 
merized”’ into larger molecules in liquid form, 
which boil in the gasoline boiling range, and are 
thus usable as motor fuel. This polymerization 


yields types of hydrocarbons of relatively com- 
plicated structure which possess high anti-knock 
number 


properties, up in the 80-109 octane 


The modern oil refinery be- 
low. A battery of four at- 
mospheric - vacuum _ still 
units, capable of making 
over 200,000 gallons of 
gasoline a day, in addition 
to all other products. Inset 
is the first refinery buiit in 
California, Its still han- 
dled only a few barrels of 
crude oil a day 
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range. By the use of this material in the other 
constituents of motor fuel, the efficiency of the 
fuel, and therefore that of the engines designed 
to use the fuel, may be increased by 10 to 20 
per cent. Cruising radius and ratio of payload 
to total weight of cars and planes, especially 
the latter, is increased, giving another impetus 
to aviation and to commercial motor transpor- 
tation. 

By a combination of hydrogenation with poly- 
merization, motor fuels of 100 octane number 
or more are in commercial production. The U.S. 
Army Air Corps will use nearly 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of this type of fuel during the year ending 
June 30, 1936, for regular and experimental fly- 
ing. Commercial planes are also developing en- 
gines which will use to the fullest the latent 
efficiency in such fuels. Thus research by the 
oil industry, costing millions of dollars annually, 

















_ The home-town refiner 
steps ahead 


INVENTION and development and 
plain straight thinking are marking 
out new paths to prosperity for inde- 
pendent refiners everywhere, making 
it possible for home-owned plants to 
make better gasoline for motorists in 
their neighboring territories and to 
earn dividends for local investors. 


The major improvements in process 
and equipment that are remaking the 
refining industry are today available 
not to the big companies alone. They 
are all within reach of every substan- 
tial refiner big or little but they have 
to be designed carefully in every case 
to fit his individual operations and his 
available resources. 


Furthermore, the development of a 
special type cracking unit that is 
economical for small operations is put- 
ting large and small refiners on a more 
even footing in quality of products and 
in manufacturing costs. 


These units have all the safety, high 
quality and efficiency of the largest 
and most costly cracking units built. 


Many independent refiners are rec- 
ognizing the possibilities and seizing 
the opportunities presented—and 
cashing in. 


The chief concern of the Ralph M. 


Parsons Company is the home town 
refiner, be his operation large or small. 


Parsons specializes in design and 
construction of Dubbs cracking units 
carefully designed to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of refiners. Parsons 
brings to the solution of the independ- 
ent refiner’s operating problems a 
group of practical refinery engineers 
which only a big company individ- 
ually could afford to employ. 


Parsons’ success in this work has 
brought success to more than one 
refining company, turning losses into 
heartening profits and he is now 
engaged in like services for others. 


In the course of this work, Parsons, 
in 1935, has given direct employment 
to a small army of men and indirect 
employment to many more who fur- 
nished the materials and supplies for 
the various Parsons’ jobs—which 
totaled hundreds of carloads—valued 
in millions of dollars. 


The Parsons company is gratified 
that it has been able to furnish useful 
work at good pay to many men, to 
help in stimulating the capital goods 
industries and above all, that it has 
been able to help refiners along the 
road to prosperity. 








THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





4800 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 
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is being turned to the best cf uses to a degree 
undreamed of by the layman, making improve- 
ments which are absolutely impossible by any 
other means or agency. 

As a result of research, leading to the devel- 
opment of new manufacturing processes, the 
automotive and the oil industries have shown 
the most phenomenal growth in the history of 
this country. In the wake of these two has come 
the expansion of those other huge industries— 
steel and rubber—and on the crest of this wave, 
supported by these two key industries, has come 
the unprecedented advances of our whole civil- 
ization during the last third of a century. 

The evolution of modern lubricating oils is 
a page similar, and second only, to that of mo- 
tor fuels. From the original use of crude oil, 
in its natural state, for the even more crude 
lubrication of wagons, by means of the topped 
crude after gasoline and kerosine were distilled 
off, the first progressive work was done by tho 
refiner in segregating the lubricating portion of 
the crude from the non-viscous, non-lubrican: 
portions, by distillation. Later demands. arose 
for a cleaner, brighter colored lubricant which 
would remain efficient for a longer period. Tho 
chemist produced the filtering process, to re- 
move the dark carbonaceous matter to give tho 
green or red or pale oils. 

Winter driving of automobiles with the at- 
tendant troubles from cold weather and stiff oil 
prompted new processes for correcting these 
troubles. All of us can remember when the au- 
tomobile was not a winter vehicle, but was put 
in storage until warm weather came round in 
the spring. Paraffin wax in the lubricant solidi- 
fied at lower temperatures, making engine op- 
eration impractical. 


The engineer developed the wax press and 
oil chilling equipment with brine and ammonia 
expansion to crystallize this wax, which was 
removed inthe press. Even before that the chill- 
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This is a wind tunnel placed in a motor testing room to re- 
produce the volume of air which passes through an automo- 
bile engine traveling at high speeds on the road. The tunnel 
is attached to the front of the radiator of a car used by the 


oil company for erperimental purposes. The entire chamber 
is equipped with every device for making “synthetic weath- 
er’, through wide ranges of heat, cold and so on. Labora- 
tories of this type are common Gmong the large oil companies 


ing tank, with its brine coils, chilled the wax 
which settled out to the tank bottom, thus reduc- 
ing the solidifying temperature of the oil. Still 
later, it became necessary to remove the amor- 
phous wax from very heavy residual and other 
oils. This wax could not be removed by the 
press. Borrowing a leaf from the dairyman, the 
centrifuge was impressed into service, the heavy 
oil diluted with light naphtha, chilled, and the 
semi-solid wax removed by centrifuge, produc- 
ing the “low cold test” oils of the last decade. 
This first made winter car operation practical 
for all car owners. 

During the last five years, automotive condi- 
tions demanded that certain properties of lubri- 
cants be radically improved, giving properties 
such as a low rate of viscosity change with change 
in temperature; low sludge and deposited carbon 
formation under the much higher temperatures 
and pressures, and generally higher resistance 
to atmospheric oxygen and oxidation under heat. 
Oil solvents were developed by the research en- 
gineer and the chemist which selectively remove 
the least desirable compounds in the crude lu- 
bricant fractions, leaving behind that portion 
having to a maximum degree those properties 
most useful in the engine. 

This separation of the good from the bad com- 
ponents is doubtless the greatest proof of the 
inestimable value of manufacturing research to 
the refiner, and much more to the user of lubri- 

















Building A Sandland Oil Town 


Q" in the windblown, sandland 
section of west Texas is the 
typically southwestern town of 
Colorado. 


It is a small town, with some 
1700 inhabitants, but even that 
number represents a third of the 
population of Mitchell county, of 
which this town is the county seat. 
The next largest town in the coun- 
ty has only 750 population. 


3ut small as this town is, it 
nevertheless is a town like some 
1332 other towns of its kind that, 
taken collectively, form the major 
part of this nation’s urban life. 


Our interest in Colorado lies in 
the fact that one of our refineries 
is located there. It constitutes the 
only industry in the town. 


Without the Col-Tex Refining 
Co.’s refinery, Colorado would 
hardly be more than a way-station 
on the Texas-Pacific Railway. But 


because of our refinery, the town’s 
freight receipts and shipments are 
the largest of any of the other 
communities on the railroad be- 
tween Abilene and El Paso. 


The railroad delivers to and pulls 
away from our loading racks ap- 
proximately 12,230 cars of prod- 
ucts and materials annually, con- 
stituting a freight bill in excess of 
$2,100,000.00. 


We have had our refinery at 
Colorado for 11 years, and have 
watched the town grow through 
that period. We have watched it 
grow from 1700 inhabitants in 1920 
to its present population. The 
major portion of our annual pay- 
roll of $250,000.00 is spent in Col- 
orado by the 140 employes work- 
ing for us in that area. 


Colorado is just one of the many 
hundreds of towns that the oil in- 
dustry has created and is main- 
taining. 





COL-TEX REFINING CO. 


General Offices: Oklahoma City, Okla. 


L. H. Prichard, President 


Refinery: Colorado, Texas 


J. Steve Anderson, Vice President 
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Petroleum Products Made to Order 


he varnish on your desk . . . the 
tires that cushioned your ride to 
the office . . . the paint on your auto- 
mobile .. . the liquid that removed the 
grease spot from your clothes . . . even 
the soap that laundered the shirt you 


donned this morning... 


Each one of those products, in all 
probability, is giving you a full measure 
of service, due in a large part to the con- 
stant research that has been carried on 
for years in one of the most highly spe- 
cialized and least known branches of the 
petroleum industry. 

Naphthas, Solvents, Mineral Spirits, 
Diluents—What a wide range of special 
petroleum oils are made under those 
classifications! 

They are indispensable to the rubber 
manufacturer and the paint and varnish 
mixer; to the cleaning industry and the 
soap maker; and to countless other man- 
ufacturers. 

What a range of specifications even 
among the manufacturers of the same 
commodities! What will fit one maker’s 
formula may be worthless to another, 
even though their finished products may 
be for identical purposes. 

That is why no other petroleum prod- 
ucts are more nearly Made-lo-Order. 

Refiners of these special oils have 
maintained expensive research depart- 
ments, with experienced technologists 
who could work with those in other man- 


ufacturing fields toward the perfection 
of these special petroleum products that 
would make the countless necessities you 
use every day serve you better. 

Shortly after we, as individuals, formed 
the Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., we de- 
cided to devote our refinery at Cyril, 
Okla., to the processing of crude into 
these made-to-order products. Since 
that day back in 1918, it has been our 
pleasure to be identified very closely 
with this specialized type of refining; to 
do our part to give you more conven- 
iences and comforts. 


Because we specialized in these made- 
to-order products at our Cyril refinery, 
we were able to keep that plant in oper- 
ation, to keep our employees at work, 
and to give that typical American town 
of 1000 population life through the lean 
years just behind us. Our annual pay- 
roll of $150,000.00 to 110 employees 
made the difference between decadence 
and normal existence for that town. 


Cyril is on a spur line of the Frisco, a 
line that cuts through the cotton grow- 
ing lands of Caddo county. Without 
our plant, there would be no necessity 
for the Frisco to maintain a freight of- 
fice at Cyril, to keep extra switch engines 
with their train crews operating over 
that line. More than $900,000.00 an- 
nually is paid to railroads for inbound 
and outbound freight because of the 
Cyril plant. 














ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORP. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


L. H. Prichard, President J. Steve Anderson, Vice President 
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Lubricating oils are distilled and treated, at the refinery, in 
like this 


son 


cants. Sulfur dioxide, furfural (a liquid made 
synthetically from oat hulls), Chlorex, (a chlori- 
nated ether), cresol (a coal tar product), phenol 
(carbolic acid, from coal tar) are among the 
solvents which have made this process possible. 
Two dozen solvent units throughout the country 
with a total throughput capacity of about 50,000 
barrels of lubricating oil per day can supply all 
the motor lubricants needed by the entire coun- 
try. Most of these plants have been built dur- 
ing the last three years. 

More interesting than these developments are 
the methods by which highly specialized oils are 
made synthetically. 2araffin wax, very unde- 
sirable as such in lubricants, may be cracked 
and converted by aluminum chloride into syn- 
thetic oils of remarkable properties and more 
serviceable for many purposes than any oil nor- 
mally produced. Hydrogenation produces other 
special properties in otherwise very poor quality 
petroleum raw materials. 





He never sleeps 
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Developments in manufacturing 
equipment have been as radical as 
those in the field of processing. After 
the first pot still in Pennsylvania, 
holding a few barrels of ‘“‘Rock Oil,” 
came the box still holding a hundred 
barre!s cr mcre, requiring 24 hours 
or mcre to complete a batch distilla- 
tion on cne charge. Then the 1000- 
barrel sholl still was developed. The 
pipe still increased the unit capacity 
until as much as 30,000 barrels of 
crude may be separated into 8 or 9 
different raw products in 24 hours, 
through one st:ll. The 1936, up-to- 
date refinery will handle its entire 
throughput practically continuously, 
pumping crude into one end of 
the system, finished gasoline, lu- 
bricants, kerosine, road and fuel oils, 
wax and naphthas coming out the 


equipment 


Number of Refineries, Capacity, Number of 
Kmployes and Payroll, By States 


(Source of data U.S. Bureau of Mines ane U.S. Bureau of Census) 


No. of Capacity No. of Annual 
Refineries (bbls. day) Employes* Payroll* 
State (1935) (1935) (1933) (1933) 
PAQBAMIA, Gosiissiccsise 1 4,000 a a 
PA cl) re ) 48,750 632 784,000 
Cantornia « ....cé.20.3. 13 840,635 $,071 12,578,000 
Coloraago .....2::..0.... 9 7,930 a a 
DOIAWALS 6 x.03s365.85. 1 2,000 a a 
GOON RIG. .sccssisccccccas 2 9,000 a a 
PUMAROIS:  eocscccncsccoses 12 130,250 4,265 5,697,000 
ENGIAMD ....ccccccsccsses 6 192,700 5,588 8,017,000 
LOSE a rere 26 171,045 3,596 4,641,000 
Kentucky  .......6008: 12 28,500 699 875,000 
RiOUIBIGNA.......560005 19 205,300 4,555 6,369,000 
Maryland ..5..:.<0..< 3 55,000 a a 
Massachusett. ...... 2 30,000 a a 
ito.) ry 38,550 S5T 454,000 
Mississippi .......... 4 Spee Sieh «(cw smo 
MAGHOUTE  oiscisscc. cs. 3 22,000 a a 
MORGANE. i ccccsccsceses 3 25,413 298 426,000 
NGDPashA. ......66:.. 5 13 a a 
New Jersey .......... 7 267,000 8,105 13,065,000 
New Mexico ........ 10 7,400 86 136,000 
MOeW TOPK — scccicdses 8 57,550 2,242 3,205,000 
NII ee ee tawaaneeet 14 111,920 2,041 3,382,000 
Oklahoma ............. 58 309,259 5,054 6,821,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 40 304,900 9,956 14,452,000 
Rhode Island ...... 2 7,000 a a 
South Carolina .... 1 6,500 a a 
South Dakota ...... 6 Bet xsi  Aubeenes 
TENNESSEE <......0<055 1 OU “Aveo 8 ‘eee 
PEE (encase cssasuecosanes 197 1,106,299 17,798 23,015,000 
RIMMED | cocoon eiedsnnicens 6 9,000 a a 
WEPBITI poccaccccesecase 1 2,000 a a 
West Virginia .... 6 18,500 519 700,000 
WYOMINE: § «.....08s08 46 50,189 1,068 1,833,000 
OPER “BiAIGS®:.kcss cess Gace 3,462 4,959,000 
A Soc cescac ees 638 4,072,400 78,862* 11,359, 000* 


a Other States include: Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah and Virginia. Totals for number of employes and payroll 
include figures for these states. 

"Salaried officers of corporations not included. Latest general data 
on clerical help at refineries shows 22,600 employes, with payroll of 
$48,328,000, making the total refinery payroll, aside from salaried 
officers, $154,687,000, 
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other in a continuous stream. More than 700 
pipe stills with a crude capacity of more than 
2,000,000 barrels per day are operating. 

Chemical treating of distillates is handled in 
continuous systems, instead of the old batch-type 
agitators formerly used. A series of four to 
eight cylinders, interconnected by pipes, mixers 
and pumps, handles the succession of chemicals 
used to finish the commercial product. 

Formerly the light gases released from the 
stills during distillation and from tanks during 
storage were wasted to the air, a menace from 
fire and a loss to the refiner. By an intercon- 
necting pipe system these gases now are stripped 
in a ‘“‘vapor recovery unit’”’ to recapture the very 
valuable light products, which go to swell the 
yield and decidedly to improve the quality of 
motor fuel produced in the refinery. 

Similarly, where in years past storage tanks 
were vented to the air, permitting loss of the 
lightest and most valuable components, a com- 
plete system of breather and floating roofs for 
tanks, pressure and vacuum vent valves, and in- 
terconnected vapor lines now retains the vapors. 

The petroleum manufacturing industry is fast 
becoming a chemical industry, directed and 
guided by research to improve not only valuable 
conventional products but to synthesize an in- 
creasing list of entirely new materials for use 
in every conceivable phase of industry, agricul- 
ture and commerce. Under the direction of re- 
search for which the industry spent many mil- 
lions in 1935 we may expect the gradual adapta- 
tion of oil products to hundreds of uses not now 
foreseen. The table of products and byproducts 
accompanying the story of by-products else- 
where in this issue illustrates only a small part 
of the number of uses to which petroleum will 
be put eventually. In the dye, explosive, resin, 
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A striking record of the oldest and newest types of distilla- 

tion units in the same plant. The “cheese-bor” still in the 

left foreground is the oldest tupe of still used generally in 

Pennsylvania. By its side is the newest tupe of pipe still 

and fractionating tower, which separates the ervde into all 
major fractions, including lubricating oils 


plastics, chemical and a long list of other indus- 
tries, petroleum has been little used to date, 
but the possibilities of this raw material lend 
themselves, in the hands of the chemist, to de- 
velopments the extent of which the imagination 
at present is incapable of visualizing. 


Tie 
Jin ars, 5 


More than $1,500,000 was spent to build this modern refining unit for treating lubri- 
cating oils to meet the requirements of the 1936 automobile 
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The Story of Ethyl 


A brief and readable account of the birth of the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation and its growth 


HE 1912 Cadillac was a “wow’’! 

In an industry where all new 
models are “‘revolutionary ad- 
vances,” this new car really did 
offer some rather extraordinary im- 
provements. It had a self-starter 
and battery ignition. And it also 
had something else that wasn’t 
much talked about because it 
wasn’t as dramatic as the other 
two—it had a relatively hizh com- 
pression ratio for that day. And 
thereby hangs the tale of the birth 
of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 
The new 1912 Cadillacs were an 
instant success. The only fault that 
could be found—and only the fus- 
sier owners found it—was a slight 
““pinging”’ sound in theengine when 











If this 1912 Cadillac hadn't “knocked,” we might 


still be without uniformly high anti-knock gaso- 
lines. It started the search that led to the discovery 


of lead tetraethyl as an anti-knock ingredient. 


it was called upon to deliver its full 
power. Immediately, of course, this 
was blamed on the new feature 
that was least understood—bat- 
tery ignition. 

Since both the self-starter and 
battery ignition were products of 
the genius of Charles F.. Kettering, 
it was up to him to do something 
about that “ping,” or “knock,” 
that people were blaming on his 
new invention. He did. But here we 
must get off the path for a moment. 





On the trail of “knock” 


About the time Mr. Kettering 
was working on his self-starter and 
battery ignition, he also developed 
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a small single-cylinder engine to 
generate power for the electric 
lighting of farms and other places 
not adjacent to power lines. This 
engine was designed to run on gas- 
oline and did so very satisfactorily. 
When efforts were made to run it 
on kerosene, however, “‘in an at- 
tempt to minimize fire hazard,” 
the same “‘ping”’ appeared that was 
annoying Cadillac owners. Then 
and there, Mr. Kettering assigned 
to Thomas Midgely, Jr. and T. A. 
Boyd the job of licking that knock. 

Midgely and Boyd had to start 
from scratch. They even had to 
build instruments to measure knock. 
They also built a one-cylinder en- 
gine with a quartz window in the 
cylinder head so they could watch 
what went on in the combustion 
chamber. One of the first things 
they noticed was that during knock 
the flame was intensely luminous. 
On the other hand, when there was 
no knock, the flame was like the 
blue flame of a gas burner. 

At this time there were theories 
current as to the influence of radia- 
tion on chemical reaction. It natu- 
rally followed, then, that the addi- 
tion of a dark coloring matter to 
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gasoline, capable of absorbing ra- 
diation, might eliminate knock. A 
solution of iodine in gasoline was 
tested and presto!—no knock. But 
it was soon found that color had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
action of the iodine, and that io- 
dine was definitely an anti-knock 
agent that owed its action to its 
chemical characteristics. 


Found! The perfect 


anti-knock ingredient 


That seemed a step in the right 
direction and soon the hunt was on 
in full ery along this new path. 
Tests were made with groups of 
compounds representing thousands 
of chemical individuals, and anum- 
ber of substances with effective 
anti-knock action were discovered. 
Finally, a substance called lead 
tetraethyl was uncovered. It looked 
promising. It was tested and 
checked, re-tested and re-checked. 
And it met every demand. Noth- 
ing more effective, nothing more 
economical, could be found. As lit- 
tle as .1% was all that was required 
to conquer the knocking tendency 










To T. A. Boyd (shown above with an early knock- 
testing engine) and Thomas Midgely, Jr., was assigned 
the job of finding the cause of*knock.”’ They started 
from scratch, even building their own instruments 
to measure *“*+knock.”’ 
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of gasoline in the engines of that 
day. In all respects, it was the ideal 
anti-knock ingredient. 

There now followed extensive ex- 
perimental work to reduce manu- 
facturing costs to a point where 
commercial use would be possible. 
This was accomplished and the 
General Motors Chemical Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, was 
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This chart shows motor car engine progress since 
Ethyl Gasoline was introduced. The 60.9% in- 
crease in compression pressure and the 40% in- 
crease in compression ratio, which were made 
possible by increases in gasoline anti-knock value, 
are major factors in the 74.4% increase in horse 
power per cubic inch. 


formed. In February, 1923, a prod- 
uct known as “Ethyl Gasoline” 
was offered for sale at a single serv- 
ice station of the Refiners Oil Com- 
pany in Dayton, Ohio. And right 
then and there, a relatively little- 
known chemical began to have a 
profound effect on a vast industry. 

The demand for Ethyl Gasoline 
grew. Other service stations began 
to sell it, other oil companies be- 
came interested, and it was soon 
evident that the demand might be- 
come international in scope. But 
General Motors had had no experi- 
ence in the marketing of motor fuels. 


About this time the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey had 
discovered a new and promising 
method of manufacturing lead tet- 
raethyl. Also, they were old hands 
at marketing petroleum products. 
Under the circumstances, there 
was only one logical thing to do. 
That was form a new company 
with 50% of the stock held by 
General Motors and 50% by the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. Thus 
in August, 1924, the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation came into existence. 

A few months later the company 
discontinued the sale of the prod- 
uct pending an investigation of its 
effects on health, and distribution 
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ceased in May, 1925. A year later 
its sale was resumed after the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice had found no evidence of a 
health hazard, and had approved 
its manufacture, transportation, 
blending and distribution according 
to certain rules and regulations. 


The effect of Ethyl on 
the oil industry 


When business continued in 1926, 
the sales of Ethyl Gasoline grew 
by leaps and bounds. New refiners 
were licensed and distribution was 
extended rapidly over the United 
States and Canada. By 1929, fifty- 
seven oil companies here and in 
Canada were selling Ethyl Gaso- 
line through their own outlets and 
through thousands of jobbers and 
dealers. Sales continued to increase 
during the early part of the depres- 
sion, but when people began to feel 
the pinch of the lean years of 1932 
and 1933, the sale of Ethyl Gaso- 
line suffered in common with all 
“premium” products. 


In May, 1933, a change of mar- 
keting policy was announced that 
had a far-reaching effect on the 
entire oil industry. At this time 
refiners were making every effort 
to raise the anti-knock value of 
their regular gasolines. In many 
cases the use of lead tetraethyl ap- 
peared to be the most effective and 
economical way. Accordingly, 


holders of Ethyl contracts were li- 
censed to add sufficient lead tetra- 
ethyl to their regular gasolines to 
give an increased anti-knock value, 
arange, however, being maintained 
between leaded regular and Ethy] 
Gasoline. As a result, the use of 
lead tetraethyl as an anti-knock 
ingredient has expanded until at 
present more than seventy per cent 
of all gasoline consumed in the 
United States now contains it and 
104 refiners are blending it with 
theirregular and premium gasoline. 


Ethyl and the 


Automotive Industry 


Meanwhile, the development and 
increasing use of lead tetraethyl 
was affecting the automotive as 
well as the oil industry. As the dis- 
tribution of Ethyl Gasoline became 
national, motor car manufacturers 
began to take advantage of its 
higher anti-knock value. They of- 
fered special high compression heads , 
designed for use with Ethyl Gaso- 
line and the vastly better perform- 
ance of these cars attracted the 







The advantages of high compression engines plus leaded 
gasoline in increased power and economy of fuel and oil have 
hecome so apparent that there is a distinct trend toward 
high compression among manufacturers of tractors and 
farm equinment. 


attention of both the oil and auto- 
motive industries. In the mean- 
time, knock-testing equipment was 
being perfected and theoctanescale 
of measuring anti-knock values was 
devised and generally accepted. 
Anti-knock value became recog- 
nized as an outstanding quality of 
gasoline, and the anti-knock value 
of both premium and regular gaso- 


ore 
mf 








line increased steadily. 

As these improvements in fuels 
were made, the automotive indus- 
try studied the anti-knock require- 
ments of its engines and increased 
their compression ratios to take 
advantage of the better gasolines 
available. As compression ratios 





Practically all records in the air, on land, and 
on water, where gasoline was the fuel used, have 
been made with Ethyl. 


were increased, performances im- 
proved. The public accepted this 
improved performance and asked 
for more. And moior car manufac- 
turers gave it to them by still 
further raising compression ratios. 
This trend is best shown by the 
fact that the average compression 
ratio of American cars increased 
from 4.47 to 1 in 1926 up to 6.15 
to 1 in the 1956 ears. 

This increase, made possible by 
the increased anti-knock value of 
gasolines, is primarily responsible 
for the fact that the car of today 
gives 20 to 40° more ton-miles per 
gallon than did the ear of 1926. In 
fact, the advantages of high com- 
pression engines plus leaded gaso- 


line have become so apparent that 
many commercial fleet operators 
have high-compressioned their 
equipment. Also, there is a trend 
toward high compression among 
the manufacturers of tractors and 
farm equipment. 

Thus the use of lead tetraethyl 
in gasoline, by providing the first 
motor fuel of high anti-knock value 
to be generally distributed, has had 
a profound effect upon the develop- 
ment of both motor cars and gaso- 
lines. Also, it has been a definite 
factor in the conservation of our 
oil reserves, by enabling refiners 
to achieve high anti-knock value 
in their gasolines without resorting 
to refining processes that are 
wasteful of raw material. 

Aviation, both commercial and 
military, also has benefited by the 
development of lead tetraethyl. 
Today, nearly eighty per cent of 
all aviation gasoline contains it,and 
it is essential to the operation of 
the modern high-speed transport 
ships and the high performance of 
military planes. In the field of rac- 
ing, practically all records in the 
air, on land and on water, where 
gasoline was the fuel used, have 
been made with fuels containing 
lead tetraethyl. 

One of the interesting technical 
achievements that have accompa- 
nied the development of lead tetra- 
ethyl is the extraction of bromine 
from sea water. Bromine, in the 


form of ethylene dibromide, is 
added to tetraethyl lead to com- 
plete the anti-knock fluid. A few 
years ago, as the demand for lead 
tetraethyl increased, a shortage of 
bromine seemed imminent. After 
extensive research, a method of ex- 
tracting bromine from the ocean 
was perfected. The quantity in sea 
water is extremely small, about 
.0067%, but a plant is now in oper- 
ation at Kure Beach, North Caro- 
lina, processing about thirty thou- 
sand gallons of sea water a minute 
and producing ethylene dibromide 
from it. The success of this process 
was the signal for a great deal of 
speculation in the newspapers on 
the possibilities of extracting gold 
from the ocean. The practical re- 
sult, however, has been to make 
the United States self-sufficient as 
a producer of bromine for whatever 
use and in whatever quantities it 
may be needed. 

The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
has its main office in New York 
City. Division offices and labora- 
tories are maintained in eleven 
other cities, strategically located 
with respect to the needs of its oil 
company customers. The Ethyl 
Export Corporation, wholly owned 
by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
handles the foreign business and 
has its main office in London. At 
present, shipments of lead tetra- 
ethyl are being made to about 
forty foreign countries. 





The plant of the Ethyl Dow Chemical Company at Kure Beach, North Carolina, where 


bromine is taken from the sea water and manufactured into ethylene dibromide. 


«! An advertisement of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
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Squeezing 
More Gasoline 


From Crude Oil 


Modern Refineries Secure 45 Per Cent 
of Gasoline from Crude Oil Put Through 
Their Stills: Methods Now Available to 
Secure Even Greater Yields and to 
Produce Motor Fuel Gasoline from 
Other Raw Materials than Petroleum 


HEN the first gasoline was made by re- 
W iners in this country there were no auto- 

mobiles to use it, so they made as little as 
possible, devoting their major efforts to the pro- 
duction of the maximum possible quantity of 
kerosine for lamps, which was the product then 
most in demand. 

So, when the first automobiles appeared there 
was no gasoline to run them—certainly not the 
gasoline we know today. The early automobile 
at first made little impression on the oil man— 
on the general public either, for that matter. It 
was generally regarded as a rich man’s toy, and 
a troublesome toy at that. 

When that notion wore off, when it became 
apparent to all that the automobile was to be- 
come a real and most important feature of the 
daily lives of all of us, the refiners were faced 
with a serious problem—how to make enough 
gasoline to run the increasing numbers of motor 
cars. 

Then the refiner’s operating policy was exactly 
reversed. Instead of making as little gasoline 
as he could, he must make the greatest quantity 
possible, not only because of the growing mar- 
ket for it but also because of the dwindling mar- 
ket for kerosine, which up to that time had been 
his chief product. 

The compelling pressure put upon the refiner, 
first for more gasoline and then for more and 
better gasoline, has been the motivating force 
for one of the most amazing and important de- 
velopments in the industrial and social history 


of mankind. And this development, in many 
phases, is still going on. 
When first the refiner began to sense the 


necessity for making more gasoline if he was 
to command his share of the motor fuel market, 
he adopted the most logical course that presented 
itself, namely to run more crude oil through 
his stills. So refiners began to increase their 
purchases of crude oil. 
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The cracking process which makes gas- 
oline from petroleum has also pro- 
duced, on a laboratory scale, real gas 
oline from coal, shale, cottonseed. seal 
and fish oils. The supply of 
some of these is limited. but 
there is enough coal and shal: 
ee to furnish motor fuel for the 
country for hundreds 
~ of years if our p 
, troleum resources 
should ever fail 





By PAUL TRUESDELL > | 


This demand was reflected 
back, of course, into the pro- . 
ducing branch and stimulated a 
the greatest era of wildcat- | 
ting, discovery, drilling and |moTor | 
development of production- —_— 
and frequently overproduc- 
tion—that the world had ever 
seen. But the solution of the 
refiner’s problems Was not so simple, as he soon 
found out. 

While running more crude oil through his 
stills, of course, increased his output of gasoline, 
it did not increase his percentage yield and, in 
order to make enough gasoline to supply his 
market, he was often compelled to make too 
much of by-products. 


Sometimes these unsold products filled the re- 
finer’s tanks and forced a shutdown of opera- 
tions until he was able to find a market and 
empty his storage tanks. Needless to say, such 
a situation frequently forced refiners to offer 
their goods at distress prices in order to get 
busy again on their main business of producing 
the needed gasoline. This made for unsatisfac- 
tory and often ruinous market conditions, for 
which there seemed no remedy. 

It has always been impossible to balance to a 
nicety production of crude oil and demand for 
refined products and perhaps it will always be 
so. But out of self-interest, producers and re- 
finers always are doing their best to maintain 
production levels at the point where they can 
make a fair profit on their sales and their oper- 
ations. When they are unable to do this, both 
may suffer considerable losses in consequence. 

Men of vision and inventive genius were the 
first to perceive the fact that, in order to keep 
up with the growing demand for gasoline and 
at the same time keep the by-products in line 
with the capacity of the market to absorb them, 
it would be necessary to increase not merely 
the quantity but also the yield of gasoline. In 
other words, they must get a greater percentage 
of high value gasoline out of every barrel of 
crude processed and a smaller percentage of by- 








products of lesser value or of no value at all. 

So “cracking’’ was born. 

In the production of gasoline from the earliest 
days of the oil industry the refiner had made use 
of simple distillation. He heated the crude oil 
in a still until the boiling points of the gasoline, 
naphtha, kerosine and other fractions were prog- 
ressively reached and the various products were 
vaporized and removed to condensers where they 
were liquefied again into the different products. 
The only job that distillation could do was to 
remove from crude oil the fractions and prod- 
ucts that had been put into it by Nature—it was 
merely physical separation of fractions having 
different gravities, different boiling ranges and 
different characteristics in general. 


Cracking was a radical departure from the 
practice of simple distillation. 


Whereas crude oil, with all its natural char- 
acteristics, is the raw material for distillation, 
heavier oils, which by nature contain no gasoline 
at all, are the starting stocks for cracking. Some 
crude oils which contain little gasoline are 
cracked entire without previous distillation. 
Such oils are held under pressure while being 
heated. This procedure retards the boiling point 
of the oil so that chemical change occurs be- 
fore it is vaporized and removed from the pres- 
sure still. This chemical change consists in break- 
ing up and rearranging the large molecules of 


the charging stock into smaller ones that make 
up gasoline. 


It is primarily the discovery and development 
and application of the art of cracking that has 
made it possible for the refining industry to do 
such a remarkably good job of keeping up with 
the demand for gasoline which has been grow- 
ing for years at a tremendous pace. Even in 
the depths of the depression years, the consump- 
tion of gasoline fell off only to a trifling extent 
in comparison with the stagnation in sales of 
other basic commodities, 


Cracking had a hard time during the first few 
years in winning the recognition that it de- 
served. While it was hailed as a means of mak- 
ing more gasoline, it was long believed, even by 
experts, that cracking degraded the quality of 


the gasoline as compared with ordinary distil- 
lation. 


Today, it is universally recognized that the 
reverse is true, that cracked gasoline is far su- 





Why Your Engine Knocks 


Knocking is caused by too rapid burning of gasoline 
in the engine cylinders, technologists have learned. 

Straight-run gasoline burns with explosive vio- 
lence. The flame flashes across the cylinder and 
strikes with a metallic ping against the cylinder 
wall, wasting power and annoying the driver. 

Cracked gasoline and lead treated gasoline, by 
contrast, burn more slowly and the power of the 
gasoline is converted into work instead of noise. 
It gives a steady push instead of a destructive 
hammer blow, 











perior as motor fuel to the “straight run” gaso- 
line that is distilled direct from the crude oil. 


This discovery came at the same time the na- 
ture of the knock in automobile engines was dis- 
covered, and it was found that cracked gasoline 
has high anti-knock value which makes high 
compression automobile engines possible. 


Cracking has meant much to the oil refining 
industry but it has meant still more to the motor- 
ist by providing him with even better gasoline 
and at low cost. It is significant that the yield 
of gasoline from the crude cil processed in 1910 






































Four times as much gasoline from a barrel of crude oil was 
taken from a barrel of crude by refiners in 1935 as in 1909 


was 10.7 per cent. From that point it has crept 
upward year by year until, in 1935, the yield 
was 44.7 per cent and it is steadily increasing 
as more and more refiners install or add to their 
cracking equipment and improve their refining 
operations in line with the most modern prac- 
tice. More than four times as much gasoline is 
being taken from every barrel of crude processed 
today as was recovered from a barrel refined 
25 years ago. 


So important today is anti-knock quality that 
even straight run gasoline is frequently sub- 
jected to reforming, which is cracking, in order 
to improve its octane rating, while cracking of 
crude oil, kerosine, gas oil, various types of fuel 
oil and even petrolatum is universal. 

Octane rating is the standard used in the oil 
industry to measure anti-knock value of a motor 
fuel. It is expressed in numbers, the higher the 
number the less the knock. Ethyl gasoline has 
an octane rating of 76, and sells at a premium, 
while gasolines that are sold at the regular 
price usually have octane numbers of 68 to 72, 
the average being about 70. 


Another important source of motor fuel is nat- 
ural gas which is produced from oil or gas wells. 
Gasoline so derived is called natural gasoline to 
distinguish it from refinery gasoline. It is a fuel 
of high volatility and its production is gradually 
increasing. The usual method of producing nat- 
ural gasoline is to pass the gas through a tower 
containing absorbent oil. The oil strips the gaso- 
line out of the gas and allows the denuded gas 
to pass out at the top of the tower to be used as 
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fuel. The gasoline is then recovered from the 
absorbent oil by distillation and the oil is re- 
turned to the tower for further use. 

In 1935, 47 per cent of the nation’s motor 
fuel was straight-run gasoline, 44.7 per cent 
was cracked gasoline, 7.6 per cent was natural 
gasoline and seven-tenths of 1 per cent benzol, 
a by-product of the steel industry. 

The oil technologists are not resting on their 
oars. Development of cracking and related proc- 
esses and operations are being carried forward 
every day. 

One of the drawbacks that has always attended 
cracking operations is that they unavoidably 
produce a quantity of fixed gases that cannot 
be condensed into liquid motor fuel. These gases 
to some extent have found a market as raw ma- 
terials for chemical synthesis and for enriching 
the heating value of manufactured city gas but 
in general they are burned in the furnaces of 
the refinery where they are made, there being 
usually no other outlet for them. 

Now, due to the research and development 
done by oil industry technologists, even these 
gases from the cracking operation are being con- 
verted into gasoline and gasoline of a kind never 
known before. There is nothing like it. 

The process by which these gases are con- 
verted into motor fuel is called polymerization. 
That is a chemical reaction in which the small 
hydro-carbon molecules of the gases are com- 
bined into larger molecules of the size and char- 
acter that make gasoline. 

When the cracked gases are submitted to the 
influence of a substance called a catalyst, or to 
high temperature and high pressure conditions, 
certain constituents in the gas are drawn to- 
gether or polymerized into a liquid and that 
liquid is motor fuel of very high anti-knock 
value, 


A large modern cracking unit for the production of anti-knock gasoline. 
as much as 4000 barrels of gasoline a day 


While the commercial application of poly- 
merization is of recent date and only a few plants 
are now operating, its possibilities are almost un- 
limited in the production of gasoline. 

By polymerization it is possible to produce 
from 3 to 6 gallons of gasoline or more per 1000 
cubic feet of cracked gas processed and the yield 
is likely to be higher as research and develop- 
ment work go on. It is estimated that 300 bil- 
lion cubic feet of cracked gases are produced 
every year. At an average of 5 gallons of gaso- 
line per 1000 cubic feet that would mean more 
than a billion gallons, or 7 per cent, approxi- 
mately, of the present yearly consumption of 
gasoline in the United States. 

The general use of the polymerization process 
will make it possible to increase the total yield 
of gasoline from the crude by 2 or 8 per cent 
and to increase the average octane rating of the 
country’s motor fuel supply by 2 or 3 points. 

Another important source of gasoline for the 
future is hydrogenation. By this process hydro- 
gen is added under high temperature and high 
pressure to petroleum oils which are deficient 
in hydrogen, in order to give them the proper 
proportions of hydrogen and carbon. Cracked 
oils from which no further gasoline can be pro- 
duced by cracking may be converted into motor 
fuel by means of hydrogenation. 

Gasoline is so important, so vital a part of our 
daily life that it is no wonder the question is 
constantly recurring to many: ‘“Tlow long will 
our crude oil supplies last? What can we do 
for motor fuel when crude oil supplies are ex- 
hausted? Are there any other raw materials 
available as a source of gasoline?” 

If the time ever comes when the last produc- 
ing reservoir in the earth has given up the last 
drop of oil that the ingenuity of man is able 
to bring to the surface, we can still produce gaso- 


Plants of this type produce 
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line—and very good gasoline too—from a num- 
ber of sources by means of the same cracking 
process that is now serving us so well. 

Some of these sources are: Coal, shale, lignite, 
fish oil, cottonseed oil, and seal oil, among others. 

Coal is the greatest known source of heat, not 
only in the form of solid fuel but in the form 
of liquid fuel as well. Dr. Gustav Egloff, of the 
Universal Oil Products Company, who has de- 
voted much time to the study of gasoline pro- 
duction from sources other than petroleum, esti- 
mates that by cracking the tar derived from the 
known coal reserves of the earth, more than 
1000 billion barrels of gasoline could be made 
which, he estimates, would be sufficient to oper- 
ate the 25 million and odd cars in this country 
for more than 2500 years. 

The same cracking unit that cracks all kind of 
petroleum oils into high anti-knock gasoline can 


























It’s not the upkeep, it’s the taxes 





Streams of gasoline as they 
come from the refinery 
stills pouring into the 
“look-bores” which are en- 
closed in glass to permit 
inspection of the streams 
and at the same time pre- 
vent the escape of vapors 


crack coal tars equally well, and make gasoline 
on which present day automobile engines could 
run without knowing the difference. 

In discussing shale oil as a source of motor 
fuel, Dr. Egloff says: 

“The total quantity of oil shale in the world is 
unknown. That it is huge is generally acknowl- 
edged. The world’s potential shale oil produc- 
tion is estimated to be at least 300,000,000,000 
barrels. By the use of the cracking process this 
oil would yield sufficient gasoline to operate all 
the motor cars in the world at the present time 
for over 400 years. The cracking of shale oil 
into gasoline will be the dominating feature 
making profitable the utilization of oil shale. 

“The oil shale resources of the United States 
were estimated by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute to be 394,343,819,000 tons which would 
yield 108,424,801,000 barrels of oil. The richest 
deposits occur in the Green River formation of 
the Rocky Mountain region, large beds being 
found in Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, while 
there are deposits of importance in Montana, 
California, Indiana, Kentucky, Nevada and other 
states.”’ 

Dr. Egloff and Dr. J. C. Morrell, also of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company, discussed the pos- 
sibilities of making motor fuel from cottonseed 
oil by cracking. Ina paper presented before the 
American Chemical Society at New Orleans in 
1932, the author stated: 

“The cracking of oils for motor fuels has been 
applied almost exclusively to hydrocarbon oils, 
largely those derived from petroleum. It is of 
considerable interest to study the behavior of 
cottonseed oil, as representative of the fatty or 
glyceride oils, when subjected to cracking con- 
ditions. While economic conditions forbid the 
use of this oil for gasoline making at the present 
time, future occasion, particularly a national 
emergency, might make necessary the produc- 
tion of motor fuel from such oils. Its use as 
a source of motor fuel might also be practical 
in such countries as Turkey and Egypt, where 
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large supplies of cottonseed oil are available 
and the price of gasoline is high. 

“Cracking of cottonseed oil at elevated tem- 
perature under pressure yielded over 54 per cent 
of refined gasoline.”’ 


Dr. W. F. Faragher, Dr. Egloff and Dr. Mor- 
rell experimented with the cracking of fish oil 
and they thus reported in a paper published in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry in 1932: 

‘‘Menhaden fish oil from San Diego, Calif., was 
distilled under pressure (cracked) in a steel 
cylindrical still equipped with vapor line and re- 
flux pipe and connected with a condenser and 
receiver with gas and liquid outlets. The pres- 
sure upon the system extended throughout the 
still, including the receiver. 

“The fish oil was cracked at pressures of 60 
and 100 pounds per square inch gage and tem- 
peratures from 756 F. to 900 F. The gasoline 
yield was from 37.5 to 47.5 per cent.” 

The authors pointed out that the cracking of 
fish oil might be a commercial possibility in 
some countries. They mentioned that notably in 
Japan there is difficulty in disposing of the waste 
oils from fish. 

Edwin F. Nelson, of Universal Oil Products 
Company, collaborated with Dr. Egloff in ex- 
perimental cracking of seal oil. The oil used was 
from the flesh of the fur seal. In the paper, 
which was published in Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, the investigators reported: 
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A modern distillation unit to produce gasoline, kerosine and 
other products from crude oil 
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“Cracking seal oil under elevated 


tempera 
ture and pressure yielded 59.9 per cent of gaso- 


line having an octane number of 66.” 


In addition to the gasoline, cracking of the 
seal oil made an excellent grade of asphalt. The 
supply of fish and seal oil of course is limited 
but the experiments reported show what can be 
done. 


So far this discussion has concerned only gaso- 
line and gasoline substantially similar to what 
we use today, whether made from petroleum, 
coal tar, shale oil, cottonseed oil or animal and 
fish oils, but there is another motor fuel which, 
should economic conditions demand, might be 
produced in large amounts, and that is alcohol. 

There has been much interest of late in the 
possibilities of alcohol as a motor fuel. Com- 
pulsory blending of alcohol produced from corn, 
potatoes and other vegetables with our gasoline 
has been suggested and advocated as a blessing 
both to the farmer and to the motorist. 

The most informed and experienced men, how- 
ever, consider that alcohol is inferior in many 
respects to gasoline as a motor fuel and ques- 
tion its benefits to the farmer. In Europe, where 
compulsory use of alcohol as motor fuel is al- 
most universal, it is found that it was adopted 
as a political measure and that it has disrupted 
the oil industry, laid a heavy tax burden on the 
motorist and benefited nobody except the distil- 
lers of alcohol. 


It is a fact today that oil refiners can make 
alcohol and good alcohol even drinkable alcohol 
from the same still gases that furnish gasoline 
by polymerization and produce it at a cost with 
which alcohol made by distillation of grain or 
even molasses cannot compete. But gasoline is 
better. 
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hike world is a smaller place than our fathers knew. 


% People, and cities, and even nations, are closer neighbors, 
not in miles, but in time. 

Modern transportation has made it a simpler task to go from 
place to place, with greater speed, greater safety and greater 
economy of time and money. 

We rightly give credit to the designers of automobiles, air- 
planes, Diesel engines and streamline trains for their notable con- 
tributions in making far-away folks almost next door neighbors. 

But we sometimes overlook the equally important contribu- 
tions of the oil industry in this field of eliminating distances. 

It is a fact that today’s mobile power plants could not be 
operated effectively or safely on the lubricating oils of even 
five years ago. 

Proper lubrication has kept up with the demands of engine 
designers. And often the right oil has been ready and waiting 
for new developments as they came along. 

Pennzoil is proud of the privilege of being a leader in 
producing the new lubricants that are required to permit 
modern internal combustion engines to deliver their full 


power, and to protect them against friction, heat and wear. 
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It was only a short generation ago that the first cold days of 


winter pulled automobiles off the streets, and put them on saw- 
horses in the garage until the return of warmer weather. Penn- 
zoil was one of the first to introduce the de-waxing process, to 
produce lubricating oil that flowed freely at low temperatures. 
This gave the world the convenience of the motor car for twelve 
months a year instead of six. 

And when present-day high speed, high compression engines 
appeared, with their increased pressures, greater heat and closer 
tolerances, Pennzoil again was ready. For Pennzoil pioneered 
the solvent refining process among refiners of Pennsylvania 
Crude, which produced motor oils free from sludge-forming 
elements—oils with a tougher film, greater heat resistance, 
greater penetrating power. 

Transportation is already dreaming about the future. When 
new developments come, to overshadow the accomplishments 
of the past, Pennzoil is today planning to share with the whole 
world the fruits of exact knowledge and tireless research. 

Pennzoil looks with some satisfaction on work well 


done over the years, and accepts the challenge of the future. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY - OIL CITY 
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If the time ever comes however, when all 
sources of gasoline fail it is likely that we could 
still keep the rubber tired wheels rolling, driven 
by the power of grain alcohol. 

Conclusions 

There seems to be no need to fear shortage of 
gasoline for these reasons: 

1—The percentage yield of gasoline from 
crude oil is being continually increased through 
research and development work in cracking, 


A newly-built refinery in the 
far west—small but complete 
with cracking equipment. 
This plant is typical of many 
that are being built over the 
country to use local crude 
and supply local markets 
primarily 


polymerization and 
other refining methods, 
so that we will require 
in future a relatively 
smaller amount of 
crude to produce the 
gasoline we need. 

2—Better methods of 
discovering and_ pro- 
ducing crude oil are 
being constantly devel- 
oped so that we can re- 
cover more of the crude 
oil from the ground. 
It is the weight of ex- 
pert opinion that two or 
three times as much oil 
can be recovered from 
exploited fields by sci- 

methods as has been taken out 
If our crude oil reserves should become 
exhausted, coal, shale, lignite, cottonseed oil, 
fish oil, seal oil and probably many others will 
furnish enormous supplies of gasoline by means 
of the cracking process—gasoline similar to 
what we are using today. 

4—-If all sources of gasoline should fail us, 
alcohol could still be produced to keep our cars 
and trucks and tractors operating. 
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Table | 
CRUDE REQUIRED TO SUPPLY GASOLINE DEMAND 
With and Without the Cracking Process 
(Gasoline and Crude Figures 


With Cracking 


Year Gasoline Output Crude Consumed 
PB ite eeetscacectvcanosis 49,021,000 246,992,000 
LL I REN ee oe 67,870,000 315,132,000 
a eee cS SU, 85,007,000 326,025,000 
1 Se aaa nn ne Sere 94,235,000 361,520,000 
7 EERIE Soran ree . 116,251,000 433,915,000 
LOSE. see eens. 122,704,000 443,363,000 
RS wa sreanae aca 147,672,000 500,706,000 
WE So reeriacGen keene: 179,903,000 581,238,000 
DUCA SE Se eee aman 213,326,000 643,719,000 
BORE Os ciiasessasss centers 259,601,009 739,920,000 
Rah ices eoe eaten Gdoscts 299,734,000 779,264,000 
LN 7? ee eer Rconn pee 330,435,000 828,835,000 
Bene) Vass csseel sicntminceabiee 376,945,000 913,295,000 
BES) ccskpattietes vecataanaes 435,078,009 987,708,000 
nL aE renee 432,241,000 927,447,000 
Ld, Recher eit Rae 431,510,000 894,608,000 
Reve cssvcsesspancuecsvusnce 392,623,000 819,997,000 
Lhe Ce lope eae kare 401,591,000 $61,254,000 
Be cuss ccs bsvsateuves 417,512,000 893,302,000 
OSD: LIOSE.D  cscccsssicce 460,000,000 965,000,000 
SRI os ei hanks 5,013,259,000 13,463,240,000 


Are Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
Without Cracking 

°%% Gaso. 
To Crude 


% Gaso. 


To Crude Crude Required 


19.8 20 246,992,000 
210 20 339,350,000 
26.1 20 425,030,000 
26.1 20 471,170,000 
26.8 20 581,250,000 
rat 20 613,520,000 
29.5 20 738,860,000 
30.9 20 899,510,000 
SoA 20 1,068,130,000 
35.1 20 1,298,000,000 
38.5 20 1,498 ,670,000 
39.9 20 1,652,170,000 
41.3 20 1,884,720,000 
44.0 20 2,175,390,000 
46.6 20 2,161,200,000 
48.2 20 2,157,550,000 
47.9 20 1,963,111,000 
46.6 20 2,007,950,000 
46.7 20 2,087 ,560,000 
47.6 20 2.300,000,000 


26,570,133,000 
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WHAT GASOLINE CRACKING WHAT MIGHT 
HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN HAVE HAPPENED 
THE WAY OF CONSERVING WITHOUT 
AMERICA’S FUTURE CRACKING 
30 OIL SUPPLY— (1916-1936) 
26 
- BILLION BBLS. 
——|_ WHAT ACTUALLY errect 
HAPPENED " 
Y WITH UPON RESERVES 
~ a CRACKING (As of Jan. 1, 1936) 
[a4 
< (1916-1936) 
6 5 13 WE NOW HAVE 
m1) BILLION BBLS. 12 
5 BILLION BBLS, 
= 16 
= 
a 
5 WOULD 
5 BILLION BBLS. BILLION BBLS. HAVE HAD 
ONLY 
143 MILL. 
BBLS. 
ie) 
Rw esa GASOLINE| CRUDE GASOLINE| CRUDE WITH | wTHoUT 
AP | REQUIRED | REQUIRED REQUIRED | REQUIRED CRACKING| CRACKING 























Cracking Has Conserved 


12,000.000,000 Barrels of Oil 


ONSERVATION of crude oil is usually as- 
C sociated with production in the oil fields, 

but more has been accomplished in that 
direction in the refining branch of the oil in- 
dustry than was ever dreamed to be possible 
less than 20 years ago. 

Those who earlier predicted complete ex- 
haustion of oil reserves in the ‘United States, 
within a comparatively brief period of years, did 
not realize what could be accomplished by the 
refining industry in the way of making a barrel 
of crude go farther and farther in furnishing 
the ever increasing demand for gasoline. Little 
did earlier seers realize that it would be possible 
by scientific refining methods, and the advent 
of the cracking process, to treble or quadruple 
the yield of gasoline from a barrel of crude oil. 
Yet, that is exactly what has been accomplished 
by the refining industry. 

In 1916 gasoline production represented 19.8 
per cent of the crude oil processed. Today, the 
average is nearly 48 per cent, with many of the 
large refineries recovering from 60 to 70 per 
cent gasoline from every barrel of crude oil 
processed. Those who looked ahead, 20 years 
ago, and foresaw the growth in the use of motor 
vehicles in the United States, must have had 
due cause for alarm over our prospective in- 
ability to find enough crude oil to supply the 
enormous projected demand. However, their 
forebodings were based upon the premise that 
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By H. J. STRUTH* 


the maximum recovery of gasoline from a bar- 
rel of crude would necessarily remain at 20 per 
cent. What was termed a modern refining 
plant, even so short a time ago, is today consid- 
ered ‘‘prehistoric.”’ 


Cracking has made a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the conservation of America’s most es- 
sential natural resource, oil. It is a monument 
to the oil industry’s scientists, who are continu- 
ally seizing every opportunity to benefit man- 
kind, and to the oil industry’s leaders who 
placed their confidence and capital in the devel- 
opment of this remarkable chemical engineer- 
ing discovery. Had it not been for the advent of 
the cracking process, this country today would 
not have had sufficient gasoline to run all its 25,- 
000,000 motor vehicles, and those who were for- 
tunate enough to continue to operate their cars 
might now be paying many times the current 
average filling station price of a gallon of gaso- 
line. And, it would not have been possible, as it 
is now, to find a filling station at every cross- 
road of America. 


This is not a far-fetched statement, when we 
examine the official facts of the industry’s per- 
formance in supplying the nation’s gasoline re- 
quirements during the past 20 years. Herewith 


*Petroleum Economist, Houston, Texas. 
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is presented Table No. 1 (see opposite page) 
showing how much gasoline has actually been 
produced to supply the demand experienced each 
year since 1916, the quantity of crude oil proc- 
essed for its recovery and the per cent yield by 
refining. Also, there is shown, on the basis of 
the same gasoline requirements, the quantity of 
crude oil which might have been required to pro- 
duce it had there been no scientific advancement 
in the refining industry, and the yield of gaso- 
line from crude had consistently remained sta- 
tionary at the 1916 rate of recovery which was 
close to 20 per cent. 


The fact it would have taken twice as much 
crude oil to produce the nation’s gasoline re- 
quirements in the last twenty years, twenty-six 
billion barrels of crude against an actual re- 
quirement of thirteen billion barrels, presents 
an alarming conception of what might well have 
happened without this remarkable scientific 
achievement. In fact, without the cracking 
process, our underground oil reserve would now 
be almost entirely exhausted with chances be- 
ing mighty slim of being able to develop new 
sources of future supply at the rate of more than 
two billion barrels a year. An interesting ob- 
servation in this connection is presented in 
Table No. 2. 

One might say that, if the conditions theo- 

retically pictured in this table had actually oc- 
curred, we would naturally have augmented our 
waning underground oil supply by inviting 
large imports of crude oil from other oil pro- 
ducing countries. Yes, we might have been able 
to do so for a time, but when our reserves had 
reached the vanishing point, the price of the 
world’s oil would have reached a stage where 
the universal use of gasoline and motor vehicles 
would have become prohibitive. 
" One reason why the American public has been 
able to obtain a continuous, dependable supply 
of gasoline at extremely moderate prices is be- 
cause the oil industry has never ceased its eter- 
nal vigilance in seeking new home sources of 
crude supply and in making in our known sup- 
plies of crude produce the maximum recovery 
of quality petroleum products. 








Table 2 
How Cracking Has Conserved Oil Supply 
Theoretical 
Actual Course Course 
(With (Without 
(1859-1936) Cracking) Cracking) 
Crude oil produced to date ................ 17.€80.000,000 17,680,000,000 
Imports of foreign crude to date ........ 1,400,000,000 1,400,000,000 
Proven underground reserves ............ 12,000,000,000 12,000,000,000 
Total, to: ACCOUNE FOP © ....cecocsiscecescrssece 31,080,000,000  51,080,000,000 
Crude required for gasoline 1916-35, 
HIMEES:  Sucassuswiunsapbicnnskekeenssdeocbescabnaussomnensstons 13,463,000,000  26,570,000,000 
Crud@a consumed all other purposes to 
MME, Sacidcath axcaash istunttinges medica saat 5,317,000,000  %4,367,000,000 
Total requirements to date ............ 18,780,000,000 30,937,000,000 
Remainder, as of January 1, 1936.... 12,300,000,000 143,000,000 
In Storage tanks, above ground ...... 300,000,000 0 
Underground reserves  .....cc...cccccececesses 12,000,000,000 143,000,000 


Reserves in terms cf future supply...... 10 years 20 days 

*Eliminating all exports and direct uses since 1920, which would 
have proven uneconomical under extreme conditions that might 
have prevailed without cracking. 
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Giant gas scrubbers and gasoline fractionating towers at a Teras Company natural 
gasoline plant in the Santa Fe Spring, Calij., field. Photograph was taken during course 
of construction cf the plant 





Taking Gasoline From Natural Gas 


Conserves Our Crude Supply 


QUEEZE a gas and the liquid contained 
therein in vapor form will separate from 
the gas. Force the gas through a compar- 

atively heavy oil and the light liquid carried 
by the gas will be absorbed in the oil. 


These fundamental principles, put to work 
years ago, have resulted in the building of the 
natural gasoline division of tlie oil industry. 
Although it is one of the most inconspicuous of 
the major branches of the industry in the eyes 
of the public it is one of the most important from 
the standpoint of conservation. The industry 
is inconspicuous because its plants invariably 
are in producing fields, far from centers of 
population, and because the product of the 
plants is sold to refiners for use as a component 
part of motor fuel, not to the general public. 


Up to the end of 1935 about 22,500,000,000 
gallons of natural gasoline have been recovered 
from natural gas. Current production from 7606 
plants operated by 288 companies runs about 
1,500,000,000 gallons yearly. 


Like other manufacturing branches of the 
industry the natural gasoline division has been 
forced to operate on a continually narrowing 
margin in recent years. The closest possiblo 
attention to technical details has been necessary 
on the part of plant operators and management. 
Equipment and processes have been changed 
repeatedly to keep abreast of the most alert 
competitors. At no time in recent years have 
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these changes in equipment and methods 
brought greater profits. They have merely 
enabled the manufacturers to continue in busi- 
ness. Results have been passed along to con- 
sumers in better products at lower prices. 

The conservation effected by the natural gaso- 
line of the highest type since for every 18-odd 
gallons of natural gasoline produced a barrel 
of crude oil is saved for future usage. Since 
the natural gasoline industry had its beginnings 
in 1911 the production of more than 500,000,000 
barrels of gasoline has enabled the oil industry 
to save 1,500,000,000 barrels of crude oil that 





Production of Natural Gasoline in the U.S. 
(Data from the U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Output Output 
. ear Gallons Year Gallons 
SOUP) kes 7,425.8¢9 1924 993,861,000 
1. } ee 12,081,179 1925 1,127,470,000 
i: £4,060,817 1926 1,.556,800,000 
ROEe) nicax £2.652,652 1927 1,641,144,000 
POE ccveva 65,364,684 1928 1,814,034,009 
: 4.) | Ea 103,492,689 1929 2 .233,688,000 
REE © acexis 217,884,104 1930 2,219,400,000 
BEES accies 232,535,550 1931 1,831,900,000 
4919 ..cc:: 251,535,026 1932 1,502,400,009 
ROSU  kcuscs 384,743,922 1933 1,420,020,000 
BOGE kccees 473,658,560 1934 1,555,360,009 
io). 505,832,000 - — 
hs 816,226,000 Total 20,954,569,942 
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A natural gasoline plant of the Carter Oil Co. in the Cromwell, Okla., field 


otherwise would have had to be produced and 
refined to make this volume of gasoline. 

The production of natural gasoline for 1935 
alone conserved about 85,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, the amount of oil that the refineries 
of the country would have used in a month. So 
the contribution of the natural gasoline industry 
in this respect has been very material. 

But this is not all this branch of the oil in- 
dustry has done to conserve the nation’s crude 
supply. It has made another important con- 
tribution, not measurable at present in dollars 
and cents but nevertheless of great importance 
both to the oil industry end the public. Through 
returning the gas, stripped of its rasoline, into 
the ground in the oil fields where the natural 
gasoline plants are located, two purposes are 
accomplished. First, the pressure is maintained 
on the sand to move the oil from the ground 
and, second, the gas comes from the ground 
again enriched with gasoline. 

This process is repeated over and over and 
both the production of oil from the ground is 
increased and also gasoline content is recovered 
in the gas that would otherwise remain in the 
ground. 

The manufacture of natural gasoline is a 
field operation, closely identified with oil produc- 
tion. Plants are located in the oil fields and 
on the main transmission lines of natural gas 
companies, for the latter extract the gasoline 
before delivering the fuel gas to consumers. It 
is necessary to do this to make the gas usable 
in burners. 

The natural gasoline industry employs about 
13,000 men, an average of 16 to each plant. It 
is represented in nearly every field, from the 
oldest to the newest. The old fields, with their 
thousands of wells each of which pump a few 
gallons to a few barrels of crude oil daily, yield 
small quantities of gas with the oil and this 


enn 


is collected, drawn into centrally located plants, 
and the gasoline recovered, 

Extensive research programs have been con- 
cucted for years to promote better utilization 
cf natural gasoline. This branch of the industry 
has its own organization, the Natural Gasoline 
Association of America, and a considerable part 

f the research work is done co-operatively. 
The behavior of this fuel in automobile engines, 
its proper blending with gasoline recovered 
from crude oil in the refinery, betterment of 
storage and transportation so as to minimize 
waste, are some of the research and experi- 
mentation phases covered through the associa- 
tion and by companies acting individually. 

Oddly enough, this substantial industry grew 
from efforts to abate a nuisance. The presence 
of gasoline in natural gas was first noted in the 
early ’80’s. Operators of natural gas transpor- 
tation lines experienced trouble with condensa- 
tion in the lines. The condensate was gasoline 
and to overcome the trouble, ‘‘drips’’ were in- 
stalled in low places and sags along the lines 
so that the accumulated gasoline collecting in 
these low places could be removed. 

There was no market for the substance then 
but it was discovered that it could be used as 
fuel under boilers on the producing properties, 
but the value of the product was not an incentive 
to its recovery at that time. 

In 1903, Sutton Brothers & Edmonds, cf 
Sistersville, W. Va., first established a business 
of collecting the ‘‘drip’’ gasoline and marketin:s 
it. Their facilities were crude. They merely 
installed cocling coils on gas lines and re- 
covered, through refrigeration, only the heavier 
gasoline fractions. The material was collected 
in wooden barrels and sold in the vicinity of 
~arkersburg, for blending with regular gasoline. 
The product, being highly volatile, improved the 
starting qualities of gasoline, highly important 
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in the early-day automobile which, cranked by 
hand, was a whimsical piece of machinery, 
noted for its stubborness in starting and its ab- 
ruptness in stopping. 

The first plant to utilize the compression, or 
squeezing method, was built by William 
Richards at Mayburg, Pa. Then followed a 
period of quite costly experimentation. From 
the time it was discovered that gasoline could 
be precipitated out of natural gas when sub- 
jected to pressure and low temperature until 
about 1907, it was believed that all natural gas 
contained gasoline in commercial quantities and 
many plants were built, of various designs, to 
operate on gas which, too late, was found to 
contain insufficient gasoline to yield operating 
expenses. 

As the ‘‘wettest” gas usually is produced along 
with crude oil and comes from the head of the 
casing in the oil well, the product came to be 
called ‘‘casinghead’”’ gasoline. This name 
persisted until a few years ago; a distinction is 
now drawn between the plants operating on gas 
produced with oil and those which process gas 
from wells of large gas volume and little or 
no oil. 

arly plants were built by oil producers to 
handle only the gas produced on their own 
leases; years later, companies were formed to 
engage primarily in the operation of natural 
gasoline plants. They bought gas from pro- 
ducers in the field, processed it and compensated 
the producer of the gas by paying for some 
agreed on percentage of yield of gasoline. This 
arrangement still prevails throughout the in- 
dustry. 

While the pioneer work of commercial value 
was through the compression method, experi- 
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ments were being conducted on the absorption 
method as early as 1901. KE. D. Leland is ac- 
credited with having extracted gasoline from 
natural gas by this method, in connection with 
refrigeration, in that year and application for 
patent is shown to have been filed in 1905. 
Probably the first plant of consequence es- 
pecially designed to operate on the principle of 
putting gas through an absorbent medium was 
the one built at Hastings, W. Va., in 19138. 

As absorption methods were improved, the 
product made by this method grew in favor be- 
cause of the greater stability of the product and 
the ease with which it could be handled for 
blending with refinery gasoline. 

Today, many of the principal plants in the 
country are a combination of the two methods, 


with compressors being used to recover the 
lighter vapors and the absorbers recovering 


what gasoline is left after the compressors have 
completed their job. Both liquid—oil—and 
charcoal are used as absorbents. 

Vast have been the improvements in the 
methods and equipment used by this industry 
since that early-day attempt to get rid of a 
then worthless and undesirable’ substance. 
Today’s representative gasoline plant contains 
the finest machinery that can be bought. Pipe- 


RENO 
Gasolene Pian 


One of the early natural gasoline plants. This picture was taken ahout 1868. The gasoline produced in the little plant 


was put into steel barrels cud hauled on wagons to the 


rditroad. (Picture is from tl 


collection of BE. 1. Hanlon, Tulsa, a 


yioneer in the natural gasoline industry.) 
1 { ! 
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Creating Business Opportunities for Others 


NDEPENDENT oil marketing companies 

have established themselves in a sound 

business way in numerous towns and 
cities over this country by making it possible 
for OTHERS to also engage in_ business 
profitably. 

Years ago, progressive independent market- 
ers were turning their stations over to alert 
dealers to Operate. These were ; the founda- 
tion upon which many such individuals built 
substantial businesses, ranking ii in importance 
with the grocer, hardware man, garage owner 
and so on in their communities. 


Even more important, however, to the 
numerous communities in the city in which 
its properties are located, it has set up in 
the retail business 121 individuals on property 
of the company, furnishing them necessary 
equipment in part. It has supplied these 
individuals with quality oil products, given 
them help in sales and operating problems, 
to the end they have become successful busi- 
ness men on their own initiative. 

Columbia Refining Company has prospered 
by helping others to prosper. This has been 
the history of hund: aggressive in- 
dependent marketing this 
country. 


eds ot 
companies In 


The Columbia Refining Company was in- 
corporated in December, 1920, under the 
ownership, management and control of 
Edmund Walton, d Burt Zimmer- 
man, general manager. The business at that 
time was conducted solely from tank wagons 
thru garages and curb pumps. The gallonage 
was approximately 1,000,000 gallons a year. 
This grew rapidly. All gasoline was bought 
on the open market and sold as COLUMBIA 
the company buying and blending 
its own lubricating oils and marketing them 
under the name of COLUMBIA AA and 
other trade names. 


In 1921 the 


president, an 


gasoline, 


company began to step Out. 


Today Columbia gasoline gallonage is 15 
milhon a year. A number of key locations 
were acquired on which were built archi- 


tecturally attractive and substantial stations. 

The company started in Cleveland. It had 
no outside interests. Its territory now in- 
cludes the northern part of Ohio, from the 
Pennsylvania line westward, almost to Toledo, 
and is covered by a very attractive chain of 
stations, most of which are company owned 
and controlled. 

Various interests were absorbed in order 
to weld together the present company. The 
Super or Onl Company Was Pert 5 steve to 
of C leveland. 


take care of interests outs! 


It began with a bulk plant at Sandusky, Ohio. 
It next acquired the Supreme Oil Company 
interests at Bellevue. Later the Arrow Oil 
Company of Elyria and local companies at 
Kremont and Ashtabula were taken over. 

With the growth of sales, the company 
also grew physically. Many new service 
stations were acquired and others were built 
to take care of the increasing business. 


The company’s position from a distributing 
standpoint is well nigh impregnable. In the 
smaller cities in its territory, it has controlled 
outlets strategically located. Its “special 
purpose” properties are in a class by them- 
selves. Because of having got in early in 
cities such as Elyria, Lorain, Vermilion, 
Sandusky, Norwalk, Fremont, Clyde, Green 
Springs, Oak Harbor on the west, and 
Willoughby, Painesville, Geneva, Ashtabula 
and Conneaut on the east, there is an inter- 
lacing network of protected outlets. 


The company feels that is has just started. 
It has laid the foundation for a still greater 
business. The rest of the structure is still to 
be built. The company is alert and progres- 
sive. 

Columbia service stations are prominently 
located and well designed. Improved greas- 
ing and oiling facilities have, in most cases, 
been provided, the company being a pioneer 
in this respect. 

F.conomy has always been the watchword. 
Keeling that the unit cost of marketing was 
the big factor to be considered, every rental 
and every purchase was carefully gone over 
before final action was taken. 

Columbia owns in fee 57 of its service 
stations, including the land, buildings and 
equipment. It owns three sites upon which 
lessees have constructed service stations. It 
operates 41 service stations on land which 
is leased on long term contr acts, and it has 
leased 20 completed service stations on long 
term thus totaling 121 controlled 
service stations in the territory in which it 


does business. 


leases 


The company’s business is steadily in- 
creasing, as is shown by state gallonage 
reports. It has built up a high grade repre- 


sentation and a secure and profitable business, 
all of which is tangible evidence of persistent 
and aggressive sales effort. 

The company policy has always been to 
lease out its stations to independent operators, 
thus further reducing operating costs and 
increasing gallonage, and giving others a 
chance to establish themselves as individual 
business men. 











An advertisement of Columbia Refining Company 
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lines carry the product to point of shipment and, 
in an outstanding case, to the region where it 
is to be consumed. The greater part is moved 
by tank cars, built to include all the safety 
features that have been developed. 

The most striking development, perhaps, in 
the manufacturing process is the stabilizer, or 
rectifying column. It had been used for years 
in the alcoho] distilling industry before being 
applied to natural gasoline and refinery work. 
It has resulted in marked changes in the quality 
of gasoline shipped from plants which use it. 
In principle it consists of a kettle or tank in 
which a certain definite high temperature is 
maintained by means of a steam coil and 
thermostatically operated control valves, and a 
tower with perforated trays, at the top (vapor 
outlet) of which a low temperature is main- 
tained by means of expansion of liquefied gas, 
supplied by the recompression of plant vapors. 
The plant ‘‘make,”’ or gasoline recoverable from 
gas, is admitted to this tower about midway, 
and is allowed to fall through the several trays 
into the kettle, where the heat drives off all 
light fractions which will not remain as liquid 
at the temperature and pressure maintained. 

As these vapors escape upward through the 
tower, they contact the descending streams of 
cooler gasoline, dropping out into the gasoline 
their heavier fractions which were carried away 
mechanically during evaporation in the kettle, 
and warming up the gasoline so as to remove 
from it some of the wilder fractions before it 
reaches the kettle. At the top of the column 
the low temperature is encountered and all the 
heavier portions of the vapors are condensed 
and fall downward through the tower, leaving 
to escape at the top outlet only those parts 
which are really fixed gases. The finished, 
stabilized product which accumulates in the 
kettle contains no fractions which will not re- 
main liquid at the pressure and temperature for 
which the device is set. 

Natural gasoline finished by this process can 
be loaded in tankers (tank ships) with safety 
and large quantities of the grade known as 
“export natural’ are 
shipped from Gulf ports. 

As asserted previous- 
ly, the natural gasoline 
industry plays a large 
part in the conservation 
of petroleum. Its re- 
sults in this role are 
measured quantitative- 
ly by the product recov- 
ered and saved. When 
final figures are com- 
piled for 1935, it will be 
found that the total re- 
covery since 1911 has 
been about 22,500,000,- 
000 gallons. It was in 


Interior of compressor room 
of a modern natural gasoline 
plant. These machines com- 
press the natural gas to 
squeeze the gasoline out of it 
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1911 that the industry was important enough 
to be included in the federal statistics on the 
oil industry. 

It was about 10 years ago the benefits of what 
is know as re-cycling came into general ap- 
preciation. This is the putting of the stripped 
natural gas back into the ground to aid in the 
production of oil and to again enrich the gas 
with gasoline. Today, in many fields, gas is re- 
turned to the oil sand after it has been stripped 
of its gasoline. A two-fold purpose is accom- 
plished is maintained in the sand to move oil 
into the well and the gas comes out bringing a 
new load of gasoline to be recovered in the 
plants. Over and over, the process is repeated. 
The additional oil thus recovered cannot be esti- 
mated, as no field in which recycling is being 
practiced has completed its history to the point 
where it can be compared with field of similar 
type where this method was not used. But the 
yield from the sands has been enormously in- 
creased and this increase in recovery is the es- 
sence of conservation. 

It is in the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico and California 
that the natural gasoline industry has had its 
greatest growth, as these are the states that 
have, in recent years, contained the largest oil 
fields. The first plant in the Mid-Continent was 
built in 1907, in the Glenpool field, near Tulsa, 
but it was not until 1910-11 that the industry 
became consequential. About 93 per cent of the 
total production of natural gasoline today comes 
from these five states. At present, the distribu- 
tion of production shows that from three to four 
per cent comes from states east of the Mississippi 
River; 61 per cent from Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and New Mexico: 
three to four per cent from the Rocky Mountain 
states (Wyoming, Montana and Colorado) and 
32 per cent from California. 


Independent manufacturers account for 20 


to 25 per cent of the total production; 60 per 
cent is produced by oil companies which also 
have producing and refining interests and 15 to 
20 per cent by natural gas utility companies. 














How Crude Petroleum Is Divided Into Hundreds Of Products 
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A Thousand Little-known Uses 





Candles, an oil industry 
product, in addition to 


many practical uses, 
symbolize the fine? 
things in life, as at 
Christmas, in the 


church, on the dinner 
table in the home 


For Petroleum Products 


OST of us have not the slightest idea of 
M the innumerable ways in which we usc, 

every day of our lives from birth to the 
grave, something that comes directly from pe- 
troleum or something in the making of which 
petroleum has had an indispensable, even if 
little known, part. 

Entirely aside from gasoline, kerosine, heat- 
ing oil, lubricating oils and grease generally, 
and a few other products with which we are 
familiar, if we lacked these hundreds of lesser 
known petroleum products, we could not have 
the comforts and luxuries of living today which 
familics in the most moderate circumstances 
enjoy. 

Incongruous as it seems, many of the beauty 
preparations which woman use today to aid their 
complexions, many of the drugs and medicines 
we take internally, have as their base a petro- 
leum oil that comes from a barrel of crude that 
is black and slimy in its natural state—the last 
thing in the world you think you would want 
to get your hands into. 

The oil company chemists and refinery engi- 
neers have wrought modern magic in discover- 
ing the hundreds of useful products in that same 
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barrel of crude and also in learning the ways in 
which they can be extracted. 

To illustrate how widely the products of pe- 
troleum touch our daily lives, let us follow a 
typical American family through a day of 
normal activities for its members. At no mo- 
ment is any one of them where petroleum is not 
serving in some way. 

The Tired Business Man, called at home 
“Dad’’, ““Guv’nor’’, or just “‘The Old Man’”’, rises 
in the morning and flips over the control switch 
of a mechanism which feeds more fuel oil to the 
heating system of the family home. To make 
the clothes he dons, textile oils—silk oils, wool 
oils, and so on were used as an indispensable aid 
to manufacture. Oils of various description 
lubricated the spinning and weaving machinery, 
cutters’ tools, sewing thread. 

The new razor blade he shaves with is covered 
with an invisible coating of oil, or the strop for 
the old-fashioned razor is softened by petroleum 
oil. His after shaving lotion contains a product 
from the same source. The lotion used on his 
hair comes partly from crude oil; certainly his 
slang-slinging schoolboy son who rises an hour 
later will use copious quantities of that same 
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IMPORTANT PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM CRUDE PETROLEUM 
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lotion. The electric current switched through 
a bulb to light the bathroom may be generated 
by a petroleum burning boiler-turbine-dynamo 
system. 

The floor on which the head of the house 
stands, in his bedroom, while dressing, is fin- 
ished with a material (one of the many vari- 
eties of linoleum, or asphaltic tile), into which 
various oil fractions go. The wax to improve 
and preserve that finish contains mineral paratf- 
fin wax in large percentage; the liquid thinner 
may bea light naphtha obtained from a gasoline 
fraction. The furniture is finished with mate- 
rials from the same sources and polished with 
substances which are liquefied in naphtha, or 
are in paste form by the same vehicle or others 
of like origin. 

At breakfast the food is cooked with natural 

gas from oil fields, with artificial gas in which 
an intermediate petroleum fraction is used, with 
liquefied gas, or with kerosine or gasoline, in the 
great number of homes. In the linoleum or 
hardened-oil kitchen floor covering, heavy pe- 
troleum asphaltic oils are used liberally. The 
jam, marmalade or jelly served was sealed in 
their original containers by paraffin wax, a 
snow-white solid which comes from black crude 
oil. 

The chinaware on the table was fired in the 
kiln at the factory by gas or heavy oil heating 
equipment. The home in which they sit is in- 
sulated, and protected from insects by asphalt- 
tar paper in the walls. If the building is flat- 
roofed, asphaltic tar is in the paper on it, or the 
base material is covered with asphalt. The vari- 
colored roofing composition ‘‘shingles’’ use 
largely asphalt in their manufacture. 

Through with breakfast, the head of the house 
puts on a woolen overcoat, the fibers of which 
were softened in spinning and weaving by satu- 
rating with a light, non-viscous textile oil and 
gloves, the leather of which was softened in 
manufacture with a somewhat similar oil and 
which was removed in part by a light solvent 
naphtha from the gasoline fraction of crude oil. 
When they are cleaned the samé type of clean- 
ers’ naphtha is used. The rubber in his over- 
shoes or galoshes was dissolved, during its 
manufacture in a similar light naphtha, before 
vulcanization of the rubber. At the doorway he 
stands for a moment on a rubber mat similarly 
made, and surveys the snowfall while he uses a 
cigar lighter filled with naphtha, another petro- 
leum product. 

He unlocks a petroleum oil-lubricated garage 
lock, steps on the oil-lubricated starter to start 
an engine which runs on gasoline and is lubri- 
cated by petroleum oil. From the latter the 












































Petroleum arax, in one form or another. performs manu 
servicers about the home. Every houseivite de pends upon it 
during thi canning and jelly making season 


paraffin wax and petrolatum have been removed 
to supply the wax which sealed the jampot on 
the breakfast table, or to furnish bases for 
dozens of household, medicinal or cosmetics 
preparations used in his home, The ear rolls 
out along a concrete, asphaltic-concrete, or 
asphalt driveway onto a street of the same com- 
position. At the first traffic light the car is 
stopped by pressure on the pedal transmitted to 
the brake mechanism through the hydraulic 
fluid, an oil of the lubricant type. At every point 
in the car where moving metal touches metal a 
lubricating oil, or the same oil thickened by the 
addition of soaps (forming the so-called 
greases) continuously cover the surfaces to re- 
duce friction and wear. 


Door hinges are oiled, so are locks, so is the 
steering mechanism, and the entire gear train 
from engine to rear wheels, in transmission, dif- 
ferential, universal joint, wheel bearings, steer- 
ing knuckles. The exterior and interior of the 
car are finished with lacquers ‘‘carried”’ in light 
and medium naphthas as thinners when applied, 
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Gasoline stations are not the only places where Petroleum Products are sold or serve in important uses 
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Insecticides produced from petroleum are used in gardens 
the country over to protect the plants and flowers from bugs 


and which evaporate upon drying. The rubber 
battery case, the separators between the battery 
plates used naphtha solvents in the making. 
The terminals of the battery cables are covered 
with oily grease to prevent corrosion. 

In summer, when the car is called upon to 
traverse an unpaved road, the dust is bound 
together and prevented from flying about by the 
use of a heavy asphaltic material thinned by a 
naphtha or kKerosine fraction. If a tire is punc- 
tured, the replacing tube used naphtha from 
crude oil in its manufacture; the wheel nuts, 
bolts or lugs are oiled to promote easy opera- 
tion and to decrease rusting. The punctured 
tube is mended by a “‘rubber cement” dissolved 
in naphtha as the carrier of the cement. The 
car is polished with waxes in naphtha. Snow is 
prevented from sticking on the windshield by 
another preparation from the same general type 
of ingredients, 

If this man goes to work via trolley, the boil- 
ers driving the turbines generating the current 
for the driving motors may be oil or gas-fired. 
Car motor bearings, wheel bearings are greased 
with an oil product; track curves are oiled with 
a heavy residual oil, as are switches, brakes, and 
other equipment. 

At the office building, the elevator which hoists 
the head of this typical American family to his 
floor has asphalt in the floor covering, or rubber 
made with naphtha solvent aids and heavy oil on 
the guide rails, on cable and wheel-bearings, on 
driving motors. The ink on the morning paper 
he reads contains a petroleum oil. Some inks, 
as india or waterproof inks, contain carbon 
black, which is finely divided carbon made by 
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partially burning natural gas or heavy petro- 
leum fuel oils. Black paints use the same mate- 
rial; the black in black rubber is from the same 
source, 


Back at home, the children’s lunch sandwiches 
are wrapped in paper impregnated with paraffin 
wax, taken from the same fraction as that from 
which the car lubricating oil is derived. Matches 
for starting fires contain the same material, as 
does the polishing oil used on furniture and 
woodwork. Light lubricant is used on the vacuum 
cleaner, washing machines, mops, food mixers, 
stirring motors, and all other household machin- 
ery. The breakfast dishes may be washed with 
a soap containing a small percentage of naphtha, 
similar to gasoline in boiling range. The family 
wash will very likely be laundered by the use 
of the same type of soap. 


If coal is used for heating the home, it is a 
good chance that an intermediate fraction taken 
from crude oil, of about the consistency of a 
light lubricating oil, has been used to “‘settle”’ 
the coal dust, to prevent its distribution through 
the house. 


Preparing for a shopping trip downtown, the 
lady of the house applies to her face a cream 
containing petrolatum, a salve-like, unctuous 
semi-solid material, which is obtained from the 
heavy lubricating oil fraction of the crude. 
Later, the lip rouge she uses contains wax simi- 
lar to that used in matches and paper, but of 
lower melting point. The mascara or lash 
‘peautifier”’ she applies may contain wax, or pe- 
trolatum or both, in considerable quantities. 
Her shoes are polished with a material contain- 
ing both vegetable and mineral waxes, and, if 
black, the pigment matter is carbon black, simi- 
lar to that used in inks. 


Small spots on her gloves are removed quickly 
with a light naphtha which evaporates speedily 
and completely. This is derived from the light- 
er fraction of crude or from the natural gas 
which is produced along with crude. The coat 
and suit she wears were cleaned by the cleaning 
establishment by washing it in a specially pre- 
pared naphtha called “cleaner’s naphtha” or 
“Stoddard solvent,’’ which boils within a narrow 
temperature range, and which contains no very 
light or low-boiling material to increase the fire 
hazard. 

Her hands are treated with a lotion contain- 
ing a heavy petrolatum- 
like material to prevent 
chapping and irritation. 
Her hair may be treated 
with a lotion or oil con- 
taining a small percen- 
tage of petroleum liquid 
somewhat similar to a 
very light, non-viscous 
lubricant. Clothing is 
ironed using wax as a 
“slick” aid on the 
laundress’ iron. 

On this shopping ex- 
pedition, Madame pur- 
chases cold creams, face 
creams, “nourishing” 
creams, vanishing 

















The motorist’s shadow 
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These candles are better, more uniform, and more 


creams, wrinkle-remover creams, night creams, 
all containing varying amounts of petroleum 
products, oils, petrolatum and paraffin wax. The 
department store doors through which she passes 
are lubricated by a special oil to insure quietness 
of operation. The bread she orders for the fam- 
ily may be wrapped in wax paper, and a “‘techni- 
cal’ white oil is used on the rolling slabs to pre- 
vent sticking of the bread dough. The same 
white oil is used in candy-making, to oil the roll- 
ing slabs. Candy and baking machinery are 
lubricated by a tasteless, odorless oil. 

A “leather cleaner” is bought for cleaning 
many such articles at home; a ‘“‘renewer’’ is 
used for revivifying suede leathers. The eggs 
she orders for the omelet at dinner have been 
surface-coated with a waxy oil to retard decay in 
storage. The cheese has been “wiped” with 
paraffin wax to prevent drying during storage. 
The fish in sealed containers was cut during 
packing operations with knives oiled with a 
white oil to keep them clean of gummy mate- 
rials. Wax is used in many candies; a special 
wax is being used for dental impressions; an- 
other is used as a temporary protective tooth 
coating. 

At home the small ills of the family are 
treated with an oil solution of ephedrine for the 
nose; or a petrolatum saturated with menthol or 
other aromatic essential oil may be used. In- 
numerable salves are made with petrolatum as 
the base. A heavy white oil is prescribed for 
gastronomic ills. Flies and insects are destroyed 
by spraying with an extract of pyrethrum flowers 
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quickly made than those “that Mother used to make” 


in kerosine. Ichthyol, a sulfur and nitrogen con- 
taining skin medicine, is obtained from one 
crude and other such products are made there- 
from. 


Even this incomplete list gives a fairly clear 
idea of how completely petroleum has been 
woven into the daily lives of the public, in in- 
numerable ways and products of which most of 
us are unaware. Yet, in the preparation of 
materials and equipment used by the human 
race, and every possible business and industry 
in which the race is employed, these petroleum 
products are even more indispensable, and their 
uses are even more numerous. 


em the steel industry. From beginning to 
end petroleum is used at every turn. Gas 
fires heat the iron ore; coke from coal or petro- 
leum or both reduce the ore to iron. Carbon in 
the same form is added or removed, to regulate 
the composition and properties of the steel made. 
Case-hardening and heat-treating are accom- 
plished with the aid of gas or oil fires, in the 
presence of more carbon. Heated metals are 
quenched to ‘‘tem »er” in oil baths. 


In rolling shee as for oil tanks, ships’ plates, 
etc., the hot as well as cold bearings of the roll- 
ing machine must be lubricated by a highly 
specialized grease. The tremendous power of 
the huge rolling-mill motors is made applicable 
by other specialized oils or greases on bearings. 

Inspect a farm. 
chinery, 


Field machinery, dairy ma- 
harvesting mowers, binders, grain 
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The more he gets the more he wants 


threshers, all require specialized lubricants, 
fuels. Vegetables are sprayed with low viscosity 
oil emulsions to kill parasites and insects. Fruit 
is sprayed for the same purpose, tree foliage is 
sprayed with a heavy kerosine-like oil to kill 
insects. A somewhat similar product keeps the 
flies and other insects away.from the cattle and 
farm animals. Pyrethrum insecticide is also 
used to kill flies about the home and barn. 

Smudge oils, or light fuel oils, are burned in 
simple types of burners by the hundreds, in fruit 
orchards to ward off frost during unseasonablo 
cold snaps. Oiled paper, saturated with asphal- 
tic material, is used to protect plants from the 
sun, as in fine tobacco growing. Or, as in the 
pineapple fields of Hawaii, a similar paper is 
spread closely over the soil to save the moisture, 
a procedure which is reported to have increased 
the per-acre yield 40 per cent. Kerosine or a 
similar product is spread over stagnant water in 
swampy places to prevent the development of 
mosquito larvae. 

In building materials and the manufacture cf 
them, no preduct other than those basic ones of 
lumber, stone, and brick appears so frequently 
as petroleum. Paper is saturated with asphalt 
and heavy residual oils for roofing. Felt, or 
other heavier material, is used for floor cover- 
ings, Similarly impregnated with asphaltic ma- 
terial and hardened to semi-flexibility, Hard 
asphalt with various filline and stiffening mato- 
rials, forms shingles and roofing. Asphalt-filled 
paper forms both an insulating matcrial and an 
insect and parasite repellent insert in walls. 
Heavy timbers, especially those to be exposed to 
weather, or placed beneath either fresh or sea 
water are heated with asphaltic cils to prevent 
decay caused by insects or by wind, water and 
sun. 

Thousands of miles cf roads are vastly im- 
proved each year by spreading asphaltic oils over 
their surfaces. Brick and concrete road sur- 
faces are covered by asphalt; concrete itself is 
impregnated with the same material, to reduce 
weathering effects, and make the road water- 
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proof. Waterproofing paints, and such as must 
withstand severe conditions of heat, cold, or the 
elements, use asphalt as base. Coke and coal 
‘“‘breeze”’ or finely divided material is briquetted 
into serviceable fuel using asphalt as binder, 
combining two different petroleum materials 
into one useful commercial product. 

Of special lubricating oils there is no end. 
The watches we carry are lubricated at infre- 
quent intervals by a light, highly refined oil 
somewhat similar to a light household oil. The 
crude from which it is made is very carefully 
selected to obtain the oil having the desired 
clinging characteristics needed to retain the oil 
in the infinitesimal bearings of a ladies small 
wrist watch. Itis refined with extreme care, and 
purified so that no acids or alkalies remain in 
it, the presence of which would corrode watch 
parts and destroy timekeeping accuracy. An oil 
called ‘“‘porpoise-jaw oil’? has been used widely 
for this purpose and is still used, but petroleum 
oil has in some measure replaced the former, 
which is not too stable in use and exposure to 
atmosphere. The cost of petroleum oil for lubri- 
cating watches, due to the great care used in 
refining and treating it, runs into many hundred 
dollars per barrel. 

The spindles in textile mills require a special 
light oil, practically colorless in thin films, which 
will not discolor thread and fabrics; all the in- 
genuity and science of the chemist is used to 
properly refine this oil to do the job needed, with- 
out disadvantages which would destroy its use- 
fulness. At the same time a white oil is applied 
to the fibers, to increase tensile strength during 
spinning, and to add luster to the material. 

A huge proportion cf our so-called civilization 
is built on machines, and these machines are pos- 





The boy cleaning the mirror is using an alcohol which is 
produced from the gases at a refinery 
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sible because of our ability to make machine 
tools. Such tools require cutting, grinding, mill- 
ing to shape and exact size, where a ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch of variation from standard is 
too wide an error. Cutting tools must be lubri- 
cated in doing this work, both to reduce tem- 
perature at the cutting surface, and to improve 
the cutting speed and the exactness of the cut. 
Carefully prepared oils for this purpose are 
made, frequently having added to them a portion 
of vegetable or animal oils to further supply the 
needed qualities. 


Someone has said that speed of travel is di- 
rectiy proportional to the efficiency of lubrica- 
tion. No machine will operate for more than a 
few minutes without constant efficient lubrica- 
tion, and the lubricant is second in importance 
only to the power-supplying fuel; in fact the im- 
portance of the two cannot be separated. Speed 
of transportation and improvement in transpor- 
tation devices has progressed with the progress 
by the oil industry in making lubricants, and in 
lubrication methods. 
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speed of a horse; the Y// 
demands on the lubri- Y, 
eant involved low rub- Y 


bing speed between 
wheel bearing and axle 
journal, relatively low 
pressures, and the 
avility to cling to the 
oren axle and not be 
forced out prematurely. 

Up to the days of oil 
production in Pennsyl- 
vania, animal and vege- 
table oils were used ex- 
clusively, as lubricants. 
Tne first crude in Penn- 
sylvania was hauled 
away from the wells by 
wagon, in barrels. The 
wagoneers applied some 
of this ‘““Rock Oil’’ to the 
axies of their wagons, 
and from this has grown 
our present worldwide 
methods of lubrication 
with petroleum from a 
wagon at 4 miles per 
hour, to airplanes at 
400 miles per hour. As 
lubrication goes, so goes 
transportation. Devel- 
opment of the steam en- 
gine lagged until lubri- 
‘ants were made which 
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would permit the locomotive to operate; they 
now travel at 100-125 miles per hour in perfect 
safety for long continuous hours of blinding 
speed. 


The motor and compressor rotor of our “ice- 
less” refrigerator at home could not operate an 
hour without continuous application of oil; the 
washing machine of the family would still be 
a human, black or other color, without perfect 
lubrication to make the power machine possible. 
If the radio gets out of adjustment or a trans- 
former gets hot from misdirected electric cur- 
rent, we smell an abominable odor. The asphal- 
tic material used as insulator as well as retain- 
ing binder in the transformer has begun to de- 
compose. 


A big steel box on the line of current supply- 


Sinee face creams, rouge and other aids to feminine beauty 
come from petroleum perhaps some day Miss Motorist aitl 
have her face serviced in addition to the car. If so, here 


is the chic attendant to do it 
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ing home or factory burns out its “‘insides,’’ and 
the residential block or the factory is in dark- 
ness. The light, highly refined petroleum oil 
in the transformer box has become contaminated, 
and no longer insulates the myriad wires in this 
transformer from each other. Then a short- 
circuit occurs and the mechanism is wrecked. 

A workman throws a heavy switch, breaking 
a 10,000-volt circuit—and nothing undesirable 
happens; the machinery stops turning. Months 
later the same workman throws the same switch 
—a blinding flash, a searing flame sheet, a 
scream—and he is carried out on a stretcher, 
feet first. In the first instance, the switch oil 
encased in the circuit breaking mechanism was 
in good shape, free of water and impurities; in 
the last case, the oil was contaminated, or—had 
been accidentally lost from its casing; and cost 
a life. The switch had flashed an are in open- 
ing, because of the absence of the oil, and had ig- 
nited gas from a leaking main. A small matter 
a cocktail glass full of oil, worth less than five 
cents—but scores of lives have been the penalty 
for its absence. 

A deep-laden ship is rolling in a choppy sea, 
waves breaking over and smashing the super- 
structure. A big rctary pump starts to hum, a 
line pokes over the side to windward, a black 
liquid jets over the water, the waves smooth out 
enough to permit safe navigation of the ship— 
another rare but useful job for heavy petroleum. 

A few years ago, the writer stood on a dock on 
the eastern seaboard and watched workmen 
move heavy barrels from trucks to the ship’s 
deck, to be swung carefully below. Depart- 
ment of Justice men checked the transfer care- 
fully. When asked what the barrels contained 
the reply was, ‘“‘Alcohol, that — Oil Co. is 
shipping to *, mentioning a foreign coun- 
try. The alcohols had been made by synthesis 
from cracked still gases produced in millions of 
cubic feet in a nearby refinery, which had for- 
merly been largely a waste product. 

This production of aleohols and chemicals, 
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chemical intermediates 
and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts from petroleum has 
already progressed far, 
yet the present develop- 
ment is only the simplest 
of introductions to what 
may be expected in the 
future. Review some of 
the developments of re- 
cent years, which are 
either commercial or are 
commercial possibilities. 
Sulfonic acids are made 
from acid sludge at the 
refinery and are formed 
by sulfuric acid and the 
oil molecules combining 
chemically. Heavy plas- 
tics are made in an 
cnalogous manner. Res- 
ins, suitable for use in 
varnishes, lacquers, 


materials similar to bake- 

lite, are made from the 
heavy petroleum residues from various treating 
processes, by oxidizing methods and others. 

From cracking stills where high quality motor 
fuel is made, the cracked gases above referred to 
are formed as a waste product. From these 
gases several alcohols are made, simply, easily 
and in great purity, fit for use in hundreds of 
industrial processes. From propylene, a gas the 
molecule of which contains three carbon atoms 
and twice as many atoms of hydrogen, may be 
made an alcohol called iso-propyl alcohol, be- 
longing chemically to the same family as grain 
or ‘“drinking’’ aleohol. Iso-propyl alcohol is used 
widely in a tremendous number of products as a 
solvent; as an intermediate in making other 
more valuable products, such as acetone, a wide- 
ly used solvent and chemical reagent. 

Ethylene, another similar gas containing two 
carbon atoms and four atoms of hydrogen al- 
lows a still greater number of products to be 
made. Ethylene as such is used as an anaes- 
thetic in surgery, and has the peculiar property 
of anaesthetizing one portion of the body with- 
out affecting the remainder of that body. By 
adding molecule of water, chemically, ordinary 
ethyl alcohol, identical in composition to that 
obtained from grain, fruit or potato fermenta- 
tion, is obtained. With such a simple reaction 
for making huge quantities of alcohols from 
waste products, it seems absurd for politicians 
to rave about producing alcohols for motor fuel 
and forcing the motorist to buy it. If the petro- 
leum industry needs ethyl alcohol for any pur- 
pose, it is simpler, quicker and cheaper to produce 
it from still gases than from grains and fruits, 
and in this way a practically unlimited quantity 
can be produced if and when it is needed either 
for peace or war uses. At least two large com- 
mercial plants are already in operation for pro- 
ducing these alcohols, in America. 

3utyl and amyl alcohols may be made from 
the corresponding gases in still gas. Butyl al- 
cohol is one of the important constituents of 
modern synthetic lacquers and varnishes and 
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in a host of other industrial products too nu- 
merous to mention. Amyl alcohol is the main 
constituent of ‘banana oil,’’ a solvent and plas- 
ticizer in pyroxylin lacquers which is highly in- 
dispensable to this industry. It is the odor of 
this alcohol which is the distinctive odor of 
“quick drying’? lacquers and varnishes. It is 
also present in ripe bananas, giving them their 
characteristic odor and strongly influencing the 
taste of bananas. The number of applications 
of these materials to industrial product making 
is literally almost beyond the iimits of imagina- 
tion. 

Rubber may be and is made synthetically by 
more than one process. In one of them, now 
used to some exteni, these same cracked gases 
from refineries are employed to synthesize iso- 
prene, which is polymerized to form rubber ma- 
terials. Household and medical rubber equip- 
ment is now made synthetically; this rubber has 
better properties than tree rubber, especially 
with regard to hardening in the air or in use 
with steam or external heat, dces not swell and 
become useless in contact with ge2soline, coal 
tar, benzene, etc. 

We have shown how cocktails may be derived 
from crude petroleum; how salad oils might be, 
and actually are, diluted with highly refined 
white petroleum oils. We could also mention 
how the chemist can make and has produced 
synthetic butter fat, as rich in food value, if not 
in vitamins, as natural butter. Artificial silk is 
a very near possibility commercially, using pe- 


troleum hydrocarbons as raw material. The ac- 
tualities, probabilities and possibilities might be 
continued beyond the limit of endurance or 
patience. 

These pages however, give some fairly com- 
prehensive idea of the tremendous extent of the 
introduction of petroleum into every possible 
phase of the life of the race, and of its entire 
indispensability to the modern community. An 
accompanying tabulation gives some idea of the 
number of the more common products derived 
from petroleum. 

Back at home at the end of the day the mem- 
bers of the family gather, galoshes with their 
carbon black filler left at the home’s entrance. 
The dinner table is set, lighted only by a group 
of long, slender paraffin candles the light of 
which casts softening shadows over the scene. 
In this restful glow the family relaxes, tells the 
story of the day’s happenings; it is the one time 
during the busy day that the modern family can 
get acquainted with itself. 

If it is Christmas time, candles are placed here 
and there, a part of the season’s picture. If a 
member of the family has a birthday, the age- 
old custom of the cake and candles is followed. 
For ages the candle has been the symbol of 
light and of lightness of mood, of kindly invita- 
tion and of welcome. Relieved by electricity 
of the necessity of providing the indispensable 
light in the home, the candle is universally asso- 
ciated with home ties, affections, with religion, 
and with the happiest, personal side of people’s 
lives. 
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(Top left)—The skyscraper in the foreground is the headquarters of the Gulf Oil Corp. in Pittsburgh, the photograph taken 
as the building was nearing completion. (Top right)—In the heart of Dallas rises the 29-story office building of the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co, The lights atop the building, and the neon-lighted, rotating emblem of the company, can be seen 
many miles. The building is constructed of steel and Bedford limestone. It has 1800 ertcrior windows, and at pres- 
ent has a population of approximately 2400. (Below)—A modern skyline built by oil. At the turn of the century the 
village of Tulsa was the other side of the hill, not a building high enough to show. Oil was discovered and Tulsans 
built a bridge to reach the ficld. Tulsa moved up on, then over the hill, Here’s the 1935 picture of the Tulsa on the hill 
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One of the newer buildings on the University of Tulsa campus 
is the McFarlin library. It was through oil that this beautiful 
building was made possible 





Oil Builds Good Towns to Live In 


Southwest never fail to 
be impressed with the 
towns and cities that are af- 


T RAVELERS through the 


Communities Near the Oil Fields 
Have Benefitted Both From the 
Oil Company Money Spent Lo- 
cally and by the Type of Workers 


are keen for church going. 
One Sunday school at Tulsa, 
Okla., for almost 15 years has 
boasted an attendance of at 


fectionately referred to by 
those who live there as “Oil 
Towns.’’ 
Out of the far distance on a wide prairie mount 
to view high office buildings, a church spire or 
two, then trees and, nestled among them, shady 
streets—this on a treeless prairie— and homes 
of comfort and even homes of great elegance. 
The whole town is blessed with sunshine and a 
cleanliness little known to the average easterner. 
There are many of these in the Southwest, 
to all of which the oil industry has contributed 
something and to most of them a great deal. 
The vivid story writers have depicted oil towns 
of the swashbuckling, wild and woolly type; 
full of rough lumber and tin shacks and 
slatternly women in red mother hubbards with 
squalling kids beating it out of the dust—or mud 
—torn up by heavy trucks of oil field equipment. 
They still have those towns in the Southwest 
and everywhere else when a field first comes 
in, but the casual visitor would be surprised 
at how quickly this is followed by a reconstruc- 
tion period that brings fine buildings and 
churches, schools and homes; paved streets and 
parks and good golf courses. Strange as it 
may seem these newly reconstructed oil towns 
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That Make Their Homes There 


least a thousand every Sunday 
morning. It also is surpris- 
ing how they get colleges 
built, new and good ones too, and oil men pay a 
good part of the bill. 

Around these oil towns are good commercial 
and manufacturing districts—clean because they 
burn natural gas from nearby fields. What 
were shack stores when the fields came in, come 
to be substantial brick buildings of modern 
construction; large and business-like looking. 
Thousands of people are employed in this South- 
west oil country in making equipment for the 
industry. 

Also most interesting is the way the com- 
missary department grows, from a few trucks 
carting grub over dusty roads and dirty grocery 
stores, to large brick wholesale establishments 
and some of the finest and even largest fancy 
food stores in the land. What delicacies of food 
you can buy in New York you can buy in Tulsa 
and at not much if any greater cost. It takes 
a lot of good brick buildings to house all the 
food and clothing and furniture and other sup- 
plies that the newly built oil Southwest needs 
for comfortable living. 

Back east, in the oil districts of Pennsylvania, 
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The Sinclair building, in Tulsa, occupied by the Sinclair 


Prairie interests 


Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the shabby shacks 
of 50 and 75 years ago have disappeared and in 
their stead are well built towns of quiet wealth; 
large roomy homes and many high priced cars 
chauffeur-driven on the streets and roads. And 
always fine churches. Why the oil man dotes 
so on churches is hard to say, for he is anything 
but sanctimonious and you must not kid him 
about them. But churches he buys and sees to 
it that they are the best of architecture and 
construction, well equipped with organ and 
chimes with well paid clergymen. 

These towns in the eastern fields are old 
enough as oil towns that they do not appear a3 
unusual to the visitor or the tourist driving 
‘hrough, except possibly because of the number 
of well Kept homes; but in the southwest the 
lifference between the oil towns and _ those 
places some distance removed from the scenes 
of oil activity is so marked it seldom goes un- 
noticed by visitors. 

In Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas particularly, 
the oil towns are newer and they have far out- 
stripped other places, as far as providing com- 
forts and benefits and business opportunities for 
their citizens. Even the industrial plants use 
gas and there is practically no coal smoke to 
dirty the buildings and homes. The streets are 
wide, the public buildings and schools are mod- 
ern, there are parks and recreational facilities 
even in the smaller towns. Nature helps by 
providing sunshine for more days than most 
parts of the country enjoy. 


Even the larger cities of the southwest, Hous- 
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ton, Dallas, Fort Worth, in Texas; Tulsa, often 
referred to as the Oil Capital of the country, 
and Oklahoma City, in Oklahoma and Wichita, 
in Kansas, while they would have been active, 
bustling cities without oil company business, 
nevertheless have benefited very greatly through 
the operations of the oil companies in the great 
Mid-Continent field, as all this territory, except 
down towards the Gulf, is sometimes called. 


In these three states, there are at least 2, 
000,000 people who live in towns and cities 
where oil has created greater business oppor- 
tunities for them than they would otherwise 
have had. This is almost a fifth of the popula- 
tion of these states. 


In California, the opening up of the great new 
oil fields at the outskirts of Los Angeles, start- 
ing back in 1920, has benefited that metropolis 
in many ways, even though some of the people 
who lived in mansions in the course of the new 
fields had to desert them quickly, almost to 
avoid their being splattered with oil. The prices 
they received were many times what their prop- 
erties would have brought from any other 
source. There are Smaller communities in ‘Cali- 
fornia which are also Oil Towns. 


There are several score of these oil cities in 
the southwest and west. Some of them were 
only small communities before oil touched them. 
Today they are cities. Others were cities already 
in their own rights before the coming of oil to 
their trade areas. Still others were small be- 
fore oil discoveries near them, and they have 
remained small. 


Many of the cities have almost identical his- 
tories. Oil came, the community grew almost 
overnight; production became more settled and 
so did the community. There are two charac- 
teristics that stand out in the case of every one 
of these oil cities. 


(1) There is not one whose population is less 
than 95 per cent American born. 


(2) There is not one but what has become 
a better place in which to live, to work and to 
play since it became identified in some way with 
the oil industry. 


HE communities are definitely American, 

made up of citizens who in a vast majority of 
cases are descendants of one, two and even three 
generations of native born Americans. Thou- 
sands of them have followed their fathers and 
uncles in business in the community, whether it 
was oil or something else. 


Why are these towns better communities since 
their association with the oil industry? Sup- 
pose we get closer than a skyline view, get down 
in some of these cities and see just what oil and 


oil companies have done to make them liveable 
places. 


The most typical oil built city, of course, is 
Tulsa. It is, today, a city of some 22.5 square 
miles, with close to 150,000 population. 

Wise city planning as the city grew has given 
Tulsans “elbow room.” The 22.5 square mile 
area equals approximately 4400 square feet per 
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inhabitant. That is equivalent to a lot almost 
50 by 90 feet for each man, woman and child 
in the city. 


Oil men have been closely identified with this 
city planning, almost from the very beginning of 
Tulsa’s growth. Back in 1900, when the first 
townsite was laid out, there were 1390 inhabit- 
ants. Tulsa was primarily a supply town for 
surrounding ranches and farms. Soon after the 
turn of the century oil was discovered near Red 
Fork, some four or five miles from Tulsa. 


By 1910 Tulsa’s population had increased to 
18,182. Much of this was due to the fact that 
oil operators naturally gravitated to the place 
where money was easiest to borrow. Tulsa 
bankers had been alert to the possibility of oil 
development. They welcomed the applications 
for loans, and they studied the oil business. 
They knew as much about oil, themselves, as the 
operators. They knew as much about that indus- 
try as the wheat land bankers knew about grain. 


Much of the early day development around 
Tulsa was done by individual operators and small 
companies, many of whom today are the larger 
corporations. These operators made. their 
homes in Tulsa, kept Tulsa as headquarters as 
their activities expanded. 


Tulsa’s population accordingly zoomed to 72,- 
075 by 1920. There were scores of oil and equip- 
ment concerns in the city. Oil companies were 
moving in and expanding at a rapid rate. 

The city’s growth continued through the 1920- 
1930 decade with a 96 per cent increase in popu- 
lation. 


Today Tulsa has more than 500 oil companies. 
There are approximately 100 equipment and oil 





Through an archiray of the new federal building is seen the 

Petroleum building, Ramsey Tower and First National Bank 

building in Oklahoma City—all erected after the discovery 
of oil in the city’s back yard 
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In the foreground the Cosden building, in Tulsa, headquar- 
ters of the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., and other otl 
companies. The building, the tower of which overtops the 
Cosden building, is the Philtower, built by Waite Phillips, oil 
man, also the headquarters of a number of oil companies 


well supply concerns in the city. While a few 
of these 500 companies listed really are one or 
two-man concerns, the vast majority of the firms 
listed employ many persons. 


One Tulsa oil company has more than 2000 
persons employed in Tulsa, at its refinery and 
general offices. Another company has 1500 em- 
ployes in its refinery and subsidiary offices. A 
third has 500 executives and office workers here. 
There are numerous oil companies having 200 to 
400 employes each, a still larger number hav- 
ing 100 to 200 employes and scores having a 
smaller employee list. 


That is why, of the 64,678 gainful workers 
over 10 years of age employed in Tulsa, some 
20,000 to 25,000 males and some 4000 females 
derive their living either directly or indirectly 
from the oil industry. 

Thousands of these work in buildings owned 
by the oil companies. The Cosden building in 
the heart of Tulsa is the home office for the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., formerly the Cosden 
Co. The Skelly building is devoted exclusively 
to the Skelly Oil Co.’s offices. The Sinclair- 
Prairie interests have a large building used ex- 
clusively for their offices, in addition to space 
in one of the bank buildings. The Pure Oil Co. 
has its own office building, as does the Wilcox 
Oil & Gas Co. 

Money from oil has built many of Tulsa’s 
other buildings. These buildings are in turn oc- 
cupied by scores of oil companies. Some of these 
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companies have several floors in the building, 
other companies have only one or two rooms. 


The 22-story Philtower and the equally large 
Phileade, when floor space is considered, were 
built by Waite Phillips, who became a financier 
through the oil industry route. The Kennedy 
building was erected by Dr. S. G. Kennedy, a 
Tulsa pioneer physician who was one of the 
ieaders in oil development in the early days. 
His building stands on the spot where he had 
a deer pasture, before Tulsa began to grow. 
The building is in the heart of Tulsa’s business 
district. 

The 22-story National Bank of Tulsa building 
was built by oil moncy. And that bank, inci- 
dentally, hns been known for years as the “oil 
bank of America.”’ 


The oil man is funny about education. That 
hard-fisted, weather tanned man with the 
clouch hat, greasy leather jacket, smeared over- 
alls and high boots helping dig a slush pit near 
a derrick may have tucked away somewhere a 
college degree. That clerk in the office who is 
sorting orders, or filing data or marking well 
logs—the chances are he has been exposed to 
a sizeable amount of college education. 

That probably is the reason why these oil 
cities have such enviabie public school systems. 
The oil man wants his children to have every ad- 
vantage along educational lines, and he is will- 
ing to pay his share of whatever the expense. 


That is why Tulsa’s average value per student 
of all school property is higher than scores of in- 
dustrial cities. Tulsa has three senior and eight 
junior high schools, 34 public schools and four 
parochial schools. There are more than 1000 
teachers in the public school system, and each 
one of them has at least an A. B. degree from 
a recognized college. Tulsa ranks right at the 
top in the nation’s public school system. 

Then there is the University of Tulsa. Oil 
men have made that the institution it is today, 
with its fine arts courses, its petroleum engineer- 
ing school, and its extension work. The school 
originally was a denominational institution, 
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A modern union depot 
which oil companies and 
their employes are helping 
to pay for through the 
medium of a bond issuc 
voted several years ago to 
build over-passes above the 
railroad yards for three of 
the principal streets to the 
north side of Tulsa, and 
to construct the new depot 


Henry Kendall College. When its support be- 
came too burdensome for the church several 
years ago, a group of oil men came to the res- 
cue, providing an endowment fund, paying for 
new buildings and equipping them, advising 
with the board, giving aid whenever and wher- 
ever possible. One oil man contributed the ma- 
jor portion of the money to build for the school 
one of the largest stadiums in the southwest. 

What is said about Tulsa can be said with 
equal measure about the other oil cities in the 
Southwest. 

There is a good deal of religion in Tulsa, de- 
spite the average American’s idea the oil man is 
a roughneck. More than 45,000 inhabitants of 
Tulsa are enrolled as members in the city’s 87 
churches. Approximately 30,000 children and 
adults attend Sunday school. One church has 
a business men’s class of 250 members; another 
has a ladies’ class of about the same enrollment, 
2nd still another Sunday school has a mixed class 
of adults of 250 to 300 enrollment. 


The religious organizations spend more than 
$1,200,000 a year in salaries and other operat- 
ing expenses, exclusive of money donated by 
members for missionary work. 

Many of the congregations worship in unusu- 
ally beautiful churches. The Boston Avenve 
Methodist church is internationally known for 
its beautiful architecture design. 


When you look over the list of men who gov- 
ern the affairs of these religious organizations, 
you find the majority of them are connected, in 
some way, with the oil industry. 


The standard of living in Tulsa and these other 
oil cities is higher than in many other communi- 
ties. One of Tulsa’s banks reported recently 
that one half of all income reported by federal 
income taxpayers of Tulsa was received in the 
form of wages and salaries, an indication that 
the chief portion of the city’s purchasing power 
is controlled by families of so-called moderate 
means. 


Yet 42 per cent of Tulsa’s families own their 
own homes, and recent surveys show that there 
are approximately 95 motor vehicles for each 
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The Boston Avenue Methodist church, internationally known 
for its striking and beautiful architecture, both as to exterior 


and interior. A church made possible by oil. 
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100 families in the city. The Tulsa police force 
is one of the smallest per capita in the United 
States. 

There are a number of civic and social or- 
ganizations, with oil men active in all of them. 
There are several technical groups. There are 
23 parks with 2503 acres. Sixteen of these 
parks have wading pools for children, and 12 of 
those pools were donated to the city by an oil 
man and his wife. 
amples of a city already established in its own 
right before oil was discovered near it is Ok- 
lahoma City, the state capital. 


There were close to 100,000 inhabitants in 
Oklahoma’s capital city before the discovery 
well was brought in almost in its back yard, 
in 1928. A few oil companies were located 
there, but the city primarily was like many 
other capital cities, made up of industries and 
commercial establishments. 


Oil companies realized the responsibility they 
were accepting in bringing in a large oil pool so 
near a metropolitan city’s border. They real- 
ized it even more when the trend of oil devel- 





The new 17-story building which adjoins the 10-story build- 
ing of the Humble Oil & Refining Co, at Houston, It and 
the older building are air condilioned throughout. Corridors 
connect each floor of the new building wiih the correspond- 
ing floor of the older one. The building is modern, well 
equipped and so designed that it has just the proper space 
for each department. Special acoustical treatment has been 
used to diminish noise in various departments where ma- 
chines are used. Working offices end on the 14th floor, but 
on the 15th is a dinina room for erecutives, department 
heads, served by a kitchen modernly equipped in every way. 
The building has been listed as the largest private under- 
taking in 1934 in Houston 
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One of the most typical ex- : 





opment moved within the city, slowly but sure- 
ly toward the business section. 


One of the first steps taken by one major oil 
company in that field was to employ for a period 
of one year an industrial engineer whose one as- 
signment was to work with Oklahoma City’s of- 
ficials in the task of mapping and fitting the 
city to the oil field’s development. That oil com- 
pany paid the industrial engineer’s salary. 


An operators’ association also was formed 
with this industrial engineer as advisor as well 
as laison officer between the association and city 
officials. 


The operators’ association worked on the prob- 
lem of fire prevention and stream pollution. It 
worked with the police department in the han- 
dling of police work in the field. 


KLAHOMA CITY accordingly never had a 

“crime wave” during the period of the field’s 
development. It never had a ‘‘boom.” The co- 
ordinated work of oil companies and city of- 
ficials permitted an orderly expansion without 
the boom which so many times leaves a city at 
loose ends after a field has been developed. 


One oil company laid out and paid the ex- 
penses of one of the most complete fire systems 
ever developed in an oil field. That company put 
high pressure mains and plugs throughout the 
entire area. The fire department maintained by 
that company has modern equipment. The fire- 
men can stand on the ground and throw a stream 
of water over a 122-foot derrick. That company’s 
fire department serves a good part of the field 
today. 


The same company has one of the most elabo- 
rate private telephone systems to be found 
anywhere. One girl can call to duty every one 
of that company’s employes at one time, and 
with the same single operation summon city po- 
lice and fire departments. 


The oil operators were almost cf one accord 
in sponsoring regulations to eliminate fire haz- 
ards. Ordinances were sponsored requiring oil 
companies to place hog-wire fence, topped with 
barbed wire, around all properties, and to have 
sufficiently large dykes around all tanks. These 
storage tanks were to be emptied every 24 to 36 
hours. Each one had to be equipped with all 
fire prevention devices thought necessary. 


That is why Oklahoma City’s oil field has prob- 
ably the lowest fire loss of any modern oil field. 

There’s still another side of the picture. The 
field was discovered just before the depression, 
yet it is credited by financial leaders with play- 
ing a major role in keeping Oklahoma City and 
Central Oklahoma in the ‘‘white’”’ area of good 
business through those lean years. 

Today there are close to 2200 oil field work- 
ers in the Oklahoma City field, sharing a month- 
ly payroll of some $250,000 to $300,000. That 
averages more than $125 per worker each month. 

More than 4000 property owners in Oklahoma 
City and its county are receiving $750,000 and 
more a month from royalties and lease payments, 
or an average of more than $187 each per month. 

Approximately 300 oil companies now are lo- 
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The skyline of Oklahoma City, showing, in the center, the Petroleum building, the Ramsey Tower and the First Nutional 
Bank building, and at the right the Oklahoma Biltmore hotel, all erected after 1928 when oil was discovered near the city. 


cated in Oklahoma City. It is estimated 36,700 
of the city’s 185,300 population are supported 
directly by these oil companies. 

There are 20 firms in Oklahoma City manu- 
facturing oil field equipment, and 95 distributors 
of oil well supplies, with 45 service and repair 
organizations. 

Much of the yearly business of $110,000,000 
done by these concerns originates in and near 
the city. 

Oil and the oil companies have formed a 
backlog for Oklahoma City, just as they have for 
all other cities into which they have moved. 

Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston have been 
identified with the oil industry since the days 
of the first development in Texas. Yet those 
three cities were already well established even 
at that time. 


In Dallas, for example, there have been a num- 
ber of oil companies for many years, dating 
from the Corsicana field in 1898 on through the 
Spindletop north, north central Gulf coastal, 
Panhandle and west Texas developments. 

The East Texas field development, was per- 
haps the strongest magnet for the attraction of 
oil companies to Dallas. That city’s oil direc- 
tory now lists 226 producing and development 
companies; 80 refining, marketing and distri- 
bution concerns; 38 royalty companies; approxi- 
mately 150 independent operators; 40 drilling 
contractors; 22 pipeline companies; nine nat- 
ural gas producers and marketers; five natural 
gasoline manufacturers; 15 or more consulting 
geologists and geophysicists; seven engineers; 
six pipeline contractors, and almost 250 supply 
companies. 

A sizeable percentage of its population of 260,- 
000, therefore, is identified in some way with 
the oil industry. 

Houston is another city that has classed oil 


as one of its industries for many years, almost. 


from the time of Spindletop discovery on the 
Gulf coast near Beaumont. It early became the 
headquarters for several major companies, and 
the location for sizeable branch offices for some 
other larger companies. 
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The start of the Houston ship channel, com- 
pleted in 1920, was the signal for Houston to 
begin growing also as a refining center. Oil 
from the many fields of Texas could be brought 
there by pipeline for processing and shipment 
coastwise or export in tankers. 

There are now seven refineries in the Houston 
area, with approximately 15,000 wage earners. 
Their total payroll amounts to almost $7,000,- 
000 annually. 

This does not include the 40,000 employes of 
the more than 500 oil companies and allied in- 
dustries in Houston. Taking the Department of 
Labor’s statistics showing each wage earner sup- 
ports 4.5 persons, approximately 180,000 of the 
city’s 292,000 inhabitants depend on the oil in- 
dustry for a living. 

There are 58,005 homes in Houston, 40.9 per 
cent of which are owned by their occupants. 
There are 90,207 motor vehicles. Houston is 
the administrative headquarters for many com- 
panies operating in the various Texas fields. 
More than 7000 of the East Texas wells, for ex- 
ample, are owned by companies having head- 
quarters in Houston. 

Not all of the cities oil helped build are in 
the same class as Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Fort Worth and Houston. Many are much 
smaller in population, but nevertheless are 
miniatures of these larger cities. 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma is an excellent example 
of a smaller city which has been linked with 
oil and gas production. The first oil well of com- 
mercial importance was drilled there in 1897, 
and is located within the present city limits. The 
town was incorporated that same year although 
it was many miles from a railroad. 

By 1910 the town had 6181 population and by 
1920 it had grown to 14,417 as a result of the 
establishment of headquarters there by three 
large companies. The 1930 population was 14,- 
763, indicating the city had settled down to a 
steady existence. 

Today there are approximately 2000 persons 
employed by the oil and equipment companies 
in Bartlesville. The average monthly payroll 
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The Coliseum in Tulsa—a block long and a half- 
block wide. Built by an oil man, this huge audi- 


torium is the site of many attractions 
froin ice hockey to conventions, It will 
seat upproximately 5000 or hockey 


games, and will accommodate more than 
S000 at CONVERTIONS by 


utilizing the rink space 





is $425,000. 


Church membership is 50 per cent 
of the populaticn, while homes are owned by 
55 per cent of the residents. 

Through all this growth the oil companies and 
their executives have been .leaders in the city’s 


development. They have contributed to many of 
its civic improvements. The educational system 
ranks with that of other cities. The number 
of university graduates per 1000 population is 
reported the highest in the southwest. 

Then there is the city of El] Dorado, Ark., down 
in the timber and agricultural area of southern 
Arkansas. It was a community of 3800 in- 
habitants in 1920, the year before oil was dis- 
covered near it. It had been strictly an agricul- 
tural community. In the 1920-1930 decade, how- 
ever, its population went up, at the peak of the 
oil ‘‘boom’’ to more than 35,000, then settled 
back to approximately 17,000. There are 20 or 
more producing companies operating in that area 
at present and much of El Dorado’s population 
increase from 1920 is made up of individuals de- 
pendent on the oil industry for a living. 

The city now has 16 churches, with a real 
estate value of more than $1,000,000. The city 
also has an accredited junior college, a senior 
high school, and four ward schools. 





His hand never tires 


at? 
















Casper, Wyoming, probably is the most typical 
western or Rocky mountain area city oil helped 
build. Prior to the oil development it was pri- 
marily a supply town for the ranching and min- 
ing interests of central Wyoming. Its popula- 
tion, in 1910, was 2639. There had been some 
oil activity adjacent to Casper and one refinery 
had been built before 1910. In the 1910-1920 
decade, however, oil development moved for- 
ward in the Rocky mountain area and Casper, 
much like Tulsa, became the headquarters for 
the oil interests. Its population in 1920 had 
reached 11,447, 


ROM 1919 until 1926 a $25,000,000 building 

program was underway in Casper, with about 
$15,000,000 going to the construction of addi- 
tional refinery units, tankage, and pipelines, 
while $10,000,000 went into the construction of 
Casper’s downtown and _ residential section. 
Casper, like all towns under rapid expansion, had 
her boom growing pains, a floating population 
and high prices; but following the boom the city 
flattened out to first, among cities her size in the 
United States from a standpoint of material 
wealth. The real property inventory carried out 
by the federal government in 1934 showed that 
more Casperites owned their own homes, auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, radios, and mod- 
ern appliances than any town of its size. Casper 
population had grown from 2000 prior to 1915 
to 17,500 at present. 

The inventory revealed 7 out of 10 family 
heads owned their own homes; that 7000 motor 
vehicles were registered each year in the coun- 
ty, that postal savings totaled $587,439, that 
there were 5000 electric meters installed, 3000 
gas meters, 4500 telephones, and 800 mechani- 
cal refrigerators. 

The oil industry has contributed largely to 
the growth of Casper. It started and continued a 
$25,000,000 building boom in and around Casper. 
It sent an estimated $30,000,000 through Casper 
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in the handling of oil well supplies. It has paid 
an average of $1,250,000 taxes to the county 
each year. Three refining companies supply a 
steady and permanent annual pay-roll of $1,- 
525,000 to 1000 refinery workers. Producing 
companies spend $436,000 annually in pay rollin 
Casper. 

There are several other towns in the Rocky 
mountain area which have been influenced by 
the oil industry. 

Laramie, Wyoming was not even listed in the 
government census for 1910, but by 1920 had 
6301 inhabitants, and in 1930 had a total of 8609. 
Glen Rock, Lander and Rawlins are among the 
other Wyoming towns that were created in the 
wake of the discovery of oil in that state. 

In Montana, it was logical for Great Falls to 
take the lead when oil interests became active 
in that state. That city had some 14,000 in- 


Picture to right is Casper, Wyo., as 
acow town in the early 1900's before 
the discovery of oil at Salt Creek. 
Lower is Casper, in 1935, from the 
air looking across the southeast half 
residential district to the refineries 
and across the Platte River to the 
tank farms 





habitants back in 1910, and oil men naturally 
gravitated to that city. Its population went to 
24,121 by 1920, and then to 28,822 by 1930. 
Billings was a city of 10,000 in 1910, gained 
5000 population in the next decade and approxi- 
mately 1200 in the 1920-1930 period. Other 
communities developed by oil were Shelby and 
Cut Bank. 

Denver already was a large city in 1910 and 
much of Colorado’s oil activities were directed 
from there. Florence and Craig were other 
Colorado towns aided by the influx of oil in- 
terests. 

The cities of East Texas are the latest to ex- 
perience increased growth as a result of the oil 
industry 

The most remarkable example in that area is 
Kilgore. When the 1930 federal census was 


taken Kilgore was actually little more than a 















cross roads in that tomato and cotton growing 
section of Texas. 

It was in December, 1930, that the discovery 
well near Kilgore was brought in, just about 90 


days after the Joiner discovery which first 
opened the East Texas pool. 

Kilgore today has a population estimated at 
10,000 to 15,000. Its outskirts are still fringed 
with the hastily constructed living quarters, but 
Kilgore proper is developing a real business dis- 
trict, has become modern in every way. 

One of the most noticeable developments has 
been the construction of modern and adequate 
school buildings. No matter where the oil man 
goes, he takes along education for his children. 

There has been a minimum of crime in the 
town, due partly to the watchful supervision, in 
the early days, by the Texas Rangers, and more 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF 


Oklahoma 


Ponca City—Population 2521 in 1910. Oil 
discoveries in 1910-1920 decade and establish- 
ment of two refineries and home office of the 
present Continental Oil Co. helped population 
reach 7000 in 1920. By 1930 it had grown to 
16,1386, majority of whom are dependent in oil 
for living. Also home of L. H. Wentz Oil Co. 


Okmulgee—Population went from 4176 in 
1910 to 17,000 in 1980. Location of two refin- 
eries, and home of several pioneer independent 
producers. 


Enid—Already a city in its own right, oil 
helped swell its population from 13,700 in 1910 
to 26,399 in 1930. Home of two refineries, and 
adjacent to several oil fields. 


Cushing—A cotton town of 1072 in 1910; dis- 
covery of the big Cushing field in 1912; a city 
of 10,000 today. Home of two refineries and 
several producing companies, 


Texas 


Pampa—Too small to count inhabitants in 
1910; only 987 there in 1920; now 10,470 after 
Panhandle oil field discovery early in the 1920- 
1930 decade. 


Borger—A town of 6500 inhabitants, built by 
oil companies after the Panhandle field discov- 
ery. 


Wichita Falls—Had 8200 population in 1910; 
went to 40,000 by 1920, after Electra, Burkbur- 
nett and other north Texas fields were discov- 
ered. Home of several refineries, and large 
number of producing companies, with present 
population over 44,000. 


Beaumont—The home of the famous Spindle- 
top discovery after the turn of the century, this 
city had 20,000 inhabitants by 1910; doubled 
that figure in the 1910-1920 decade and then 
added another 17,000 in the 1920-1930 decade. 
Home and near several large refineries; now 
home of number of new oil companies as result 
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lately to the fact that an ex-Texas Ranger has 
been chief of police at Kilgore. 

Tyler was outside the East Texas field proper 
but it and Longview were the only logical towns 
in which to establish headquarters or field of- 
fices. Tyler was in the southwestern edge of 
the pool, Longview on the northeastern edge. 

It is difficult to estimate the present popula- 
tion of either city. Longview had been a settled 
community of some 5000 population even from 
1910. Tyler had grown from 10,000 in 1910 to 
17,000 in 1930. Both of these cities are con- 
ciderably larger today. There are thousands of 
persons in each city dependent on the oil indus- 
try. Both cities have grown conservatively and 
it appears now that neither will experience what 
some other towns experienced, too rapid an over- 
growth. 


other southwestern OIL TOWNS 


of new development along Gulf coast. 


Port Arthur—Huge refining center on Gulf 
coast today, with population of over 50,000. 


Midland—Now district headquarters for num- 
ber of companies, with 350 employes sharing a 
monthly payroll of $75,000, with approximately 
3500 persons dependent on oil and supply com- 
panies for a living. 


Big Spring—From a ranch town to a city of 
14,000 following the West Texas development 
late in the 1920’s. Home of one large refinery 
and two or three small plants. 


Kansas 


El Dorado—Location of two refineries, and a 
city of 10,330 population in 1930; Several hun- 
dred inhabitants employed by refining and pro- 
ducing companies located in El Dorado. 


Wichita—Rapidly becoming headquarters 
for a number of oil companies operating in the 
Kansas area, its population increased from 72,- 
217 in 1920 to more than 111,000 in 1930. 


McPherson—Developed into a refining centor 
following oil development in McPherson county. 


Louisiana 


Shreveport—For more than 30 years center 
of oil and gas operations in northern Louisiana. 
Refinery center and headquarters for number of 
producing companies, whose employes make up 
a sizeable percentage of its 76,000 population. 


Baton Rouge—Home of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana’s huge refinery, which employs 
several thousand of the city’s 31,000 population. 


Lake Charles—Headquarters for some 2500 
employes of oil companies operating in the Gulf 
coast area. 


Monroe—Long the center of gas development 
in northern Louisiana, with a population now of 
26,028 as compared with 10,209 back in 1910. 
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Eastern Oil Towns 


Continue to Prosper 
As Oil Men 
Still Call Them Home 


ing on Bradford’s substantial looking main 
street, hangs a photograph of 23 checks, 
which is symbolical of this Pennsylvania town 
since its inauguration in oil some 70 years ago. 

The offices are those of the Bradford Board 
of Commerce. During the darkest days of the 
present — or rather late — depression, Carl 
L. Peterson, manager of the board thought he 
saw a way to get a new industry to the town. 
He called a meeting of his directors and, as 
they gathered in his office, said ‘‘I need $4600 
and in a hurry.’’ He excused himself for a few 
moments; called on an oil man, told him he 
wanted $200 and would explain later. Returning 
with the check he put the story to the meeting. 
The board scattered over town and shortly re- 
turned with the twenty-three $200 checks. All 
but one came from an oil man or a man allied 
with the oil industry. Peterson got the new in- 
dustry. It started employing 86 and now is about 
to be doubled. 

That is Bradford. That also is the swing of 
a substantial oil town. None of the eastern oil 
towns suffered as much from the depression as 
most industrial towns. First because the coun- 
try’s consumption of petroleum products de- 
creased only a little and second because the in- 
dustry in these towns adapted itself to keep 
every one on the payroll somehow, even giving 
lease men living on leases their homes and gas 
rentfree and seeing that they had gas without 
cost. Helping also, probably is the fact that most 
cil men came from the ranks and work close to 
the ranks even today. They know how to handle 
people promptly and satisfactorily. 

But to return to Bradford, at the top end of 
the famous Pennsylvania oil country. During the 
past year of this depression the town spent 
$581,000 for new and improved school build- 
ings and issued 550 building permits for a to- 
tal value of $261,513; this in a town of 18,000. 

Even the Board of Commerce is prosperous. 


r THE offices of a most substantial build- 
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The oldest producing unit of the former Standard Oil group 
has headquartered in Findlay, Ohio, since its start tn 1887. 
This is its office building, modern in every particular and in 


appointment the equal of any in a metropolis. Also in Find 

lay is a stadium given by the man ivho built this company, 

The Ohio Oil Co., the late J. C. Donnell. Although the war 

of new ow fields is a thousand miles away from Findlay 
today it is still an oil town 


It has gotten along so well during the depres- 
sion that it has been seven years since it solicited 
a membership. Today it has 385 paid-up mem- 
bers when most Chambers in towns of that size 
are having a hard time holding 200 members. 

Bradford gets its steady money from 35,000 
barrels a day of production of extra fine oil. This 
brings in more than $75,000 a day. The recent 
increases in crude prices there mean $2,000,000 
more a year to the income of Bradford’s oil peo- 
ple. The 5237 men who drill and pump wells 
draw $589,000 a month, practically all of which 
is spent in Bradford. In addition to this its re- 
fineries’ payroll will mount beyond $1,000,000 
a year and the payrolls of the manufacturing 
plants allied with the oil industry will add 
$600,000 more. The refinery output sold for 
$7,000,000. 

For years Bradford got along with a couple 
of old hotels that were luxury indeed when the 
big excitement was on roundabout. But they had 
long since served their purpose. So one day not 
many years ago the energetic daughter of one 
wealthy oil family there got mad at the hotel 
situation, bought one of them, tore it down and 
put up as smart and artistic and good a hotel 
as you could wish, one that is more like a town 
club. During the depression Bradford felt the 
need of more office space and put up a couple of 
good office buildings. Was there another such 
town? 

The mayor of the town has been an oil man 
who did not like to work too hard. So, to save 
his time, he had the town financial officer post 
up a balance sheet, up to the minute and sub- 
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mit it to the mayor, wherever about town he 
might be, at 5 o’clock sharp every evening. He 
just wanted to know what became of the money 
that came in. Is there another town that knows 
where it stands at 5 o’clock every afternoon? 


From Bradford you wind over and around 
some beautiful mountains to the town of War- 
ren whose Main Street runs along the grassy 
and well parked banks of the Allegheny River. 
You get out of your car in front of an inn that 
used to serve the stage coaches, and is a good 
hotel today. You don’t rush in to register, you 
just stretch and take in the view, up and down 
the quiet river, across an artistic concrete 
bridge to a mountain top. You are conscious of 
the wealth of nature and, as you look up and 
down the streets you also are conscious of old 
money. You must get away out of the center 
of town to the string of refineries and manu- 
facturing plants along the river before you find 
out where some of the money comes from. 
More than $10,000,000 a year of refinery prod- 
ucts are sold from Warren, and it takes 735 
workers who draw $317,000 to turn out that 
output. 


Titusville, cradle of oildom, is still an oil 
town. It has the smallest population of any of 
the so-called oil towns but it has the same in- 
domitable spirit. Just outside of town is the 
Drake Well Memorial Park and Drake Museum, 
marking the site of the first commercial well. 
This was the gift of oil men to the state for 
park purposes. Down town another park was 
the gift of an old oil family and the local ath- 
letic field, Carter Field, was given by the late 
Col. John J. Carter, founder of the Carter Oil 
Co. More than $100,000 has been given for 
good roads around the city by the McKinney 
family, pioneer oil men. 
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Bradford, Pennsylvania, an 
oil town of 18,000 popula- 
tion, built this new junior 
high school during the de- 
pression. It is air condi- 
tioned and has many un- 
usual features, for even 
modern school buildings 


The three Titusville 
refineries have an annual 
payroll of more than 
$375,000 and other in- 
dustries serving the oil 
industry pay their work- 
ers some $481,000. Titus- 
ville is one of the few 
cities of the country that, 
during the past few 
years, has been able to 
reduce its tax rates with- 
out curtailing municipal 
services, 

On down the old Penn- 
sylvania field is Oil City 
and up Oil Creek is Rou- 
seille, the home of refin- 
eries, and down the AIl- 
legheny is its sister town 
of Franklin. It is hard 
to realize, as one drives 
along the banks of these famous streams that 
you can wade today, that they once furnished 
the cheapest and best means of oil transporta- 
tion, large barges loaded with barrels of crude 
and refined oil. Water transportation was 
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The Petroleum Building, in Houston, a new building housing 
many oil company offices 
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abandoned here in favor of pipe lines and rail- 
roads many decades before it was taken up on 
the present navigable rivers of the country. 

In the center of Oil City stands an imposing 
structure which few people recognize, but it is 
the last ornate home of the once famous crude 
oil exchange, at one time the only price pulse 
for the entire industry. And around the corner 
still stands, and in use, the once luxurious hotel 
that was built to, and did, ‘‘knock their eyes 
out”? with its splendor, on whose register John 
D. Archbold, later boss of Rockefeller’s com- 
panies, once placed his youthful signature and 
after it in bold writing ‘$5.00 OIL,” a chal- 
lenge to the other producers meeting there that 
day. 

Up the hillsides of Oil City and Franklin are 
the homes whose owners once made big oil 
history, many of which today are still occupied 
by oil families. And around about them are the 
fine churches built with the money of the in- 
dustry. 

Oil City in 1934 produced more than $8,192,- 
600 of its industrial products from a combined 
payroll of $2,333,100 which was an increase 
of $303,000 over 1933. The combined gasoline 
output of the refineries of the two cities that 
year would send every car owned in that county 
— Venango — four and a half times around 
the world, or 108,272,551 gallons. The com- 
bined refinery output of the two cities amounted 
to $17,955,400 a production increase of 26 per 
cent in 1934 over 1933. 

On down the river past Emlenton, to Pitts- 
burgh and down into West Virginia, and up 
in New York state to Olean, Wellsville and 
Bolivar, are other famous old oil towns, Their 
buildings stand solidly in the blasts of depres- 
sions which did not seem to stir a shingle on 
their homes. To one who knows an “oil town” 
they are just different from towns built on 
other foundations. And while different in ar- 
chitecture and lacking in the bright newness of 
the oil towns of the west, they still are tho 
“oil towns” of the industry’s honored history, 
to which hundreds of the westerners return 
every year, because so many of them or their 
fathers and grandfathers, were born and raised 
and broke in, back in Pennsylvania. 

The old oil towns of Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois have been largely overrun by agriculture, 
just as the corn and wheat has grown up around 
the pumping jacks so they are seldom seen by 
the passing motorist. Findlay, Ohio, still stands 
up against the crops of the farm, because, 
like so many other sentimental people in this 
oil business, the Donnell family elected to keep 
the headquarters of the famous Ohio Oil Co. 
there, come what may. So they housed it in a 
fine office building, thousands of miles away 
from its major activities. There is another gen- 
eration of Donnells breaking into the business 
today but they probably will keep headquarters 
at Findlay even though it means a few more 
nights on a sleeper. 

It is the same spirit which makes these oil 
men build fine homes and Y, M. C. A.’s and 
churches with crosses and churches without, 
and hospitals and office buildings and schools 
and clubs in their ‘oil towns.” 
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City of Long Beach 


$92,000,000 in Oil Royalties and 
What It Did For Long Beach 


Hk Long Beach oil field, in California, at 

the outskirts of the town of that name and 

in fact encroaching on a part of the town 
itself, has paid over $92,000,000 in royalties 
and rentals since the field was discovered in the 
summer of 1921. 

Over $80,000,000 of this amount was paid to 
owners of property near the town on which wells 
were drilled and to the owners of the city lots 
in that section of the town on which the field 
encroached as it was developed. Many of these 
property owners were retired lowa farmers who 
had come out to make a home in a less rigorous 
climate. 

A ood share of this vast sum from royalties 
and rentals, averaging $6,610,000 a year for 
14 years, came into the town of Long Beach 
and its effect is shown in a study of bank de- 





City of Long Beach is pictured in above photograph 
with the Long Beach oil field in the background, The 
rise of ground with derricks upon it is Signal Hill, 
formerly a fine residential section, now a part of the 
oil field. With its portion of over $92,000,000 in roy- 
alties coming from this field, the city has paid for 
many civic improvements and in part for the new 
municipal auditorium shown within the encircling 
breakwater 











posits, building permits, increased business, new 
firms moving into that city and so on. 

However, the city itself had a share in this 
income from royalties from the Long Beach 
field, which so far has produced over a half bil- 
lion barrels of oil and is now producing at the 
rate of about 80,000 barrels a day. Its share, 
from city owned property on which drilling was 
done, has been $10,751,283, an average of $768,- 
000 yearly for the 14 years. 


With this income the city has done many of 
the things that public minded citizens have 
often hoped their cities could do for the people 
who lived there, without burdening them with 
the heavy taxes to pay for them. The city built 
parks, schools, and used the money also for its 
running expenses so that it was able to actually 
reduce the tax rate in the city. 

The city also found that the wells on its prop- 
erty produced an abundance of natural gas and 
it had retained the rights to this gas. So it ac- 
quired the gas distributing system, ran the gas 
into it and cut the rate to domestic consumers 
from $1 a thousand feet to 50 cents. It made 
such a low rate for gas to industrial concerns 
that it encouraged plants and factories to move 
to Long Beach. 


These were not the only benefits accruing to 
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Long Beach from having an oil field in its door- 
yard, even if some of its residents did have to 
move, after receiving more for their property 
from the oil companies than they had ever 
dreamed of before. 


The development of this immense oil field 
created a great amount of work and made a 
market for supplies and materials of all kinds. 
The number of industrial firms in the city in- 
creased from 165 the year that oil was discov- 
ered at Long Beach to 315 six years later. From 
75 to 80 per cent of the increase was directly 
connected or affiliated with the oil industry. In- 
dustries in Long Beach, by 1927, employed 15,- 
000 people, with a payroll of $2,000,000 a 
month, as compared with 4250 employes and a 
payroll of $750,000 in 1921. In 1934 there were 
197 strictly manufacturing concerns there with 
a payroll of over $3,700,000. 


Several years before the oil field came in, the 
city fathers had thought to assure an adequate 
supply of water through the purchase of more 
than a thousand acres in what was then a thriv- 
ing farming and dairying district. About 170 
acres of this ‘‘water-bearing’”’ land was on Sig- 
nal Hill, later a part of the Long Beach oil field. 


It was like finding a gold mine 
under the city hall. In the years 
since discovery and to June 30, 
1935, royalties on oil produced from 
this city land paid $10,751,283 into 
the city treasury. For the period 
from 1923 to 1929, the average roy- 
alty to the city per year was in ex- 
cess of $1,200,000. 


Here was an out-and-out gift to 
Long Beach tax-payers and the ef- 
fect of this sudden wealth, which 
in the days of flush production en- 
riched the city treasury by about 
$120,000 per month, was an im- 
mediate reduction in taxes.  Al- 
though assessed valuation of prop- 
erty within the city limits increased 
from $73,922,335 in 1921 to $105,- 
076,735 in 1922, the tax rate fell 
off from $1.40 to $1.17. 


During the 14 years the city has 
been receiving these royalties, over 
$6,500,000 was used to meet a part 
of the expense of city government 
that otherwise would have resulted 
in higher taxes or special assess- 
ments. For example; $4,277,402 
Was expended for general expense; 
$1,006,833 was used for major 
street improvements (in lieu of 
taxes and assessments): $139,- 
$26.13 for bridge construction; $1,- 
297,217 for miscellaneous expenses 
ordinarily covered by tax or special 


assessment; and $20,105 for trust 
and agency expenditures. 
The balance of the total, over 


54,000,000, was used for capital ex- 
penditures. The city purchased and 
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improved public park lands with $1,701,595. 
Long Beach today has 16 parks with a total of 
718.39 acres. Appropriations were also made of 
$231,770 for the municipal air port; $169,246 for 
the fire department; $41,756 for public library 
land, buildings, and furniture; $57,258 for police 
and fire stations and sites for new buildings: 
$104,006 for police, fire and recreation depart- 
ments; $43,010 for city yard sites; $37,258 to- 
ward municipal auditorium; $22,922 for public 
comfort stations; $13,624 for animal shelter: 
$70,274 for harbor dredging; $95,853 for com- 
munity and isolation hospitals; and $282,826 
for sewage disposal plants, sites, and equipment. 


Out of this sum $1,133,676 was also spent 
for purchase of lands and to make extensions of 
service for the city-owned water department. 
Another $239,297 was spent for building retain- 
ing walls and walks in Bluff Park, a public park 
in Long Beach, bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

Cash rovalties received by the city represent 
only a part of the direct benefits to tax-pavers 
from the city’s oil lands at Signal Hill. When 
the lands were leased for oil development, the 


An attractive outside 
feature of the 


corridor around the building is a 
3-Story structure in Houston that houses The 


Texas Co. headquarters force for the southwest 
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city retained the right to all natural gas pro- 
duced over and above that required for fuel in 
the field. 

This was a considerable item, for the Long 
Beach field yields a high gravity oil and in the 
early days and years of development had ex- 
tremely high gas pressures. The abundance of 
natural gas from the city’s wells led to munic- 
ipal ownership of the distributing system. Prior 
to the discovery of oil at Long Beach, and in 
fact into 1922, the domestic rate for natural gas 
in the city was $1 per thousand cubic feet. After 
considerable agitation it was reduced to 85 
cents. Ilowever, the city was able, with its own 
fas production, to establish a rate of 50 cents to 
domestie users and a 15-cent rate to industrial 
consumers. During the fiscal year 1924-25 the 
city sold and transmitted nearly 8,500,000,000 
cubic feet, as compared with 1,300,000,000 
cubic fect sold in 1920, before oil was discov- 
ered. 

With a source of cheap fucl, Long Beach pre- 
sented an attractive picture to industrial con- 
cerns and the city’s growth as a center of com- 
mercial activity dates from the discovery of oil. 
The following figures show the growth in the 
number of industrial concerns in the city in the 
number of employes, the payroll and invested 
capital of the companies: 


Em- 

Year Industries ployes ° Monthly Invested 

Payroll Capital 
i ar ret 51 364 $25,000 $1,326,000 
. |): Ee See aber 94 1,046 70,000 3,229,000 
BOGE  seewcksacccs 165 4,250 750,000 18,000,000 
BGO xpesessese ne 216 5,750 861,000 26,500,000 
Md cotinececoao we 15,000 2,000,000 75,000,000 


[estimates vary but conservative figures place 
the number of industries directly connected or 
affiliated with the oil industry as between 75 and 
80 per cent of the increase in industries from 
1914 to 1927. The sharp rise in industrial ac- 
tivity between 1914 and 1921, the year oil was 
discovered, is noteworthy. 

Other statistics, also criteria of a_ city’s 
erowth, include population, bank deposits, bank 
clearings, and volume of building permits. The 
relative importance of these for correlative 
years is shown in the following tabulation, the 
population at present being about 155,000. 









Bank Bank Building 
Year Pop. Deposits Clearings Tlermits 
P9210. cases UBOONG PSSST GSP  vcciceccascenccecevs $1,243,560 
1920 ...... 55,000 $0,497,507 $86,765,729 1,120,130 
RSee. Acussc 89,321 44,055,558 250,496,140 14,041,420 
1923 ......125,000 57,409,974 432,151,551 23,679,830 
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During 1924 more large buildings were com- 
pleted than in any single year of Long Beach 
history. Permits during the year had a value 
of $20,601,300, or an average of $1,700,000 per 
month. In the same year a school building pro- 
gram of nearly $5,000,000 was voted by the 
people. 


Long Beach, because of its accessibility to sea- 
board and the other southern California oil 
fields, almost from the beginning was the Oil re- 
fining center of California. More refineries are 
located here and in the immediate vicinity to- 
day than at any other point in the state. There , 
are 20 plants with a total daily capacity of near- 
ly 450,000 barrels of crude oil. 


This activity meant much in the growth of 
the town. One oil company alone spent $6,000,- 
000 in expansion at Long Beach in 1926 and 
modernization of other plants in the area main- 
tained payrolls at a high level long after con- 
struction of original equipment had slowed 
down. 


Crude oil and refined products shipped from 
the Long Beach and Los Angeles harbors made 
the harbor projects self-supporting from the 
very start. The Long Beach municipal harbor, 
although originally started in 1909, was recon- 
structed and developed along U. S. Government 
approved plans in 1924. 


In 1926 the total tonnage for the year, in- 
cluding incoming and outgoing shipments, was 
1,072,900 tons, with a value of $10,980,000. Of 
the outgoing cargoes, 526,000 tons, valued at 
$6,784,000, was mostly oil. The next commod- 
ity of importance was lumber, with 53,500 tons, 
worth $1,907,000 shipped. During the same 
year a total of 827 ships entered or left the har- 
bor. 


‘ROSS value of all cargoes for the fiscal year 
1933-34 was $49,028,332. The net regis- 
tered tonnage in all shipping in the year was 
2,832,581 and 2242 vessels were in and out of 
port in the period. 


In addition to the commercial value of the in- 
dustrial activity resulting in the Long Beach 
area from development of oil at Signal Hill, 
there has been a direct cash return to farmers 
and landowners from royalties and land rentals. 
Much of this money, which from discovery until 
Jan. 1, 1936, amounted to approximately $92,- 
600,000, was paid to the owners of town lots in 
the Long Beach field. This area is a foremost 
example of town-lot drilling and it is not an un- 
common sight to find a well drilled on a piece 
of property not much more than big enough to 
hold the derrick. 


A large part of this additional income is re- 
flected in the increased bank deposits, building 
permits, bank clearings, and industrial activity, 
but an annual revenue of nearly $6,610,000 in 
the form of royalties also had a tremendous ef- 
fect on the city’s social life. 
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National Bank of Tulsa 


“THE OIL BANK OF AMERICA”’ 


in the ground owned by a liar.”” That was back 
in the horse and buggy days when Dobbin 
backed away from the new-fangled gasolene contrap- 
tions and his master backed away from oil investments. 


a \" oil well,””» Mark Twain once defined, “‘is a hole 


But even wildcat adventurers had to have capital 
to operate and it was only natural that oil operators 
seek their financial assistance in places where bankers 
did not back away from oil loans. 


When Oil was discovered in Oklahoma, Tulsa be- 
came one of those places. The bankers did not back 
away, but studied the oil business and welcomed oil 
paper. The oil operators could develop their prop- 
erties. It followed then, quite naturally, that these 
same operators should use a portion of their profits 
derived from their developments to organize a me- 
dium through which they could provide easier and 
more adequate short term financing for both them- 
selves and other operators. They organ- 
ized banks. The oil industry, then as now, 
needs a banking service which under- 
stands the business. 


















dations of the National Bank of Tulsa Building that 
gave that financial institution the title of ‘The Oil 
Bank of America,’”’ but rather upon the fact that it 
was organized by oil men, many of them operators, 
who understand its every phase and have built its 
services around these various needs. Officers and 
directors, many of them, started in and grew up 
with the industry. As operations spread to other 
areas, sometimes hundreds of miles from Tulsa, this 
bank remained one of the key points in oil financing 
because it knew the oil business in its various rami- 
fications and knew how to satisfy it. 

Yes, the oil industry has changed since Mark 
Twain wrote his definition of an oil well. Today, it 
is the second largest in the country and its financing 
requires sharp attention to many details. Banking 
must keep pace with its developments. Clients, to- 
day avail themselves of the services of the bank’s 
own petroleum engineers, its property 
appraisers, and its legal staff. These men, 
too, have been trained in the oil indus- 
try. They can evaluate property, an- 
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“I want to develop some oil land I’ve alyze its potentialities and file factual 
got,” said a man recently. “I came to Rae] reports on which the officers and directors 
this bank because it is an oil bank; I ag can base their decisions, quickly, fairly 
wouldn’t go to a cattle bank.” That : eta and accurately. 
chance remark hits the nail on the head. wor — It is such service that has given the 

It is not upon the legend that workers J} ay National Bank of Tulsa the title of ‘“The 
actually struck oil while laying the foun- 7 ee i] + Ae Oil Bank of America.” 
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Outstanding as a landmark in Tulsa, is the 22 story 
home of ‘‘The Oil Bank of America.”’ 
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5 This is the story of a big corporation, why it is 
ih big, the extent of its operations, its tradition of 
if leadership and conception of public trust... 
ie 
cig t 
3, j} HE first Indian who sopped his woolen rag in 
ae 4 "T eke floating scum of a Pennsylvania brook and 
an 5 wrung out its oily contents into a bucket had 
He: his entire capital in his two hands. Col. Drake, 
an 4 Billy Smith and the pioneers who followed them had 
aa little besides raw courage and the shirts on their 
a ; backs. They won or lost on a single throw of the dice. 
pike 
cite Yet without their flaming spirit a twelve billion 
i. ; dollar industry might never have been born. With- 
oh ES out the daring of the wildcatter today many great 
# | fields—East Texas among them—might not have 
tf fF been discovered until years later, if at all. To them 
bake and to the enterprise of thousands of independent 


operators in every branch the industry owes much of 
its amazing progress. 


But the first hardy teamster could never have 
built the Iraq pipeline. The spring pole driller was 
sunk if a single well turned out a “duster”. The 
Pithole purchasers owned no storage for a million 
barrels of crude. The skimming plant operators had 
neither the money, knowledge nor technical training to 





invent cracking, hydrogenation or solvent extraction. 
Alone, the hardware emporium that first stocked a 
few gallons of gasoline would never have developed 
the highly organized service of the modern station. 
Barge men on Oil Creek could scarcely have bought 
the rivets for a modern tanker—and their rates were 
plenty high—much less a petroleum navy carrying 
American oil to the ends of the earth. 
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All these things needed capital—billions of it. 
They needed organization and planning, armies of 
employees, expert supervision. With the economies 
of mass production and mass purchasing, prices came 
down. The dollar kerosene of the 80’s sells now for 
around a dime. With lower prices has come wider 
demand, more marketing outlets, more refineries to 
supply them, more crude to feed the stills, more 
business for everyone, large and small units alike. 
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* * * 





Standard of New Jersey is a large corporation. 





The 70-story R.C.A. building at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York : 
’ bale wi aaidenieiangaoince Taian In an industry which, because of the nature of its 








where the executive ojfvices ¢ f the parent con pany are located. ‘ ° ° ° e . e 
operations, is noted for the size of its units, it is one 
The follows oy raed ’ of the largest and most far flung. 
owing eight pages are an advertisement of C S 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) But the greater a corporation the higher should be 
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ILITY of Leadership 


A Large Corporation Owes a Public Trust to the Industry of 
Which It Is a Part As Well As To the Customers It Serves. 
—Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


its standards, the more solemn its obligations. It 
owes a four-fold duty— 


—to its customers, that its products are the best 
that an be made, its prices the lowest consistent 
with reasonable profit, its service uniformly reliable 
and courteous. 


—to its stockholders, that it so manage its affairs 
as to pay a reasonable rate on the capital entrusted 
to it for carrying on its business. 

—to its employees, that it pay them fair wages, 
safeguard them from hazards and, so far as lies within 
its power, cooperate in their efforts to build for future 
security. 

—to its competitors, that it refrain from unfair 
practices, stand firm against being stampeded into 
what it honestly considers unsound action, yet be 


Part of Standard of New Jersey’s new plant at Port Jerome, France. 


background. 





mete tee eee 


willing to forego temporary advantage for the general 
good of the industry. 


* * * 


‘*‘Two Billion Dollars’’ 


The total assets of Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
have been estimated at close to two billion dollars. 
People are often staggered at such a figure and at 
the even larger valuations of other corporations. 


Any business man knows of course that all of this 
True 
enough, a considerable portion must be kept liquid 


is not cash nor readily convertible into cash. 


to purchase crude products and supplies, to pay 
wages, redeem bonds, pay dividends, etc.—not only 
in the United States but in each of the company’s 


200-odd subsidiaries all over the world. 


Crude stills are in the foreground while cracking coils appear in the 
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Equipment of road test car which toured field of Esso Marketers p 
, 


Securities and notes form another portion. 
Inventories are another, claims and accounts re- 
ceivable a third. Half the total assets are in the form 
of production acreage, refineries, steamships, pipe- 
lines, service stations, office buildings and other 
properties. Copyrights, patents, etc. are another 
important item. 


Corporations, Soap Boxes and the 
Depression 


When the life line of business plunges to the 
bottom of the chart, when individuals are wiped out 
and banks fail—that is the time when the soundly 
managed corporation stands forth like a skyscraper 
in astorm. Yet the soap box orators would destroy 
the big corporation or tax it to death for this very 
reason! 


A corporation as such cannot feed on the wealth 
it creates. It does not hoard profits. It is in fact 
only a corporate clearing house, a sort of switching 
tower wherein the flow of money is shunted from the 
incoming tracks to outgoing channels of wages and 
dividends, taxes and purchases of materials. You 
do not create bread and butter for others by destroy- 


icking up samples of Aerotype Esso for road testing to insure uniformity 


ing the plants and factories of a corporation, but by 
helping them run. 


Standard of New Jersey is grateful for the sound 
financial background which enabled it to weather the 
depression as it did. It is thankful that in spite of 
almost non-existent earnings, there was no cut in 
wage scales, little reduction in total earnings of em- 
ployes other than that resulting from the adoption of 
the five-day week, that regular dividend payments 
were continued without interruption—in many in- 
stances the recipients’ only steady means of support. 


* * * 


Some Facts about the Corporation 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) is purely a holding 
company. It has more than 240 subsidiaries and 
affiliated companies in all parts of the world engaged 
in every activity from manufacturing barrels and 
Fullers earth to operating a complete business from 
well to market. 


Its largest 
Standard Oll 
Delaware). 


domestic operating subsidiary is 
Company of New Jersey (inc. in 


The company is owned by 126,090 stockholders 
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with an average holding of 203 shares having a par 
value of $5,075. It has a payroll in excess of 130,000 
and its annual bill for wages and salaries comes to 


$165,700 ,000. 


The company’s margin of profit, never large, has 
been slimmer than that of many small units during 
the depression, due largely to its policy of maintaining 
as far as possible payrolls, wage scales and dividend 
payments. 


Where Its Crude Comes From 


Jersey has three important affiliates in the United 
States supplying it with crude—The Carter Oil 
Company in the Mid Continent, Humble Oil and 
Refining Company in Texas and the Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana. 


The bulk of its domestic crude for its refineries, 
however, comes not from its own wells but from 
purchases made from numerous small producers. 
Last year close to 100 million barrels were purchased 
by the company’s afhfliates in the United States. 


By pumping this flood of money into the oil 
producing country the Jersey company, in common 
with other large purchasing units, has aided in 
stabilizing the market and in providing a needed 
outlet for the wells of producers without adequate 
storage facilities of their own. In the Mid Continent 
area alone The Carter Oil Company during 1935 
and 1936 will have spent 60 million dollars. About 
34 million dollars of this will have been for the 
purchase of crude from royalty interests and others, 
the remainder going to maintenance, operating and 
new development. 


From Well To Refinery 


Pipeline ownership today is widely diversified. 
Individual operators control 85° of the trunk line 
mileage in the United States, Standard Oil Company 
All trunk lines in the Jersey 


(N. J.) affiliates 15%. 





group are common carriers with rates subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Refineries—Their Location 
and Source of Supply 


Jersey’s domestic affiliates operate refineries along 
the eastern seaboard—on: at Everett, Mass., three 
in New Jersey, and one at Baltimore; on the Ohio 
River at Parkersburg, W. Va.; at Baton Rouge, La. 
and in Texas at Baytown, Luling, and Ingleside. 


These plants run an average of 316,885 barrels of 
crude daily—nearly 90% of it from wells in the 
United States. The remainder, brought in by the 
company’s tankers from its properties in Venezuela, 
Colombia and Mexico, is largely for its fuel oil, 
lube oil and asphalt content. 


In Foreign Fields 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) affiliates operate in 
nearly every country on the face of the globe. They 
produce twice as much crude abroad as in the United 
States. Refineries in foreign lands likewise run more 
crude than those of domestic subsidiaries. 


Because of its worldwide operations and _ the 
location of its refining facilities in Canada, Mexico and 
South America as well as the United States, Standard 
of New Jersey is in a singularly disinterested position 
with regard to tariffs and other artificial trade 
barriers. 


One of the 


tant Luft Hansa planes at 


, 
Berlin being serviced. 
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New Inventions, New Markets 


Once there lived a man who worked years to perfect 
his product. When he had finished he sat back 
satisfied. But a month later his competitor came 
out with a better article. Within a year a cheaper, 
more efficient substitute was discovered in the 
synthetic field and his business was wiped out. 


To maintain leadership today an organization 
must be consistently on the lookout for new products, 
new ways of using old ones, better methods of manu- 
facture, of improving quality. And the competition 
is terrific. 


More than a thousand men in the laboratories of 
the Standard Oil Development Company and _af- 
filiated units spend all their waking hours doing just 
that. Chemists, physicists, engineers and technicians 
in half a dozen centers or more on the North American 
continent, and abroad in England, France, South 
America and the Far East, work continually with 
just that one idea before them. And at their elbows 
is the most complete and up to date scientific equip- 
ment available. 


Outstanding in the work of the Development 
Laboratories has been the development of Paraflow, 
a pure hydrocarbon used extensively by independent 
refiners all over the country for improving the cold 
starting properties of motor oils. 
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Jersey’s Selling Organization 
and Where It Operates 


The marketing Organization of Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) covers the world. Containers 
bearing the trade mark have been used as water pails 
by natives on the upper Amazon and beaten into tin 
roofs in deepest India. Motorists and aviators may 
travel anywhere on the globe using the same fuels 





and lubricants they obtained at home. Esso is avail- 
able in 22 countries and FEsso/ube within the borders 
of 45 nations. Stanavo Aviation Gasoline and Oil 
are within reach nearly everywhere an airplane can 
land. Steamships find the company’s bunkering 
facilities at virtually every port of call. 


In the United States Standard is represented by 
five marketing affiliates, the Standard Oil Companies 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Louisiana, Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company and Penola Inc. The first 
four comprise the Esso Marketers group and under 
this name sales efforts in the 18 Atlantic seaboard 
and southern states in which they operate are co 
ordinated. Penola Inc., formerly the Pennsylvania 
Lubricating Company, makes and sells greases, 1: 
field extending into the Middle West with representa 
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tives at Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Men at the Pumps 


Involving as it does personal, intimate, day by 
day contact with the public— a field where individual 
initiative ‘and friendships score heavily, the Fsso 
Marketers have stacked their faith on the independent 
The Marketers 


dealer who owns his own station. 























the yn” 


rograph crews drilling a “‘shot hole” in 


{ 
irching for new pools. (Middle)—A horse drawn 
used in delivery of the company’s products. 
imlined n r tanks ] 4 replaced this type 
transportation. (Richt Heart of the first 
mmercial oil hydrogenation plant in the United 


tates, located in Jersey’s _Bayway Refinery. 





put their products in the hands of the public through 
30,000 stations uniformly identified with the oval 
Esso sign from Maine to Louisiana. 


Naturally, the company prospers only insofar as 
its dealers prosper and so we find— 


1) Free and cooperative advertising aids enabling 
the dealer to advertise his own business at only 
slight cost. 


2) Dealer meetings at which moving pictures are 
utilized to illustrate sales tips and suggestions given 
for increasing profts. 


- 
Fey 


) A monthly dealer publication which presents 
mod 


ern merchandising ideas and product information, 





owned stations for 


4) Training at company 
dealers and their salesmen. 


5) The spending of millions of dollars annually 
by the Esso Marketers on advertising campaigns 
which benefit the dealer. 


6) Identification of the dealer station through 
uniform signs for which the buyer of Esso products 
has become accustomed to look. 
























Wearers of the Trade Mark 


Esso Motor Fuel, improved and re-named 
Aerotype Esso \ate in 1934, has the highest 
anti-knock value of any premium motor fuel 
on the market. Essolene, the company’s 
regular priced gasoline, brought to the public 
for the first time a fuel containing a new 
solvent oil which prevents carbon formation 
and through the dissolving of gum actually 
removes carbon. It is not an upper cylinder 
lubricant but an_ exclusive product with 
patents pending. It is present also in 4ero- 


type Esso. 


Last summer Esso Motor Oil was intro- 
duced—a premium priced product having the 
highest viscosity index of any motor oil in 
the world. It is another step toward a year- 
round oil, requiring only three grades instead 
of the customary six. Essolube, the company’s 
regular priced motor oil, was brought out in 
the summer of 1932 and has since been 
further improved. 


Odds and Ends 


The Fsso line does not stop at gasoline, oil 
and greases. ‘Tires, batteries and accessories 
are important sources of profit to dealers. 
In 1930 Standard of New Jersey became the 
first major marketer to offer tires at service 
stations. The success of this.plan inspired 
the introduction of batteries and battery 
service. Accessories naturally followed and 
today virtually all products required by 
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Revolutionary ty pe of servi- 
center, two of which have 
been erected by Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company, one 
of the Esso Marketers. 
























the motorist are available under one 
roof at the Esso station. 


In the Air 


Under the brand name Stanavo the 
Esso Marketers have been aggressive in 
the development and marketing of 
aviation fuels and lubricants. Of the 
93 successful transatlantic flights 78 
were made on Stanavo and no attempt 
with this fuel in the tank ever failed. 
Amelia Earhart used it from Honolulu 
to San Francisco. The China Clipper 
carried Stanavo in its tanks and many 
large transport companies including 
United Airlines and Pan American Air- 
ways fuel their fleets with Stanavo. 


In the Home 


Essoheat, a new domestic burner fuel 
evolved after three years of laboratory 
research with test work on actual 
burners, was introduced by the Esso 
Marketers two years ago. Hand in 
hand with this domestic heating oil goes 
the Gilbarco oil burner. In the nine 
states in which these were marketed 
last year they outsold the rest of the 
field by official count. 


Specialties 


Petroleum is a generous goddess and 
her gifts flow into human use through 
virtually hundreds of different channels. 
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Two hundred shell stills in excellent condition being dismantled to make way for modern cracking equipment at the company’s Bayway, New 


ct 
Jersey, refinery. 


The Carter Oil Company in the Mid Continent, for A Tradition of Leadership 

example, as well as natural gas subsidiaries in the lacs , a 

. : . ee : . Standard O1 yany (N. J.) is r . é 

East and still other affiliates in the West and South- Standard Oil Company (N. J.) is only one unit in a 
, highly competitive industry. Yet it takes pardonable 

west, manufactures and sells natural gasoline, pro eo, ; 


pride in a record of constructive leadership extending 
over half a century. This tradition has its roots in a 
I we a ww fund of experience going back to the earliest days of 
ndustrial lubricants have become a specialized ao 2. Se aia aries, Bs Aes reenter 
the industry, in an avowed policy to devote all its 
= , hs efforts to maintain throughout the world the best 
now used by National Lead, American Tobacco, products and most extensive services that large re- 
Republic Steel and many other leading industrial sources, modern equipment, expert personnel and 
organizations. The Baltimore and Ohio is among the unceasing industry can provide. 
important customers in the line of railroad lubrication. But modern liners do not move without steam. 
The outstanding testimonial writer for Esso products The lights of a million homes are dead without the 
afloat is the giant NORMANDIE of the French Line. life giving flood of electricity. And the most efficient 
organization must be fired with an ideal if it is to 
maintain leadership. 


pane, butane and pentane. 


field. Developed in the Esso Laboratories they are 


Such is the versatility of petroleum that the same 
crude from which gasoline and grease is derived may 
yield also the bases for medicinal oils such as Mistol customers, its stockholders, its employees and its 
and Nujol, insecticides like the world famous F/it and competitors Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
many of the Daggett and Ramsdell line of cosmetics. remains pledged. 


To this ideal of public trust, of obligation to its 
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ONLY SOUND POLICY 
FOR FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 
IS CO-OPERATION WITH STATES 


By AXTELL J. BYLES 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


HE petroleum 

fundamentally is a _ pio- 

neering industry, con- 
stantly called upon to enter, 
explore, chart, and develop 
new territory. Situations are 
constantly developing for 
which there are no precedents. 
The industry always has been, 
and probably long will be, 
forced to rely upon its own 
initiative, ingenuity, courage, 
and resourcefulness for what- 
ever progress is made. 


industry 


It is easy for those who 
benefit by the pioneer’s accom- 
plishments to _ criticise his 
methods. The seamanship of 
early navigators may have 
been faulty, yet they discov- 
ered a new world. The meth- 
ods of the petroleum industry 
may have been similarly open 
to criticism, yet this industry 
with consistent success has 
supplied an uninterrupted and adequate flow of 
petroleum products. Its operations may never 
have been in strict accord with a _ so-called 
planned economy, yet there is something more 
than mere coincidence in the fact that prices of 
its products have sought constantly lower lev- 
els, while the quality and usefulness of those 
products consistently have increased. 

It is particularly easy to criticise, and even to 
condemn, the petroleum industry because the 
very vastness of its undertaking makes difficult 
solidarity of thought and action within the in- 
dustry and encourages diversity of opinion and 
method. 


Current talk of petroleum shortages usually is 
linked with a suggestion for federal control of 
the petroleum industry. There is no doubt that 
those who advocate government control, or regi- 
mentation, are sincere in their advocacy of the 
conservation of national petroleum resources; 
but there is grave doubt whether this desirable 
end justifies such means and whether such con- 
trol, with the inevitable catering to political 
exigencies, changing policies and personnel, and 
other inherent difficulties attending government 
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administration of business, 
would accomplish this purpose. 

If one views the subject ob- 
jectively it may be seen that 
there is here a question of de- 
marcation between purposeful 
pioneering and political ex- 
perimentation. There is a vast 
difference between the _at- 
tempts of this industry to pio- 
neer methods of converting 
natural resources into useful 
products, and the attempts of 
government to regiment a far- 
flung industrial undertaking 
into accord with theories of 
political economy new to this 
country and not entirely suc- 
cessful in others. 


No one questions the impor- 
tance of conserving national 
petroleum resources. In fact, 
the petroleum industry itself 
is deeply concerned, because 
perpetuation of the nation’s 
petroleum supply is essential to perpetuation of 
the industry itself. Indeed, the industry has 
shown something more than a theoretical inter- 
est in petroleum conservation by putting prac- 
tical conservation efforts into effect. The ac- 
complishments of the industry in finding and de- 
veloping new producing areas, in prolonging 
their productive life, in restoring old oil fields 
to production, in finding new producing horizons 
at deeper levels, and in increasing and balanc- 
ing the proportion of refined products obtained 
from a given amount of crude oil to meet vary- 
ing demands constitute real progress. Why jet- 
tison this rich cargo of accomplishment merely 
to expedite a dangerous voyage to new and 
strange ports? 

There is inherent in this situation not only 
the future of the petroleum industry and the 
welfare of the people who use its products, but 
also the relationship between the petroleum in- 
dustry and government, as well as between all 
industry and government. 

Now pending in Congress are bills which, if en- 
acted, would transfer from private management 
and operation to federal control the petroleum 
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and other industries, It is no great distance from 
a system of federal licensing, which ignores both 
local self government and states’ rights, to a fed- 
eral board supervising industrial operations, and, 
finally, to a well-established, superfluously-man- 
ned, inefficient and overly-expensive bureau- 
cracy. No one who has been in a position to study 
the effect of such direct governmental control 
upon industries over which such control already 
is exercised could look forward to extension of 
that control with any degree of confidence. 


The petroleum industry has proved by its rec- 
ord of service that it is a vast undertaking which 
serves every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try 24 hours a day. Despite common report, it 
has not profited unduly from its operations, its 
net profits through the years having been con- 
siderably less than the tax revenues government 
has derived from and through its services. 


The petroleum industry has sought the en- 
couragement, support, and aid of the govern- 
ments of the oil-producing states, for practical] 
methods of conserving an essential natural re- 
source which has become the very life-blood of 


the present machine age. The industry 
has pioneered and_ perfected its methods 
to a point of high efficiency and _ mini- 


mum waste. It has developed the nation’s petro- 
leum reserves to a point where it now is possible 
to say that, so far as the mind of man can run, 
there is no danger of a shortage in the supply of 
essential petroleum products. Proved oil re- 
serves, unexplored areas, and readily available 
substitute sources, afford both assurance and in- 
surance of an adequate supply of petroleum 
products at reasonable prices for generations, 
and probably for centuries. 


The need of the present, and of the immediate 
future, is for government co-operation, not gov- 
ernment control. In fact, there is no power un- 
der the federal Constitution for the federal gov- 
ernment to control either the production of oil, 





which is mining, or the refining of petroleum 
products, which is manufacturing. That power 
is reserved to the states. Several states already 
are co-operating through the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact approved by Congress in 1935. It is hoped 
that all oil producing states will adhere to the 
compact. Without establishing a bureaucracy, 
this compact permits conservation without de- 
stroying competition. 


HIS industry needs from government nothing 

beyond that which any American industry has 
a right to expect. It asks of oil-producing states 
co-operation in observance of the Interstate Oil 
Compact. It asks and receives from the federal 
government the assistance of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, as a competent fact-finding agency, in 
ascertaining how much crude oil should be pro- 
duced to meet national need, and in making such 
information available to the oil producing states. 
It asks that the federal government exercise con- 
trol over petroleum imports when and as neces- 
sary to hold them in proper ratio to domestic pro- 
duction. It asks, finally, that the federal govern- 
ment rigidly enforce federal laws prohibiting 
the shipment in interstate and foreign com- 
merce of oil produced in violation of state law. 


The experience of this industry indicates that, 
now and in the future, it should be permitted by 
government to exercise and to enjoy without in- 
terference all the rights of American citizens 
acting alone or together in legitimate business 
undertakings. It believes that government 
should cease measuring the prosperity of any 
industry by the extent of tax revenues which can 
be wrung from it. It believes further that gov- 
ernment should conduct its own operations with 
such soundness of policy, efficiency and economy 
that its citizens may not be deprived either of 
their opportunity of private employment or their 
just fruits of their labor. 








Could not catch the rum runners but can gasoline shippers 
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From present geological knowledge, the U. 8S. Geological Survey classes almost one-half the area of the country for 


possible oil deposits. 


Outside of the Atlantic Coast States north of Florida and Minnesota and Wisconsin, it classes 
most of the rest of the country as unfavorable but not impossible. 


Present fields cover a small part of the “possible” area 
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need of petroleum supplies—although the 

date of exhaustion has been forecast many 
times in the past—is actually being pushed 
farther and farther into the future. 

Even the known reserves of petroleum in 
proven oil fields in this country, which is much 
more efficient than keeping the oil in storage 
in tanks above the ground, are larger now than 
for many years. They alone constitute a 15 
year supply at the present rate of consumption. 


But this is only a small part of the actual 
supply of oil in the ground. Because of the tre- 
mendous expense of locating new oil supplies 
in advance of any definite need for them, the oil 

,companies can keep only a certain distance 
ahead of demand, in opening new oil fields. 


Even under these conditions, the exploratory 
operations of the oil companies the past ten 
years have opened up a new known supply under- 
ground which is larger than the amount of 
petroleum that has actually been taken from 
the ground in existing fields during that period. 





"Pincea day when this country might be in 


In addition, many more years of future supply 
are believed, from the experience of the industry 
in the past, to underlie the present known oil 
fields and there are millions and millions of 
acres in this country of land which is classified 
as possible oil bearing yet to be explored. 
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Ample Oil Supply for the Future 


The oil industry’s operating methods are con- 
stantly improving, allowing the companies to 
go at greater depths into the ground to recover 
oil commercially and the development of the 
science of locating structures underground 
favorable to the accumulation of oil deposits 
allows the search for entirely new oil territory 
to be made with greater chances of success than 
in the past. 


In addition to this, the oil industry already, 
looking way into the future, has explored and 
surveyed thousands of square miles of oil shale 
beds in the western part of our country and beds 
of low grade coal and lignite, from which motor 
fuel and other oil products can be supplied to 
meet the nation’s needs for hundreds of years. 


The development of these reserves does not 
wait upon the exhaustion, or even great diminu- 
tion, of our liquid petroleum reserves; but only 
upon a price for oil products which will allow 
the extraction of oil from this shale, coal and 
so on by present known commercial methods. 
And the costs of these methods of recovery are 
continually being lowered through research. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that this 
country did need to go outside its own confines 
to look for oil supplies, it is logical to assume 
that it would first arrange for sources in 
countries of North and South America. Here 
large supplies exist. Mexico and South Ameri- 
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can countries are believed to have oil reserves, 
based upon exploratory work to date, of over 
13,000,000,000 barrels, about equivalent to our 
known underground reserves as at present es- 
timated. 

Some years ago, oil companies of this country 
did a good deal of work in Mexico and South 
American countries preparatory to developing 
oil reserves there extensively. They slowed up 
on these efforts, however, when great new 
fields were found in the United States. There 
is every reason to believe, however, that large 
and at present entirely unknown oil fields exist 
in unexplored sections of these countries. 

While our neighbor to the north never has 
produced large quantities of petroleum and does 
not have any large reserve in known supply 
in the ground, there is in Canada an area of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 square miles containing 
sands running to 100 feet in thickness, from 
which it is estimated that amounts of oil can 
be recovered of from 100,000,000,000 to 250,- 
000,000,000 barrels, many times present known 
oil reserves of the world. 


OMING back to our own country again, the 

operating methods of the oil industry have 
improved in recent years in eliminating losses in 
handling oil at all stages, in recovering valuable 
products from otherwise waste gases, in making 
it possible, in the refining of petroleum, to secure 
greater yields of the products in good market 
demand and to cut down the volume of those 
refined for which there is little demand. The 
result of all this is that the experts believe we 
will need to use a smaller volume of crude pe- 
troleum in the future than we are now taking 
from the ground, to supply even a larger de- 
mand for motor fuel and other products. 

Considering all the factors above mentioned, 
the supply of material suitable for motor fuel 
and lubricants runs so far into future genera- 
tions that one would rather bet on the harnessing 
of some entirely new power energy than on the 
exhaustion of the supply for our-present types 
of engines. 

Considering in detail known reserves of oil 
in the ground in the U. S., these are larger now 
than they were ten years ago, despite the fact 
we have taken out over 8,500,000,000 barrels 
of this unreplenishable resource during the 
period from 1925 to 1935. The reason for this 
is that considerably more oil, in reserves in en- 
tirely new fields, was discovered in that period 
than was withdrawn. 

Scientists in the oil industry with undoubtedly 
the greatest knowledge on the subject of any 
persons in the country, recently made a survey 
of our oil reserves for the American Petroleum 
Institute, which is the general organization in- 
cluding all branches and phases of the oil in- 
dustry. They reported estimated proven re- 
serves as of Jan. 1, 1935, as 12,177,000,000 bar- 
rels. We are using crude petroleum today at 
the rate of 919,500,000 barrels a year. 

Another survey of known oil reserves made 
some 18 months ago by a committee of Congress 


investigating the oil industry placed the reserves 
at 13,360,000,000 barrels. 
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Estimating how much oil remains in the 
ground in this country has been indulged in by 
the government scientific bureaus and outside 
agencies ever since the importance of an ade- 
quate oil supply was recognized. Looking back 
many years, and in the light of our present 
knowledge of the oil supplies that have actually 
been discovered, it seems strange that these es- 
timates of the known oil supply have never been 
for more than 15 or 20 years. Frequently the 
time of “‘exhaustion’’ has been placed at such 
a few years ahead as to cause alarm outside of 
those in the oil industry, who would, in fact, 
have the most to lose through exhaustion of the 
nation’s oil supply. 

Frequently these reports which purported to 
show the country’s supply of oil would last only 
a relatively few years, were discredited within 
a short time after they were made by the dis- 
covery of large new oil fields, to that time en- 
tirely unknown. From a historical perspective 
it is highly significant that, with the demand for 
petroleum products growing in this country at 
an amazing rate, as it has for the past 20 years, 
new reserves have been found which have more 
than taken the place of the oil withdrawn from 
the ground, great as was its volume. 

For instance, in the 10-year period from Jan. 
1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 1935, a total of 8,690,000,000 
of barrels of oil was produced, and over 13,000,- 
000,000 barrels of new oil were discovered. 

An accompanying table lists by states and 
districts the estimated oil reserves in Known 
fields which make up the total of 12,177,000,000 
barrels which the oil industry’s authorities re- 
cently estimated for the institute. The report 








Estimated Proven Petroleum Reserves in 
Known Fields of U. S. as of Jan. 1, 1935* 
(Current report of American Petroleum Institute) 
(Millions of Barrels) 
RAR GRCRN TREES bsecic edo canccdeciscadasiadcassatinuaeed 3,500 
Rocky Mountain States: 
WUE OMIM NEEM oe son nitnyasiathascanadsundoosea tease 250 
MEINERINONS oogclh sinc Cactnciuvenenieiuess antes 60 
CURT NANED x 5siciedaundanthascasadanainuaunasenee 12 
— 322 
Central and Southern States: 
New Mexico (Southeastern) ........ 35 
FMRI 6 breast cncyucas ks senaenaweaeaasdeueaneceen 5.500 
CRUE NN TNOUIENI yicca cosfan vee tcvaanecs senawancskecndans 1,200 
MIND Sosa ir gaara ckccancagdadencdiuc wad saieon 40( 
PN 5 eo icowcdaciindecactadewe agiaanatieds 75 
NGrth LOUisiaWa. ..éiciccccccccscscccsscecsss 55 
COGSCAE “EOUSSIRING. cinsic cic ccanciescrcescens 320 
—_ 7,900 
Eastern States: 
RE RRNA MIN saci A tulad to aad Sods cawsacacusdaness 35 
NINOS acgiiod ices ida uacisansassiessaauaseuen 5 
PEE ON 9a escorts sanvycaodeeceuengaincesecaanest 35 
Se ener ERE Eemrtn nae Chae re hte? 45 
PO ahs core cen tccccisckseewuvexessus eaxaks 40 
APRMO oiate tal agetidantiasudonatbeleabiadaamtigen 30 
Pte RU RUAN ENEIN oc 50sdacedsnsadatecensaasasecases 240 
WOME VE EIEEED> << ciadacancécanccccndeccsaxeccens 25 
455 
Total United States cc ccivccscccccccccsdcassi 12,177 
*A few states with very small reserves have been 
omitted. 
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of the committee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute comments as follows on the preparation 
of this estimate: 

“In preparing these estimates, careful con- 
sideration was given to data obtained from 
numerous reliable sources, particular weight 
being attached to estimates made by men es- 
pecially familiar with the various fields or dis- 
tricts. These data had already been gathered 


and analyzed through a period ranging from. 


several months to several years. 

“These estimates represent petroleum which 
may be extracted by ordinary current methods 
of production under prices prevalent on Jan. 1, 
1935. They do not include an indeterminate 
quantity of oil left in the ground by present pro- 
ducing methods, but which may be extracted 
by advanced methods of production, such as 
water drive, under prices higher than those 
existing in 1935. 

“During the nine months since Jan. 1, 1935, 
new discoveries and some notable extensions 
of fields already discovered have greatly in- 
creased the known underground reserves. Up 
to the present time (September) in excess of 
40 new fields have been discovered this year. 
Although it is not yet possible to make accurate 
estimates of these new reserves, it is safe to 
say that they will probably total well over 1,- 
250,000,000 barrels for the year.” 


HE reader must keep in mind that these es- 

timates cited above of known reserves apply 
only to oil fields where actual drilling has 
already produced oil in commercial quantities 
and also where drilling has been extensive 
enough to give the scientists of the oil companies 
knowledge of the outlines of the field so that 
its underground reserve could be estimated. 
It is surprising how accurately the limits of an 
oil pool perhaps almost two miles beneath the 
earth’s surface can be estimated from evidence 
gained through drilling wells and through 
geological information in the hands of the oil 
companies. The thickness of the sand bearing 
the oil is definitely established and also the 
nature of the sand as to its porosity and so on, 
so that the amount of oil in the pool can be 
accurately gauged. 

Striking as is the total volume of oil taken 
from the ground in this country since the be- 
ginnings of the oil industry, it has all come 
from fields which, in surface area, cover only 
a minute portion of the total area of the U. S. 
In the state of Texas, for example, where the 
most new oil fields have been discovered in 
recent years, the surface outlines of these pools 
cover very small areas indeed, on an ordinary 
sized map of the state. 

No one who has studied conditions under 
which oil is located would be willing to state 
that great volumes of oil will not be found in 
this country, the presence of which is as yet 
entirely unknown. Yet, in sizing up our oil 
supply, no estimate can be made at all of this 
volume, in the second classification of our study 
of the oil supply of the future. 

One sage of the industry many years ago was 
wont to point out that, on this hemisphere, oil 
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had been discovered in the temperate zones, 
that is the areas where population was the 
greatest, sparse as that might be in some South 
American countries, and where man’s activities 
of all kinds were largely confined. 


A study of the oil fields of the world will show 
that they generally are located near the 
established trade routes. In other words, the 
fields have been discovered in the sections of 
the world’s areas where they are most accessible 
to supply the need for oil to various nations, 


and where exploration for oil would most logic- 
ally be made. 


It remains to be seen what oil reserves will 
be discovered, not only in the U. S. and its pos- 
sessions, but over the world generally, when 
the need arises and exploration is carried on 
under conditions less favorable for men to work 
and live than those conditions under which 


present oil fields for the most part have been dis- 
covered. 


Regarding the likelihood of oil reserves in 
this country in at present entirely unknown 
fields, the authorities who made the recent report 
for the Institute stated: 


“Large areas within the U. S., underlain by 
sedimentary rocks, are only partly explored for 
oil reserves; whereas the areas already explored 
by the best current methods are relatively small. 
No satisfactory method has been found for as- 
signing a numerical estimate to the amount of 
oil recoverable from undiscovered deposits. 


“The oil to be discovered in the future is so 
concealed from observation that an estimate 
of ultimate reserves in terms of barrels is ob- 
viously impracticable. However, we do have 
a definite, although incomplete, knowledge con- 
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Shaded area on the chart indicates the volume of proven 
reserves of petroleum in this country as of the dates indi- 
cated, Upper curve is the accumulated total of petroleum 
discovered as of Jan. 1, each year since 1900. Lower curve 
is the actual accumulated production of crude year by year, 
starting in 1900. The widening of the shaded area shows 
how accumulated discoveries less accumulated production 
(known reserves) have been expanding since 1900. (The 
chart is from the American Petroleum Institute’s current 
report on oil supply and demand.) 
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cerning the existence in an important part of 
these slightly explored areas of extensive de- 
formation in sedimentary rocks which are pro- 
ductive in neighboring districts, of deeper 
prospects, and of geologic factors which are 
favorable to the occurence of oil. 

“This gives reason to expect that ample dis- 
coveries will be made to meet national require- 
ments for a period of indeterminate length. 
There is no evidence that discoveries will not 
continue to be made for many years.” 

There are definite factors coming from the 
oil industry’s remarkable improvement in its op- 
erating methods even the past few years, which 
will serve to prolong the period in which our 
crude supply is sufficient for our needs. These 
will insure the further elimination of loss and 
waste in the producing of oil, in refining it into 
motor fuel and other products and in handling 
it in all stages. These improvements also insure 
greater flexibility in refining the crude into the 
particular petroleum products for which there 
is demand and in avoiding the manufacture, in 
large volume, of by-products for which there is 
little market. 

Nowhere is the importance of these factors 
in conserving the nation’s oil supply better 
evidenced than in the development of the art 
of cracking, through which, by the application 
of heat and pressure, a larger proportion of the 
crude oil is turned into motor fuel—the oil in- 
dustry’s principal product—than was the prac- 
tice in the early days of the industry. 

Since the cracking process came into use, 
gasoline recoveries have steadily increased. As 
recently as 1914, only one-sixth of a barrel of 
crude was made into gasoline. By 1926, due 





to the use of cracking processes, 35 per cent of 
the gasoline was turned into motor fuel and 


Shale beds such as are shown in the cliff cover thousands of square miles in Colorado and other Rocky Mountain states, 





today a weighted average of 44 per cent of the 
crude is converted into gasoline. This present 
average of 44 per cent covers all types of refin- 
ing plants, the poorest in operating methods as 
well as the most efficient. As new plants are 
built and existing plants modernized this pro- 
portion of gasoline taken from the crude oil will 
be still greatly increased. 

Cracking alone has produced, since 1920, an 
amount of gasoline which, under former refining 
methods, without cracking, would have required 
6,600,000,000 barrels of crude oil, an amount 
equal to 75 per cent of all the crude produced 
in the past 10 years. This means that, to supply 
the volume of gasoline necessary to run the 
number of cars used in the country over this 
period, this volume of crude would have had to 
be taken from the ground in addition to what 
was actually produced. That this was not done 
represents a conservation step on the part of 
the oil industry—a saving of the nation’s re- 
sources in crude petroleum—the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. It also repre- 
sents the saving of an important amount in 
capital investment that would have been neces- 
sary to produce this additional volume of crude 
oil. 

In other ways also the oil companies have 
learned, through the improvement in their op- 
erating methods, to eliminate loss in the form 
of vapors from oil in storage, to recover gasoline 
from gases formerly lost at refineries, and in 
the increasingly efficient handling of crude and 
its products at all stages, to conserve our oil re- 
sources and push further into the future the 
date at which they will be insufficient to supply 
demand and the nation might be forced to turn 
to substitutes, adequate as these might be. 

In the last decade, also, the geologists and 






a source of motor fuel and other products sufficient to last the country for hundreds of years, if needed to augment or 


take place of liquid petroleum in the ground. Photo by U. S. Navy Air Service 

















geophysicists of the oil companies have eon- 
tributed greatly to the existing knowledge about 
deposits of oil in the ground and where to lock 
for them, so that the likelihood of finding en- 
tirely new reserves underground are greater 
than ever before. Better methods are also 
provided for following up and proving any in- 
dications of the new supplies. 

Production engineers have devised methods 
for greatly enlarging the volume of oil to be 
recovered from oil pools. Improved drilling 
methods make it practicable to go to much 
greater depths, depths to which it was not be- 
lieved possible even a few years ago to go in 
the search for oil. Along with this has gone 
improvement in production methods’ which 
makes it possible to recover oil from the ground 
at depths up to 9000 feet and at much lower 
costs than would formerly have been believed 
possible. Methods such as mining, water-flood- 
ing and so on, have been developed to produce 
volumes of crude from old oil pools when 
ordinary production methods can recover no 
more oil from wells already drilled. 


The legislatures in oil producing states at the 
request of the oil industry now prohibit im- 
proper production practices, which in the past, 
when indulged in by a few operators, were forced 
upon the oil companies to protect their own re- 
serves, and made it impossible to take from 
the ground in those pools all the oil that could 
have been produced under more orderly methods. 

In these and other ways, the improved op- 
erating methods of the oil companies today are 
adding to the nation’s future reserves by in- 
suring that the greatest possible amounts are 
recovered from the known pools and that the 
oil thus recovered is handled in the most ef- 
ficient manner and with a minimum of waste 
at all stages, from the well to the consumer. 

The American Petroleum Institute current 
report discusses but briefly the nation’s oil 
supply in reserve in beds of coal, shale and so 
on, when, as and if needed. It points out that 
coal has already received considerable attention 
as a source of motor fuel in Germany, England, 
France and Belgium, countries which are not 
so blessed by nature as the U. S. in having ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum in the ground. It 
is pointed out that a comparatively new method 
of transforming coal into motor fuel, called the 
hydrogenation method, as practiced in England 
and Germany, would provide an oil equivalent 
of thousands of billions of barrels from coal 
deposits in this country. 

The oil shales of this country are second in 
importance to its coal reserves, according to 
the institute committee, as a source of petroleum 
substitutes. In 1925 a similar report to the 
institute placed our shale reserves at 394 billion 
short tons, from which an estimated 108 billion 
barrels of shale oil could be recovered. 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board reported 
to the President in 1933, that there was at least 
150 years’ supply of motor fuel recoverable 
from reserves of coal, oil shale and lignite, in 
this country, at the 1933 rate of consumption. 

The present report made to the American 
Petroleum Institute thus concludes its discussion 
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ef the supply of petroleum in this country: 

“The magnitude of the proven reserve of pe- 
troleum and of the reserves that may reasonably 
be expected to be discovered in the future, is 
such that there is no indication of any imminent 
danger of a petroleum shortage.” 

On this same subject of oil reserves in this 
country, quotations are given below from various 
authorities, as they were made, a little better 
than a year ago, before the committee from 
congress investigating the industry to determine 
whether there was a need for further federal 
legislation pertaining to oil: 

W.S. Farish, chairman of the board, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey; “I feel that these 
shale and coal reserves are ultimate reserves 
of oil. I have no fear that, in any reasonable 
time in the future, the petroleum industry 
will not be able to supply the essential needs.’’ 

J. Howard Pew, president, Sun Oil Co.; ‘‘Re- 
garding future supplies of oil, frankly I may 
say I feel but small concern, .... ” 

Wirt Franklin, president, Franklin Petroleum 
Co.; ‘““‘We do not know at what time some new 
form of power may be discovered which would 
make useless our petroleum reserves and I 
believe that we should, therefore, not interfere 
with the proper utilization of the present known 
oil for its most valuable uses.”’ 

E. W. Marland, governor of Oklahoma; ‘There 


is a visible, measurable supply of petroleum. 
. Sufficient to meet the demand for 
centuries to come, probably as long as our civ- 


ilization and its necessities for petroleum shall 
exist.”’ 


J. Edgar Pew, vice-president, Sun Oil Co.; 
“Still better and cheaper methods of recovering 
oil will certainly be developed, .... it is 
almost impossible to believe that there is any 
imminent danger of a failure of the oil supply. 
How much more the costs of other methods will 
be will not be known until the falling off of 
present supplies.”’ 


Stanley Gill, consulting engineer, Houston; 
“It would be possible to apply present known 
processes immediately to deposits of oil shale, 
coal, and lignite at prices only slightly above 
those now prevailing, to produce a quantity of 
liquid fuel sufficient to supply domestic require- 
ments for more than 6000 years at the 1933 
rate of consumption.’’ 


H. F. Sinclair, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Consolidated Oil Corp.; ‘“‘It is my opinion 
that we have and will have plenty of oil for 
future generations and for national defense. 
I think that the devices of deeper drilling and 
repressuring by water, and so forth, can be done 
at a cost of production that will not be ex- 
orbitant for the American people to pay.”’ 
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Exploratory operations of oil companies located numerous sources of new oil supply in 1935 alone, in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana, as shown by the dots on the map, from Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey's) publication, The Lamp 
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The Supply Industr 


When an oil field comes in there grows up almost overnight a long row 
stores and warehouses and yards better known as “‘oil field supply row” Ww 
everything but food and clothing can be bought, and some times even the clothin 
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This picture ts of this famous row at the edge of Oklahoma City wh 
that field was at its height in 193 Wells drilling to more than 6,000 feet. 


called for much equipment and extra heavy. During this pertod sales « 


production equipment from the above row ran as high as §2,500,000 a mont! 


with some stores on this street carrying inventories as high as $1,000, 
during the peak demand. 


This street, like hundreds of others all over the country the past 76 yea 


was dedicated to oil conservation, to the most efficient drilling and pr < s 
of oil that man can devise. 


This and the following four pages are an advertisement of the American Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Assoc 


Wit 
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vand Oil Conservation 


@ Theoil field equipment supply industry grew up with the oil industry. 
It started with the beginning of commercial oil production in 1859 and 
in as equally a small, shoe-string way. 


History does not record who sold the tiny drilling equipment to 
Colonel Drake for putting down the first well but that man started 
the oil field supply business which grew as the wells drilled increased, 
until today it employs directly in the manufacture and distribution of 
supplies more than 30,000 people, according to conservative estimate. 


And the products that they make mount in sales to some $300,000,000 
a year. 


Back of this army of people is a still larger army that works part 
time on oil field equipment— in fact it is hard to tell where one army 
leaves off and the other begins. This secondary army is employed in 
the steel mills of the country 5.6% of whose tremendous total output 
is taken by the oil industry, employed in the pipe and rolling mills, 
in the many fabricating plants and in factories that make thousands 
of the many items used in oil production, transportation and refinery, 
even down to screw drivers and nails and tacks. This secondary army 
is employed in many electrical establishments, rubber plants, lumber 
yards and mills, valve and fitting plants, in fact in most of all the 
different kinds of manufacturing establishments in the country. 


A better illustration of what the oil field supply business is that 
we not only help to drill wells but to build the towns and cities of the 
oil field. Wecan and do outfit whole towns from light plant to water 
works and sewage system and then the buildings and homes. For 
towns have to be built to develop oil fields. 





row Of 


This army of supply runs into large figures. The only estimate as 

pee to its size seems to be that made by the International Petroleum 

her Exposition management for its world wide petroleum exposition this 

D feel, coming May at Tulsa, Okla., and that is some 14,000 manufacturers 

ra a and companies make and sell equipment and supplies of some kind 

90,001 to the entire oil industry. The Exposition says there are more but at 
least they have the names of this number. 


] ° 
warner 


ducing The American Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Association 
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represents more particularly those who furnish the equipment for 
production, pipe lines and considerable to the refineries and some to 
the marketing departments. This association, organized at the in- 
auguration of the late codes, numbers close to one thousand members 
and includes the larger companies. 


The association's members have factories and represent factories 
in all parts of the United States whose total payrolls run into many 
millions. And it has distributing points and offices and the much 
famed oil field stores, wherever oil is produced. 


We equipment men are of the oil industry and in the industry 
but, with an occasional exception perhaps, not owned by any oil 
companies. We see the industry therefore intimately but in a different 
way than an officer or employe of an oil company. 


From this somewhat outside or unbiased vizwpoint, we can testify 
as to the great freedom of competition within the industry, as to its 
square dealing, as to its successful efforts to reduce costs and prices to 
the public and to improve quality. 


We know of the competition because of the thousands of men 
and companies our sales engineers must call on to make their sales. 
We know of some of the secrets of individual companies, closely guarded 
against other oil companies, where we may be called in to help with an 
equipment problem. We know of the battle to drill leases quickly 
because of the demands made on us for train loads of material, delivered 
even before it is made, and how one company will insist that its orders 
have priority over other companies, so great is the need for their haste 
in drilling. 


We also know of their success in reducing costs for we have worked 
with them and they with us to that desirable end. In fact in many 
cases it is difficult and even impossible to separate our work from theirs. 


Thousands of improvements have been made by oil field equipment 
men and oil company men since the day that Colonel Drake put his 
first well down 69.5 feet (they drill them more than 10,000 feet today) 
with a 6 horse-power steamboat engine, and casing of brass tubing. 


Thousands of improvements have been made since | 860 when the 
first suction bailer was devised, by whom history does not say, and 
cast iron bearings began to be substituted for wooden bearings that 
had been lubricated with tallow. 


Then followed a thousand and one improvements and gadgets and 
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major engineering achievements, from the first gas engine adapted for 
oil field work through the introduction of all steel derricks, of rotary 
drilling, diesel engines and electrically driven equipment. 


Our business, like the producing of oil itself, has been filled with 
romance. Our industry is full of stories of poor men and boys, un- 
educated men, tramping into an equipment man’s place of business 
with an idea or a sample of his brain child that has made a worthwhile 
contribution to the industry's efficiency. Some of the stories are funny, 
some make you want to weep and others are just sheer luck. 


We do not want to give the impression that there has not been 
organized, able research which has been productive of great things for 
the industry. Such research on which the oil supply field has spent 
millions is taken as the regular function of business these days. But 
in addition to this organized effort on the part of the manufacturer, we 
have been the funnel into which has been poured thousands and | 
thousands of ideas thought of by all sorts of people in all sorts of 
places and callings. There has been much romance in the coming of | 








these and more in working the good ones out. 


The big development in oil field equipment and the technique of 
its use, is given in the report of the Board of Directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute, rendered to the membership at the annual meeting 
at Los Angeles last November. This report, entitled ‘‘American 
Petroleum Industry—A Survey of the Present Position of the Petroleum 
Industry and its Outlook Toward the Future’’ says of field equipment, — 








“No discussion of the supply of crude petroleum is complete 
without consideration of advances in drilling and production practice. 
Methods of drilling for and extracting oil have been so greatly improved 
that there is little doubt that their almost universal application is 
resulting in the recovery of a far greater part of the total store of oil 
than the methods of the past. It is noteworthy that the greatest ad- 
vances in production technology have been made in the last 15 years, 
and today technical improvement is continuing at an accelerated 
rate.” 


‘In the practical field, the industry has attacked with the greatest 
thoroughness the problem of deeper and faster drilling. Variety and 
efficiency of drilling tools have made it possible successfully to penetrate 
formations which formerly all but defeated the efforts of the driller. 
Improved coring devices make it possible to obtain complete sections 
of the rocks penetrated and to determine with increasing precision the 


aa 
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location of possible reservoirs. Devices for surveying and determining 
inclination of wells have made it possible to drill straighter holes, and 
thus reduce wear on equipment and frequently to prevent loss of wells. 
Intensive studies of the composition of drilling fluids have greatly aided 
in the control of wells and the prevention of blow-outs. These and 
many other improvements have enabled the industry to find sands 
which with cruder methods frequently escaped detection, and to explore 
to increasing depths in search for lower sands and new pools. 


‘‘In every step connected with the drilling and finishing of wells 
the advances made in the design and manufacture of equipment have 
more than kept pace with the requirements of the driller. Not only are 
the major units—such as derricks, boilers, and pumps—of much 
heavier design and manufacture, but all forms of tubular material have 
reached a standard of strength and reliability that permits the reaching 
of greater depths without failure of equipment. It may be safely stated 
that equipment now available is capable of drilling to depths of 15,000 
ft. whenever the industry shall consider wells of such depth com- 
mercially desirable.”’ ; 


‘‘The tendency of oil-producing methods in use today is to recover 
an increasing proportion of the oil originally contained in the reservoir. 
Flowing wells are regulated to limit the amount of energy used to 
extract each barrel of oil, thus conserving reservoir energy to be utilized 
in further extraction. Mechanical improvements in equipment for 
pumping permit the lifting of oil from increasingly greater depths. 
Loss of production by the gradual sealing of the oil sands, and by many 
other factors that develop during the operation of wells, has been 
materially reduced by new methods-— and this has resulted in the 
salvage of large quantities of oil. 


‘‘The proper handling of oil at the surface is now a totally-enclosed 
process. The old methods of open production and storage are obsolete 
except as to heavy oils produced with little or no accompanying gas.” 


The equipment supply men look to just as glorious a future for 
the oil industry asin the past and tosucha future thesupply men pledge 
their best assistance and cooperation. 


The American Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Association 
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FARM ALCOHOL 


As Motor Fuel Is Promoter’s Dream 


MONG the long list of panaceas which have 
been proposed by politicians recently as one 
of the cure-alls for the rehabilitation of 

agriculture is the plan for the conversion of 
surplus farm products into alcohol for motor fuel 
purposes. 


This alcohol, according to the announced 
plans, is to be blended with gasoline as a meth- 
od for disposal of surplus farm products. Its 
acceptance by the motorist would be forced 
or subsidized by an excessive tax on alcohol- 
free motor fuel, or by laws requiring all sellers 
of motor fuel to accept and blend a certain per- 
centage of alcohol with gasoline. 


This plan, of course, would amount to an in- 
direct subsidy of the farmer and the distiller 
by the government. The same plan in one 
guise or another has been tried in several for- 
eign countries, including Germany, France and 
Italy. In France, for example, the motor fucl 
distributors have not been forced to actually 
blend and sell the alcohol, nor has the motorist 
been forced to use the blended gasoline-alcohol 
mixture. But the distributors have been forced 
to accept and pay for a stipulated quantity of 
alcohol, whether blended or not, the amount be- 
ing calculated from the amount of motor fuel 
sold by each distributor. 


Because of the public’s dislike for alcohol- 
containing fuels and preference for the pure 
hydrocarbon gasoline, this quantity of alcohol 
must be disposed of by the oil companies, almost 
invariably at a severe loss. This amounts to an 
indirect tax on the oil companies for no other 
purpose than the direct support of the distil- 
leries and the farmers, with no other benefit, 
direct or otherwise, to or for any other portion 
of the population. Instead of subsidizing the 
farmer and distiller directly, the government in 
France is levying a tax on one industry alone, 
to enable another industry to develop to an ex- 
tent not warranted nor supported by economic 
principles. 

Nor does the tariff levied on one industry for 
the support of another and uneconomic industry 
end there, wherever the practice is adopted. To 
properly handle the blended fuel redesign of the 
fuel systems of all automotive engines is neces- 
sary. Carburetion of the blend requires a re- 
vamping or replacement of the equipment cus- 
tomarily used for hydrocarbon motor fuels, 
which the automobile using public would have to 
pay for. Uniformity of fuel and functioning of 
carburetor and engine is imperative. Therefore 
all cars must be equipped to handle either one 
fuel or the other. Fitting a car to use alcohol- 
gasoline mixtures makes it unsatisfactory for 
straight gasoline, and vice versa. It would be 
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necessary to supply alcohol-gasoline fuel uni- 
formly over the country, or place an unreason- 
able handicap on all motorists. 


The production of motor fuels from farm 
products, for competition with petroleum gaso- 
line, is uneconomic and impractical from every 
angle. The manufacturing cost is excessively 
high, and even in terms of millions of barrels 
of production per year, no competent manufac- 
turer has claimed that alcohol may be manufac- 
tured at a price that will permit it to compete 
with gasoline. Cost per gallon is estimated at 
from 50 to 60 cents to as low as 10 cents and 
less, the estimates varying with the amount of 
alcohol to be made and of course the cost of raw 
material. 


The production of alcohol from a bushel of 
corn would not be over 2.5 gallons to the bushel 
under most favorable conditions of distilling, 
the authorities say. At present wholesale prices 
for gasoline, and after taking out the cost of 
distilling the corn into alcohol, the amount re- 
maining to the farmer for growing the corn, 
based on today’s motor fuel prices, would be a 
mere pittance. If the distillation of farm prod- 
ucts into alcohol were subsidized, to a point the 
farmer could receive anything like a reasonable 
amount for his corn for this purpose, the cost of 
motor fuel would have to be greatly advanced 
and the farmer himself would pay much more 
for his motor fuel to operate his cars and other 
farm equipment operating on gasoline. 


LCOHOL is also inferior in energy as a motor 
fuel. Its heat of combustion is 85,000 B.t.u. 
per gallon, while an average figure for gasoline 
is about 135,000 B.t.u. per gallon. Road and 
block engine tests have shown conclusively that 
the use of alcohol blends results in an appreci- 
able loss of power output per unit of fuel, entire- 
ly aside from the inconvenience of its use. Scien- 
tists reported to a conference at Dearborn, Mich., 
that the increase in fuel consumption amounts to 
about five per cent, where a blend of 10 per cent 
of alcohol with gasoline is used. 
Converting grain into alcohol to use as fuel is 
a terrific waste of heat energy, according to 
statements of Prof. R. H. Gortner of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It requires 145,000 B.t.u. 
in coal alone to produce one gallon of alcohol 
which contains only about 84,000 B.t.u., it has 
been pointed out. Other authorities say that 
corn burned as fuel in the manner of coal or 
wood is an excellent fuel, and that converting 
it to alcohol is the most wasteful method of 
utilizing it. 
Corn, wheat and other valuable farm grains 
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Table 3 


Crude Oil Necessary to Be Run to Stills 

and Total Crude Oil Supply, 1935-1960, 

Necessary to Meet Estimated Demand as 
Set Forth in Table 2 


(From Current Report of American Petroleum 
Institute) 


Crude Oil 

Run to Stills Crude Oil Crude Oil Requirements 

(Required) Used as Such Total Daily 
Year (Barrels) (Barrels) (Barrels) (Barrels) 
Neon 901,500,000 18,000,000 919,500,000 2,519,000 
RD isncascenssns 1,081,000,000 18,000,000 1,099,000,000 3,003,000 
1945.............. 1,086,080,000 18,000,000 1,104,080,000 3,025,000 
1950...........-. 1,091,800,000 18,000,009 1,109,800,000 3,041,000 
NR cpcctcccacsckes 1,069,930,000 18,000,000 1,087,930.000 2,981,000 
0 1,053,020,000 18,000,000 1,071,020,000 2,926,000 











are the most expensive raw materials to use for 
alcohol for fuel purposes, and their use makes 
hizher the subsidy which must be levied on the 
oil industry and the motorist for the support of 
the distilleries, The most economical raw ma- 
terial for alcohol making is_ black-strap 
molasses, a waste product from sugar produc- 
tion, and practically valueless at present. Laws 
would have to be passed to prevent alcohol for 
fuel purposes being made from anything except 
those farm products which are grown in sur- 
pluses, otherwise the whole stated purpose 
would be defeated and the farmer no better off 
than before. 


Furthermore, the project for relieving the 
farmer has been fostered and pushed by politi- 
cians interested in “doing something”’ for their 
constituents, and passing the load of payment 
to the oil industry and the motorist. Distillers, 
equipment manufacturers and alcohol manufac- 
turers in general have aided in propagandizing 
the voters in support of the idea, since these 
groups have something to sell, something to 
profit by the adoption of the alcohol-gasoline 
idea and forcing it on the people. 


One of the best commentaries on the working 
of the plan is that given recently in NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws, on the result of the use of 





alcohol as fuel for motors in continental Europe. 
Of the advantages, if any, derived from making 
motor fuel from farm products this article says, 
in part, the author being an observer in Europe: 


“A close study of the conditions in the indi- 
vidual European countries shows that the distil- 
lery industry is the chief beneficiary in alcohol- 
blending. Inasmuch as this industry co-operates 
closely with the farmers, it is possible to make 
the political influence of the latter widely useful 
for its own business purposes. 


“Whether the benefit the farmers get from 
their alliance with the distillers is worth what 
it costs them is to be doubted.”’ 


Unquestionable proof of the cost of motor 
alcohol is shown also in the table below, which 
gives costs per gallon for alcohol produced in 
these various countries. Keeping in mind that 
this alcohol was made in countries where living 
standards and therefore wages are much lower 
than in America, these costs throw extremely 
serious doubts on a recent estimate by an Ameri- 
can promoter of the alcohol motor fuel idea, that 
he could make anhydrous alcohol at a cost of two 
cents per gallon, if the demand amounted to 
100,000,000 gallons. Comparison of the amounts 
used in Germany, for example, show that nearly 
46,000,000 gallons were used there in 1934, and 
the cost is 78.8 cents per gallon. The means by 
which this cost could be reduced to two cents per 
gallon on a little more than twice that amount, 
and produced under America’s much higher 
wage rates has not been made clear. 





Displacement of gasoline by alcohol in Europe 


Per Cent Cost 

Gasoline Blend- of Alco- 

Displaced ing Quota hol Cents 
Country by Alcohol Per Cent per Gallon 
Pg | rr 2-3.75 20-40 68.2 
Czechoslovakia ...... 20-25 20-26 57.9 
WEONCE © Seccicciciseiscdes About. 10 10-50 28.8-39.8 
PIIGIRG | ans oscsccsscsics Over 10 10-30 78.8 
PTUR ERTS cicdscccxeccsovs About 20 20 S$i.1 
ONG so2 ch clecdssccasiceses About 1.6 20 50.0 
JUROSIAVIA .....0csiccces About 10 20 39.8 
WANN bases sacesecacsesve About 36 33 1/3-50 35.4 
Pe A he os5s eis cacccsiass 9 15-25 26.6 
SWORE codicsccccsieccdes 3.6 25 $3.3 








Table 2 
Estimated Demand for Motor Fuel and Other Principal Petroleum Products, from Crude 
Oil, 1935-1960 


(From current report of American Petroleum Institute) 


Yield Distillate Yield 
from and Heavy from 
Lubricants Crude Oil Fuel Oil Crude Oil 

Year (Barrels ) % (Barrels ) % 
1935 .... 19,500,000 2.16 347,500,000 38.55 
1940 . 24,030,000 ye yA 390,030,000 36.08 
1945 .... 26,000,000 2.39 356,110,000 32.79 
1950 .... 28,130,000 2.58 321,950,000 29.49 
1955 .... 30,180,000 2.82 289,130,000 27.02 
1960 .... 32,230,000 3.06 260,000,000 24.69 


Kerosine, 
Other Yield Motor Fuel Yield 

Products, from from from 

and Losses Crude Oil Crude Oil Crude Oil 
(Barrels ) % % Year 
140,000,000 15.53 394,500,000 43.76 1935 
148,060,000 13.70 518,880,000 48.00 1940 
150,070,000 13.82 553,900,000 51.00 1945 
152,150,000 13.93 589,570,000 54.00 1950 
151,460,000 14.16 599,160,000 56.00 1955 
151,300,000 14.37 609,490,000 57.88 1960 
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Estimate Demand for Oil Products Until 1960 


supply of petroleum products in this coun- 

try in future years, the authorities in the oil 
industry whose attention was directed to this 
work by the American Petroleum Institute, took 
into consideration various factors that would 
enter into demand for petroleum. 


Among these factors were trend in population, 
the tendency away from the heavier and to 
lighter-weight passenger cars, the development 
of the diesel engine in heavier automotive ve- 
hicles, trend in highway development and also 
trends in markets for other petroleum products 
than motor fuel. 


The average of five estimates as to future 
population, including figures from such sources 
as the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., gave the 
expected growth from 128,000,000 in 1935 to 
146,000,000 in 1960—twenty-five years ahead. 

In arriving at their estimate of automotive 
vehicle registrations in the future, these authori- 
ties secured a number of estimates as to tha 
number of persons per car from 1935 to 1960. 
This estimated number decreased constantly 
from 5.7 persons per car in 1935 to 4.7 persons 
in 1960. 


With forecasts of population already set up 
in five-year periods from 1935 to 1960, and with 
estimates for the same periods of the number 
of persons per car, the authorities estimated pas- 
senger car registrations for these five-year pe- 
riods as follows: 1935—22,400,000; 1940— 
24,900,000; 1945—26,700,000; 1950—28,600,- 
000; 1955—29,800,000; 1960—31,100,000. 

Truck registrations were estimated over the 
same period as follows: 1935—3,600,000; 1940 
—4,300,000; 1945—4,800,000; 1950—5,300,000; 
1955—5,650,000; 1960—6,000,000. 

Total future automotive vehicle registrations 
were arrived at by combining the totals for pas- 
senger cars and trucks as follows: 1935—26,- 


[ SETTING out upon its task of studying 


000,000; 1940—29,200,000; 1945—31,500,000; 
1950—33,900,000; 1955—35,450,000; 1960— 
37,100,000. 


Based upon the trend of engine design, road 
conditions tending toward greater use of cars, 
and other factors the estimated future fuel con- 
sumption per automotive unit was estimated as 
follows: 1935—690 gallons; 1940—730 gallons; 
1945—-720 gallons; 1950—710 gallons; 1955— 
690 gallons; 1960—670 gallons. 


The committee making the report was of the 
opinion that, although the volume of gasoline 
used for other than automotive purposes will in- 
crease in the future, the present proportion will 
remain constant at 90 per cent in all other uses. 
An accompanying table shows the estimated total 
motor fuel demand for five-year periods, from 
1935 to 1960, for automotive vehicles and also 
for such other uses as motor boats, motorcycles, 
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airplanes and industrial uses. In arriving at 
these demand figures, the committee stated, in 
its report to the American Petroleum institute: 

“Extension of the use of diesel engines and 
other probable trends, such as car design, were 
given detailed and careful consideration. Due 
allowances were made to meet possible radical 
changes and new inventions abnormally increas- 
ing utilization efficiency as in super-diesel de- 
velopment, a small exceptionally low-priced car 
and so on. 


“These conditions all carry counterbalances 
affecting demand in that increased efficiencies, 
although they would decrease the unit consump- 
tion, would doubtless so greatly extend the field 
of usefulness and, therefore, the number of units 
as to result in no great modification in the over- 
all demand.” 


The authorities recognized that not all this 
motor fuel would have to come from crude di- 
rect, some of it being supplied by natural gaso- 
line, benzol, smaller amounts recovered from 
hitherto waste gas at refineries and so on. These 
supplies of motor fuel from other than crude 
oil, the committee estimated, should increase in 
the next 25 years as follows: 1935—37,500,000 
barrels; 1940—45,000,000 barrels; 1945—46,- 
000,000 barrels; 1950—47,000,000 barrels: 1955 
— 48,000,000 barrels; 1960—48,000,000 barrels. 


Subtracting the amounts of motor fuel to be 
supplied from other sources than crude oil from 
total motor fuel demand as previously set up, 
the committee for the institute arrived at the 
total of motor fuel demand to 1960 which must 
be supplied from crude oil. The committee then 
proceeded to estimate the demand to 1960 for 
other principal oil products and also to set up 
total crude oil requirements to meet these de- 


mands. These estimates have been consolidated 
in tables 1, 2 and 3 on this and the preceding 
pages. 





Table 1 
Total Motor Fuel Demand 1935-1960 


(From Current Report American Petroleum 
Institute) 


Other Uses, 





Such as 
Passenger Motor Boats, 
Cars, Motorcycles, 

Trucks, Airplanes and 

and Buses Industrial Total 
Year (Barrels) (Barrels) (Barrels) 
Se eccsions 388,800,090 43,200,000 432,000,000 
BOSGO wecsckis 507,492,000 56,388,000 563,880,000 
1945 ........ 539,910 000 59,990,000 599,900,000 
13.1.0 re 572,913,000 63,657,000 636,570,000 
RSGS. csicsccs 582,444,000 64,716,000 647,160,000 
TSG cscenia 591,741,000 65,749,000 657,490,000 

















Ohio’s First President in 





« Oil companies, in many parts of this 

country, many times have assumed 
responsibilities which seemed far removed 
from the business of producing oil to 
meet the nation’s needs—the responsi- 
bilities that fall upon all pioneering enter- 
prises to aid in bringing the benefits of 
civilization to new communities until 
such time as the communities were organ- 
ized and could themselves assume these 
duties. 


The Ohio Oil Co., in its 49 years of 
experience, in practically all the states in 
the union which produce oil in marketable 
quantities, has had a part in the building 
of many oil communities. In opening 
any new fields the company has en- 
deavored to protect its investment as 
much as possible by sending in its best 
operators. From experience the company 
has learned that men of this calibre are 


‘usually heads of families and have chil- 


dren of school-going age. These men will 
not go to undeveloped areas if their 
children’s education is to be interrupted. 
To overcome this difficulty the company 
has often assisted in the payment of 
teachers so that the early training of the 
children of these employees would be 
continuous. 


One of the perversities of the oil 
business, of course with exceptions, is 
that a great many of the large pools have 


been found in deserted, isolated and un- 
desirable spots as far as living conditions 
are concerned. The finding of oil, in 
numerous instances over the country, 
has transformed these desolate spots into 
livable places for human beings and 
finally into towns and communities with 
the comforts and advantages of well-to-do 
towns in long settled districts. 


In the early stages of new oil fields, 
the oil companies have been the greatest 
constructive force in the development of 
the new communities there, and in the 
rejuvenation of existing towns. They 
have stood for law and order against the 
undesirable element that follows booms; 
they have built roads and erected homes 
and churches; they have built schools 
for the children of their employes and 
provided teachers, until the communities 
were able to assume these responsibilities. 


In newly opened fields also, the 
oil companies, in many cases, have come 
to the rescue of the local producers who, 
without previous experience in the oil 
industry, found themselves with volumes 
of crude and with no adequate outlet for 
the oil they had produced. 


In 1905, in the then newly found 
Illinois field, producers there found them- 
selves confronted with the serious prob- 
lem of finding a market for the crude 
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1889 Urged Oil Conservation 





they had taken from the ground. 
Realizing the importance of the problem, 
The Ohio Oil Co. purchased the crude 
of producers throughout the field, the 
consummation of which required the 
building of extensive tankage, a complete 
pipeline gathering and trunk line system, 
entailing a large expenditure. Within a 
comparatively short time the field was 
given timely relief and the achievement 
was the beginning of the company’s ex- 
tensive transportation operations. 


The term “conservation’’—so much 
bandied about by those in public office 
today in discussing the oil industry— 
is no new thought to The Ohio Oil 
Co., nor to other oil companies which 
have had anything like its years of ex- 
perience in the production of oil. In its 
first financial report, January 1, 1889, 
less than two years after The Ohio Oil 
Co. was organized, its first president 
H. M. Ernst, outlined an operating 
policy this company has consistently 
followed. He said: 


“The desire of your directors has not 
been to increase our production, but rather 
to take out the least amount of oil that 
would meet our needs, feeling that the 
low price of our oil and the uncertainty 
of any improvement in the near future 
would not justify the spending of money 
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or the incurring of debts for anything but 
our actual needs and for the purchase of 
additional properties which they thought 
profitable and best for the Company to 
acquire. With the price of oil at 1&c per 
barrel, we have felt it was robbing good 
oil lands to take it out’”’. 


The Ohio Oil Company since its in- 
corporation in 1887, to develop oil lands 
in Allen and Auglaize Counties, Ohio, has 
spread its operations over many oil pro- 
ducing states. Its total net production 
since its beginning nearly 50 years ago, 
has been 539,750,000 barrels. The devel- 
oping of this amount of production has 
entailed the expenditure by the company 
of vast sums, much of which has been 
paid out in the local. communities and 
states where the oil was found. 


In its history the company has 
drilled 35,488 wells and _ purchased 
12,100 additional wells. Its employes at 
present number 5842. It has 30,412 
stockholders, of whom approximately 
6,000 are in the State of Ohio and 1,300 
are in Findlay, Ohio, which for many 
years has been the headquarters of the 
company. 


THE OHIO OIL CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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CONSERVATION 


No New Issue to Oil Men 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 


National Petroleum News Staff Writer 
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Tor outward and visible signs of progress 
of conservation of oil and gas today are 
the laws of several of the oil states regu- 
lating production, drilling methods and, in a 
minor degree, utilization, and a federal law 
which prohibits the interstate movement of 
oil which a state has declared to be illegal. The 
industry itself, after years of effort, succeeded 
in getting these laws. 

Regulatory bodies of the oil states, one fed- 
eral board which administers the federal act 
referred to and a board known as the Inter- 
state Compact Commission whose broad duties 
are to plan for co-ordination of effort among 
the states — these are the contacts between 
industry and public on conservation. 

What is conservation of petroleum? 

Some persons, striking a pose of statesman- 
ship, assert that it means the witholding from 
use of everything possible so as to assure ade- 
quate supply of oil to generations yet unborn 
and to prepare for wars that may sometime oc- 
cur. There are few who cling to this theory. 

Another group says that true conservation 
means an exact balancing of supply with de- 
mand. 

Still another contends that conservation is 
chiefly a matter of price — the assurance of 
adequate return on invested capital — and 
that this must be brought about by restriction 
of production, perhaps of drilling. 

The oil industry accepts as its definition a 


is possible was given, years ago, by the late 
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Henry McGraw, of the Gypsy Oil Co., who was 
one of the outstanding oil producing executives 
of the Mid-Continent. Said he, in asserting that 
his company was an arch-conservationist: 
“What we waste we lose and what we save 
ve sell. We save and sell all we can.”’ 
That is the platform upon which the entire 


Where every town-lot is a separate lease far more wells are 
drilled than necessary to produce the oil. The industry has 
fought this condition and has in some places enlisted the aid 
of municipal authorities to limit drilling to one well to a city 
block or other designated area and to require owners of small 
property to pool their holdings for development purposes 











industry stands. It has been a long struggle 
in the betterment of methods of saving oil and 
gas. The legislation on the subject that is on 
the books today has come from the oil industry, 
for the greater part. It was sought by the in- 
dustry to aid in the program of saving and 
selling the oil and gas; to bring about more 
unified effort. The opportunist, generally a new- 
comer to oil, who obtains a position in a new 
field and whose only ambition is to make a 
quick “clean-up” at the expense of the land- 
owner and the companies who are in the busi- 
ness to stay, can be dealt with only by law 
and the legislation which the oil industry has 
sought has been for the purpose of dealing 
with such operators. 


The road which the industry has traveled 
has been rough and filled with detours. There 
has been controversy a-plenty. Differences of 
opinion as to methods have been fought out in 
open forum, At no time was there any dispute 
concerning the wisdom of saving and selling 
the substance which comes from a well and of 
applying all possible means of getting the most 
oil out of the sands. The argument has ever 
been over when and where to take the oil 
and gas and the greater part of the debate has 
come in the past 10 years, when a vast over- 
supply brought into operation what is known 
as proration, 


Proration, when first applied, stirred up 
great debate and considerable litigation. Some 
operators didn’t like it, especially where they 
could take their own production without waste. 
They wanted to produce regardless of the sit- 
uation of other operators in the same pool. Roy- 
alty owners, with sudden wealth almost with- 
in their grasp, fought bitterly against restric- 
tion of their income, even though they could 
see that the income would last longer and in 
the end would be a greater number of dollars. 


Since an early-day court first enunciated 
what came to be called the “law of capture,” 
the oil producer has been compelled to pur- 
sue a development policy that he disliked. Peri- 
odically, in times of overproduction and falling 
markets, the cry, “Stop the drill’ has been 
raised by the man outside the industry. It 
didn’t stop; it couldn’t. That “law of capture” 
kept it going. Courts have declared over and 
over that oil belongs to the one who reduces 
it to possession. The producer’s contractual ob- 
ligation to the landowner is to produce as much 
oil as he can from that tract as long as the ad- 
joining operator was doing it. There was a 
“due diligence”’ clause in the contract that kept 
every producer humping to get the oil out lest 
the landowner sue and cancel the lease, for 
such cancellations have occurred, Furthermore, 
until very recent years, any attempt of oil pro- 
ducers to agree to restrict production, no mat- 
ter how worthy the purpose, was but to invite 
prosecution under anti-trust suits, federal and 
state. 

The insistence of the industry that haste in 
drilling and producing meant great waste final- 
ly prevailed with the public and the office- 
holder. Oil belongs in its natural reservoir un- 
til it is needed. There is waste of capital in 
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bringing it out prematurely and storing it and 
there may be some waste of the substance it- 
self, through evaporation and fire. Unless a 
field is produced on some basis that will assure 
uniformity, one landowner is going to get more 
than his rightful share, at the expense of others. 

The industry persuaded state authorities to 
bring into use the police powers of the state to 
the end that equity might be done, The “law 
of capture’’ has been modified in nearly all the 
oil producing states by provision for proration. 
Five states, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico and Louisiana today are using the de- 
vice Known as proration. 

Proration merely means division of the ex- 
isting market in accordance with the capacity 
of wells to produce. The ramifications of this 
method would fill a ponderous book; in fact, 
the orders run into dozens of pages as issued 
each month by the agencies in several states 
which contain the fields of large production 
and on which proration is imposed. 


HE East Texas field has 20,000 producing 

wells and in the monthly orders of the Texas 
Railroad Commission a percentage of each 
well’s ability to produce is set down. A schedule 
supplementing this order is then printed, giv- 
ing the amount each of the 20,000 wells is per- 
mitted to produce to supply its portion of the 
national market allocated to it. This is only one 
field. All over the five states named are oil 
fields which the respective state regulatory 
bodies must consider in relation to the nation’s 
demand and on which definite orders must be 
issued, 

It was proration which brought about the 
big arguments in recent years, not the desir- 
ability of conservation. Misunderstanding has 
resulted through confusion of the two terms, 
proration and conservation, Proponents of pro- 
ration argue that this device is a conservation 
tool and they advance theory and fact in sup- 
port of their contention. One contention is that, 
but for proration, all the market would have 
been absorbed by fields where wells flow nat- 
urally and where costs, consequently, are low, 
and that thousands of wells of small produc- 
tion and higher cost of operation would have 
been abandoned forever, leaving unrecovered 
many millions of barrels of oil. Another argu- 
ment, which is supported strongly by affected 
operators, is that greater recovery from the pro- 
lific fields themselves has been achieved by pro- 
ducing the oil slowly and ratably; that the 
natural pressure forces within the oil sand are 
thereby made to do their maximum work of 
moving oil into the well and thence to the 
surface. 

There is little doubt that proration is firm- 
ly fixed in the operating policies of the oil in- 
dustry. Specific orders of regulatory bodies 
doubtless will occasionally be set aside by 
courts, as they have in the past because of out- 
standing inequities or because they transcend 
the statutes. These commissions have had to 
learn through trial and error just what they 
could do, with the errors being pointed out by 
courts. But the principle itself — division of 
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existing market as a means of preventing waste 
—has been sustained by the U. S. Supreme 
Court and this tool will be used whenever need 
arises. 

The subject of proration has been discussed 
at this length in this summary of the conserva- 
tion theme because it is what is most fre- 
quently before the public. The unseen work 
is that which is being performed within 
the industry and which has been going on for 
many years. The greatest conservationists in 
the land today are the oil operators. They spend 
millions of dollars annually in becoming even 
greater conservationists, Every company whose 
scope of operations justifies the expense has a 
department of petroleum engineering and that 
department spends its time in discovering 
methods of operating oil and gas wells more 
efficiently, to the end that a greater percentage 
of oil may be recovered from the ground and at 
lower cost and that, once the oil is lifted to the 
surface, it may be put into the market without 
waste. 


HE arts and the knowledge of the chemist, 

the physicist, the electrical and the mechani- 
cal engineers, the geologist—all are brought into 
use in petroleum engineering. Vast time and 
infinite patience in t’:c laboratory are devoted 
to study of such things as the behavior of a 
drop of oil and a bubble cf gas in a reservoir 
rock. Jointly financed research programs are 
conducted by the industry in the effort to learn 
more about the way oil and gas originated and 
why it accumulated in quantity in certain places. 
The information thus slowly and expensively 
obtained is applied gradually to the operations 
in the field, where experimentation goes on 
constantly to the end that waste may be less- 
ened and greater use may be made of what Na- 
ture stored in the reservoir rocks. 

Again dealing with the present, there is to- 
day little avoidable waste above ground. The 
outstanding exception to this statement is in 
the Panhandle gas field of Texas, where waste 





of natural gas is occurring but where court 
determination is pending of the state’s pro- 


cedure in regulating the field. This is the last 
frontier of purely physical waste that remains 
to be conquered today. 

Conservation has, therefore, been resolved 
orimarily into the matter of getting more oil 
out of the natural reservoirs and of utilizing 
it more efficiently. 

It was not always so. The industry, born in 
1859, was without wisdom or precedent any- 
where in the world. Neither experience nor 
scientific theory was at hand to shape the con- 
duct of the operators. No markets existed for 
gas, hence it was allowed to escape into the 
air. Indeed, at the outset, coal was used to 
raise steam in the boilers for drilling while 
gas immediately adjacent went into the air in 
quantity. There was market for kerosine only; 
there were no internal combustion engines to 
use gasoline. The latter product had to be 
wasted. It could not be used in any form of 
lamp or stove then known. 

There was no place to which the young in- 
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dustry could turn for guidance, It was groping 
underground, finding a substance which nobody 
understood. Early legislation in Pennsylvania, 
where the industry began, reflected the desire 
of operators to end the more obvious nuisances 
which became apparent as they went along dis- 
covering and drilling various fields. The pollu- 
tion of streams, detrimental to the industry 
and health of a community; the ruining of oil 
sands by permitting extraneous water to enter 
them and, conversely, the pollution of a fresh 
water bearing sand by permitting oil to enter 
it — improperly casing wells, in other words— 
were dealt with at an early date by the several 
states as the producing industry traveled west- 
ward through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. 

For the greater part, however, true conserva- 
tion was ignored by legislatures up to 1915. In 
that year Oklahoma blazed a new path with a 
statute that embodied the principle of prora- 
tion. This stood — but was not used effective- 
ly until 1927 — until it was replaced by one 
in 1933 which took into account the changing 
conditions in the business of producing oil and 
gas. For the sake of presenting this summary in 
true perspective, the legislative work in recent 
years will be discussed later, 

A reading of the record of achievement by 
the industry in bettering its practices and tech- 
nic affords a mere glimpse of the multitude 
of discoveries that were made from about 1900 
to date. Prior to 1900 there were notable con- 
tributions, but it was about that time when the 
industry’s sense of economics started to as- 
sert itself and to bring reforms in the practices 
of earlier days. A few of the milestones of 
progress will be mentioned briefly. There are 
too many for full discussion. 


Methods of increasing recovery long were the 
goal sought by producers who saw their flowing 
wells become pumpers and continue to dwindle 
in daily output, with attendant loss in revenue, 
which loss was always out of proportion to the 
decrease in cost of operation. Two principal 
methods were discovered shortly after 1900 or, 
more properly, were applied on comprehensive 
scale. In 1903, I. L. Dunn, oil producer of 
Marietta, O., found that gas could be forced 
into an oil well and the production increased. 
After eight years of experimentation, the so- 
called Marietta Process was applied commerci- 
ally, using compressed air, as gas was not avail- 
able in that district in quantity. Today, the 
method is in general use and increased recov- 
ery of oil from many pools has been and is be- 
ing effected. Modern technic of application 
calls for close study of the underground con- 
ditions, but the principle is the same as in 1911. 
Compressed air, or gas, is forced into cne well 
and the production of oil from adjacent wells 
is increased. 


Probably someone thought of this before 
Mr. Dunn’s application; exact credit for dis- 
covery cannot be placed. Mr. Dunn, however, 
was the first to apply it commercially. Inci- 
dentally, he is quite active today as an operator 
of properties and consultant on methods of ap- 
plying the air and gas drive, or repressuring, 
as it is known in the trade, 
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The American Petroleum Institute committee, known as the 


of the significant conservation gatherings of the industry. 
grew the present plan of setting production quotas in accordance with economi 


In later years, notable work was done by the 
firm of Roeser & Pendleton, in the Cook pool, 
Texas. They began returning all available gas 
to the producing sand when the field was new, 
instead of waiting until the natural pressure 
had fallen to a low point. It is their belief that 
they have more than doubled the ultimate yield 
from this pool over what it would have been 
without return of gas. 

Lost also in the haze of the crowded years is 
the name of the man who first permitted water 
to enter a producing sand so as to get more oil 
from nearby wells. As early as 1880 the effect of 
an accidental flooding of oil sand with water 
was observed, but it was not until many years 
later that the method was used deliberately. 
From about 1900 to 1920 it was practiced in the 
Bradford district rather extensively but about 
1920 some operators began a study of the tech- 
nical factors involved. The technology of the 
water drive today is comprehensive and with the 
better understanding of how to use water in the 
recovery of oil the practice has traveled beyond 
the Bradford field, where it was confined for 
years. Recently, a large area in northeastern 
Oklahoma has been ear-marked for extensive ap- 
plication of the Bradford method. 

There are natural water-drives at work in nu- 
merous fields and the industry has learned much 
about their behavior. In such fields, proration 
has been discovered to be the handmaiden of 
conservation. A slow withdrawal of oil, permit- 
ting gradual encroachment of water from the 
sides of the structure, effects a scouring of the 
sand. As the water advances, oil is pushed ahead 
into the wells and recovered. 

Another big date on the conservation calen- 
dar is 1926. Then was made available to the 
industry the results of a three-year research 
project conducted under the auspices of Henry 
L. Doherty. He set out to learn more about the 
mctive force of gas held in solution in oil in its 
native state. Contributions to the knowledge on 
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Holmes committee, which met in Houston in 1929 was one 


From the rudimentary plan of action then proposed there 
surveys of market demand 





this subject have been many in recent years and 
the net good to industry and public has been 
the recovery of an incalculable amount of oil 
that otherwise would have been left in the rocks. 
The gas which is present with oil, both in a free 
state and in solution, has been harnessed and 
made to perform the two functions of moving 
oil into the bottom of the well and of lifting it 
to the surface. By various ingenious mechan- 
ical means the natural energy has been tamed 
and put to work. 

During the time that these developments were 
taking place, a great deal was done in improving 
the mechanics of production and all in the direc- 
tion of conservation. Drilling equipment was im- 
proved, enabling the drilling of better holes. 
Gas-tight tankage replaced the wooden-roofed 
tanks, conserving the light products that for- 
merly evaporated. Today all tankage, including 
the small storage on leases, which is installed 
is gas-tight. Better pumping equipment was 
made, adding to the recovery. Oil and gas sepa- 
rators permit the utilization in natural gasoline 
recovery plants of many millions of feet of gas 
which otherwise would be wasted, and the re- 
covery of millions of gallons of gasoline. Chem- 
ical and electrical treatment of ‘‘cut,’’ or emul- 
sified oil, freeing it of water pumped from the 
wells with the oil, reclaims large quantities of 
marketable oil. 

In short, the industry operates today as a 
closed system all the way from well to refinery 
and preventable waste of any commercially valu- 
able product is today negligible, with the excep- 
tion of Panhandle field gas. Oil men frequently 
are heard to say that, had there not been so 
much conserving, the industry’s financial show- 
ing would have been better in late years. By 
saving everything, over-supply resulted they as- 
sert. While this is only partly true, the conser- 
vation program, offering to the consumer a great 
volume of petroleum that in the earlier days 
of the industry would have been lost, undoubt- 
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edly did contribute to the great excess of supply 
over demand. 

A notable thing about the entire conservation 
program is the lack of secrecy among the com- 
panies concerning new developments on this sub- 
ject. About as quickly as one company learns 
something, one of its engineers is permitted to 
appear on the program of an oil association or 
technical society and give away the results of 
often costly research and experimentation. This 
is not wholly altruistic. If one company discov- 
ers that it can effect a better recovery of oil in 
a certain pool by restricting gas production to, 
say, 2000 cubic feet per barrel of oil, its discovery 
is no good unless other operators in the pool 
adopt similar methods. The balances which ex- 
ist in an oil sand are so delicate that uniformity 
of methods is the desirable end to attain. Thus, 
it is necessary to inform competitors concerning 
any proposed action. 

Another reason why there is little secrecy is 
the general belief in reciprocity. Company A 
reveals something it has learned in one pool and 
Company B obliges by giving up some piece of 
hardly-won information in another era. It has 
been so for many years. Technical and trade 
association, and the trade press are engaged con- 
stantly in disseminating information as to im- 
provements in drilling and producing methods, 
all of which fall under the broad title of con- 
servation. 

in assigning credit for the spread of knowl- 
edge, certain federal and state agencies must 
not be overlooked. The states, for the most part, 
have confined their work to geological data, add- 
ing to the public knowledge of where oil fields 
might be found. The same is true of the U. S. 
reological Survey. The U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
of all agencies, has occupied the field of true 
conservation with its many studies of oil pro- 
duction and refining problems. 

This bureau has done some notable original 
work in research and invention, but it is recog- 
nized widely as the great clearing house of in- 
formation for the producing industry. Currently 
outstanding topics are treated fully in bulletins 
regularly, the information being collected from 
the industry. An outstanding piece of work that 
comes to mind is that on the Cushing field of 
Oklahoma. 


This field, one of the greatest the world has 
known, in 1924 appeared doomed to early 
abandonment. It was producing about 25,000 
barrels per day, but water was moving into the 
wells at a rapid rate, causing well after well to 
be abandoned as unprofitable at even the then 
high price of oil. Operators asked the Bureau 
of Mines to make a study and suggest methods. 
The result was a comprehensive program of plug- 
ging the bottom portions of the wells, shutting 
off the water to the extent that the field is today 
producing about 12,000 barrels daily. A con- 
servative and cautious estimate would be that 
25,000,000 more barrels have been recovered 
than if the field had been permitted to go on to 
extinction. 

The American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and the American Petroleum 
Institute serve as public forums wherein all sub- 
jects that make up the broad theme of conser- 
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vation are discussed. The American Petroleum 
Institute carries its work much farther than 
technical discussions at its annual and mid-year 
meetings. Through regional societies and field 
chapters, petroleum engineers meet with the 
field superintendents and foremen regularly for 
discussion and debate on subjects which have 
immediate bearing upon problems of production. 
The Mining Engineers Institute’s petroleum di- 
vision is also organized by regions and holds 
numerous meetings. 


OME 20 years ago tentative discussion was 
heard to the effect that operation of an oil 
field as a unit would be desirable. Among the 
early and persistent advocates of this plan were 
Earl Oliver, of Ponca City, Okla., Henry L. Do- 
herty, William N. Davis, of Bartlesville, Okla., 
and numerous others. The basic idea is that of 
operation of a field by uniform methods, without 
regard to property lines. 

The limiting factor in this plan has been not 
so much the oil operator as the landowner, with 
his desire for early and large production from 
his land. In spite of this limitation, great prog- 
ress has been made. In certain old fields that 
had reached the economic limit under competi- 
tive operation it was found that a pooling of 
properties would make feasible the application 
of methods for increasing recovery, such as the 
repressuring with air. One central air plant 
could serve the entire field, while it would be 
uneconomic to install separate plants on indi- 
vidual properties. 

The idea was fostered by association and soon 
became established practice. Notable examples 
of fields that have been operated as units from 
their inception are the Van field, Texas, Lucien 
field, in Oklahoma, and part of the Kettleman 
Hills field, in California. Usually, in application 
of the plan, one company is chosen as the oper- 
ator and an advisory committee is set up, on 
which each company owning acreage in the pool 
is represented. The leases are unified as to the 
“working interest,’’ or operators’ shares, each 
participating company being assigned an interest 
in the whole in proportion to what he contri- 
butes. Wells can be drilled on the basis of 
geology and not arbitrarily along property lines; 
they can be spaced with regard to probable re- 
covery of oil and duplication avoided. 

It is standard practice for companies planning 
development in a ‘‘wildcat’’ or untested area to 
pool their holdings before they begin drilling. 
Unit development is here to stay, as its merits 
have been demonstrated. It has:come about as 
a voluntary conservation move within the indus- 
try, sponsored and practiced by companies large 
and small. It is nowhere a requirement of the 
statute. 


Considerable credit for the promotion of unit 
development must be given to the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, which no longer exists. This 
board was created in December, 1924, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on the request of the oil industry; 
its existence was ended early in’ 1933. It held 
several hearings and published reports and, 
while its powers were wholly advisory, it was 
helpful in focusing attention upon questions per- 
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tinently before the industry, and in aiding in 
anticipating the broad movements yet to come. 

It was in the latter half of 1926 that the oil 
industry entered upon its most severe and pro- 
tracted period of economic illness. It had had 
eras of overproduction at various times through- 
out its history; this was to prove the worst. The 
technic of finding oil had advanced too rapid- 
ly. Beginning with the Seminole field, in Okla- 
homa, and the numerous other pools immediately 
adjacent to it, the next five years were filled 
with discoveries so prolific in yield that, in 1931, 
there was the almost unbelievable spectacle of 
control of production by armed forces. The gov- 
ernors of Oklahoma and Texas found it neces- 
sary to summon the national guard to compel 
the restriction of flow in the giant Oklahoma 
City and East Texas fields until the regularly 
constituted state commissions could devise means 
of dealing with the situation. 

Many were the methods proposed at the be- 
ginning of this prolonged period cf over-supply. 
Every man within the industry became acutely 
conscious that this was something that could 
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not be handled by the customary expedient of 
restriction of purchases by crude oil buying com- 
panies. There were meetings of oil operators 
nearly every day. The sole question considered 
in 1926-27 was limitation of the Seminole dis- 
trict output to an amount that could be handled 
by the then existing pipeline facilities. In the 
absence of a general rule or standard—some- 
thing on which to base the allowable production 
—and with new wells coming in every day, each 
adding to the potential production to be divided 
among operators, the situation got out of hand 
as to the methods first proposed. 

Yet, through all this seeming chaos, there 
was no physical waste. The oversupply that 
could not be put into market channels was 
stored. Prices fell as the potential supply grew 
and stocks of crude oil increased. 

Early in 1927 E. W. Marland, now governor 
of Oklahoma, then head of an operating oil com- 
pany, tried a new tack. He attempted to get 
legislation in Oklahoma to restrict oil produc- 
tion by setting a low limit on the amount of gas 
that could be produced with each barrel of oil 
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Siz states have joined in the Interstate Oil Compact and have pledged themselves to work together on oil and gas conserva- 


tion problems. 
Bell, representing Gov. Horner, Illinois; Gov. E. W. 
representing Gov. Clyde Tingley, New Mezico. 


Representatives of the compacting states, at a meeting in Oklahoma City: Front row, left to right, William 
Marland, Oklahoma; Gov. James V. 
Top row, left to right, H. C. Bretschneider, representing Gov, E. C. Johnson, 


Allred, Texas and Hiram Dov, 


Colorado; Col. E. O. Thompson, chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission; Tom Anglin, alternate for Gov. Marland 
and Homer Hoch, chairman of Kansas Corporation Commission 
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marking one stage of a developing theory. The 
producing industry rallied in opposition, chief 
argument against the measure being that ques- 
tions of engineering should not be imbedded in 
the statutes. The proposed law was defeated. 

Late in the same year, Marland was success- 
ful in getting a declaration from the American 
Petroleum Institute directors favoring state 
legislation to prevent gas waste and early the 
following year he sponsored a meeting in Ponca 
City which did much to center attention upon 
the function of gas in the recovery of oil. 
Scientific discoveries made at earlier dates con- 
cerning the use of gas energy in moving and 
lifting oil were popularized and the question 
of the correlative rights of operators in a com- 
mon pool to proper use of gas energy was 
brought into bold relief. 

We are now tracing the various moves which 
led to the present system of prorating produc- 
tion. In 1927 the question was local to Okla- 
homa and West Texas. Each proceeded without 
reference to the other. Fair success was had, 
chiefly because there were few of the promotion 
type operators in these fields, and observance 
of the restrictions was entirely voluntary. Pro- 
ration plans were worked out by the operators 
who employed umpires to settle controversial 
questions and the plans were given the blessing 
of the states in the form of official orders. 

During the years 1929 and 1930 two com- 
mittees on economics were functioning. The 
industry, somewhat gropingly, was trying to 
arrive at a more comprehensive plan for dealing 
with the overproduction of crude oil, which 
promised to last for years. The situation had 
been disturbed further by the discovery of the 
Oklahoma City field, new fields in West Texas 
and additional pools in Oklahoma. Need of an 





over-all study of the industry’s economics was 
clearly indicated. 

In St. Louis, directors of the American Petro- 
leum Institute met in February, 1929, discussed 
the dangerous situation, and voted to under- 
take the formulation of a plan which would 
give to each general producing district its fair 
share of the market. Statistical committees 
worked night and day. The then president of 
the institute, E. B. Reeser, head of the Barns- 
dall Corp., had designated as general chairman, 
R. C. Holmes, who at that time was president 
of The Texas Co. The ‘Holmes Committee” 
met on March 15 and 16, 1929, in Houston, to 
hear the reports. 

The date is a historic one. While the plan 
which was adopted failed that of holding pro- 
duction, by voluntary agreement to the 1928 
level, it was the forerunner and the initial step 
toward the plan which is in use today. 

It was proposed at that time to apply the 
voluntary control plan to foreign production as 
well as domestic. Prime reason for failure to 
carry through with the plan was an opinion of 
the U. S. Attorney General. The institute had 
placed the plan before the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board whose chairman, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, had asked 
the attorney general for an expression. That 
official said the federal board had no authority 
to approve nor to grant immunity from the 
anti-trust laws of federal or state governments, 
even to conserve a valuable natural resource. 

Dr. Wilbur didn’t let the matter rest. He 
suggested another plan. Pointing out that the 
problem of production control rested primarily 
with the industry and the state governments, 
he suggested that states having oil production 
could constitutionally enter into a compact to 





U. S. Crude Oil Production 1859-1934, by States and Total Value of U.S. Production by Years 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


State 1934 1933 1932 1931 
New York .... 3,804 3,181 3,508 3,363 
PERGBYIVBIID  ..cis5iscisc.ccicesssesccsies 14,478 12,624 12,412 11,893 
OO: 5.5.4: = 4,234 4.235 4,644 5,327 
West Virginia 4,095 3,815 3,876 4,472 
California 174,305 172,010 178,128 188,830 
Kentucky ;, 4,860 4,608 6,287 6,456 
Tennessee , Sy pa ee BE Baas 6 
Colorado : 1,139 919 1,136 1,545 
Indiana . 838 737 806 840 
Illinois 4,479 4,244 4,673 6,039 
KKansas 46,482 41,976 34,848 37,013 
| ee 381,516 402,609 312,478 332,437 
(klahoma 180,107 182,251 153,244 180,574 
Wyoming 12,556 AE ea | 13,418 14,834 
Michigan . 10,603 7,942 6,910 3,789 
Louisiana 32,869 25,168 21,807 21,804 
New Mexico 16,864 14,116 12,455 15,227 
Montana 3,603 2,273 2,457 2,830 
Arkansas .. , 11,182 11,686 12,051 14,791 
*Other ... 51 35 21 7 
Total U. S., thousands of bbls. 908,065 905,656 785,159 851,081 
Value, thousands of dollars 905,000 608,000 680,000 550,000 
Average value per barrel .... $1.00 $0.67 $0.87 $0.65 


1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 1859-75 
3,647 906 1,054 cir | a, eon Oe , epee 
12,803 7,438 8,795 13,258 $28,458 $26,028 +74,072 
6,486 7.400 9,916 22,363 16,125 SO seasons ‘ 
5,071 8,249 11,753 16,196 493 SIG xicchciees 
227,329 103,377 73,011 4,325 307 re 
7,389 8,738 469 ¢ 62 3 OS Gaaecees. cadsces 
21 DO) e-aecrees : ee eared craze eee 
1,656 111 240 317 | oe 
994 945 2,160 4,874 64 
5,736 10,774 SORES Bessecczcns. ; Arena 
41,628 39,005 1,128 75 5a arpa 
290.457 96,868 8,899 836 8 
216,486 106,206 52,029 6 
17,868 16,831 115 6 
3,911 oe ie Moon tgedene 5 ROOT ferro ete 
23,272 35,714 ee 2h ce ac fiove hanasu ravers ucectes ce perience 
10,189 Meee §  Saisneurest steicliyactoaey Wercuid ds Wetecomrenstsueercnete 
3,349 OHO eicereeces) Ugeceecensetice Vtnithaee ease 
19,702 Mcicecetess (77,398 in the year 1925) _..... F 
7 13 4 er Pees sess : 
898,011 142,929 209,557 63,621 45 824 26,286 74,072 
1.070.000 1,361,000 128,000 76,000 35,000 25,000 216,000 
$1.19 $3.07 $0.61 $1.19 $0.77 $0.94 $2.91 


Cumulative total U. S. crude production, 1859-1934, inclusive, 16,598,444,000 bbls. 


*States included in “Other” are: 


1889-1899, Missour!; 1900-1906, Michigan and Missouri; 1907-1911, Michigan, Missouri and 


Utah; 1912, 1917, 1918, Alaska and Michigan; 1913, 1919, Alaska, Michigan, Missouri and New Mexico; 1914-1916, Alaska, Michigan 


and Missouri; 1920, Alaska, Arkansas, Missouri, New 


Mexico and Utah; 


1921-1923, Alaska, Missouri and New Mexico; 1924- 


1931, Alaska and Utah; 1932-1938, Alaska, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Utah; 1934, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Utah. 


+New York included with Pennsylvania, 
{Tennessee included with Kentucky, 1883 to 1907, inclusive. 


8Less than 500 barrels, 
{Included under “Other,” 
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work jointly for purposes of ‘‘constructive con- 
servation.” 

Meeting for such discussion was formally 
called by President Hoover and in June, 1929, 
with Mark L. Requa, California mining engineer 
and oil operator, as chairman, a four-day con- 
ference was held in Colorado Springs. 

No immediate result followed this meeting. 
The proposal was new and, to some state of- 
ficials, too revolutionary. Conditions as to oil 
markets looked a little better in the industry 
in the latter part of 1929 and the early part of 
1930 and the stimulus to immediate action was 
lacking, 


HE East Texas field was discovered late in 

1930 and within a short time it became ap- 
parent that it spelled a new brand of trouble. 
Concurrently, extensions to the Oklahoma City 
field brought production into an area of town- 
lots and drilling chaos resulted. 


Early in 1931, Governor Murray, of Okla- 
homa, took the lead in forming the Oil States 
Advisory Committee. Governors of other oil 
states were prompt in naming representatives 
and the committee came to consist of 10 mem- 
bers. It took up the two chief plans of attack 
previously begun by the Holmes, or American 
Petroleum Institute, committee and by the in- 
terstate compact conference at Colorado Springs. 


This new advisory committee was purely that. 
It was not authorized by legislative acts in any 
of the states represented and possessed no 
authority. Out of all its meetings and proposal; 
one definite achievement ensued. An agreec- 
ment was actually signed in September, 1931, 
by authorized representatives of Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas, and by the oil and gas 
regulatory bodies of the three states. This 
agreement was expertly worded and on its face 
was an endorsement of the plan to allocate crude 
production among the states, which plan the 
Oil States Advisory Committee had worked out; 
but there was a pledge to hold production in 
the three states to agreed upon: figures for tho 
rest of 1931, ‘“‘to the extent of our ability.’’ 


While a federal court not long thereafter 
took notice of this agreement and struck down 
an order of the Texas Railroad Commission 
regulating production in that state, finding that 
the commission was basing its judgment of a 
proper allowable for the state upon an agrec- 
ment made without statutory authority, the tri- 
state effort served to push forward the basic 
idea of allocations among states in accordance 
with comprehensive information. 

It was from this pioneer work that production 
control under the NIRA petroleum code grew 
in 1933. The fundamental plan had been sct 
up; under the shelter of the then presumptively 
valid code it was translated into action. The 
question of the right of a state regulatory body 
to accept figures from another source on quotas 
for production arose fairly soon after the code 
authority began to issue them. The court held 
in this case that the Texas Railroad Commission 
was within its rights in taking the figures is- 
sued by the code authority as it would take 
any other expert testimony; that there was no 
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evidence to show that the commission was act- 
ing under compulsion. What made this case 
distinct from that in which the order was de- 
clared void because it was based upon the Oil 
States Advisory Committee’s findings was that, 
in the interval between the suits, the legislature 
of Texas had amended the law so as to permit 
the commission to consider ‘‘market demand” 
in regulating production. 


With the death of the petroleum code in 1935 
request was made by Oklahoma and Kansas 
for continuation of the forecasts on demand for 
crude petroleum. The U. S. Bureau of Mines 
currently supplies the figures. While Texas did 
not officially request that the economic studies 
be continued, it does accept as expert testimony 
the figures supplied by the Bureau of Mines 
each month and the allowable production fixed 
by the regulatory commissions in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana and New Mexico con- 
forms closely to the suggested quotas. Other 
oil states except California and Michigan are 
not at this time troubled by notable oversupply. 
The two states last named have no proration 
laws due to failure of their legislatures to accede 
to the requests of the oil industry. 


It is probably too early to give definite valua- 
tion to the work of the Planning & Co-ordina- 
tion Committee of the oil industry which 
functioned under the petroleum code. One 
benefit can be mentioned with assurance. The 
committee, with its various regional committees 
and the numerous subcommittees, promoted far 
greater understanding of the problems common 
to all oil men than had ever been had before. 
Hundreds of men, representing all factors in 
the industry and all possible shades of opinion, 
discussed those problems frankly and gained in 
wisdom, 


HE last chapter to write in this recital of 

the conservation work of the oil industry— 
for, be it remembered, demand for statutory 
control within the states has come from the in- 
dustry—is the Interstate Compact achievement. 
This movement, as stated, was begun at Colorado 
Springs in June, 1929. The Oil States Advisory 
Committee later assumed sponsorship of the 
plan. In December, 1934, Gov. Marland, of 
Oklahoma, held the first of several conferences, 
following endorsement by the American Petro- 
leum Institute, and in February, 1935, repre- 
sentatives of 10 states participated in the dis- 
cussion out of which subsequently grew the 
compact agreement, or charter. The states of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, New Mexixco, Colo- 
rado and Illinois, by legislative acts formally 
entered into the agreement and the national 
Congress ratified it, as is provided in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


These states, which undoubtedly will be 
joined by others, have pledged themselves to 
co-operative action in passing laws to prevent 
physical waste of oil and gas. It is too early 
to appraise the importance of the Interstate 
Compact. At least an instrument has been 
fashioned for use in times of such stress as 
prevailed from 1927 to the latter part of 1934. 
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How Laws on 


Developed 


Oil and Gas Conservation Statutes of 
Today developed from the Knowledge 
of Behavior of Oil in the Ground as 
Discovered by the Oil Industry and as 
Accepted by the Courts and the Legis- 
latures in Oil Producing States 


By ROBERT E. HARDWICKE* 


J HOWARD MARSHALL, (formerly a 

member of the Petroleum Administrative 
e Board set up by the government under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act) in his testi- 
mony before the Cole Congressional Investi- 
gating Committee', undertook with real success 
to isolate the major factors which had, for many 
years, kept in constant turmoil the oil industry, 
or at least the production branch of that in- 
dustry. 

He concluded that such instability was the 
result of a combination of conflicting forces pe- 
culiar to the oil industry, and which sprang from 
the interaction of unusual geological, legal and 
economic factors or conditions governing oil 
production. He mentions such factors as the 
physical characteristics of an oil and gas reser- 
voir, the reactions therein which 
upon production, the underground migration 
of fluids, and the use, as well as dissipation, of 
reservoir energy occurring regardless of prop- 
erty lines traced on the surface. 

Mr. Marshall also includes, in his listing of 
conflicting forces, the old rule of ‘‘drill and pro- 
duce as you please’’ and protect your reserves 
(lines) as best you can by offset wells; the rec- 
ognition of title to oil as being in the owner of 
the well from which it is produced regardless 
of proof of drainage from neighboring lands 
(being the true rule of capture); the obliga- 
tions under the usual lease (especially that of 
drilling promptly and protecting the lines, with- 
out regard for waste or market conditions); the 
temporary benefit of low-cost production in 
flush fields, and the advantage gained by drill- 
ing the first wells in a field. 

We are primarily concerned here with the 
law governing drilling as developed by the 
courts, the effect thereof and, finally, the pres- 
ent attitude of courts, legislatures and oil men. 


1 Hearings before a committee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 441, 73rd Cong. Recess (1934), 
Part 4, 2599 et seq. 
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Though the historical background has often 
been stated, and is fairly well understood, it 
must again be sketched in order to make more 
vivid the fundamental problems and also the 
tendencies which are already sharply outlined. 
Clearly, there is a decided trend to a more ra- 
tional solution of the problems which cause re- 
curring turmoil in the oil business. 


In view of the lack of knowledge of under- 
ground oil reservoirs and of methods of satis- 
factory control over the migration of their flu- 
ids, the customs of the industry, with respect 
to drilling and to ownership of production, de- 
veloped in a natural manner and were recog- 
nized as reasonable by the courts; however, no 
exception has been found in the tendency of 
courts and the industry to follow old customs 
and precedents, rather than to examine the cir- 
cumstances of their origin and then to exercise 
independent judgment according to the accumu- 
lated knowledge. 

Furthermore, there are some members of 
the industry who are ultra conservative, For 
instance, in spite of the tremendous progress of 
the last ten years (five years may be more ac- 
curate) evidenced in the laying aside of doodle- 
bug methods of thinking and acting, and in the 
substituting of a more scientific approach, it 
is still a habit of a few oil men to blame all 
ills of the production branch, and many of the 
entire oil industry, upon something which some 
Pennsylvania judge said or did years ago, and 
which, it is thought, cannot be undone by either 
court or legislature, much less by the oil in- 
dustry itself. 

More often than not, the most severe critics, 
who include many lawyers, have only a vague 
idea of the question before the Pennsylvania 
court, or of the reasoning upon which the de- 
cision was based. When pressed for a statement 
of what the court held, and why such holding 


*Hardwicke, Brelsford & Cheek, Fort Worth. 
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O'KEEFE AND COLLETT CORPORATION 


Oil Producers 
BRYCE BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





he officers of this Company have been im- 
pressed with the importance to the industry 
and to the public of the growing tendency to 


conserve the oil and gas resources of this nation. 


We have in the past supported and will con- 
tinue to support all constructive measures de- 
signed to prevent waste and to increase the 
ultimate recovery of oil and gas from producing 


areas. 


We believe that our public and our legislative 
bodies should be reminded of the value of the 
oil industry to the producing states in particular 
and to the industrial welfare of the Nation as a 
whole and we trust that the educational features 
of this edition of the National Petroleum News 


will be widely read. 


J. D. Collett President, J. D. O’Keefe Vice President, Ed K. Collett Secretary, Joe T. O’Keefe Treasurer 
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existing market as a means of preventing waste 
—has been sustained by the U. S. Supreme 
Court and this tool will be used whenever need 
arises. 

The subject of proration has been discussed 
at this length in this summary of the conserva- 
tion theme because it is what is most fre- 
quently before the public. The unseen work 
is that which is being performed _ within 
the industry and which has been going on for 
many years. The greatest conservationists in 
the land today are the oil operators, They spend 
millions of dollars annually in becoming even 
greater conservationists. Every company whose 
scope of operations justifies the expense has a 
department of petroleum engineering and that 
department spends its time in discovering 
methods of operating oil and gas wells more 
efficiently, to the end that a greater percentage 
of oil may be recovered from the ground and at 
lower cost and that, once the oil is lifted to the 
surface, it may be put into the market without 
waste. 


HE arts and the knowledge of the chemist, 

the physicist, the electrical and the mechani- 
cal engineers, the geologist—all are brought into 
use in petroleum engineering. Vast time and 
infinite patience in t’:c laboratory are devoted 
to study of such things as the behavior of a 
drop of oil and a bubble of gas in a reservoir 
rock. Jointly financed research programs are 
conducted by the industry in the effort to learn 
more about the way oil and gas originated and 
why it accumulated in quantity in certain places. 
The information thus slowly and expensively 
obtained is applied gradually to the operations 
in the field, where experimentation goes on 
constantly to the end that waste may be less- 
ened and greater use may be made of what Na- 
ture stored in the reservoir rocks. 

Again dealing with the present, there is to- 
day little avoidable waste above ground. The 
outstanding exception to this statement is in 
the Panhandle gas field of Texas, where waste 
of natural gas is occurring but where court 
determination is pending of the state’s pro- 
cedure in regulating the field. This is the last 
frontier of purely physical waste that remains 
to be conquered today. 

Conservation has, therefore, been resolved 
orimarily into the matter of getting more oil 
out of the natural reservoirs and of utilizing 
it more efficiently. 


It was not always so. The industry, born in 
1859, was without wisdom or precedent any- 
where in the world. Neither experience nor 
scientific theory was at hand to shape the con- 
duct of the operators. No markets existed for 
gas, hence it was allowed to escape into the 
air. Indeed, at the outset, coal was used to 
raise steam in the boilers for drilling while 
gas immediately adjacent went into the air in 
quantity. There was market for kerosine only; 
there were no internal combustion engines to 
use gasoline. The latter product had to be 
wasted. It could not be used in any form of 
lamp or stove then known. 

There was no place to which the young in- 








dustry could turn for guidance, It was groping 
underground, finding a substance which nobody 
understood. Early legislation in Pennsylvania, 
where the industry began, reflected the desire 
of operators to end the more obvious nuisances 
which became apparent as they went along dis- 
covering and drilling various fields. The pollu- 
tion of streams, detrimental to the industry 
and health of a community; the ruining of oil 
sands by permitting extraneous water to enter 
them and, conversely, the pollution of a fresh 
water bearing sand by permitting oil to enter 
it — improperly casing wells, in other words— 
were dealt with at an early date by the several 
states as the producing industry traveled west- 
ward through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. 

For the greater part, however, true conserva- 
tion was ignored by legislatures up to 1915. In 
that year Oklahoma blazed a new path with a 
statute that embodied the principle of prora- 
tion. This stood — but was not used effective- 
ly until 1927 — until it was replaced by one 
in 1933 which took into account the changing 
conditions in the business of producing oil and 
gas. For the sake of presenting this summary in 
true perspective, the legislative work in recent 
years will be .discussed later, 

A reading of the record of achievement by 
the industry in bettering its practices and tech- 
nic affords a mere glimpse of the multitude 
of discoveries that were made from about 1900 
to date. Prior to 1900 there were notable con- 
tributions, but it was about that time when the 
industry’s sense of economics started to as- 
sert itself and to bring reforms in the practices 
of earlier days. A few of the milestones of 
progress will be mentioned briefly. There are 
too many for full discussion. 


Methods of increasing recovery long were the 
goal sought by producers who saw their flowing 
wells become pumpers and continue to dwindle 
in daily output, with attendant loss in revenue, 
which loss was always out of proportion to the 
decrease in cost of operation. Two principal 
methods were discovered shortly after 1900 or, 
more properly, were applied on comprehensive 
scale. In 1908, I. L. Dunn, oil producer of 
Marietta, O., found that gas could be forced 
into an oil well and the production increased. 
After eight years of experimentation, the so- 
called Marietta Process was applied commerci- 
ally, using compressed air, aS gas was not avail- 
able in that district in quantity. Today, the 
method is in general use and increased recov- 
ery of oil from many pools has been and is be- 
ing effected. Modern technic of application 
calls for close study of the underground con- 
ditions, but the principle is the same as in 1911. 
Compressed air, or gas, is forced into cne well 
and the production of oil from adjacent wells 
is increased. 


Probably someone thought of this before 
Mr. Dunn’s application; exact credit for dis- 
covery cannot be placed. Mr. Dunn, however, 
was the first to apply it commercially. Inci- 
dentally, he is quite active today as an operator 
of properties and consultant on methods of ap- 
plying the air and gas drive, or repressuring, 
as it is known in the trade, 
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The American Petroleum Institute committee, known as the 
of the significant conservation gatherings of the industry. 
grew the present plan of setting production quotas in accordance with « 


In later years, notable work was done by the 
firm of Roeser & Pendleton, in the Cook pool, 
Texas. They began returning all available gas 
to the producing sand when the field was new, 
instead of waiting until the natural pressure 
had fallen to a low point. It is their belief that 
they have more than doubled the ultimate yield 
from this pool over what it would have been 
without return of gas. 

Lost also in the haze of the crowded years is 
the name of the man who first permitted water 
to enter a producing sand so as to get more oil 
from nearby wells. As early as 1880 the effect of 
an accidental flooding of oil sand with water 
was observed, but it was not until many years 
later that the method was used deliberately. 
From about 1900 to 1920 it was practiced in the 
Bradford district rather extensively but about 
1920 some operators began a study of the tech- 
nical factors involved. The technology of the 
water drive today is comprehensive and with the 
better understanding of how to use water in the 
recovery of oil the practice has traveled beyond 
the Bradford field, where it was confined for 
years. Recently, a large area in northeastern 
Oklahoma has been ear-marked for extensive ap- 
plication of the Bradford method. 

There are natural water-drives at work in nu- 
merous fields and the industry has learned much 
about their behavior. In such fields, proration 
has been discovered to be the handmaiden of 
conservation. A slow withdrawal of oil, permit- 
ting gradual encroachment of water from the 
sides of the structure, effects a scouring of the 
sand. As the water advances, oil is pushed ahead 
into the wells and recovered. 

Another big date on the conservation calen- 
dar is 1926. Then was made available to the 
industry the results of a three-year research 
project conducted under the auspices of Henry 
L. Doherty. He set out to learn more about the 
motive force of gas held in solution in oil in its 
native state. Contributions to the knowledge on 
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Holmes committee, which met in Houston in 1929 ras one 


From the rudimentary plan of action then proposed there 
conomic surveys of market demand 





this subject have been many in recent years and 
the net good to industry and public has been 
the recovery of an incalculable amount of oil 
that otherwise would have been left in the rocks. 
The gas which is present with oil, both in a free 
state and in solution, has been harnessed and 
made to perform the two functions of moving 
oil into the bottom of the well and of lifting it 
to the surface. By various ingenious mechan- 
ical means the natural energy has been tamed 
and put to work. 

During the time that these developments were 
taking place, a great deal was done in improving 
the mechanics of production and all in the direc- 
tion of conservation. Drilling equipment was im- 
proved, enabling the drilling of better holes. 
Gas-tight tankage replaced the wooden-roofed 
tanks, conserving the light products that for- 
merly evaporated. Today all tankage, including 
the small storage on leases, which is installed 
is gas-tight. Better pumping equipment was 
made, adding to the recovery. Oil and gas sepa- 
rators permit the utilization in natural gasoline 
recovery plants of many millions of feet of gas 
which otherwise would be wasted, and the re- 
covery of millions of gallons of gasoline. Chem- 
ical and electrical treatment of ‘‘cut,’’ or emul- 
sified oil, freeing it of water pumped from the 
wells with the oil, reclaims large quantities of 
marketable oil. 

In short, the industry operates today as a 
closed system all the way from well to refinery 
and preventable waste of any commercially valu- 
able product is today negligible, with the excep- 
tion of Panhandle field gas. Oil men frequently 
are heard to say that, had there not been so 
much conserving, the industry’s financial show- 
ing would have been better in late years. By 
saving everything, over-supply resulted they as- 
sert. While this is only partly true, the conser- 
vation program, offering to the consumer a great 
volume of petroleum that in the earlier days 
of the industry would have been lost, undoubt- 
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edly did contribute to the great excess of supply 
over demand. 

A notable thing about the entire conservation 
program is the lack of secrecy among the com- 
panies concerning new developments on this sub- 
ject. About as quickly as one company learns 
something, one of its engineers is permitted to 
appear on the program of an oil association or 
technical society and give away the results of 
often costly research and experimentation. This 
is not wholly altruistic. If one company discov- 
ers that it can effect a better recovery of oil in 
a certain pool by restricting gas production to, 
say, 2000 cubic feet per barrel of oil, its discovery 
is no good unless other operators in the pool 
adopt similar methods. The balances which ex- 
ist in an oil sand are so delicate that uniformity 
of methods is the desirable end to attain. Thus, 
it is necessary to inform competitors concerning 
any proposed action. 

Another reason why there is little secrecy is 
the general belief in reciprocity. Company A 
reveals something it has learned in one pool and 
Company B obliges by giving up some piece of 
hardly-won information in another era. It has 
been so for many years. Technical and trade 
association, and the trade press are engaged con- 
stantly in disseminating information as to im- 
provements in drilling and producing methods, 
all of which fall under the broad title of con- 
servation. 

In assigning credit for the spread of knowl- 
edge, certain federal and state agencies must 
not be overlooked. The states, for the most part, 
have confined their work to geological data, add- 
ing to the public knowledge of where oil fields 
might be found. The same is true of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. The U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
of all agencies, has occupied the field of true 
conservation with its many studies of oil pro- 
duction and refining problems. 

This bureau has done some notable original 
work in research and invention, but it is recog- 
nized widely as the great clearing house of in- 
formation for the producing industry. Currently 
outstanding topics are treated fully in bulletins 
regularly, the information being collected from 
the industry. An outstanding piece of work that 
comes to mind is that on the Cushing field of 
Oklahoma. 

This field, one of the greatest the world has 
known, in 1924 appeared doomed to early 
abandonment. It was producing about 25,000 
barrels per day, but water was moving into the 
wells at a rapid rate, causing well after well to 
be abandoned as unprofitable at even the then 
high price of oil. Operators asked the Bureau 
of Mines to make a study and suggest methods. 
The result was a comprehensive program of plug- 
ging the bottom portions of the wells, shutting 
off the water to the extent that the field is today 
producing about 12,000 barrels daily. A con- 
servative and cautious estimate would be that 
25,000,000 more barrels have been recovered 
than if the field had been permitted to go on to 
extinction. 

The American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and the American Petroleum 
Institute serve as public forums wherein all sub- 
jects that make up the broad theme of conser- 
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vation are discussed. The American Petroleum 
Institute carries its work much farther than 
technical discussions at its annual and mid-year 
meetings. Through regional societies and field 
chapters, petroleum engineers meet with the 
field superintendents and foremen regularly for 
discussion and debate on subjects which have 
immediate bearing upon problems of production. 
The Mining Engineers Institute’s petroleum di- 
vision is also organized by regions and holds 
numerous meetings. 


OME 20 years ago tentative discussion was 
heard to the effect that operation of an oil 
field as a unit would be desirable. Among the 
early and persistent advocates of this plan were 
Earl Oliver, of Ponca City, Okla., Henry L. Do- 
herty, William N. Davis, of Bartlesville, Okla., 
and numerous others. The basic idea is that of 
operation of a field by uniform methods, without 
regard to property lines. 

The limiting factor in this plan has been not 
so much the oil operator as the landowner, with 
his desire for early and large production from 
his land. In spite of this limitation, great prog- 
ress has been made. In certain old fields that 
had reached the economic limit under competi- 
tive operation it was found that a pooling of 
properties would make feasible the application 
of methods for increasing recovery, such as the 
repressuring with air. One central air plant 
could serve the entire field, while it would be 
uneconomic to install separate plants on indi- 
vidual properties. 

The idea was fostered by association and soon 
became established practice. Notable examples 
of fields that have been operated as units from 
their inception are the Van field, Texas, Lucien 
field, in Oklahoma, and part of the Kettleman 
Hills field, in California. Usually, in application 
of the plan, one company is chosen as the oper- 
ator and an advisory committee is set up, on 
which each company owning acreage in the pool 
is represented. The leases are unified as to the 
“‘working interest,’’ or operators’ shares, each 
participating company being assigned an interest 
in the whole in proportion to what he contri- 
butes. Wells can be drilled on the basis of 
geology and not arbitrarily along property lines; 
they can be spaced with regard to probable re- 
covery of oil and duplication avoided. 

It is standard practice for companies planning 
development in a ‘‘wildcat’”’ or untested area to 
pool their holdings before they begin drilling. 
Unit development is here to stay, as its merits 
have been demonstrated. It has:come about as 
a voluntary conservation move within the indus- 
try, sponsored and practiced by companies large 
and small. It is nowhere a requirement of the 
statute. 


Considerable credit for the promotion of unit 
development must be given to the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, which no longer exists. This 
board was created in December, 1924, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on the request of the oil industry; 
its existence was ended early in’ 1933. It held 
several hearings and published reports and, 
while its powers were wholly advisory, it was 
helpful in focusing attention upon questions per- 
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tinently before the industry, and in aiding in 
anticipating the broad movements yet to come. 

It was in the latter half of 1926 that the oil 
industry entered upon its most severe and pro- 
tracted period of economic illness. It had had 
eras of overproduction at various times through- 
out its history; this was to prove the worst. The 
technic of finding oil had advanced too rapid- 
ly. Beginning with the Seminole field, in Okla- 
homa, and the numerous other pools immediately 
adjacent to it, the next five years were filled 
with discoveries so prolific in yield that, in 1931, 
there was the almost unbelievable spectacle of 
control of production by armed forces. The gov- 
ernors of Oklahoma and Texas found it neces- 
sary to summon the national guard to compel 
the restriction of flow in the giant Oklahoma 
City and East Texas fields until the regularly 
constituted state commissions could devise means 
of dealing with the situation. 

Many were the methods proposed at the be- 
ginning of this prolonged period cf over-supply. 
Every man within the industry became acutely 
conscious that this was something that could 
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not be handled by the customary expedient of 
restriction of purchases by crude oil buying com- 
panies. There were meetings of oil operators 
nearly every day. The sole question considered 
in 1926-27 was limitation of the Seminole dis- 
trict output to an amount that could be handled 
by the then existing pipeline facilities. In the 
absence of a general rule or standard—some- 
thing on which to base the allowable production 
—and with new wells coming in every day, each 
adding to the potential production to be divided 
among operators, the situation got out of hand 
as to the methods first proposed. 

Yet, through all this seeming chaos, there 
was no physical waste. The oversupply that 
could not be put into market channels was 
stored. Prices fell as the potential supply grew 
and stocks of crude oil increased. 

Early in 1927 E. W. Marland, now governor 
of Oklahoma, then head of an operating oil com- 
pany, tried a new tack. He attempted to get 
legislation in Oklahoma to restrict oil produc- 
tion by setting a low limit on the amount of gas 
that could be produced with each barrel of oil 






Six states have joined in the Interstate Oil Compact and have pledged themselves to work together on oil and gas conserva- 


tion problems. 


representing Gov. Clyde Tingley, New Mezico. 


Representatives of the compacting states, at a meeting in Oklahoma City: Front row, left to right, William 
Bell, representing Gov. Horner, Illinois; Gov. E. W. Marland, Oklahoma; Gov, James V. 


Allred, Texas and Hiram Dov, 


Top row, left to right, H. C. Bretschneider, representing Gov. E. C. Johnson, 


Colorado; Col. E. O. Thompson, chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission; Tom Anglin, alternate for Gov. Marland 
and Homer Hoch, chairman of Kansas Corporation Commission 
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marking one stage of a developing theory. The 
producing industry rallied in opposition, chief 
argument against the measure being that ques- 
tions of engineering should not be imbedded in 
the statutes. The proposed law was defeated. 

Late in the same year, Marland was success- 
ful in getting a declaration from the American 
Petroleum Institute directors favoring state 
legislation to prevent gas waste and early the 
following year he sponsored a meeting in Ponca 
City which did much to center attention upon 
the function of gas in the recovery of oil. 
Scientific discoveries made at earlier dates con- 
cerning the use of gas energy in moving and 
lifting oil were popularized and the question 
of the correlative rights of operators in a com- 
mon pool to proper use of gaS energy was 
brought into bold relief. 

We are now tracing the various moves which 
led to the present system of prorating produc- 
tion. In 1927 the question was local to Okla- 
homa and West Texas. Each proceeded without 
reference to the other. Fair success was had, 
chiefly because there were few of the promotion 
type operators in these fields, and observance 
of the restrictions was entirely voluntary. Pro- 
ration plans were worked out by the operators 
who employed umpires to settle controversial 
questions and the plans were given the blessing 
of the states in the form of official orders. 

During the years 1929 and 1930 two com- 
mittees on economics were functioning. The 
industry, somewhat gropingly, was trying to 
arrive at a more comprehensive plan for dealing 
with the overproduction of crude oil, which 
promised to last for years. The situation had 
been disturbed further by the discovery of the 
Oklahoma City field, new fields in West Texas 
and additional pools in Oklahoma. Need of an 





over-all study of the industry’s economics was 
clearly indicated. 

In St. Louis, directors of the American Petro- 
leum Institute met in February, 1929, discussed 
the dangerous situation, and voted to under- 
take the formulation of a plan which would 
give to each general producing district its fair 
share of the market. Statistical committees 
worked night and day. The then president of 
the institute, E. B. Reeser, head of the Barns- 
dall Corp., had designated as general chairman, 
R. C. Holmes, who at that time was president 
of The Texas Co. The ‘‘Holmes Committee”’ 
met on March 15 and 16, 1929, in Houston, to 
hear the reports. 

The date is a historic one. While the plan 
which was adopted failed that of holding pro- 
duction, by voluntary agreement to the 1928 
level, it was the forerunner and the initial step 
toward the plan which is in use today. 

It was proposed at that time to apply the 
voluntary control plan to foreign production as 
well as domestic. Prime reason for failure to 
carry through with the plan was an opinion of 
the U. S. Attorney General. The institute had 
placed the plan before the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board whose chairman, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, had asked 
the attorney general for an expression. That 
official said the federal board had no authority 
to approve nor to grant immunity from the 
anti-trust laws of federal or state governments, 
even to conserve a valuable natural resource. 

Dr. Wilbur didn’t let the matter rest. He 
suggested another plan. Pointing out that the 
problem of production control rested primarily 
with the industry and the state governments, 
he suggested that states having oil production 
could constitutionally enter into a compact to 





U. S. Crude Oil Production 1859-1934, by States and Total Value of U.S. Production by Years 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


State 1934 1933 1932 1931 
DIT NRE or Sebo axcueaeabanas 3,804 3,181 3,508 3,363 
Pennsylvania ...... 14,478 12,624 12,412 11,893 
(io ....... Beas 4,234 4.235 4,644 5,327 
West Virginia 4,095 3,815 3,876 4,472 
California 174,305 172,010 178,128 188,830 
Kentucky 4,860 4,608 6,287 6,456 
Tennessee . . Wiis ca cuceer — Modbadevacss’  maseeaes 6 
Colorado : ; , 1,139 919 1,136 1,545 
indiana ‘ 838 737 806 840 
Illinois 4,479 4,244 4,673 6,039 
Kansas 46,482 41,976 34,848 37,013 
Texas 381,516 402,609 312,478 332,437 
(klahoma 180,107 182,251 153,244 180,574 
Wyoming 12,556 11,227 13,418 14,834 
Michigan . 10,603 7,942 6,910 3,789 
Louisiana 32,869 25,168 21,807 21,804 
New Mexico . 16,864 14,116 12.455 15,227 
Montana 3,603 2,273 2,457 2,830 
Arkansas eatin 11,182 11,686 12,051 14,791 
*Other : bes 51 35 21 7 
Total U. S., thousands of bbls. 908,065 905,656 785,159 851,081 
Value, thousands of dollars 905,000 608,000 680,000 550,000 
Average value per barrel .... $1.00 $0.67 $0.87 $0.65 


1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 1859-75 
3,647 906 1,054 je I , PCR Peeeraee 
12,803 7,438 8,795 13,258 +28,458 26,028 +74,072 
6,486 7,400 9,916 22,363 16,125 eens 
5,071 8,249 11,753 16,196 493 TIS: cocks 
227,329 103,37 73,011 4,325 307 40 
7,389 8,738 469 ft 62 ¢ Be ant eee 
21 | Sree ae ae eee eee 
1,656 111 240 317 ae 
994 945 2,160 4,874 64 
5,736 10,774 SEE “Siicciccccs ; are 
41,628 39,005 1,128 15 1 
290.457 96,868 8,899 S66: Be... :. 
216,486 106.206 52,029 hss vere erie 
17,868 16,831 115 "sre Ce ete an 
i) i" We nenscy Pee 
23,272 35,714 OBR We ec eee a een ip 
10,189 Ban salt omleeu pry OV RE at a gee enw shunt ea Bact 
3,349 ee heme ee oe Per Rherpe, Dae bectdlcst 
19,702 , Seer (T7398 in the year 1925) _........ 
7 13 4 > |e eee 
$98,011 442.929 209,557 63,621 45,824 26,286 174,072 
1,070,000 1,361,000 128,000 76,000 35,000 25,000 216,000 
$1.19 $3.07 $0.61 $1.19 $0.77 $0.94 $2.91 


Cumulative total U. S. crude production, 1859-1934, inclusive, 16,598,444,000 bbls. 


*States included in “Other” are: 


1889-1899, Missourl; 1900-1906, Michigan and Missouri; 1907-1911, Michigan, Missouri and 


Utah; 1912, 1917, 1918, Alaska and Michigan; 1913, 1919, Alaska, Michigan, Missouri and New Mexico; 1914-1916, Alaska, Michigan 


and Missouri; 1920, Alaska, Arkansas, 


Missouri, New Mexico and Utah; 


1921-1923, Alaska, Missouri and New Mexico; 1924- 


1931, Alaska and Utah; 1932-1933, Alaska, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Utah; 1934, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Utah. 


+New York included with Pennsylvania. 
{Tennessee included with Kentucky, 1883 to 1907, inclusive. 
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8Less than 500 barrels, 
{Included under “Other.” 
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work jointly for purposes of ‘‘constructive con- 
servation.” 

Meeting for such discussion was formally 
called by President Hoover and in June, 1929, 
with Mark L. Requa, California mining engineer 
and oil operator, as chairman, a four-day con- 
ference was held in Colorado Springs. 

No immediate result followed this meeting. 
The proposal was new and, to some state of- 
ficials, too revolutionary. Conditions as to oil 
markets looked a little better in the industry 
in the latter part of 1929 and the early part of 
1930 and the stimulus to immediate action was 
lacking, 


HE East Texas field was discovered late in 

1930 and within a short time it became ap- 
parent that it spelled a new brand of trouble. 
Concurrently, extensions to the Oklahoma City 
field brought production into an area of town- 
lots and drilling chaos resulted. 


Early in 1931, Governor Murray, of Okla- 
homa, took the lead in forming the Oil States 
Advisory Committee. Governors of other oil 
states were prompt in naming representatives 
and the committee came to consist of 10 mem- 
bers. It took up the two chief plans of attack 
previously begun by the Holmes, or American 
Petroleum Institute, committee and by the in- 
terstate compact conference at Colorado Springs. 


This new advisory committee was purely that. 
It was not authorized by legislative acts in any 
of the states represented and possessed no 
authority. Out of all its meetings and proposals 
one definite achievement ensued. An agrec- 
ment was actually signed in September, 1931, 
by authorized representatives of Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas, and by the oil and gas 
regulatory bodies of the three states. This 
agreement was expertly worded and on its face 
was an endorsement of the plan to allocate crude 
production among the states, which plan the 
Oil States Advisory Committee had worked out: 
but there was a pledge to hold production in 
the three states to agreed upon: figures for tho 
rest of 1931, ‘‘to the extent of our ability.’’ 

While a federal court not long thereafter 
took notice of this agreement and struck down 
an order of the Texas Railroad Commission 
regulating production in that state, finding that 
the commission was basing its judgment of a 
proper allowable for the state upon an agrec- 
ment made without statutory authority, the tri- 
state effort served to push forward the basic 
idea of allocations among states in accordance 
with comprehensive information. 

It was from this pioneer work that production 
control under the NIRA petroleum code grew 
in 1933. The fundamental plan had been sct 
up; under the shelter of the then presumptively 
valid code it was translated into action. The 
question of the right of a state regulatory body 
to accept figures from another source on quotas 
for production arose fairly soon after the code 
authority began to issue them. The court held 
in this case that the Texas Railroad Commission 
was within its rights in taking the figures is- 
sued by the code authority as it would take 
any other expert testimony; that there was no 
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evidence to show that the commission was act- 
ing under compulsion. What made this case 
distinct from that in which the order was de- 
clared void because it was based upon the Oil 
States Advisory Committee’s findings was that, 
in the interval between the suits, the legislature 
of Texas had amended the law so as to permit 
the commission to consider ‘‘market demand” 
in regulating production. 


With the death of the petroleum code in 1935 
request was made by Oklahoma and Kansas 
for continuation of the forecasts on demand for 
crude petroleum. The U. S. Bureau of Mines 
currently supplies the figures. While Texas did 
not officially request that the economic studies 
be continued, it does accept as expert testimony 
the figures supplied by the Bureau of Mines 
each month and the allowable production fixed 
by the regulatory commissions in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana and New Mexico con- 
forms closely to the suggested quotas. Other 
oil states except California and Michigan are 
not at this time troubled by notable oversupply. 
The two states last named have no proration 
laws due to failure of their legislatures to accede 
to the requests of the oil industry. 


It is probably too early to give definite valua- 
tion to the work of the Planning & Co-ordina- 


tion Committee of the oil industry which 
functioned under the petroleum code. One 
benefit can be mentioned with assurance. The 


committee, with its various regional committees 
and the numerous subcommittees, promoted far 
greater understanding of the problems common 
to all oil men than had ever been had before. 
Hundreds of men, representing all factors in 
the industry and all possible shades of opinion, 


discussed those problems frankly and gained in 
wisdom, 


HE last chapter to write in this recital of 

the conservation work of the oil industry— 
for, be it remembered, demand for statutory 
control within the states has come from the in- 
dustry—is the Interstate Compact achievement. 
This movement, as stated, was begun at Colorado 
Springs in June, 1929. The Oil States Advisory 
Committee later assumed sponsorship of the 
plan. In December, 1934, Gov. Marland, of 
Oklahoma, held the first of several conferences, 
following endorsement by the American Petro- 
leum Institute, and in February, 1935, repre- 
sentatives of 10 states participated in the dis- 
cussion out of which subsequently grew the 
compact agreement, or charter. The states of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, New Mexixco, Colo- 
rado and Illinois, by legislative acts formally 
entered into the agreement and the national 
Congress ratified it, as is provided in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


These states, which undoubtedly will be 
joined by others, have pledged themselves to 
co-operative action in passing laws to prevent 
physical waste of oil and gas. It is too early 
to appraise the importance of the Interstate 
Compact. At least an instrument has been 
fashioned for use in times of such stress as 
prevailed from 1927 to the latter part of 1934. 
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How Laws on 


Developed 


Oil and Gas Conservation Statutes of 
Today developed from the Knowledge 
of Behavior of Oil in the Ground as 
Discovered by the Oil Industry and as 
Accepted by the Courts and the Legis- 
latures in Oil Producing States 


By ROBERT E. HARDWICKE* 


J HOWARD MARSHALL, (formerly a 

member of the Petroleum Administrative 
e Board set up by the government under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act) in his testi- 
mony before the Cole Congressional Investi- 
gating Committee’, undertook with real success 
to isolate the major factors which had, for many 
years, kept in constant turmoil the oil industry, 
or at least the production branch of that in- 
dustry. 

He concluded that such instability was the 
result of a combination of conflicting forces pe- 
culiar to the oil industry, and which sprang from 
the interaction of unusual geological, legal and 
economic factors or conditions governing oil 
production. He mentions such factors as the 
physical characteristics of an oil and gas reser- 
voir, the reactions therein which take place 
upon production, the underground migration 
of fluids, and the use, as well as dissipation, of 
reservoir energy occurring regardless of prop- 
erty lines traced on the surface. 

Mr. Marshall also includes, in his listing of 
conflicting forces, the old rule of ‘‘drill and pro- 
duce as you please’’ and protect your reserves 
(lines) as best you can by offset wells; the rec- 
ognition of title to oil as being in the owner of 
the well from which it is produced regardless 
of proof of drainage from neighboring lands 
(being the true rule of capture); the obliga- 
tions under the usual lease (especially that of 
drilling promptly and protecting the lines, with- 
out regard for waste or market conditions); the 
temporary benefit of low-cost production in 
flush fields, and the advantage gained by drill- 
ing the first wells in a field. 

We are primarily concerned here with the 
law governing drilling as developed by the 
courts, the effect thereof and, finally, the pres- 
ent attitude of courts, legislatures and oil men. 


1 Hearings before a committee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 441, 73rd Cong. Recess (1934), 
Part 4, 2599 et seq. 
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Though the historical background has often 
been stated, and is fairly well understood, it 
must again be sketched in order to make more 
vivid the fundamental problems and also the 
tendencies which are already sharply outlined. 
Clearly, there is a decided trend to a more ra- 
tional solution of the problems which cause re- 
curring turmoil in the oil business. 


In view of the lack of knowledge of under- 
ground oil reservoirs and of methods of satis- 
factory control over the migration of their flu- 
ids, the customs of the industry, with respect 
to drilling and to ownership of production, de- 
veloped in a natural manner and were recog- 
nized as reasonable by the courts; however, no 
exception has been found in the tendency of 
courts and the industry to follow old customs 
and precedents, rather than to examine the cir- 
cumstances of their origin and then to exercise 
independent judgment according to the accumu- 
Jated knowledge. 

Furthermore, there are some members of 
the industry who are ultra conservative, For 
instance, in spite of the tremendous progress of 
the last ten years (five years may be more ac- 
curate) evidenced in the laying aside of doodle- 
bug methods of thinking and acting, and in the 
substituting of a more scientific approach, it 
is still a habit of a few oil men to blame all 
ills of the production branch, and many of the 
entire oil industry, upon something which some 
Pennsylvania judge said or did years ago, and 
which, it is thought, cannot be undone by either 
court or legislature, much less by the oil in- 
dustry itself. 

More often than not, the most severe critics, 
who include many lawyers, have only a vague 
idea of the question before the Pennsylvania 
court, or of the reasoning upon which the de- 
cision was based. When pressed for a statement 
of what the court held, and why such holding 


*Hardwicke, Brelsford & Cheek, Fort Worth. 
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O’KEEFE AND COLLETT CORPORATION 


Oil Producers 
BRYCE BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





he officers of this Company have been im- 
pressed with the importance to the industry 
and to the public of the growing tendency to 


conserve the oil and gas resources of this nation. 


We have in the past supported and will con- 
tinue to support all constructive measures de- 
signed to prevent waste and to increase the 
ultimate recovery of oil and gas from producing 


areas. 


We believe that our public and our legislative 
bodies should be reminded of the value of the 
oil industry to the producing states in particular 
and to the industrial welfare of the Nation as a 
whole and we trust that the educational features 
of this edition of the National Petroleum News 


will be widely read. 





J. D. Collett President, J. D. O’Keefe Vice President, Ed K. Collett Secretary, Joe T. O’Keefe Treasurer 
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should cause trouble forever thereafter, the 
critic usually answers, ‘‘rule of capture’’, but 
flounders somewhat in defining accurately such 
rule or in stating its effect. 


The decisions in the early cases,’ referred to 
by the critics, appear to be entirely sound in 
the light of the knowledge then available. In 
those decisions the courts declared that there 
was little scientific information about under- 
ground oil reservoirs; that oil and gas migrated 
in the reservoir with remarkable freedom for 
great distances, being here today and there to- 
morrow; that there was no way to determine 
the extent of such migration or to control it, 
or to tell with any show of accuracy how much 
oil was under any tract, or the source of produc- 
tion from any well. 


In the face of such conditions, the courts 
very correctly held that the owner of land had 
the right to drill as many wells on his land as 
he pleased and to produce them as he pleased, 
acquiring title to such oil as came into the wells. 
It was also logical, in view of such lack of scien- 
tific data, to hold that, if a landowner thought 
he was being drained by wells on adjoining 
tracts, he could neither recover damages nor 
secure injunctions, but could protect himself as 
best he might by drilling and producing from 
wells offsetting those of his neighbors, 


EYOND any question, the doctrines an- 
nounced in those early cases, though sound 
in view of the facts then available, caused mad 
drilling campaigns, periodic floods of oil and 
waste of various kinds. There was, however, 
nothing to be done about it until science offered 
a more complete picture of the facts with re- 
spect to oil reserves and with respect to the 
physical effects of production. The very courts 
which announced the original doctrines regretted 
that the lack of scientific knowledge of oil pro- 
duction necessitated such haphazard and unsatis- 
factory methods of protecting property rights. In 
relegating producers to protecting their reserves 
as best they could by producing from offset wells, 
each man doing what he pleased, the Pennsyl- 
vania court, in 1907, said: 


“This may not be the best rule, but 
neither the legislature nor the highest 
court has given us any better. No doubt 
many thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended ‘in protecting lines’ in oil and gas 
territory that would not have been ex- 
pended if some rule had existed by which it 
could have been avoided.’’! 


A natural course was followed in the tendency 
of other courts to accept precedent rather than 


?The origin, meaning and effect of the rule of capture have 
been fully covered in an article under the title, “The Rule 
of Capture and Its Implications as Applied to Oil and Gas,” 
published 13 Texas Law Review 391 (June 1935). There is 
no need to digest the observations there made. 

2 Westmoreland Natural Gas Company v. De Witt, 130 Pa. 
235, 18 Atl. 724, 5 L. R. A. 731 (1889); Kelley v. Ohio Oil 
Company, 57 Ohio St. 317, 49 N. E. 399, 39 L. R. A. 765 (1897); 
Barnard v. Monongahela Gas Company, 216 Pa. 362, 65 Atl. 
801 (1907). See also Hague v. Wheeler, 157 Pa. 324, 27 Atl. 
714, 22 L. R. A. 141 (1893). 

‘Barnard v. Monongahela Gas Company, 216 Pa, 362, 65 
Atl. 801 (1907). 
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to change the rules to fit the new data which, 
by 1927 (a period of 20 years), had become 
impressive both as to quantity and quality. In- 
deed, the recognition by the courts of technical 
advances was almost an unconscious process, 
thus leading at times to inconsistencies. For in- 
stance, as often pointed out, the courts, though 
doing lip service to the old decisions and their 
factual predicate (inability to know anything 
about oil reserves or migrations, or of any 
method of controlling migration), found little 
difficulty in giving judgments in favor of lessors 
against lessees for failure to offset, basing the 
judgments in each case upon findings of the 
amount of oil drained from under the lease.® 


VERYONE knows that federal income tax 
laws, for depreciation and other purposes, re- 
quire an estimate of oil in place; and the reason- 
able accuracy of the findings of experts as to re- 
serves has been recognized by the U. S. Supreme 
Court.* Again, many state taxes apply to esti- 
mates of oil in place, and, of course, such es- 
timates are used almost daily in the oil business. 


By 1930, the producers of oil were quite sure 
that oil production was not all witchery and 
luck. Indeed, they had an astonishing amount 
of knowledge of reservoir conditions and of 
methods of production control. This information 
they utilized as best they could in the face of 
the duties and restraints (or lack of restraints) 
recognized by the courts with respect to pro- 
duction practices. As in all industries, there was 
a small, noisy, selfish group, the members of 
which sought to be branded ‘rugged individu- 
alists’’, claiming only the better characteristics 
of the maverick. These members applied or ig- 
nored the new Knowledge of production con- 
trol, as their interest appeared, glibly adopting 
the jargon of the experts to justify what they 
wanted to do in one instance, or, when similar 
scientific information was advanced as ground 
for thwarting their desires, they then, with 
equal vigor, reverted to the defense of advo- 
cating the good old customs of the old days, 
claiming the new technique to be all theory 
and nonsense. 


As early as 1925 (perhaps even 1920), the 
petroleum engineer had generally been ac- 
cepted as a real scientist, having proved that he 
was more than a college lad with a slide rule 
and a knowledge of Boyle’s law — such knowl- 
edge thus entitling him to be respected even by 
the driller. Furthermore, he could, by 1930, ex- 
plain Jamin action or effect, or determine 
whether a producing field was under Hydraulic, 


5 For brevity, citation of the numerous cases will be omitted, 
as the following references give the citations: Thuss, Texas 
Oil and Gas (1929) Sec. 134, et seq.; Mills and Willingham, 
Law of Oil and Gas (1926) Sec. 120, et seq.; Summers, Oil 
and Gas (1927) Sec. 138, et seq.; 2 Thornton, Law of Oil 
and Gas (5th ed. 1932) Sec. 518; Merrill, Covenants Implied 
In Oil and Gas Leases (1926) Sec. 95, et seq.; Walker, The 
Nature of the Property Interest Created by an Oil and Gas 
Lease in Teras (1933) 11 Texas Law Review 399 at 431, et 
seq.; Comment (1929) 7 Texas Law Review 438, based on Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil Co. v. Barker, 174 S. W. 904 (Tex. Civ. App. 
1915), where damage was based on the amount of oil which 
would have been produced had the well been drilled, rather 
than on the amount drained from the property. 

®Murphy Oil Co. v. Burnet, 287 U. S. 299, 53 Sup. Ct. 161, 
17 L. Ed. 331 (1982). 
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The producing industry was just getting well started when this picture was made and it hadn’t gotten around to decide how 
close together wells could profitably be drilled. This photograph was taken in 1864, on the John Benninghoff farm along Oil 


Creek, Pa. Near here the oil industry was started with the drilling of the Drake well. 
hour before lightning ignited a well and the fire destroyed all the surface equipment. 


The photograph was taken just an 
It is of interest to note that the der- 


rick used then was of the same form employed today, light and crudely made as it was 


Volumetric or Capillary Control,’ and he had 
more than a glimmering of knowledge of bot- 
tom hole or depth pressure technique—so, per- 
haps, confounding the pure geologist, but un- 
questionably meriting his standing as an asso- 
ciate and equal. Such things as artificial water 
drive in Pennsylvania, and the repressuring of 
depleted fields, with the tracing and controlling 
to an astonishing degree of accuracy the move- 
ments of water, oil and gas in-the reservoir, 
were, by 1930, accepted as commonplace. It was 
all simple enough, at least in explanation, as 


soon as principles of chemistry, physics and 
hydraulics were applied. 
The courts, however, except for the usual 


run of damage suits for drainage, and cases re- 
lating to town lot or similar drilling problems, 
had little to do with the control of drilling and 
production, or with the new knowledge of oil 
reserves, until proration became general.’ By 
the summer of 1929, enormous storage stocks 


‘During the trial of a case before a three-judge Federal 
Court in Houston, in the fall of 1932, involving the validity of 
an East Texas proration order, an effort was made to weaken 
the testimony of a gas engineer by showing that he knew 
little about oil production or about the outstanding literature 
on the subject. He was asked: “Under what ‘control’ is tho 
East Texas Field?” He could not resist the opportunity of 
answering: “I thought it was under the control of the Rail- 
road Commission.” 

*Railroad Commission v. Bass, 10 S. W. (2d) 586 (1928), 
was certainly the forerunner of the modern viewpoint. Such 
case involved an application for wells as exceptions to the 
Texas spacing rule. The Court of Civil Appeals, Third Dis- 
trict, held that the wells for which permits had been granted 
were amply sufficient to permit applicant to produce his fair 
share of the oil, considering the size of his tract of land. See 
cases under Note 12 upholding prohibition of town lot drilling 
and close spacing. 
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and mounting production, as well as weakening 
of the price structure, told a tale that all could 
understand. 


Nearly everyone in the oil business became 
greatly alarmed, seeking some way to avoid 
the collapse which was clearly imminent. Pro- 
duction control by state agencies, usually called 
proration, was the device hit upon to prevent 
the disaster, or at least to cushion the shock. 
The general plan followed tnat of earlier cur- 
tailment applicable to a few fields. There are 
some who say that the industry, as well as the 
state regulatory bodies, had no thought of true 
conservation, but had in mind only the protec- 
tion of price. There are others who say that, for 
some years, the thinking members of the in- 
dustry, and particularly the technical men, had 
been aware of the haphazard and wasteful 
methods of production, but found some diffi- 
culty in working out a satisfactory plan to bet- 
ter conditions, partly because of the distaste of 
many producers for any sort of governmental 
control which seemed a necessary element in 
the general enforcement of conservation prac- 
tices, 

It was asserted that conservation (including, 
of course, regulation of production to the true 
market demand, and a proper distribution of the 
allowable production) was fully justified and, 
indeed, greatly needed, regardless of any inci- 
dental effect upon price. It was also asserted 
that the general conditions existing in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1929 simply furnished an occa- 
sion for listening to the advice of the producers 
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and their technical men who were not only 
capable of grasping a new idea, but had the 
courage to do something other than follow old 
customs, 

After all, it makes no difference what 
prompted the general application of proration 
throughout most of tne oil producing states. 
It is now generally admitted that there was a 
sound conservation basis for the _ control, 
whether or not such was generally recognized 
in the industry in 1929. For that matter, there 
is a definite relation between price and physical 
waste. For instance, it must be obvious that con- 
tinued low prices bring about a general, pre- 
mature abandonment of “‘stripper’’ or marginal 
fields, thus causing the loss of an enormous re- 
serve, since the wells are plugged upon aban- 
donment, and new wells, producing only a few 
barrels a day, cannot be drilled and operated at 
a profit. 


Obviously, the advent of proration placed re- 
strictions upon production which producers had 
not theretofore known. While they still were 
given almost absolute freedom as to the loca- 
tion and number of wells, there was a prohi- 
bition against producing in such amounts as 
tney pleased. A regulatory body, having fixed 
the maximum production for a field, was, in the 
absence of a statute such as existed in Oklaho- 
ma, confronted with the difficult problem of 
distributing the allowable satisfactorily among 
the producers. The lack -of a uniform drilling 
pattern, and the lack of knowledge of the true 
value to give to well potentials, had, and still 
have, a great deal to do with the difficulty of 
fair distribution. 


Everyone is familiar with the long series of 
suits throughout the country, but particularly 
in Oklahoma and Texas, attacking not only the 
fundamental principles upon which proration 
was founded, but also the reasonableness and 
fairness of methods of distribution of the allow- 
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The ‘‘Lawgineer 
(See footnote 9) 


An observer at a hearing in Washington on the 
method for distributing allowable production among 
the various producers in the Kettleman Hills field, 
in California, made the following comment: 


“The lawyers have gone to practicing engineering 
and the engineers have gone to practicing law. We 
are going to have a new degree called a Lawgineer. 
I got to thinking about it and wondering what it 
would suggest to a cartoonist, as for Life or Judge, 
should he undertake to caricature that queer crea- 
ture, 


“It would probably suggest a long, cadaverous- 
looking chap, with a sort of leer on his face and 
with a large head surmounted with a box-shaped 
hat, with Constitution written across the front side 
of it. He would have for his arms, in queer script, 
the words Immaterial and Irrelevant; and in his 
right hand he would have a bailer full of Bottom 
Hole Pressures and in his left hand he would have 
a bucket full of Permeability. 

“He would have quite wobbly legs, composed of 
strange script forming the words Aforesaid and 
Whereas, and stuck through his belt he would prob- 
ably have a slide rule, called the Rule of Capture, 
with which he was going out to measure Potential.” 
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able. Lawyers, geologists, petroleum engineers 
and other technical men had a field day almost 
every day. Courts and regulatory bodies had 
hearing after hearing, and trial after trial; and, 
before very long, it was rather difficult, in a 
superficial contact, to tell whether the person 
talking was a judge, a lawyer, a conservation 
commissioner, a production superintendent, or 
a petroleum engineer.® 


Nevertheless, in spite of the many amusing 
things which have occurred or have been im- 
agined, such as the story that one public official 
remarked that an order had been passed fixing 
a maximum gas-oil ratio of a thousand pounds, 
there is no doubt whatever that almost unbe- 
lievable progress has been made in the last five 
years with respect to scientific control of pro- 
duction. And, though that delightful character 
of oil field whimsy Mr. Ellick Botts, Consulting 
Pumper of Gray Horse, was doubtless justified 
in the use of devastating ridicule, provocative 
of ribald laughter, to make clear the faddish 
frequency with which new ideas are usually 
adopted, distorted, and then, at times, virtually 
discarded,’®° the production branch can, never- 
theless, view with pride its achievements in the 


last decade. It is a fortunate thing that the: 


courts and legislatures, after an initial period 
of skepticism, have generally adapted them- 
selves to the new conditions with remarkable 
display of discernment. 


During the period of extensive litigation which 
involved the right to prorate, as well as the 
details of the methods used, the legislatures, 
keeping up as best they could with the court de- 
cisions and the new schemes for “beating the 
game” as adopted by some members of, but 
usually newcomers to, the industry, were quite 
busy in several states trying to work out a sys- 
tem which was fundamentally sound. A most 
interesting history will some day be written on 
the evolution of the present oil and gas conser- 
vation laws. The progress, usually by the trial 
and error method, was difficult, and was full 
of color and change, yet the laws as they stand 
on the books at the end of 1935 are achieve- 
ments of real merit.'! 


*The true situation was made clear about a year ago. A 
hearing was had in Washington before the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Board, with respect to Kettleman Hills, and one 
of the main points of contention was the fairness of the method 
for distributing the allowable among the various producers. 
For many days the lawyers and the engineers testified, cross- 
questioned, debated and wrangled. During the _ closing 
moments, a man who had been sitting in the back of the 
room, and who had attended somewhat similar proceedings 
in California, Texas and Oklahoma, observed that he had 
finally discovered what was the matter with the oil business. 
Continuing, he remarked: “The lawyers have gone to prac- 
ticing engineering and the engineers have gone to practicing 
law. We are going to have a new degree called Lawgineer. 
I got to thinking about it and wondering what it would sug- 
gest to a cartoonist, as for LIFE or JUDGE, should he under- 
take to caricature that queer creature. It Would probably 
suggest a long, cadaverous-looking chap with a sort of leer 
on his face, and with a large head surmounted with a box- 
shaped hat with Constitution written across the front side 
of it. He would have for his arms, in queer script, the words 
Immaterial and Irrelevant; and in his right hand he would 
have a bailer full of Bottom Hole Pressures, and in his left 
hand he would have a bucket full of Permeability. He would 
have quite wobbly legs composed of strange script forming 
the words Aforesaid and Whereas, and stuck through his 
belt he would probably have a slide rule, called the Rule of 
Capture, with which he was going out to measure Potential.” 

1027 NATIONAL PETROLEUM News 21 (Nov. 27, 1935). 

See Stevenson, Pertinent Oil and Gas Legislation of 1935, 
15 Mining and Metallurgy 498 (Dec. 1935). 
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Here is the “law of capture” at work. In the absence of any local ordinance each property under separate ownership had to 
be drilled. The validity of such local restrictions, to reduce fire hazards and protect surface property, was some years ago 
sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court and the oil industry itself has done much effective work in bringing about voluntary 
agreements among town-lot owners so that wells may be more economically spaced 


The courts have several times upheld, as 
conservation measures, statutes, municipal or- 
dinances, and orders of regulatory bodies, gov- 
erning the spacing of wells. Several grounds 
exist in support of such spacing rules, but cer- 
tainly fire hazard is usually present where close 
drilling is permitted.'? These regulatory meas- 
ures have their proper place and value, but, 
with respect to drilling, the real questions now 
to be solved are those which attend the prob- 
lem of securing a fair allowable per well or 
lease without being required to drill unnec- 
essary wells. 

To that end, a provision of the oil and gas 
conservation law of New Mexico very clearly 
prohibits the commission from requiring the 
drilling of unnecessary wells, and somewhat 
similar protection is afforded by a recent stat- 
ute in Oklahoma regulating the spacing of 
wells, and requiring reduction of allowable in 
the instance of an exception to the general 
rule.2 After all, these statutes really amount 
to no more than specific directions to the regu- 
latory bodies, thus restricting the range of dis- 
cretion, or they operate as limitations upon the 
power of such bodies, instead of creating a right 





2 Railroad Commission v. Bass, 10 S. W. (2d) 586 (Civ. App. 
Tex. 1928); Oxford Oil Company v. Atlantic Oil Producing Com- 
pany, 22 Fed. (2d) 597 (C.C.A. 5th 1927), cert. denied 277 U. S. 
585; Marrs v. City of Oxford, 32 Fed. (2d) 134 (C.C.A. 8th 
1929), cert. denied 280 U. S, 573; Gant v. Oklahoma City, 
150 Okla. 86, 6 Pac. (2) 1065 (1931) and 16@ Okla. 62, 15 Pac. 
(2d) 833 (1982); Blevins v. Harris, 44 Pac. (2d) 112 (Sup. 
Ct. Okla. 1935); Bohrer v. Ramsey Petroleum Company, 44 
Pac. (2d) 239 (Sup. Ct. Kan. 1935); Brown v. Humble Oil & 
tefining Co., 83 S. W. (2d) 935 (Sup. Ct. Tex. 1935). Motion 
for rehearing in the Brown case was denied November 27, 
1935, with a short opinion written in connection therewith. 
87, S. W. (2) 1069 See Tysco Oil Co. v. Railroad Commission, 
12 Fed. Supp. 195 (S. D. Tex., 1935), and companion case, 12 
Fed. Supp. 202, on applications for interlocutory injunctions. 

* Stevenson, Pertinent Oil and Gas Legislation of 1935, 16 
Mining and Metallurgy 498 (Dec. 1935). See Note 15. 
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in the producer which did not theretofore exist, 
as will shortly be more fully explained. 

It appears to be more than plain that, under 
the guise of conservation, a regulation, even if 
it be in the form of a statute, cannot legally 
require the drilling of two wells where one is 
reasonably sufficient. For instance, if one well 
will drain with reasonable efficiency a 20-acre 
tract, surely the owner of that tract cannot be 
required by the state, except by contract, to 
drill two or more wells in order to receive his 
fair share of the allowable production fixed for 
the field. Even if it be true that a drilling den- 
sity of one well to 5 acres would result in a 
greater ultimate recovery from the 20-acre 
lease than would a density of one well to 20 
acres, the additional recovery should clearly ap- 
pear to be sufficiently great, in a reasonable 
length of time, to pay for the additional wells 
and also yield a profit before any obligation to 
drill such wells could be successfully main- 
tained. 


The profit factor with respect to the addi- 
tional wells would have to be given due consid- 
eration before undertaking to impose a penal- 
ty, as by discrimination in, or reduction of, al- 
lowable for the tract. The principle here as- 
serted was recognized in the Gillesnie and simi- 
lar cases, by the Court of Civil Appeals for the 
Third District of Texas (Austin), by applying 
the fundamental law as stated in the recent 
and important case of Brown v. Humble Oil & 
Refining Company by the Supreme Court of 
Texas's, In the Gillespie case, it appeared that 


“Brown v. Humble Oil & Refining Co., 83 S. W. (2d) 935 
(motion for rehearing overruled Nov. 27, 1935, 87 S. W. (2) 
1069: Sun Oil Company v. Gillespie, 85 S. W. (2d) 652 (1935); 
Atlantic Company v. Railroad Commission 85 S. W. (2d) 6556 
(1935); Shell Corporation v. State, 86 S. W. (2d) 245 (1935). 
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two wells had already been drilled on a tract 
of 8.65 acres, permits having been granted as 
exceptions to a 10-acre spacing rule. Gillespie 
insisted on the right to drill a third well, al- 
leging discrimination because of a density of 
one well to 3 acres on an adjoining tract. 

These tracts were in the East Texas field, 
where the production is distributed solely on a 
potential basis, regardless of the size of the tract 
and the drilling density. The court held that 
Gillespie’s complaint was founded on the claim 
that he was not being allowed to produce his fair 
share of the oil, and, if that claim were true, the 
remedy was to adjust the allowables so that each 
producer would have his fair share, instead of 
permitting the drilling of more wells which 
would inevitably lead to interminable confusion, 
eventually requiring each operator in the field 
to drill down to the density of the tract most 
closely drilled (less than 1% acre) or else fail to 
receive his proportionate share of the allowable 
as measured by any fair comparison of recover- 
able reserves. 


Obviously, under the circumstances existing in 
the Gillespie case, the Commission would not 
have been authorized to require Gillespie to drill 
a third well in order to obtain his fair share of 
the allowable production fixed for the field. The 
Texas court recognized the same principle which 
is set forth so clearly in the New Mexico law 
which is quoted in the note’, 


In conclusion, no one doubts that the profit 
motive still exists in the production branch of the 
oil business. There is, however, considerable 
doubt that, on the whole, any profit whatever has 
been realized considering the total expenditures 
(such as for leases rentals, drilling, dryholes, 
operation, overhead, etc.) and, on the other 
hand, the total value of the oil which has been 
produced'*, The production branch is now seek- 
ing the means to realize a fair profit. Obviously, 
a reduction of expense equivalent to 10 cents a 
barrel leads to a profit just as surely as an in- 
crease of 10 cents a barrel in the price of oil, 
with no reduction of expense. A desire for profit 
should cause producers to stop the voluntary 
drilling of unnecessary wells, and should stimu- 
late them to resist any regulation which, directly 
or indirectly, requires such unnecessary drilling. 

Indeed, it should not be forgotten that the con- 
sumer has an interest, for it is clear, as recog- 
nized by the New Mexico law which is quoted in 
Note 15, that general, unnecessary drilling ex- 
pense, in the end, must be passed on to the pur- 
chasers of products. Whether the unnecessary 


a 
- %%The second paragraph of Section 2, of the New Mexico 
Laws, 1935, Chapter 72, reads as follows: “No owner of a 
property in a pool should be required by the Commission, 
directly or indirectly, to drill more wells than are reasonably 
necessary to secure his proportionate part of the production. 
To avoid the drilling of unnecessary wells, a proration unit 
for each pool may be fixed, such being the area which may 
be efficiently and economically drained and developed by one 
well. The drilling of unnecessary wells creates fire and other 
hazards conducive to waste, and unnecessarily increases the 
production cost of oil and gas to the operator, and thus also 
unnecessarily increases the cost of the products to the ultimate 
consumer.” 

* Pratt, Petroleum, Its Origin, Production and Future. The 
Lamp, August (1935) page 6; Cost of Producing Oil Rose 
6.8 cents a Barrel in Period of the Code, 27 National Petroleum 
News 16 (Nov. 27, 1935). Rowley, Report on Costs of Pro- 
duction Regarded as Entirely Unfair, 34 Oil and Gas Journal 
9 (Nov. 28, 1935). 
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drilling expense be the result of careless man- 
agement by producers or of unwise regulation by 
conservation commissions, the effect on the con- 
sumer is the same, being avoidably high prices 
for products. 

The tolerance of the consumer is decreasing 
with a better understanding of the fact situa- 
tion, and his protest is likely to be translated 
into further governmental control. The industry, 
nevertheless, seems somewhat apathetic, in spite 
of the fact that the outstanding bugaboo for the 
oil man (with some exceptions, of course) is that 
of having his business declared a public utility, 
especially by the federal government, though he 
rarely has a clear concept of what that means 
or of the legal basis for the control or of what 
can happen if the declaration should be estab- 
lished. 

He certainly is skeptical as to any value from 
general federal control. For the purpose of de- 
feating federal control bills which were pending 
in the last session of Congress, the representa- 
tives of certain groups theretofore highly antag- 
onistic, apparently consorted together with an 
intimacy so pronounced and agreeable as to 
warrant the accusation of being guilty ‘‘of polit- 
ical bundling”’ (to use the famous phrase of Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson). The many questions in con- 
nection with the public utility concept cannot be 
discussed here unless by the use of the words 
public utility as applied to the oil business, we 
mean that the business, under some fact con- 
ditions, is subject to some character of regula- 
tion. That is far different from placing the in- 
dustry, or any branch of it, in the same class as 
the railroad or electric service business. 


It is observed, however, that a strong argu- 
ment can be made with respect to the contention 
that courts will be inclined to sustain the so- 
called public utility concept or approach (at least 
with respect to state legislation) so far as may 
be reasonably necessary to protect the public 
against wasteful economic practices in the oil 
industry, such as drilling unnecessary wells 
which result in higher prices to the consumer or 
in further complication of economic problems'’, 

The production branch of the industry is fac- 








"The principle is illustrated by the case of O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc. v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 282 U. S. 251 (1931), 
which upheld legislation limiting the size of commissions to 
be paid to insurance agents on the ground that unnecessarily 
high expense of doing business would thereby be avoided and 
lower premiums would result. See also Nebbia v. People of 
the State of New York, 291 U. S. 502 (1934), upholding regu- 
lation of the milk industry to prevent the results of demoraliz- 
ing competition. The opinion in that case is particularly in- 
teresting on the public utility question, especially in view of 
the discussion by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dissenting 
opinion in the case of New State Ice Co. v. Leibermann, 285 
U.S. 262 (1932). The following language by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
is significant in view of more and more oil wells, and more 
and more new fields, while the consumptive demand remains 
virtually inelastic, so the per well or lease allowable gets 
lower and lower: “Increasingly, doubt is expressed whether 
it is economically wise, or morally right, that men should be 
permitted to add to the producing facilities of an industry 
which is already suffering from overcapacity. In justification 
of that doubt, men point to the excess capacity of our pro- 
ductive facilities resulting from their vast expansion without 
corresponding increase in the consumptive capacity of the 
people. * * * * Many insist there must be some form of 
economic control. There are plans for proration. There are 
many proposals for stabilization. And some thoughtful men 
of wide business experience insist that all projects for stabiliza- 
tion and proration must prove futile unless, in some way, the 
equivalent of the certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity is made a prerequisite to embarking new capital in an 
industry in which the capacity already exceeds the production 
schedules.” 
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ing two major problems, closely related: (1) 
satisfactory method of stopping unnecessary 
drilling, and (2) securing a fair distribution of 
the allowable production in prorated fields with- 
out being required by regulation, directly or in- 
directly, to drill unnecessary wells. The courts 
and the legislatures have pointed the way. 
Where proration prevails, a fair and scientific 
distribution of allowable, which gives each oper- 
ator the reasonable opportunity to produce his 
share of the oil, will go far toward stopping the 
necessity or the urge to drill unnecessary wells. 





Modern, heavy duty, rotary drilling equipment in one of the 
6000-foot oil fields in Oklahoma 








Only the mule could get 

this recording truck for 

geophysical work 

through the sand dunes 
of West Texas 











Primary separation of gas 

from the oil is made in 

“traps”, as the flow comes 

from the well. The oil is then 
run to tankage 
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The Snowden ¢@ McSweeney Company, a privately 


owned corporation, was organized in 1905 and started in the Lawrence County, 


Illinois, field as a pioneer Company in that locality. The Company drilled the 
first deep well in that County. They operate about thirty farmsin that county 
and have built numerous warehouses, power houses, tank and boiler houses, 


machine shops, and dwellings for employees on the various leases. 


They also 


operate two gasoline plants and through these activities in producing oil and 
gasoline have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars among the merchants 


and manufacturers in the state. 


The Company later became active in the 
State of Kentucky, drilling about 750 wells 
in that state and have developed over 100 
leases, about 40 of which are now productive. 
These were all equipped with tanks, powers, 





This is a simple story of one of thousands 
of producing companies. They may be 
larger or smaller, operate in more or less 
fields, but they have all pioneered the find- 
ing and production of oil from the drilling 
of the Drake Well 76 years ago to the 
present time, and even in foreign lands. 


These Independent producing companies 
have supplied well paid and honest work 
to millions of men; have built towns, most 
of which are on the map today, and have 
been an important and even dominating 
factor in the business and industrial life 
of the 17 oil producing states today. 


These companies have been Independently 
and privately owned and operated, or- 
ganized generally around one or two or 
more men who had worked in the oil 
fields, from the slim purses of their im- 
mediate friends. 


The Snowden & McSweeney Co. is proud 
to have been one of these many thousands 
of producers these past 30 years. 
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and dwellings built for employees, and the 
Company expended many thousands of dol- 
lars through this development with mer- 
chants and manufacturers in that state. 


The Company is also active in the Mid- 
Continent field and has developed many 
leases scattered throughout the States of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and New Mexico. It was 
a pioneer in the Breckenridge field in Texas, 
and developed very large properties there, 
equipping them with warehouses and tanks 
and dwellings for its employees. The Com- 
pany spends large sums of money in Texas 
with supply houses and various merchants 
and manufacturers, and has a large monthly 
payroll. 


In past years Snowden & McSweeney Com- 
pany devoted considerable time to wildcat- 
ting or drilling in unproven territory. In one 
of these wildcat ventures, it discovered potash 
salts and developed the first potash mine in 
America. In the last few years the Company 
has discontinued the wildcat drilling on ac- 
count of the burden of Federal and State 
taxes of various kinds assessed against the oil 
industry—the funds formerly used in wild- 
catting have been used to meet these various 
kinds of taxes. 
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Drilling More Than A Mile for Oil 


Common Practice by Oil Companies Today, at Costs 
that have not Disturbed the Price Level of Refined 
Products. The Industry has also Made as Great Progress 
In Controlling and Taking Advantage of Natural Condi- 
tions Underground that Accompany Oil Production 


E ARE now enjoying cheap and abundant 

supplies of oil products only because the 

oil industry is now accomplishing the 
impossibilities of a few years ago. To keep up 
supplies, it has been necessary to drill to depths 
and to overcome difficulties inconceivable as re- 
cently as the world war. Progress since then has 
been revolutionary and, had this not been so, 
the consumer would now be paying far higher 
prices for gasoline and other products. In fact 
the consumer has benefited far more than has 
the industry, for it found there were no adequate 
means for controlling the flood of oil let loose by 
its own inventiveness. 

This progress has had its origin in science. 
Until recent years the industry was singularly 
lacking in scientific knowledge. There was no 
profession of petroleum engineering, nor were 
there competent petroleum engineers. It was 
necessary to create both and in this the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines took a leading part. Scientific 
societies, universities, and large companies have 
likewise contributed. By the aid of petroleum 
enginering thus created, the industry has made 
enormous strides in putting scientific knowledge 
into practical usage. 

Wells can be drilled to more than twice the 
depth of 20 years ago; inconceivably high pres- 
sures can be overcome; wells are drilled faster 
and cheaper; twice as much oil can be extracted 
from the sands; methods for producing oil are 
cheaper and more efficient; some wastes have 
been practically eliminated and others mitigat- 
ed; the interrelationship between property own- 
ers in the same pool, is better understood. Final- 
ly, this progress in knowledge has shown the 
hurtful inapplicability of the laws on oil and gas 
that were inherited from the days of our ignor- 
ance. 


To recover the oil from the rocks in which 
nature stored it requires three steps. First, a 
hole must be drilled through the barren rocks 
overlying the oil deposit; then the oil must be 
made to flow from the reservoir rocks into the 
hole, and, lastly, the oil must be lifted to the 
surface where it may be prepared for the mar- 
ket. The first step is referred to as ‘“‘develop- 
ment;’’ the second as “‘recovery,”’ and the third 
as “‘lifting’’ the oil. 


Oil deposits are found in porous, stratified 
rocks known as reservoir rocks; most common- 
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By JAMES O. LEWIS* 


ly sands, sandstones, or certain kinds of lime- 
stones. To be a reservoir rock, the formation 
must contain enough pore capacity to store com- 
mercial quantities of oil and the pores must be 
large enough that the oil will flow through and 
can be removed from them. Above the deposit 
are other layers of rocks; some, like clays, 
shales, or dense limestones being impervious, 
and some being porous like the reservoir rocks 
themselves. The dense rocks act as cappings to 
hold in the oil and gas, and the overlying per- 
vious rocks are usually filled with water but may 
contain oil or gas, in which case there may be 
several deposits of oil or gas in different strata 
ard at different levels. 


HE porous rocks, in the vernacular, are called 

“oil sands” in those places where they contain 
commercial oil, regardless of whether they are 
actually sand, sandstone, limestones, or some 
other porous rock. They are called ‘‘gas sands,” 
where they contain gas only, and ‘“‘water sands,” 
where they contain water only. Oil deposits oc- 
cur where oil has found its way into one of 
these porous rock layers, and, being lighter than 
the water originally in it, has moved through 
the layer until it reaches a high place where it is 
entrapped and accumulated into commercial 
quantities. An oil deposit, or as it is commonly 
known, an “oil field’”’ or “‘pool,’”’ consists of that 
area in a sand layer in which the oil has accu- 
mulated, water generally occupying the same 
sand layer at lower levels, 

Oil pools differ widely in area, depth, produc- 
tivity and other characteristics. Some comprise 
only a few acres and will yield only a few thou- 
sand barrels. Others cover thousands of acres 
and will produce millions of barrels of oil. The 
giant among oil pools is the East Texas field, 
which covers over 100,000 acres and is expected 
to produce some three billion barrels of oil. In 
a few fields oil has been found at depths under 
100 feet; in others, production is found over 
8,000 feet beneath the surface. During the his- 
tory of the industry, there has been a continu- 
ous tendency to drill for oil at greater and 
greater depths and most of the fields recently 


*Consulting engineer, Tulsa, Okla, 
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discovered are at depths greater than could have 
been drilled ten years ago. 

Petroleum, or crude oil, consists of a large 
number of hydrocarbons mixed in various pro- 
portions. Some of these hydrocarbons are solids 
like paraffin or asphalt that are dissolved in 
liquid hydrocarbons; some are heavy viscous oils 
like lubricants and some are light liquids like 
kerosine or gasoline and some are gases. If the 
solids and heavy oils predominate in a crude oil, 
it is heavy and viscous, but if the light fractions 
predominate, it is light and mobile. The fluidity 
of the oil has an important bearing on its recov- 
ery because obviously a light, mobile oil can be 
extracted more readily from the pores of the 
reservoir rock than a heavy viscous oil. 

The natural gas has a still more important 
function as it provides in most fields the prin- 
cipal motive force that drives the oil out of the 
_porous rock into the bottom of the well from 
‘which it can be lifted to the surface. No matter 
how much oil there may be in a rock, it is of no 
value to the oil man, unless he can extract it. 

A gas differs in its physical properties from a 
liquid in that it is readily compressible and un- 
der pressure will occupy much less space. Upon 
release of pressure the gas will expand again 
and exert much force. The greater the pressure, 
the less space gas will occupy and the more force 
it will exert upon expansion. At a pressure of 
150 pounds per cubic inch, 100 cubic feet of gas 
can be made to occupy 10 cubic feet of space, 
and at 1500 pounds 100 cubic feet of gas will 
occupy only one cubic foot of space. 

As the pressure generally is proportional to 
depth, deeper porous rocks with the same capac- 
ity as shallower rocks can contain more gas, 
which will exert more force. The gas occurs in 
two ways; dissolved in the oil, and separated 
or “free” from the oil. The quantity of gas that 
can be held in solution in the oil is also pro- 
portional to the pressure, so, the deeper the oil 
deposit, the more gas will be found in solution; 
the dissolved gas will be found under more pres- 
sures and will exert more force. 

There is not always just the quantity of gas 
necessary to saturate the oil at the underground 
pressure. Sometimes the oil is only partly satu- 
rated, and at times there is an excess Of gas; 
that is, more gas than can be held in solution 
in the oi] at the existing pressure, in which case 
the excess gas segregates in the highest part of 
the reservoir so that at different levels there 
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will be in the same reservoir rock, free gas at 
the top, oil with gas dissolved in it below, and 
water at the lower levels. There are also many 
gas fields in which no oil at all is found, and 
occasionally oil fields in which there is very lit- 
tle gas. The conditions in an oil field are shown 
graphically in Figure 1, which is a vertical sec- 
tion through an oil and gas pool. 

When a well is drilled through the dense rock 
capping the oil reservoir, a point of relief is sup- 
plied and the gas associated with the oil in the 
pores of the rock starts to expand and to force 
itself towards the hole, first from immediately 
around the hole and then from farther and 
farther back. In so doing it forces oil with it 
and thus is a means of driving the oil from the 
multitudinous pores in the reservoir rock to the 
wells, through which it may be lifted to the sur- 
face. This continues until the gas force is ex- 
hausted. At first the gas depletes at a rapid rate 
and then at a slower and slower rate as the force 
of the gas expends itself. 

Because of the resistance of movement 
through the rock, it will generally take years to 
deplete the pressure until the daily flow into the 
well becomes less than the daily expense of op- 
erating the well. Some wells may reach this 
stage in two or three years but the majority 
will have lives of 20 or more years and some 
have produced as long as 70 years. However, 
most of the naturally recoverable oil will be pro- 
duced within a year or two, seldom less than 25 
per cent, and sometimes over 75 per cent of the 
total being recovered during the first 12 months, 
the production declining thereafter at slower 
and slower rates. 


This rapid decline in the first part of a well’s 
life and its slower and slower decline as the well 
gets older and the pressures lower is a very 
characteristic feature of oil production. In gen- 
eral the larger the initial production of a well, 
the more rapidly it will decline thereafter. This 
rapid period of decline is known as the ‘‘flush’’ 
period. The slower period of decline that fol- 
lows is known as the “settled”? period and the 
wells are then known as “‘strippers.”’ As new 
fields are found and new wells drilled, there is 
a constant procession from ‘‘flush’’ wells to 
“strippers” and finally to abandoned wells as 
income becomes less than expense, It is an in- 
variable rule that big wells decline to small 
wells and by the far the greatest number of the 
350,000 oil wells now producing in this country 
are strippers. Each year it is necessary to dis- 
cover new flush fields to make up for the deple- 
tion of the fields discovered in prior years. 

The extreme range in capacity and operating 
expense between new and old wells is difficult 
for an outsider to envision. It is also the cause 
of many of the economic problems of the indus- 
try. The flush oil can be lifted very cheaply; 
that is, the actual daily expense without over- 
head or amortization of the well and property 
costs may be only one or two cents a barrel, 
whereas the same expense may be over $1 a bar- 
rel for a stripper well. Thus the wells produc- 
ing cheap oil today will tomorrow produce high 
expense oil. It is doubtful whether any other 
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Figure 1 


How oil occurs in the ground. 
The drawing shows two pro- 
ductive symmetrical anti- 
clines, with their oil deposits, 
with an intervening barren 
syncline. Gravitational segre- 
gation of gas, oil and water 
in the anticlinal crests of the 
oil-bearing stratum has been 
complete. Well No. 1 is a gas 
well but No. 2 is an oil well. 
Well No. 3 produces both oil 
and water. No. 4 is a water 
well. (From Uren’s Petroleum 
Production Engineering) 

















industry has a comparable spread between the 
high and low cost elementals composing it. To 
bring down prices to a fair level for flush wells 
would eliminate the settled production. 

We go through periods where all our needs 
can be supplied by cheap flush oil, but invari- 
ably following such periods we find that the 
settled production has been needed again, hence 
it has been found necessary to keep alive the 
small wells to supply this margin of need and 
also to permit the exceptional wells to make 
large temporary profits that will finance the 
hazards of finding new fields. It has likewise 
been necesary to curb the flush wells so that the 
market may not be temporarily glutted and 
prices depressed too much. Because of this pro- 
ration, flush production has not been allowed to 
reach as high a peak as in former years before 
production was controlled. On the other hand, 
the duration of the flush period has been pro- 
longed thereby. 

In some fields, the water which almost always 
occurs at lower levels in the same stratum moves 
into the oil bearing portion of the sand when the 
gas pressures have been lowered and sweeps the 
oil ahead of it, thus supplementing the natural 
gas pressure in expelling the oil. The fields dis- 
covered in recent years have been increasingly 
of this type. Furthermore, the industry has also 
learned how to operate such fields so as to take 
most advantage of the water encroachment. Un- 
der intelligent control, the water can be made 
to be very helpful, whereas without adequate 
control the encroaching water would seriously 
damage the field, thus lessening recovery and 
increasing the cost of producing the oil. 

It has been found that not all of the oil can be 
extracted from the pores of the reservoir rock. 
Only a part of the oil is normally recovered, 
there never being enough energy naturally as- 
sociated with the oil to expel all of it. As is to 
be expected, the natural recovery is least in the 
shallow pools, where there is least pressure and 
energy and greatest in the deep pools, where 
the pressure and energy are greatest. Moreover 
some of the oil is held so tenaciously that it 
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could be extracted only by solvents or heat, 
methods which under present conditions are im- 
practicable. 


The industry has only become conscious of this 


inefficiency in recovery during the past two 
decades, since which time tremendous strides 
have been made toward increasing the extraction 
of the oil. These efforts have been directed first 
to a better utilization of the forces natural to 
the sand and then to apply man-made forces to 
supplement or replace the depleting natural 
forces. The efficiency of recovery has been 
doubled during the past 20 years. 

Producing practices have been largely shaped 
by legal concepts on the ownership of oil and 
gas. Whatever may be said in extenuation of 
the oil and gas laws from other viewpoints, they 
must bear the blame for being a primary cause 
of the wastes and the evil practices for which 
the industry has been indicted. A pool of oil or 
gas is a physical entity and operations cannot be 
conducted in one part without affecting more 
or less operations in every other part of it. But, 
under our laws, the ownership of the pool of oil 
and gas underground is divided in accordance 
with the fortuitous ownership of the surface 
land, even though the oil and gas move readily 
through the reservoir without respect to prop- 
erty lines. This arbitrary and artificial endeavor 
to divide by ownership a naturally indivisible 
unit is as grotesque in its effects as the comic 
strip, which shows one boy owning the front 
end of the dog and another boy the hind end. 

In spite of the legal handicaps very great 
progress has been made in better utilization of 
the natural forces. To some extent the inade- 
quacy of the fundamental law on the ownership 
of oil and gas has been ameliorated by special 
laws and regulations made in each state. Pro- 
ration has been helpful but has been applied in 
some fields in such unscientific ways that it has 
fallen far short of what could have been accom- 
plished and it has induced other avoidable evils. 
This has been particularly true in fields where 
there have been many small and often irrespon- 
sible interests. The larger companies are learn- 
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ing their lesson and co-operation is becoming 
more and more effective for operating pools in 
such manner as to reduce wastes and costs and 
to increase recovery. This co-operation in a 
number of instances has gone to the extent of 
voluntarily consolidating all or most of the 
properties in a pool into one ownership. This 
is called ‘‘Unitization” or ‘‘Unit Operation.” 
To supplement the inadequate natural forces 
for expelling the oil from the sand, several meth- 
ods have been successfully used. In one the 
depleted natural gas pressure has been replaced 
by forcing through the sands gas or air com- 
pressed by machinery. This is commonly known 
as repressuring. Repressuring was first applied 
to very old stripper fields and resulted in ma- 
terially prolonging the life and increasing the 
recovery from the wells, often doubling the 
quantity of oil recoverable from a property. 


The tendency now is to apply this method 
early ir the life of the field to hold up the pres- 
sure rather than to let a property reach an ad- 
vanced stage of depletion and then rejuvenate 
it. By early repressuring, much gas can be 
saved that otherwise would be wasted, fewer 
wells need be drilled and other advantages inci- 
dental to increasing recovery can be gained that 
would not be possible by letting the properties 
go through the advanced stages of depletion as 
they did in the past. Unit operation is particu- 
larly desirable in the early life of a pool to make 
practical such pressure maintenance. 

Another method that has been particularly 
effective in the Bradford district of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York is water flooding, water 
being pumped into the sand to drive out the oil. 
The method has not so far been proved to be 
adaptable to such diverse conditions as has re- 































Cable tool drilling rig in one 
of the shallow fields of the 
Mid - Continent territory. 
Twenty years ago most of the 
drilling rigs were of this type 
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pressuring, nor has it been used in flush fields, 
but where it has been found applicable, it has 
likewise resulted in increasing recovery — in 
many cases more than doubling the extraction 
of the oil from the sand. Both processes are 
particulaly applicable to shallow sands. 


Much has been written about the wastes that 
have taken place in our oil fields and the need 
for conservation. Tremendous progress has been 
and is being made to reduce these wastes to a 
practical minimum and some cf them have al- 
ready been done away with. To a large extent 
the wastes have been an inevitable consequence 
of the fundamental laws in the ownership of oil 
and gas in a common source of supply and the 
industry has been more the victim of circum- 
stances rather than the perpetrator of a crime. 
The hampering by out-moded laws has been 
coupled, until recently, with a lack of knowledge 
of underground conditions. There is also a fre- 
quent conflict of economic interests between the 
oil and the gas production that is difficult to 
solve. It has been much simpler to inveigh 
against wastes than to find acceptable solutions 
for them. 


HE most obvious of the wastes that have not 

yet been eliminated are of the gas that accom- 
panies the oil, huge quantities of which have 
been wasted into the air after it has served its 
function of expelling the oil from the reservoir 
rock. Other wastes have been leaving oil un- 
recovered in the rock and in the drilling of un- 
needed wells. These wastes occur mostly dur- 
ing the early life of a field. 


The waste of gas from oil fields occurs pri- 
marily because the oil is produced faster than 
the accompanying gas can be marketed. For 
example, in the Oklahoma City field so much 
gas has been recovered with the oil during the 
six years that the field has produced that it 
would have supplied the available gas markets 
for some 30 years, yet the field was located 
partly within the limits of a city of nearly 200,- 
000 people. 

To hold back the oil until the gas could be 
marketed would work a severe hardship on the 
oil producer and would result in higher oil prices. 
A better solution is to reinject the gas into the 
reservoir. This is being done in a number of 
fields and has much to commend it, as it in- 
creases oil recovery and reduces expenses: but 
it is often difficult, if not impossible, to achieve 
unless the field is unitized, There is more and 
more tendency to solve the problem in this man- 
ner and the legal requirements are being clari- 
fied by the courts. 


The low oil recovery efficiencies we have had 
in the past, where they have not been caused by 
uncontrollable natural conditions, have arisen 
partly through lack of scientific knowledge of 
underground conditions and partly because of 
the impediments of the law. To a large extent 
this waste of oil underground has been concom- 
itant with the waste of gas above ground for 
the conditions that promote gas waste are apt 
to be the conditions that cause inefficiency of 
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extraction of the oil. To the extent of its pres- 
ent knowledge the industry is progressing to- 
ward increased recovery efficiency within the 
limits circumscribed by divided ownership. 
Progress is also being made in doing away with 
the evils of divided ownership by co-operation 
between operators, by better state regulations, 
and by unitization. However, the most ineffici- 
ent operators in a divided pool still impose their 
standards upon all, for the inter-communica- 
tions between wells underground compels the 
more efficient to follow practices he does not 
approve. 

Economic waste caused by needless drilling 
has been aggravated by state proration regula- 
tions that have induced overdrilling in some 
fields. In the sense that these unneeded wells 
give employment to many more men and have 
yielded more profits to the equipment manufac- 
turers, such wells have not caused waste, but 
they have in the sense that the costs of such 
unneeded wells must finally be paid by the con- 
sumer. Though, under some conditions, very 
close spacing results in materially higher oil 
recoveries, the same results can be gained more 
efficiently by reinjecting the gas and by other 
known methods. 

Though occasionally the operator of an oil 
property likewise owns the fee simple to the 
land, more commonly he has only a lease on 
the land and pays a royalty to the owner of the 
mineral rights. Usually this royalty is one- 
eighth of the oil and gas produced and saved, 
but at times the royalty is higher and on lands 
owned by the government or by Indian wards 
of the government, royalties of one-sixth and 
one-fifth are exacted. The leaseholder bears all 
the costs and risks of drilling for the oil and 
producing it, the royalty owner having no ex- 
pense except taxes. During the past 20 years, 
it has become the custom for the original land 
owner to sell all of or undivided parts in his 
mineral rights and in many cases the royalty 
rights under a small tract have been subdivided 
into dozens of such undivided interests. 


This division of interests of the oil rights has 
an important bearing on the problems of oil re- 
covery. Since the lessor must bear the costs, 
his interest is to recover that portion of the oil 
and gas underlying the tract that will yield the 
most profit, though not necessarily the greatest 
quantity of the oil and gas which is to the in- 
terest of the royalty owner. The efforts of the 
operator to work out economics and better op- 
erating conditions are frequently hampered by 
this conflict in interest. 

Whereas the problems of recovery deal pri- 
marily with the attempts to understand and to 
control the natural conditions underground 
within the circumscriptions of the law, the prob- 
lems of drilling for the oil and lifting it from 
the bottom of the well to the surface deal most- 
ly with mechanics. In this end of the industry, 
the progress in recent years has likewise been 
revolutionary. 

The actual drilling of wells is done by one of 
two systems called respectively the ‘‘cable tool’’ 
and the ‘“‘rotary’”’ systems. The former system is 
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the oldest and is still the only one used in the 
eastern fields of this country. In this system, 
also known as the “churn drill,” a bit is sus- 
pended on a steel or manila cable, which is 
raised up and down by a machine at the surface. 
The bit crushes the rock like a stone mason’s 
hand drill. After drilling ahead a few feet, the 
bit is withdrawn by reeling the cable onto a 
drum and a bailer is then run down on another 
line that picks up the crushed rock that has been 
mixed with the drilling water. In shallow wells 
drilling is conducted with portable machines 
and derricks; in deeper wells, a stationary der- 
rick must be erected at the well and heavier 
machinery used. 


HE rotary system was first introduced into 

the Texas oil fields nearly 40 years ago, and 
nearly 40 years after Drake started the oil in- 
dustry by drilling with cable tools in Pennsyl- 
vania. At first it was considered adaptable only 
to the soft formations found in Tex2s and Cali- 
fornia but improvements have extended its use 
and displaced cable tools in many parts of the 
country. 

The rotary system works more on the prin- 
ciple of an auger. A long string of pipe is run 
to the bottom of the hole with a bit at the bot- 
tom and the pipe is rotated by a machine on the 
surface. As drilling progresses, the pipe is low- 
ered and new joints are added at the top as oc- 
casion requires. While drilling progresses, a 
thin mud is pumped down the pipe, which re- 
turns up the annular space between the drill 
pipe and the formations already penetrated 
bringing the cuttings with it. 

In both systems the hole is lined with steel) 
pipe or “casing” as it is called. This casing 
comes in 20-foot joints, which are screwed to- 
gether as it is lowered into the well. The cas- 
ing is caused to make a tight joint with a dense 
formation immediately overlying the reservoir 
rock usually by means of cement. The purpose 
of the casing is to separate the contents of the 
reservoir rock from the contents of the overly- 
ing strata. It provides a conduit for the oil and 
gas, excludes water from porous formations 
overlying the reservoir, and prevents the over- 
lying formations from caving in and filling the 
hole. Usually there are several strings of cas- 
ing of different sizes and lengths, one inside the 
other, as it is generally necessary to exclude the 
upper formations from the hole as the well is 
being drilled. 

In a deep well, a large hole—12 inches to 18 
inches in diameter—is drilled to several hun- 
dred feet and a string of large pipe landed in it. 
Drilling then proceeds through the large casing 
for a distance of several hundred more or even 
thousands of feet deeper if conditions are favor- 
able and then it becomes necessary to line the 
hole with smaller casing and perhaps a third or 
fourth string, each successively smaller in diam- 
eter but longer. The well is thus telescoped, 
the small end being downward. Generally the 
last casing, the one landed immediately above 
the oil sand and known as the “oil string”’ is 
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Common method of pumping an oil well, by means of a jack 

operated from a central power from which several wells are 

pumped. The derrick is used only to pull out rods and tubing 
for repairs to pumping parts in the well itself 


about 6 inches inside diameter, though it may 
be as much as 8 inches and as little as 4 inches. 

After the ‘oil string’’ has landed, the well is 
carefully drilled through the ‘‘oil sand”’ or ‘‘res- 
ervoir rock.” This is a critical period in the 
well. If the pressure of the gas in the sand is 
high, the well may get out of control and blow 
wild and perhaps get on fire or destroy itself. 
It is also necessary to watch carefully the ‘‘drill- 
ing in” of the well to see that the ‘‘oil sand”’ is 
not sealed off or injured. Hard reservoir rocks 
are usually ‘‘shot.’”’ That is, nitroglycerine is 
exploded in the hole, which enlarges it and 
opens up the reservoir rock. In limestone for- 
mations, the hole may be enlarged by acid. In 
soft formations, such as are found in Texas, 
Louisiana, and California, the sand may be so 
loose that it is necessary to exclude it from the 
hole with perforated pipe covered with a fine 
screen. 

Comparing the two systems, cable tools are 
most advantageous in the shallower wells and 
in the harder formations. A cable tool outfit 
costs less, uses fewer men but is slower and ne- 
cessitates the use of more casing. In high pres- 
sured fields the rotary system is the safest, as 
the gas pressure can be controlled and indeed it 
would not be possible to drill wells in many 
fields by any other known system. It drills 
readily in soft muddy rocks that would be al- 
most impossible to cable tools. 


In depth, wells range from less than 100 feet 
to over 10,000 feet and in cost from less than 
$500 to over $200,000. Some wells can be 
drilled in a day, whereas others take many 
months. There has been a continuous tendency 
to drill to increased depths. Twenty years ago 
the producing wells over 4000 feet deep could 
be counted on the fingers, whereas in many fields 
the depths now average over 6000 feet and pro- 
ducing wells of 10,000 feet have been drilled 
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and test wells over two miles deep have been 
sunk. 

These increased depths and high pressures 
have confronted the industry with difficult prob- 
lems that have necessitated the development of 
new methods and new equipment. The casing 
must be heavier and of better material. The 
derricks must be higher and stronger. Surface 
machinery must be more powerful and depend- 
able. To control gas pressures several times 
greater than the highest steam boiler pressures, 
has required specially designed equipment, and 
all these improvements have required more cost, 
which has been only partly compensated by the 
greater recoveries usually obtained at the great- 
er depths. The progress made in efficiencies has 
been more than offset by the greater cost of get- 
ting our oil from greater depths. 

In developing a new field, one of the first con- 
siderations is the distance apart the wells are 
to be drilled. This is largely governed by prop- 
erty lines. In the majority of western fields the 
land is sectioned and the properties are mostly 
in sub-divisions of a section, 10-acre, 20, 40, 80, 
and 160-acre tracts. It is therefore necessary 
to conform the spacing pattern to these subdi- 
visions. 


HE general tendency has been to drill wells 

close together in shallow fields and far apart 
in deep fields. The reason is primarily economic. 
In certain types of fields, particularly shallow 
ones, close drilling materially increases the oil 
that may be recovered from a tract and, as the 
wells cost little, it pays to drill closely. In 
deeper fields the increase in recovery, by close 
spacing, if any, is not so much, and would not 
pay for the greater well cost. In very shallow 
fields it was the custom to drill 16 wells on a 40- 
acre tract. In fields of moderate depth and 
even of considerable depth, the custom was to 
drill four wells on 40 acres but with increased 
depth and the recognition that such oil as might 
otherwise be left underground by reason of wide 
spacing can be recovered by other cheaper and 
more effective means, most oil companies desire 
to drill only one or at most two wells to a 40- 
acre tract. 

The well spacing is one of the most important 
factors in determining whether or not an opera- 
tor will make a profit. If he overdrills, he may 
suffer a severe loss because income from oil pro- 
duction will not pay out well costs, whereas on 
the same property a handsome profit could have 
been made on wider spacing. However, the op- 
erator is often not free to adopt the spacing he 
believes will be most profitable to himself, for 
if his neighbor insists on a close spacing, he 
must necessarily follow suit, for the royalty 
owner would compel him to offset each of his 
neighbors wells at equal distance from the prop- 
erty line to protect his property against drain- 
age. 

Usually when a well is first completed the gas 
pressure is sufficient not only to flow the oil out 
of the ‘‘reservoir rock”’ into the hole but up the 
hole to the surface, often with such violence 
that very strong equipment must be used at the 
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top of the casing to control the flow. This flow- 
ing period may last only a few days, or it may, 
under favorable conditions, last several years 
but finally the gas pressure becomes so weak 
that it must be supplemented by other means. 


Many devices for lifting the oil have been 
used to fit the varying conditions of depth, gas 
pressure, and soon. In many cases a small pipe 
or tubing of 2 inches to 3 inches is inserted in- 
side the casing and compressed air or gas in- 
jected down to the hole to assist the natural 
flow. This is known as the “gas-lift” or if air is 
used, as the “‘air-lift.””’. When this means fails, 
mechanical pumping devices are used. The 
oldest and still the most common means is a 
deep well pump operating within the tubing 
and actuated by a string of rods that is raised 
and lowered by a walking bean at the surface. 
This pump works on essentially the same prin- 
ciple as a pump in a water well. 


Because the natural flow is the cheapest way 
of lifting the oil, every operator endeavors to 
keep his wells flowing as long as possible and 
to postpone the cost of installing and operating 
pumping equipment. Much has been learned 
and applied toward methods for prolonging 
flow. In the main, the conditions favorable for 
prolonging flow are the same that will most ef- 
fectively reduce gas waste and increase recov- 
ery; that is, conserving the gas and reinjecting 
the surplus back into the ground through cen- 
tral wells reserved to that purpose. Thus we 
have in the oil industry the fortunate circum- 
stances that the same means tend towards solv- 
ing three problems, conservation of gas, in- 
creased oil recovery, and reduced costs. 


HEN the oil reaches the surface it must be 

separated from such gas, water, and sand as 
may accompany it . In mechanically pumped 
wells, most of the gas comes up the annular space 
between the tubing and the casing and is taken 
off in gas lines. In flowing wells and gas-lift 
wells, the oil and gas comes together and is sep- 
arated in a strong, tight tank Known as a ‘‘gas 
separator.”’ The gas carries a certain proportion 
of gasoline vapors and, where conditions justify, 
the gas is processed and the gasoline, known as 
“natural gasoline,” is recovered. The stripped 
gas is then used as fuel for lease operations. In 
old properties the residue gas is hardly suffi- 
cient in quantity for this purpose, but in the 
early stages of a field it is usually in large ex- 
cess and it is this surplus gas that is subject to 
waste. Where a market exists, the surplus gas 
is sold and transported through pipelines to the 
consumers. Where no such market exists, sur- 
plus gas is only conserved where it can be 
forced back into some producing formation, for 
there is no feasible way of storing it above 
ground. 


Where water or sand accompanies the oil, this 
must also be separated. At times the oil and 
water are so intimately mixed, or ‘‘cut,”’ that an 
expensive treatment is required. After the oil 
has been prepared for the market, it is stored 
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in small tanks on the lease and, when a tank is 
filled, the oil is gauged in the tank by repre- 
sentatives of the lease owner and the purchaser 
and the oil ‘‘run.”” Most of the oil is purchased 
for pipeline companies and transported through 
lines for long distances to refineries. The oil is 
sold at prices posted by the purchasing com- 
panies which vary for different parts of the 
country and locally vary in accordance with the 
quality of the oil, a light oil containing much 
gasoline selling for more than a heavy oil with 
little gasoline. Once a month payments are 
made by the purchaser to the lease owner and 
to the royalty owner in their respective propor- 
tions. 


To those familiar with the history of the in- 
dustry, there is much satisfaction at the prog- 
ress that is being made and at the same time a 
consciousness of the opportunities for greater 
improvements. It is gratifying, however, to 
compare the industry in our country with the 
practices in foreign lands, a number of whom 
have industries nearly as old as ours. As a 
measure of comparative efficiency it is notable 
that other lands almost entirely use methods 
and equipment patterned after ours. We have 
contributed far more to the improvements in 
producing oil than we have received from 
abroad. 











Frequently all that shows above ground for a flowing well is 
the arrangement of valves and controls by means of which 
the flow of oil is regulated. In the vernacular of the produc- 


ing industry, it is known as a “Christmas Tree”. This one ig 
on a high-pressure well in south Texas 
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Terminal, camp and part of the refinery of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. (Pan American) at Tampico, Mexico 


Ameriean Oil Production Abroad 


With an Investment in Foreign Oil Properties of a 
Half Billion Dollars American Oil Companies Produce 
155 Million Barrels of Oil Annually in Other Countries. 


panies in 1934 was 26 per cent of that of the 
world. Out of a total producton of 593 mil- 
lions of barrels, we produced 155 millions. 

Our production originates to large degree in 
South America, where 74 per cent of our total 
was taken from the ground. Otherwise, 13 per 
cent came from North America, 7 per cent from 
the East Indies and 7 per cent from the rest of 
the world. Excluding North and South Amer- 
ica, we produced 20.9 millions of barrels out of 
a total of 352.1 millions, or 5.9 per cent. In the 
Americas, we produced 134 millions out of a to- 
tal of 241 millions, or 55.7 per cent. 

Many reasons account for our strong position 
in South America, and our relatively small pro- 
duction in the rest of the world. Among our 
southern neighbors, oil prospectors are weicomed 
regardless of nationality, and solid, country- 
wide concessions are not given. Contrasted to 
this are the nationalization of oil in Russia, the 
solid concession covering Iran (Persia), and a 
similar international concession in Iraq. 


; YOREIGN production of American oil com- 
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By BARNABAS BRYAN, Jr. 


These countries contain the greatest oil fields 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. Since these major 
fields are closed to speculative development, 
there is not enough sensational discovery else- 
where to attract the American prospector and 
promoter, and the American share on those con- 
tinents is confined to the large companies which 
work on a purely business basis. Only five Amer- 
ican companies have present production outside 
of the Americas. 

In the modern sense, American oil develop- 
ment abroad started with the discovery of oil in 
Mexico by Edward L. Doheny. He found the 
end of the rainbow in the “‘golden lane.’ It was 
startling and incredible. Here were oil wells 
which flowed clean oil from underground cav- 
erns, under such high pressure that the casing 
had to be weighted down with cement to keep 
it from rising up into the air like the Washing- 





*Consulting Geologist, New York. 
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ton Monument. 
were forced to protect themselves by buying 


Other American oil companies 


lands and drilling wells. The speculator fol- 
lowed along, and some otherwise sane men 
thought the supply to be inexhaustible. Produc- 
tion was boomed from the “golden lane,” and 
the oil was thrown on the market for a pittance. 
While it lasted it was all like the Florida land 
boom or a boiling stock market. Then came the 
salt water behind the oil to drown out the wells 
and subdue the fever of sudden wealth. 


When salt water invaded the Mexican fields 
there was still the fear of famine in the United 
States. The independent could not find oil fast 
enough to satisfy the mounting demand for gaso- 
line created by the automobile. This was the 
incentive which carried the industry into South 
America. The ground work was already laid by 
the discovery wells at Mene Grande and much 
geological work in other countries. Many com- 
panies were formed to hold lands and some to 
drill wells. 


The next few years in Venezuela are a beau- 
tiful example of the romance and uncertainties 
of oil production. In 1913, I did my best to get 
General Asphalt to take a lot of claims in the 
water at La Rosa, on Lake Maracaibo. Some 
years later I did not think enough of it to take 
it for other people. Then the geologists of big 
and little companies studied the lake region, one 
after the other. Then a bunch of “practical oil 
men’”’ got a concession covering the entire lake 
and developed the cream of one of the most fabu- 
lous oil fields in the world. It still belongs to 
Lago Petroleum Co. Almost any two oil men can 
swap stories as strange as this one. 


During this period, subsidiaries of the Stand- 
ard of New Jersey found large commercial oil 
in Sumatra, drilled wells in Tunis, Bolivia and 
the Argentine and fought for an American share 
in the deposits of Iraq. They bought from Bene- 
dum and Trees the big anticlines in Colombia 
which International Petroleum has developed 
with many wells and a long pipeline to the sea. 
They proved new production on'the properties in 
Peru. Their geologists roamed the world and 
built a long row of filing cabinets full of reports 
and maps of all those places where oil is not im- 
possible. They followed the long trail of fruit- 
less drilling through the Canadian provinces un- 
til they discovered the natural gasoline wells of 
Turner Valley in the foothills of Alberta. Their 
aim seems to have been to be in on the game 
wherever oil is produced and not sterilized by 
nationalization of resources. 

Gulf is another one of those far-seeing roman- 
tic companies which has succeeded abroad. It 
now has a subsidiary called the Kuwait Oil Co. 
with a concession in Kuwait. (I didn’t know 
where that is, either). It started abroad in 
Mexico, where it became one of the important 
producers. Later it followed into Venezuela, 
where its holdings in the La Rosa-Lagunillas 
fields gave it a commanding position as one of the 
big three. 

Gulf has drilled quite a number of dry holes 
in Venezuela and thus far has failed to tell any- 
body as to what it found over in Eastern Venezu- 
ela at its Oficina well. It spent some years and 
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quite a little money, trying to find oil in North- 
ern Colombia and now is developing the Barco 
concession which includes the extension of the 
known deposits of the district of Colon in Ven- 
ezuela. Here the question is just whether there 
is enough oil to justify building a pipeline. 


Most of the larger oil companies own conces- 
sions in South America, but due to the depression 
and the price of oil, have not spent any money in 
drilling for several years. They had troubles 
enough at home. One exception to this is Creole 
Petroleum which has strengthened its position 
materially during the depression. <A second is 
the Standard of California, which has developed 
an important oil field on Bahrein Island in the 
Persian gulf. 


Since the potential producton in the United 
States has started to decline, men have started to 
ask themselves what is going to happen as East 
Texas and Kettleman Hills cease to be a men- 


Proven Oil Reserves of the World 


The oil remaining in the ground in known oil 
fields of the world was estimated at about 24,- 
500,000,000 barrels, as of the end of 1932, by 
Valentin R. Garfias, of the foreign oil depart- 
ment, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York. His 
estimate was entered in the record of the hear- 
ings held by the Cole congressional committee 
which conducted an investigation of the oil 
industry in 1934. 


Of the known reserves, about half are in the 
United States, which uses each year almost two- 
thirds of the oil produced throughout the world. 
While the reserve supply as known today in 
most countries is very small as compared with 
this country, it must be borne in mind that a 
very small percentage of the surface areas of 
most of these countries has been explored for 
petroleum to anything like the degree ex- 
ploratory operations have been carried on in 
this country. 


Total Years 
Proven Production to of 
Reserves Dec. 31,1932 Past 
Millions of Barrels Production 


United States sc .ccccccccscciccccs 12,000 14,787 74 
PUN N ocssekciccnavadiiddavaccesciunawnads 3,000 2,883 72 
Wid aint nckcncecanahcsscceria shed encins 2,500 5 6 
ONO aca secsddiancaiecivacdsseatseeianas 2,200 482 20 
WRI beicitissinticcadiia 2,000 761 16 
Dutch East Indies .............. 1,000 547 40 
RRO 9 ook dice soit <inscadeveastosands 500 472 76 
NIE os osc ccinarivecsicnaciusies 400 121 11 
) 2 ee ee ee er ae 300 1,665 32 
j 2. eS nee ee Meee ne 100 224 44 
BI ii lai iakaie acinisedetnavancseaices 100 141 37 
MUNI isnt cociecabantccalecesh 100 95 25 
ORME gs. ccsaccaacdiessccucunas 90 84 24 
WRN iad hcsceaccadcinaionssanees 50 231 59 
WMI deleecccitdecs. nasoictsaqsmaiedbile 40 65 58 
WN oon cicsdseaciclcssuccandexcndes 30 52 20 
NIN SpcncncadeessaceMeddasieences 10 33 71 
IE hiaihisticiicisisniconiaibnninies 10 25 22 
GIB 6ois sccscetsccceceseanatense 10 25 63 
DON ic os Saeed, 10 7 16 
De Bei aia dencascenatiness 5 7 15 
CPR ei Sacccitrcscacccccati inant 10 5 a 
|, ae ae ote te Hea O ae 24,465 22,717 
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Principal oil trade routes of the world and producing oil fields 


ace. One answer is being worked out in the re- 
vival of exploration abroad. The securities of 
oil companies with foreign-holdings were among 
the first to be re-appraised by the markets. It 
became easier to get money with which to keep 
the land companies alive. Scouts revived inter- 
est in promising concessions. Then new drill- 
ing obligations were accepted by the large com- 
panies. Now it looks as if there may be quite 
a boom in foreign oil in a year or so, unless the 
unexpected happens within the United States. 


The point of most acute interest at present is 
in Eastern Venezuela. The plains country south 
of Caracas and extending through the Orinoco 
Delta is thought to be oil country. At its edge 
is the Quiri Quiri field producing 50,000 barrels 
per day. There are mud volcanos and other 
gas seepage present. But drilling thus far has 
not been promising. This may be because the 
wells were not located where geophysical meth- 
ods say they should be. Three structures are 
thus known on Pantepec Petroleum Co. proper- 
ties, while several more in the region are prob- 
ably known to the companies which did the work. 


At any rate, American companies have recent- 
ly taken on more than four million acres of new 
leases and the going price of leases has at least 
doubled. Six wells are drilling or to be drilled 
on the properties of Pantepec. Gulf has largely 
increased its holdings between the Oficina well 
and the coast and has acquired the land for a 
terminal at Guanta. Nobody seems to get dis- 
couraged easily about the Orinoco plains because 
if oil is found it will be the kind of oil which 
might be cheaply produced and pay large divi- 
dends. 


Several American companies are now inter- 
ested in Germany. The continued increase in 
German production gives interest to all of the 
known salt domes in northern Germany. Inthe 
near future we may be able to add to the figures 
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of American producton in Europe a hopeful item 
for Germany. 

The discovery on Bahrein came as a surprise 
to a good many oil men who had sailed by the 
island going to and from Persia (Iran). It calls 
attention to a new region extending across south- 
ern Arabia and down the east coast of Africa as 
far as Madagascar. Drilling has not thus far 
been successful, but there may have been some- 
thing wrong with the drilling rather than the 
region. 

Standard of California has enlarged its hold- 
ings by a concession on the Arabian mainland. 
Gulf has taken on the independent kingdom of 
Kuwait and another American company recently 
encountered the Italians in Africa. The east 
of Africa is so far away and shrouded in so many 
difficulties, that it may get quite a little oil 
boom during the next decade. 


The following tables show the production of 
oil by years and by continents, divided by owner- 
ship between American and foreign companies. 
The foreign production in South America be- 
longs to the Argentine government and to the 
Royal Dutch subsidiaries in Venezuela. That 
in North America includes a group of companies 
in Mexico. The American production in Europe 
is in Roumania and Poland, that in Asia is at 
Bahrein Island and Iraq, while that of Oceania 
is nearly all in Sumatra. 

The cost of all this is rather difficult to de- 
termine. Oil companies are like most of us in 
that they do not like to confess their losses ex- 
cept for income tax purposes. Then too, if we 
got the actual figures from the books for all the 
work we know today, that would not cover the 
failures of the past which have disappeared from 
the picture. Fitting the puzzle together as best 
we may gives the figure of five hundred million 
dollars as the American investment abroad in 
crude oil production. The investment in refin- 
ing and marketing could not be less than two 
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hundred millions. 
ures as too low, but they are an actual estimate 
based in part on fact. 

When an oil man thinks about how the com- 
panies behave themselves in foreign countries, 
he is likely to start with some incident like 


Some will consider these fig- 


that of Pedro of Coro, Venezeula. Pedro was on 
the road away from Coro where starvation was 
a grim fact. There he was hired by a geologi- 
cal party. He knew all about mules and burros 
and pack saddles and was reliable. 

When development started, Pedro carried pay- 
roll money out to gangs of men cutting roads, 
for a time was boss of all the livestock, and when 
last heard of was still a valued employe of the 
Royal Dutch. That is not an American com- 
pany, but to some of us who have worked for 
it, and who feel the lure, the drama, the uncer- 
tainty and the glory of crude oil production to 
be emblematic of American stamina and ideal- 
ism, it ought to be such, regardless of who owns 
it. 

When the representatives of an oil company 
start developments in a country, the first thing 
they need is native help of various kinds. Sel- 
dom is there any labor available which knows 
anything about drilling oil wells. For this rea- 
son, the first employes will be servants, pack- 
ers and teamsters, roustabouts and minor clerks. 

As the work progresses, all of the Americans 
make their preferred selections among the na- 
tives for special jobs. The drillers take the men 
who show the greatest aptitude in making life 
easy for a driller, who see what is needed, and 
don’t get in trouble with machinery. The geol- 
Ogists want the hunters or guides who know the 
country in detail. The road bosses want men 
who are clever with an axe, who know which 
way atree is going to fall and how to get a clear- 
ing made with the least effort or in open coun- 
try, who have the most sense in regard to grades 
and direction. The office wants young men as 
messengers, who are straight and can develop 
into good clerks. 
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In the course of a few years, the lower grades 
of the organization have lost their international 
character. Some of the natives have become 
drillers, or tool pushers or carpenters, and others 
have risen to the ranks of skilled labor in many 
capacities. The process is continuous, with the 
native employe advancing as far as his talent 
will allow. In old producing countries, such as 
Roumania and Poland, where only American 
methods and equipment are new, the organiza- 
tion is nearly all native, with American super- 
vision of greater or less degree. 


When a company is in business to stay and 
make money from oil production, it is a studied 
policy to build into the country as far as the 
population makes this possible. Many considera- 
tions work in this direction. It is less expensive 
to pay native people good local wages than to 
import American labor. It is politically advan- 
tageous to go native and be a good citizen in 
so far as the country in question has a stable 
government and impartial courts. Naturally 
there are disputes between natives and oil com- 
panies, but their number is surprisingly small. 
It is also true that oil men are sometimes human, 
and like to see a young fellow get ahead in life, 
regardless of his color, creed, politics and na- 
tionality. They like to carry along our concep- 
tion of sportsmanship, and at least part of the 
American standard of living,—and a smile is 
welcomed. 





In the material sense, the oil company car- 
ries prosperity with it. All of its expenses are 
new purchasing power poured into the country, 
in return for which, the oil company hopes to 
get oil production, which will further enrich 
the country in many ways. Then too, it has to 
build camps for its men, and later, genuine 
houses with normal comforts, and in hot coun- 
tries it must construct sanitary facilities of the 
first quality. 

But to do all this, the company may have to 
build roads and railroads, telegraph and tele- 
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Oil workers’ club at El Centro camp in Columbia 
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phone lines, and lay out towns with their na- 


tive mayor and policemen. It is the old story 
of what the Panama canal did to the canal zone. 
In barren or uncivilized regions, it is the trans- 
planting of a little bit of America into strange, 
but usually welcoming surroundings. You see, 
the oil man pays for everything he gets, and most 
everybody in the world likes that. 


A great many men are employed in all the ef- 
fort of producing oil abroad. Estimates of the 
actual number give a total of between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand natives, probably about 
twenty-eight thousand in all. The number em- 
ployed in refining and marketing is much more 
difficult, but estimates which are much better 
than a guess place this number well above 50,- 
000. Thus in all, it is fair to say that the Amer- 
ican companies abroad are giving employment 
to between 75,000 and 100,000 men in the coun- 
tries where they operate. 


FTER the oil is produced, it is of no use to 

anybody until it is moved to a refinery, 
changed into gasoline and other products and 
then taken where someone will buy the products. 
This is the group of industries we call transpor- 
tation, refining and marketing. Normally the 
crude oil is sold to a company which does all of 
these things, if such a company did not produce 
it in the beginning. 


The usual procedure is to build a refinery 
large enough to take care of the company’s busi- 
ness in the country where the oil is produced, and 
to move the rest of the crude oil by pipeline to 
deep water, where it is accessible to the tanker 
fleet of the world. If the crude supply is large 


and reliable, a refinery may be built at tidewater 
to handle all or most of the oil produced. In 





Testing the octane rating of gasoline in a California re- 

finery laboratory. The engine on which the test is being 

run is a standardized machine developed by the technologists 

of the oil and automobile industries to determine how a 

given gasoline will perjorm in the automobile engine on 
the road 
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that case the products enter the stream of in- 
ternational commerce directly from the country 
of origin. Otherwise, the crude oil will be tak- 
en by tankers to refineries wherever needed. 


After the oil reaches the ocean it becomes in- 





World Petroleum Production 


By Continents and Ownership 
Millions of Barrels 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


North America 
excluding U. S. 



































American owned .......... 29.8 26.6 20.7 18.7 19.1 19.7 
UI ovina tadoe sense cots ; 16.0 14.5 13.8 15.2 16.2 19.8 
SOY, ~ asccssivasusevadacecencace 45.8 41.1 34.5 33.9 35.3 39.5 
South America 
American owned .......... 108.0 100.6 90.7 894 92.2 114.7 
I has baccdtecct civacatiacasnavoue 82.7 88.8 116 78.3 Tt 87.2 
aR Skane 190.7 189.4 168.2 167.7 169.3 201.9 
Europe 
American owned .......... 3.5 3:3 5.3 6.1 5.9 8.1 
ONS © heb Scavicadscidensiaceneons 137.2 171.5 213.7 208.7 209.8 229.2 
SPE. ccxcdsuccasheversneavect 140.7 175.3 219.0 214.8 215.2 237.3 
Asia 
American owned .......... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 19 
LS eee hore 54.88 59.5 58.2 634 69.6 64.5 
PAGAL oki ok cantnss 54.8 59.5 58.2 634 69.6 66.4 
Africa 
American owned .......... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
DEMDOR ac sdacdcsceccsssaasaaiakeee’ 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.2 1.5 
Total ee ee 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.2 1.5 
Oceania 
American owned .......... 2.6 4.4 6.0 6.9 9.3 10.9 
GOURED ..cciscsiccccccccscscs. S20 482 SS4 363 878 366 
Total .. bes Bat oie 6.6 39.4 42.7 47.1 46.9 
Total World 
excluding U. S. 
American owned.......... 143.9 135.4 122.7 121.1 126.5 155.3 
PUMIOE cvsssiiscsiccccccsccsscseessss OOOO Stem BOSE 62068 411.2 4052 
pi) sesrorveee StG0 6139 G23 6244 6S7.7 E985 


Total excluding 
N. and S. America 





American owned .... 6.1 8.2 Taio 13.0 15.2 20.9 
Other ....... gt eRe @ 235.9 275.2 307.3 $309.8 317.9 $31.2 

2 ee sussssesee 240-00 288:4 $18.6 $22:8 $831 352.1 
Per Cent American...... 2.5 2.9 3.5 4.0 4.6 6.9 


N. and S, America 
excluding U. S. 


American owned .......... 187.8 127.2 111.4 108.1 111.8 134.4 
7 








G0 re cine 103.3 91.3 93.5 93.3 107.0 
2 a eae 236.5 230.5 202.7 201.6 204.6 241.4 
Per Cent American ...... 58.2 55.2 55.0 53.7 644 &#65.7 


Per Cent of Total Foreign 
Production owned by 
American Companies 
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Workmen’s homes in the refinery village near the port 


ternational and affects the market for oil from 
all other fields. Tanker transportation is the 
cheapest known and makes all sources of sup- 
ply seek a wide market. Thus the excess fuel 
oil of Roumania affects the export price at Gulf 
ports and Venezuelan crude influences the price 
at New York regardless of the amount imported. 
It is seldom true that any country consumes all 
of the products of crude oil in the proportions 
which are produced from it. This is the basic 
reason why large refineries are concentrated at 
seaboard. Some countries are overlooking these 
facts when they nationalize oil and require its re- 
fining within their non-producing borders for the 
excess products must go back to the sea, at the 
ultimate expense of the country in question. 

In the map we have attempted to show as far 
as possible the major world trade routes of pe- 
troleum. It will be seen that oil seeks its mar- 
ket with the least possible cost of transportation. 
All that is not locally consumed gravitates down 
to a refinery at tidewater and then ‘“‘goes down 
to the sea in ships.’’ That is the only way in 
which oil companies can survive under the severe 
competition between countries to sell all of the 
oil which markets will take. The Laissez Faire 
Planning of the oil industry has not done such 
a very bad job after all,—for anyone who buys 
oil products. 

As this is written, I have joined with Creole 
Petroleum in the great game of producing crude 
oil. I own three little certificates of stock in 
Pantepec oil. The first one I call the Nina, the 
second the Santa Maria and the third the Pinta. 
Eventually we may hear the joyful cry of “Oil 
Ho,’”’ or maybe my Columbus with all his crew 
will flounder in ‘‘Dry Holes.”’ In the meantime, 
I mentally gaze down from some snow clad An- 
dean peak to distant tropic valleys, once again 
I am hunted by big game, I hang my hammock 


in an Indian village in the Bolivian Chaco, or 
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France, refinery of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


gaze into the east with some African chieftain as 
he bows to the earth and cries, ‘‘Allah, Allah.”’ 
And no man living, nor Standard Oil, “‘nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present,’”’ nor 
science, nor fate-defying Tugwell can tell 
whether my stock is just waste paper, or worth 
fifty dollars per share. 

Such is the oilindustry. Such is romance. And 
every man whose heart is still young, Knows 
that he at least, has never learned how to regu- 
late romance. You just kill it. 


Growth of Diversion of Gasoline Taxes 
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The black area on the chart shows, by years since 1927, the 
increasing amount of gasoline tar money diverted from road 
building and used for other purposes 
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This unusual picture was taken a few seconds after 500 pounds of gelatin had been exploded in a hole 125 feet deep. Pur- 
pose of the shot was to produce the waves which, recorded by the seismograph, indicate position of underground strata as 
regards structures favorable for accumulation of oil 
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Scientific Methods Loeate Structures 


On Which to Drill for Oil 


ETROLEUM has been known throughout 
Pritstoric times. “Slime’’ was used for mortar 

in building the tower of Babel and the walls 
of Babylon. ‘‘Nephthar” or ‘‘Nephai’’ was early 
used for the kindling of altar fires. The earliest 
reference to petroleum in the United States oc- 
curs in a letter by Joseph de la Roche d’Allion, 
a Franciscan monk, in 1629, following a visit to 
oil springs in the present area of western New 
York. The oil from these springs later came to 
be known as “Seneca Oil,’’ used for medicinal 
purposes. 


The oil industry as we know it, however, 
started with the completion of the Drake well on 
Oil Creek, August 28, 1859. Drilling quickly 
enlarged the producing area and within a decade 
several other fields were found. Within a few 
months after discovery in the Drake well, Henry 
D. Rogers observed that oil in Pennsylvania oc- 
curs on anticlines. In 1861, T. Sterry Hunt ad- 
vanced the theory that oil being lighter than 
water, floats on water and thus accumulates in 
anticlines beneath impervious beds. Some years 
later, I. C. White accumulated and presented 
such a mass of supporting data that the anti- 
clinal theory was accepted by the industry. It 
immediately became, and has continued to be, 
the basic concept in searching for oil. 

Because of the fundamental importance of the 
anticlinal theory in the search for oil, it is neces- 
sary to keep the simple underlying concept clear- 
ly in mind. Gas is lighter than oil and oil is 
lighter than water. Hence, in porous strata, 
they tend to be arranged according to their den- 
sities, with gas on top and water at the bottom. 
But rock strata are quite generally inclined, and 
locally bent upward into anticlines and domes, 
or downward into synclines and basins. In ad- 
dition to folding and tilting, rock strata may be 
faulted. Faulting consists of movement along 
a fracture which commonly crosses the strata, 
whereby one side moves up, or down, or side- 
ways, relative to the other side. Another vari- 
ation is due to the fact that porous strata grade 
laterally into nonporous strata, or lense out en- 
tirely. 

Furthermore, as most parts of the continents 
during geologic times have been alternately be- 
neath the sea and above the sea, they have been 
alternately sites of deposition, or the addition 
of rock strata, and of erosion, or the destruction 
of rock strata. Thus, in many places we find 
the older beds to have been sharply folded or 
faulted, whereas younger beds immediately over- 
lying them are little, if any, disturbed. The 
scientific search for oil is, in large part, the ap- 
plication of the simple concepts of the anticlinal 
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theory to these complex and interwoven geologic 
relations. 

Three conditions must be met to give rise to 
an oil pool. We must have a source of the oil; 
a reservoir or porous rock in which it can move 
and accumulate; and a trap to gather and hold 
it. In regions remote from production, searching 
parties give much study to possible source beds 
and reservoir rocks, but in areas like the Mid- 
Continent field, where oil is known to occur, in- 
vestigation is largely devoted to a search for lo- 
cal geologic relations that might serve as traps. 

Progress in the art of finding oil has been 
primarily in the addition of tools and technic for 
reading the geologic record, with more precision 
at successively greater depths below the surface, 
The chief task has been and probably will con- 
tinue to be, the finding of structures (or traps) 
favorable to the accumulation and retention of 
oil. The great contribution of geophysics in re- 
cent years has been additional tools with which 
to read the records at points far below the sur- 
face—the third dimension of geology. The 
methods now in use can be most readily appreci- 
ated if the subject is approached historically, 
thus bringing into relief the new territory 
thrown open to intelligent search by each ad- 
vance in technic. 


Karly Day Methods 


Early day methods of locating promising 
places to drill for oil consisted in mapping geo- 
logic formations and estimating the inclination 
of surface beds. Where an island of older rock 
protruded upward through an area of younger 
rock, or where the surface beds could be seen to 
dip in all directions away from a central point 
or line, an anticline or dome was known to be 
present. Rock Creek, Wyoming, is an excel- 
lent example of a field found by this method, 
which presupposes that the surface beds are 
parallel to the oil bearing beds and that the sur- 
face beds are well exposed. 

In many areas, however, surface beds are not 
continuously exposed so that part of the picture 
must be taken from one bed and part from an- 
other, either above or below it. In such cases, 
accurate measurement must be made of the spac- 
ing of beds used and all observations referred to 
some common datum plane. This calls for more 
accurate control than pace traverses, barometer 
elevations and clinometer readings. It resulted 


*Petroleum geologist and engineer, Norman, Okla, 
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in the adoption of the planetable as an instru- 
ment in geologic mapping. With this instru- 
ment, close vertical and horizontal control is 
possible. The field party consists of one geol- 
ogist who carries the rod and picks the points, 
and one instrument man who takes the read- 
ings and records them on a map. 


So popular was this method in the decade end- 
ing with about 1925, that every township in the 
probable productive area of the Mid-Continent 
was mapped, not once, but several times. The 
oil companies maintained hundreds of crews in 
the field. But the planetable method, like its 
predecessor the reconnaissance method, presup- 
poses outcrops of resistant layers at the surface 
and the essential parallelism of underlying beds 
down to the productive horizon. These condi- 
tions are met in many areas, such as Osage 
County, in Oklahoma; but vast territory in which 
surface beds are nonresistant and cannot be 
traced, and others where gravel or soil conceal 
the rocks, are closed books to the geologist work- 
ing from surface data. 


Middle Day Methods 


The need for methods with which to study re- 
lations below the surface lead to subsurface in- 
vestigations. At first this was done by piecing 
together the records of wells that had been 
drilled. Although helpful in closely drilled 
areas, the record was too fragmentary in wildcat 
territory to be more than suggestive. This led 
to the drilling of wells for information only and 
the core drill.came to be widely used. It is very 
satisfactory in territory where a key bed or beds 
lie within two or three hundred feet of the sur- 
face and parallel to the producing strata. Wells 
are drilled at approximately one mile intervals, 
with closer spacing in promising spots, and the 
relation of the kev bed to a horizontal datum 
carefully plotted, the result being a contour map 
showing structure. Many fields are credited to 
this method, such as Oxford and Burrton, in Kan- 
sas, Braman and Marshall, in Oklahoma. 


The method, however, presupposed key beds 
relatively near the surface that could be defi- 
nitely recognized in the core record. In general, 
perhaps 500 feet to a key bed can be taken as 
the economic limit for the method, although lo- 
cally much deeper coring has been done. Fur- 
thermore, the method is only satisfactory where 
the producing formation is essentially parallel 
to the key bed. Vast areas remain in which 
these conditions are not met. Most important 
is the great territory in which shallow beds do 
not lie parallel to the producing horizon. Many 
fields illustrate this type of occurrence. The 
Hunton arch of Greater Seminole lies in an area 
which is synclinal in the upper formations. On 
its east side the Wilcox sand dips sharply east, 
whereas the upper 3000 feet of beds dip west. 
The recent discovery at Moore, Okla., shows no 
evidence of structure in the upper 6700 feet of 
beds, but is sharply folded and probably faulted 
in beds below that depth. These are typical of 
many situations and offer the chief field for the 


application of geophysical methods next dis- 
cussed. 
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It has long been recognized that ideal struc- 
tural mapping should be done on the top of the 
productive horizon or as close to it as possible. 
In developed fields, well records make possible 
the construction of such maps, and in most cases 
show the buried structure to be quite different 
from the surface structure in one or more of its 
essential features—geographic position, shape 
and relief. As the structure at the producing 
horizon controls production, much study has been 
given to ways and means of mapping sub-surface 
structures in advance of development. 


The possible lines of approach are circum- 
scribed by well recognized physical phenomena. 
The force of gravity is slightly different at dif- 
ferent points on the earth’s surface; the strength 
of the magnetic field is different at different 
places; differences in the densities of rocks vary 
both vertically and horizontally; and there are 
both good and poor conductors of electricity. 
The end of present day geophysics is to so meas- 
ure and interpret these differences that subsur- 
face profiles and contour maps may be prepared. 
The general field of application may be divided 
into electrical methods and mechanical methods. 


Electrical methods may be passed over in this 
brief discussion as they have not proven applic- 
able in the deep territory now necessary to ex- 
plore. They have, however, proven highly suc- 
cessful in exploring for certain types of ore 
bodies and cannot be ignored as a possible fu- 
ture development. In applying them to oil field 
areas, it is necessary to consider prospective ter- 
ritory as a solution system merely supported by 
the rocks of the area. The difference to be meas- 
ured is the relative resistance of oil and a salt 
water to the passage of electricity, the former 
being a poor conductor and the latter a good one. 
This difference can be readily measured where 
instruments can be placed in close proximity to 
the object, as in the Schlumberger method of 
surveying wells, but it has not found application 
in surface exploration probably because of the 
great depth, relatively small volume and small 
areal extent of the oil in the solution system. 


Present Day Methods 


The mechanical methods consist of magnetic 
and gravity determinations on the one hand and 
measuring the velocity of vibration waves in 
the rocks on the other. The former find their 
chief application in the mapping of major or 
general features; the latter in the study of local 
features—the former for reconnaissance; the 
latter for detail. 


The magnetometer is a precision instrument 
for measuring the intensity of the vertical com- 
ponent of the earth’s magnetism. This varies 
from place to place, but no persistent relation 
to productive structures has been found. A few 
fields, such as Hobbs, New Mexico, have been 
credited to it but it appears that its chief con- 
tribution has been in locating granite masses 
that rise above the surrounding basement rock. 
It has been found also to indicate the presence 
of salt domes along the Gulf Coast, but less defi- 
nitely than other available methods. 


The Eodtvés Torsion balance, named after its 
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inventor, is a precison instrument for measuring 


differences in gravity. The underlying prin- 
ciple is that every mass exerts a force On every 
other mass, the strength of the force increas- 
ing with the density of the masses and decreas- 
ing rapidly with increasing distance between 
them. As the earth is made up of material of 
widely different density and as folding, faulting 
and other geologic phenomena locally shift rocks 
of different densities into abnormally close hori- 
zontal proximity, minute differences in gravity 
readings become significant. 

The torsion balance as used in searching for 
oil is essentially an instrument for measuring 
density differences. So sensitive is the instru- 
ment that correction must be made for topo- 
graphic features even in the “Plains Country” of 
the Mid-Continent field. With differences es- 
tablished by the geophycist, it becomes the func- 
tion of geology to account for them, as the true 
explanation may or may not indicate an oil struc- 
ture. This involves in most cases a process of 
elimination based on an intimate knowledge of 
the geologic history of the particular area be- 
ing investigated. The discovery of several salt 
domes is credited to the Torsion balance. In 
places it works brilliantly, as at Spindletop and 
Nash, but elsewhere intelligent interpretation 
is said to be impossible, as at Seminole. Dr. 
Donald C. Barton, in an excellent paper on this 
subject, summarized the use of the torsion bal- 
ance in oil field work as follows: 

“The method will give the most brilliant re- 
sults where it is used in mapping structures that 
have produced considerable, and sharp contrasts 
in density—for example, salt domes, granite 
ridges, faults in which massive limestone or an- 
hydrite are faulted against sands and clays—. 
Where prolific production is obtained from struc- 


Geophysical exploration takes the apparatus into almost inaccessible places. 








tures that do not produce much of a density con- 
trast and that are not reflected in surface ge- 
ology, it may be worth while to attempt to get 
some clue to the structure through torsion bal- 
ance surveys, but the results will not be so bril- 
liant or so reliable as the preceding cases—.”’ 

The seismograph,'’ unlike the magnetom- 
eter and the torsion balance, does not attempt 
to measure a force (more accurately a potential 
function), but rather to measure the velocity of 
earth waves artificially induced. This method 
has the widest field of application in the search 
for oil and merits more detailed description than 
the others. Like them, however, it should be 
considered a tool of geology rather than a meth- 
Od apart. The difficulties of interpreting the 
record are far greater than the difficulties of as- 
sembling it. 

Earthquakes have long been known to be 
waves in the earth’s crust set up by a local dis- 
turbance, but transmitted to points far removed. 
A sudden movement of only 20 feet along the San 
Andreas fault caused the San Francisco earth- 
quake and set waves in motion that were re- 
corded at seismograph stations throughout the 
world. The waves set up are in all respects sim- 
ilar to the sound waves that disturb the air and 
are picked up by the radio receiving set. As the 
function of the home radio is to receive and am- 
plify faint waves set up by a distant voice or in- 
strument, so the function of the seismograph in 
oil field work is to receive, amplify and record 
photographically faint waves set up in the rocks 
by the discharge of an explosive at some distance 
from it. But, waves passing through air have 


() The writer is indebted to S. D. Rogers of Petty Geophys- 
ical Engr. Co. for constructive criticism of this section. Sev- 
eral suggestions by him have been incorporated for which spe- 
cific credit is not attempted. 


The recording truck is here being towed 


by caterpillar tractor through country in which the truck cannot move itself 
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A shot, or erplosion, used in seismograph work. The ma- 
chine is the core drill used to put down the hole in which 
the shot was fired 


one definite speed of transmission due to the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the medium through which 
they pass, whereas waves in passing through 
rocks have about as many velocities as there are 
layers of rock. 

This is essentially true because no two rock 
layers have the same density and density is the 
chief factor determining elasticity. But, this 
difference in elasticity of rock layers, although 
complicating the problem, is the one factor that 
makes the seismic method practical as a tool in 
locating structures. In general, the velocity in- 
creases from younger rocks to older rocks. Modi- 
fying this pattern is the fact that some kinds of 
rock are much more elastic than others—lime- 
stone in general affords higher velocities than 
sandstone and sandstone higher than shale. 

For purpose of illustration, let us assume 1000 
feet of shale covering 100 feet of firm limestone. 
Assume further that a charge of dynamite is ex- 
ploded in firm shale a few feet below the sur- 
face and the disturbance recorded in a receiving 
set at a point 1000 feet away. Several waves 
reach the recording instrument—one through 
the air, one through the shale near the surface, 
and one is reflected back from the limestone 
much as light is reflected from a mirror. <A part 
of the disturbance enters the limestone and trav- 
els along it as a refracted wave compenents of 
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which also reach the surface. 
is thick and dense, it serves as a screen conceal- 


If the limestone 


ing the record from deeper beds. If no high 
speed bed is encountered on the downward path 
of the waves, the energy is dissipated and the 
seismograph only records the air wave and the 
rock waves near the surface. 


Although a brief, general statement such as 
the above cannot be fully accurate, it serves to 
suggest the procedure and limitations in seismic 
mapping. The air wave formerly used in deter- 
mining the instant of the shot is not now used, 
the refracted wave is used in the refraction 
method, and the reflected wave, most usable of 
all, is the basis of the reflection method. The 
shallow refracted wave is used for determining 
the thickness and characteristics of the weath- 
ered zone in order to make allowances for it in 
calculating depth. 


The essence of the problem is to determine 
the elapsed time between the explosion and the 
arrival at the recording instrument of the signifi- 
cant wave, whether it be the refracted wave or 
the reflected wave. If then, the velocity char- 
teristic of the particular area has been previous- 
ly determined by measurements near a well 
drilled to the key bed, it is comparatively simple 
to compute the distance traveled and hence the 
depth of the bed. The problem thus simple in 
concept becomes complex in application due to 
geologic variations. 

The seismograph consists of a heavy mass deli- 
cately suspended so that it moves less than its 
support under earth shocks, a magnification of 
this differential movement and a device for re- 
cording it. Seismographs are of two kinds— 
mechanical and electrical. The latter has been 
adopted because the receiving instrument or de- 
tector can be separated from the recording in- 
strument and buried beneath the ground surface 
thereby reducing surficial disturbances. It also 
makes greater magnification possible and the 
simultaneous use of several detectors so con- 
nected as to make their record in parallel col- 
umns on the same strip of photographic paper. 
The detector involves a heavy mass whose differ- 
ential movement compared with its support is 
made to cause fluctuations in an electric current. 
The fluctuations are passed through a series of 
amplifiers which step them up from a few hun- 
dred to a few million times, as desired by the 
operator. The magnified oscillations either ac- 
tivate a mirror which reflects a beam of light 
onto a strip of sensitized paper or activate a 
wired grid which casts a shadow on it. On this 
strip are also recorded a radio or telephone 
wave which is interrupted by the explosion, and 
a continuous time scale. There are many varia- 
tions in the details of machines used but in each 
the end product is a photographic record of the 
reactive amplitude of the earth waves set up by 
the explosion, combined with a record of elapsed 
time. 

The seismograph has attained phenomenal re- 
sults in many localities but like previous meth- 
ods its usefulness is sharply limited by geologic 
conditions. Along the Gulf Coast, where salt 
plugs rise through loosely consolidated beds, 
the sharp contrast between velocities in the salt 
and the formation surrounding it, affords an 
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Living quarters of seismo- 

graph crew operating in 

lake country of south 
Louisiana 


ideal situation and its performance has been 
brilliant. In the Seminole region of Oklahoma 
it has been equally successful, although condi- 
tions are quite different. Here the Viola lime- 
stone is essentially parallel to the Wilcox sand 
and only a short distance above it. Above the 
Viola is the Sylvan shale, which affords much 
lower velocities thus giving a good reflecting sur- 
face. Furthermore, overlying lime and sand 
beds are not sufficiently thick or dense to screen 
out the reflection from the Viola surface. 


S A consequence of these conditions, the seis- 
mograph has had a remarkable series of suc- 
cesses in this area. In several other parts of 
Oklahoma, however, the succession of beds is less 
favorable. Several wells have been found un- 
expectedly low indicating that the records were 
taken on an overlying bed such as the Hunton 
formation or the Mississippi lime. Faults and 
buried surfaces of erosion are also confusing 
factors. As additional deep wells are drilled, 
however, additional tie-points are available and 
new interpretations can be placed on many seis- 
mic records. The distribution of detectors along 
the direction of desired profiles and their ar- 
rangement radially around shot points is doing 
much to reduce errors resulting from these dis- 
turbing factors. 


If ways are found of dimming the record of 
ever present earth vibrations to the end that 
magnification of the reflected wave may be in- 
creased and its record clarified, new fields of in- 
vestigation involving wide areas will be opened 
up. There is much territory underlain by thick 
beds of gypsum in which the seismograph per- 
forms poorly because of its blanketing effect. 


In this cursory review of methods of finding 
oil, the opening of new territory for exploration 
which has accompanied each advance in technic 
has been emphasized. It should be further em- 
phasized that all generally recognized methods 
now in use search directly for structures or pos- 
sible oil traps—not for oil itself. If a method is 
ever found for locating oil rather than structures 
further new territory will be opened to explora- 
tion. The great East Texas field, for example, is 
controlled by a lensing out of the producing hori- 
zon eastward up the regional dip with little or 
no folding or faulting of the formations. 
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The various tools now used in finding struc- 
ture have attained a degree of mechanical pre- 
cision that leaves little to be sought in that di- 
rection. The torsion balance is so sensitive that 
the surface must be level for several feet around 
a station. The higher amplifications possible in 
seismograph work cannot be used because the 
record would be monopolized by those myriad 
pulsations set up in the rocks by winds, waves, 
tides and moving objects technically called earth 
unrest. It is possible now to measure all signifi- 
cant difference known to science except the rela- 
tive conductivity of oil and salt water and this 
seems unpromising in deep territory because of 
spacial relations and relative quantities involved. 
It appears therefore, that advance must be large- 
ly in the direction of improved interpretation and 
distribution of records rather than in new types 
of records. The microscopic study of well cut- 
tings, the physical studies of cores, and the elec- 
tric survey of wells are supplying a mass of de- 
tailed information that continually adds to the 
possibilities of correct interpretation. Growing 
also, is knowledge of regional geologic relation- 
ships which enables geologists to direct search 
into areas offering greatest promise. 

Searcely less important than the remarkable 
advances in finding methods has been the ad- 
vance in cost to the industry. The advance has 
been from the one man unit with simple equip- 
ment to the unit consisting of 15 or more men 
with elaborate and expensive equipment. Fur- 
thermore, the one man unit, under favorable, 
conditions, covered many square miles in a day 
compared with two to five square miles for the 
seismograph crew. The seismograph, however, 
has thoroughly sold itself to the industry, as 
shown by the fact that more than 200 crews 
costing around $2,000,000 a month are in the 
field. 

Comparing this cost with the daily oil produc- 
tion of the country indicates that nearly three 
cents a barrel is being currently spent on seis- 
mic exploration. If we add to this the gross cost 
of drilling dry holes, estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute as $12,500,000 a month and 
the cost of other finding methods and opera- 
tions we have a monthly charge of between 20 
per cent and 25 per cent of gross production rev- 
enue, at present prices, which is being applied 
by the industry to the effort of finding crude oil 
for tomorrow’s needs. 
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WHAT DOES CONSERVATION MEAN TO A COMMUNITY? 








Writen oil is discovered in a community the 
average citizen therein has visions of rapid development, high rates of production and 
a big “boom.” 





The majority of operators today have learned, through costly experience, that 
the boom type of development is against the best interests of both the industry and 
the community. To those who have participated in fields that were developed hurriedly 
and in fields where a more leisurely pace was set, the contrast in effect upon local con- 
ditions is striking. 


In many areas where the chief concern seemed to be that of getting the oil to 
the surface in the shortest possible time we find overbuilt towns with delinquent bonds, 
low tax valuations, merchants crying about poor business and, saddest of all, once wealthy 
royalty owners who received their money quickly and made poor investments. 





Under a program of conservation and orderly development we find: 
1 — The operator can complete wells at a much lower cost. 


2 — The average well will flow 75 per cent of its ultimate production by its 
natural energy where, under the old method of development and production, the average 
well would flow approximately 25 per cent, leaving 75 per cent to be pumped at enormous 
cost, besides leaving a much larger percentage of unrecoverable oil in the ground. 


3 — Royalty owners receive their money monthly, over a longer period, and 
can invest wisely. If the royalty owner needs money, his reserves are in the ground 
and are A-1 collateral at any bank. In fact, bankers are now seeking good oil loans 
as they have come to realize that under the present methods of operating oil properties 
better collateral cannot be had. 





4 — Merchants do not experience the influx of boom town competition that 
moves in to reap the flush business and then passes on, leaving vacant buildings. They 
can make their plans for the future, looking forward with assurance to the serving of a 
community that can boast of good payrolls and a prosperous citizenship for years to come. 


5 — Towns and communities can pave streets and roads, build schools and 
other municipal buildings, with all assurance that tax values will remain at a level 
sufficient to meet all obligations without overburdening anyone. 


The average citizen should speedily realize that an oil field, properly developed 
and conserved, means more to his community than the building and operation of ten 
large factories. Deeper drilling has proven that almost every community is a potential 
prospect for oil production; therefore, every good citizen should work with the 
oil producer who desires to develop a field along conservative lines. 





MEXIA, TEXAS E. L. SMITH OIL CO. By E. L. SMITH 
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A modern towboat and tivo oil barges of the type which carry gasoline from the Gulf Coast up the Mississippi and Ohio 


rivers to Pittsburgh. 


The two barges carry 400,000 gallons. 


The dock in the foreground is equipped with smell diameter 


pipelines from which the oil is unloaded from river barges 


Oil Has Invested $2,000,000.000 
To Transport Its Own Products 


oil industry constitutes a tremendous busi- 

ness for the railroads of the country. It fur- 
nishes a tenth of the roads’ total tonnage freight 
revenue. 

In 1934, the railroads moved 1,822,005 car- 
loads of oil products, and they received for this 
service over a quarter of a billion dollars from 
the oil companies. 

Large as was this volume, however, it is only 
a small part of the general transportation sys- 
tem in this-country by which crude oil is moved 
from wells to refinery, and products are shipped 
from refinery into the many avenues of con- 
sumption of oil products all over this country 
and even moved in the export trade. 

The oil industry itself has invested over Two 
Billions of its own money to build up a transpor- 
tation system for its products which is as unique 
in some ways as it is efficient—and this all in 
addition to the movement of its products on the 
railroad lines. 

Most people in this country have no idea that, 
underneath the fields they cross and the roads 
they travel, in many parts of the country east 
of the Rocky Mountains is a network of pipe- 
lines that takes in all told over 100,000 miles of 
line and moves crude oil, and in some instances 
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rasoline, on a dispatcher’s schedule just as 
trains operate on a time schedule. The indus- 
try has an investment of over one billion in these 
pipelines. 

These pipelines are not one unified system, 
but rather many built by different oil companies 
to meet their own needs. For example, there 
are six trunk pipelines from the Mid-Continent 
field, in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, which 
move the crude oil produced there to refining 
centers at Kansas City, near St. Louis and on to 
Chicago, Cleveland, and even to Pittsburgh. 
There is one system which can move crude oil 
from the Mid-Continent to the Atlantic Coast 
and, years ago, great quantities of crude did 
move this 1500 miles or more to the eastern 
seaboard refineries. Water transportaticn has 
displaced this through shipment. 


These crude oil pipelines, in most cases, also 
move crude from the Mid-Continent fields across 
Texas to the Gulf Coast, where the oil is either 
refined in plants located there or is brought in 
tankers, another part of the oil industry’s trans- 
portation system, to refineries in other parts of 
the country, and even to foreign countries. 


There are two pipeline systems which movo 
gasoline from refineries in the Mid-Continent, 
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The map shows the network of pipe- 
lines which stretch from the Mid- 
Continent field, in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and part of Texas, north and 
east, extending as far as the Atlantic seaboard. 
The same systems in many cases carry oil 
south to the Gulf Coast. One gasoline pipeline 
is shown, the Great Lakes line, which trans- 
ports gasoline from the Mid-Continent to the 
Twin Cities 


to St. Louis in one case, and in the other clear 
up to the Twin Cities. 

The trunk pipelines are mostly eight-inch in 
diameter, although they are now built up to 12 
inches in diameter. They can move oil, at a 
rate of up to five miles an hour, in amounts of 
about 20,000 barrels in 24 hours. 

In 1934, nearly 593,000,000 barrels of crude 
and refined oils were carried by pipelines in this 
country, enough to fill over 13 tank car trains 
stretching from coast to coast, a train 40,000 
miles long. 

In its use of the railroads to move petroleum 
and its products, the oil industry has furnished 
about $216,000,000 worth of equipment. This 
is the tankcars that are to be seen in about every 
freight train that rolls along the rails. These 
cars are especially built to provide safety in the 
transportation of such inflammable products as 
petroleum products and yet to allow the han- 
dling in bulk of up to 10,000 and 12,000 gallons 
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of products in a single car. It is the use of this 
special equipment supplied by the oil companies 
that allows the railroads to make such records 
for the moving of oil products without fires and 
accidents. 

In its continuous effort to put petroleum prod- 
ucts into the hands of the public at the lowest 
possible costs, the oil companies have in recent 
years turned to the use of water carriers to 
move more and more of their output. Modern 
engineering now allows oil, even such a volatile 
product as gasoline, to be carried with all safety 
in bulk in the holds of ships and barges. It can 
be pumped in and pumped out and transported 
by this means at lower cost, in some cases, than 
it can be moved by pipeline. 

Again the oil companies have provided their 
own transportation equipment for the movement 
of oil products by water and the industry now 
has all told a fleet of 750 tank ships of all sizes, 
for use on the ocean, on the Great Lakes, the 
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Table 1—Growth of Pipelines in the U. S. 


Data compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission from companies reporting to it and 
not including all pipelines 


1921 1925 1929 1934 
33 37 37 53 
55,260 70,009 85,796 93,070 
$365,024,500  $511,080,000  $741,010,000  $758,172,000 
$115,950,000  $164,645,000 $251,411,000  $199,166,000 
$90,420,000 $93,679,000  $115,990,000 $114,301,000 
7.0 13.9 18.3 11.2 
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The individual lengths of line in trunk pipelines today are welded and the pipe is coated with a wrapping to prevent its 
corrosion in the ground. After the line is welded the trench digging machines prepare the cut and the line is dropped 
in the ground and covered 


Mississippi, on canals and rivers. This fleet 
represents an investment of around $530,000,- 
000. At present, considerably over half of the 
refined products traffic and approaching one- 
third of the crude oil traffic moves in water car- 
riers on coastwise, intercoastal and inland water- 
ways. 

The oil companies have always been large 
users of trucks in which to move their products, 
in the final stage of transportation, from the 
bulk plants to service stations.and direct to the 
consumers. They are now also using large ca- 
pacity trucks and trailers in which to move pe- 
troleum from refineries and large terminals to 
smaller distributing units as far as 200 miles 
distant. The oil companies use over 125,000 
trucks and tractor and trailer units, at a total 
investment of approximately $375,000,000. At 
least 13 oil companies have fleets of over 1000 
trucks each. 


Transportation of crude petroleum and refined 
products is unique in the movement of raw ma- 
terials and marketable goods in the United 
States in the fact that carriers are required 
which are practically limited to oil alone and 
that there can only be a negligible volume of 


return cargoes, if in fact any return cargo at all 
is possible. 


In spite of the contention that crude oil pipe- 
line construction has brought pipelines to the 
stage of adequately serving the industry with 
its vast system of trunk and gathering lines, 
new construction has recently added 150 miles 
of lines in Kansas alone. Table 1 gives data 
on pipeline operations as reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Most significant of the present expansion cf 
pipeline systems is the enduring successful op- 
eration of the depression-born network of gaso- 
line pipelines. No line of this type has been 
abandoned or shut down but in most cases they 
have been extended and enlarged. The areas 
served by these lines are areas of market con- 
centration. According to Joseph E. Pogue, a 
petroleum economist, ‘‘a study of these areas 
which have come to be served by gasoline lines 
reveals the existence there of an excessive con- 
centration of refining capacity in respect to the 
requiremtnts of nearby markets.” 


Gasoline lines therefore favor a large scale 
refinery operation at one point as opposed to 
scattered small plants. In this respect their 
significance is the indication of a possible trend 
in operations over a period of years. In 1934, 
the ratio of crude oil to refined oil transported by 
pipeline was about 16 to 1. 


In one instance a gasoline pipeline is compet- 
ing with water transportation. This line laid 
from Toledo to Detroit, is operated by the Pure 
Oil Co. and the Sun Oil Co. Of course, it has 
the advantage of year around service not avail- 
able on the lakes. 

As the term is used in the oil business a pipe- 
line is not merely a string of pipe, but consists 
of all facilities including working tanks, power 
plants, pumping stations, systems of communica- 
tion along the line, and all other equipment re- 
quired to move the oil. If it should be thought 
that pipeline construction and operation are 
simple, let this misconception be corrected at 
this point, for it is one of the most highly tech- 
nical branches of the oil industry. It involves 
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Nature’s 


Fury 


Exciting Drama of the Oil Fields 


NM car Mauna Loa, now 


spewing hot lava in Hawaii, to have 
proportionately throughout the area 
of its crater the fury of a flaming, 
wild oil and gas well of the gusher 
type, the whole world would likely 
feel it. 

Control the natural energy at the 
bottom of deep oil wells and you 
have man’s best. friends. 
Indeed, it is one of the main reasons 
why the use of automobiles is not 
restricted to only the rich. If man 
were required to substitute me- 
chanical energy for this natural 
energy to lift oil out of the earth 
there would be a marked increase in 
the price of petroleum products. 


one of 


But let this natural energy get 
loose and blow wild—it is a fury 
from hell, ready to destroy people 
and property. 

This fury is so great that craters 
hundreds of feet in diameter, are 
formed. Derrick, boilers and drill- 
ing machinery become a_ molten, 
twisted mass lying somewhere at the 
bottom of the crater, engulfed be- 
neath surging mud, water and oil. 

Writers of fiction would find 
abundant romance in the tasks per- 
formed daily by oil field 
companies which specialize in pres- 


service 


sure control in oil or gas wells, in- 
cluding the taming of wild wells. 
But, to the men actually engaged in 
that exciting work, THERE IS 
NO ROYAL ROAD. When these 
courageous men are given an assign- 
ment they don’t stop for storms, 
washouts or bad roads. Their job 
is to get to a well on time, day or 
night. Once there, they know what 
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to do. Often it means inaccessible 
places, exposure to snake bites, risk 
of broken bones. 


Contrary, perhaps, to popular 
belief, these men are not harum- 
scarum individuals. They are two- 
fisted, steady, responsible men, often 
the heads of families. They are 
parts of well equipped and well 
managed organizations with de- 
velopment and research facilities 
that are ever developing newer and 
safer ways to handle the ever in- 
creasing pressures and temperatures 
that man encounters as he drills 
deeper and deeper. 

But what is this terrific force in 
oil or gas wells which requires such 
skillful handling? 

sriefly, it is a combination of 
(1) High pressure at the bottom of 
a well, called “bottom hole pres- 
which increases in  propor- 
tion to depth and which is the 
primary cause of the natural flow of 
oil and gas out of a well; (2) the 
high expansibility of the gas; (3) 
the high temperature of the earth 
formations, which increases in pro- 
portion to depth towards the center 
of the earth (white hot, perhaps) 
and (4) the extremely high volatility 
of the oil and gas, causing ever- 
present hazards of fire. 


sure , 


What is the cause of this wonder 
of nature, the natural flowing energy 
at the bottom of an oil and gas well? 


Oil and are not found in 
underground pools or lakes. They 
are found entrapped in upwardly 
arched or tilted layers of sand, 
sandstone, or other permeable for- 


gas 


An advertisement of Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. and Olis Pressure Control Co. 






mation lying under layers of rock 
which make a gas-tight dome or 
cover for the entrapped oil or gas. 
Some of the gas may be in a free 
state, lying in a highly compressed 
form on top of the oil; and some 
may be absorbed in the oil but 
will readily release itself when the 
compression on the oil is lowered. 
This entrapped oil and gas mixture 
is compressed by the tremendous 
weight of the earth lying above it, 
and by the weight of the salt water 
which, during the ages, has seeped 
from the oceans through the perme- 
able layer of earth which contains 
the oil and gas. 

Usually, these horizontal layers 
of permeable formations wind their 
way in undulations in the earth 
but have some connection to the 
seas. Geologists call the undulations 
of the earth’s formations “‘folding’’. 
The upward folds of a permeable 
layer are usually suitable traps for 
an accumulation of oil and gas. 
Salt water is usually present, how- 
ver, through the permeable layer, 
except in the space occupied by the 
oil and gas. 

Due to the combined pressure of 
the overburden and the salt water 
on the entrapped oil and gas it is 
obvious that the deeper a well is 
drilled the greater will be the 
natural flowing energy. 

To illustrate the tremendous pres- 
sure exerted by salt water on the oil 
and gas in a well, say 10,000 feet 
deep, one need only to think of the 
pressure of local domestic water 
supply in any community. Elevate 
a water tank 100 feet or so and there 
will be plenty of water pressure for 
the town’s requirements, including 
fire fighting. Suppose then that the 
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tank were suddenly elevated 10,000 
feet into the sky. The water pres- 
sure would be approximately 5,000 
pounds per square inch. It would 
instantly burst the household plumb- 
ing and the plumbers would leave 
town with the rest of them. Present 
household plumbing is designed to 
handle with safety pressures up to 
about 100 pounds per square inch. 
Imagine holding one’s finger over a 
faucet to stop a leak with 5000 
pounds behind it. The ten thousand 
foot example is exactly what hay- 
pens in an oil or gas well drilled to 
that depth below sea level. ‘The 
water may wind a tortuous way 
between sea level and its actual 
contact with the entrapped oil or 
gas but it nevertheless imposes its 
weight against the oil and gas. 

This pressure of salt water against 
the oil and gas is really a boon to 
mankind, when properly used. It 
is the primary natural energy which 
forces the oil and gas to flow out 
of the wells drilled by man. But 
oil and gas are not simply fluids 
that move just because salt water 
pushes them here or there. They 
have wonderful dynamic properties 
of their own, especially the gas, 
which is one of the most compressible 
and expansible materials in exist- 
ence. Therefore, when a drilling 
bit penetrates a formation contain- 
ing oil and gas, the highly com- 
pressed gas expands almost with 
explosive force and rushes to the 
surface, bringing the oil with it. 

This combined natural energy of 
high pressure, high temperature and 
high expansibility is prodigious in- 
deed. 

There are thousands of wells 
drilled which were either dry holes, 
or small producers that may never 
pay the initial cost of the well under 
present prices. Even in a_ well 
which has found oil and gas in 
commercial quantities, 99% of the 
drilling may have been through im- 
permeable formations that had no 
pressure or energy but, suddenly, 
the drilling bit unexpectedly pene- 
trates the pay. 

It is the proper preparation of the 
well for control of these suddenly 
exposed energies, and methods to 
subdue them if they blow wild, 
explode or catch fire, which absorb 
the driller and the service man with 
his special technique and equip- 
ment. 

Among the oil field service com- 
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{n Olis Pressure Control Company’s crew 

running tubing into a well under pressure. 

It looks like a peaceful operation and it is, 

because the high pressure in the well is held 
under control. 


panies engaged in certain phases of 
pressure control are the Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing Company, with 
headquarters at Duncan, Oklahoma. 
This is the largest service company, 
employing 600 men, with three 
million dollars worth of special 
equipment located throughout the 
oilindustry. This company special- 





izes in preparing wells for the control 
of natural pressure and energy by 
the proper use and placing of port- 
land cement behind steel casing 
within the wells, also in the use of 
high pressure pumping equipment 
for the purpose of killing wells which 
have gotten out of control and flow 
wild. No other- industry in the 
world uses pumps that undergo such 
high pressure conditions. 

There is the Otis Pressure Control 
Company, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas, which has service 
men and special equipment located 
throughout the oil industry, pri- 
marily specializing in the running 
of steel tubing or casing into a well 
under pressure. It also manu- 
factures and services equipment to 
handle certain other phases of pres- 
sure control, when oil or gas wells 
are being drilled or produced. 

An interesting lot, these service 
men. Colorful and courageous. 
Their highly skilled service operates 
on a 24 hour basis every day in the 
year, and they know no stopping 
for snow, rain, sleet, bad roads and 
many other forms of danger. These 
service companies send their special 
pressure equipment out to a well 
with this slogan, which appears in 
their advertisements—‘We'll 
there somehow!” 


get 


HALLIBURTON OIL WELL CEMENTING CO. 


Duncan, Oklahoma 


OTIS PRESSURE CONTROL CO. 


Petroleum Tower Building, Dallas, Texas 





Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. equipment mizing and pumping cement into the world’s 

deepest well, 12,786 feet deep, in West Texas, while men, women and children look on. The 

pressure in the well was 6000 pounds per square inch. To control this pressure safely, 1000 
sacks of cement were pumped into the hole behind the steel casing. 
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Some of the newer tankers of the oil companies, 


an understanding of hydraulics, the design and 
spacing of pump stations and the design or se- 
lection of station equipment including telephone 
and telegraph systems. Probably one of the 
most complicated problems deals with corrosion 
of the line. 


Pipelines are divided into two general classes, 
the gathering system, which brings the oil from 
the wells to central points of delivery, and the 
trunk lines which are main arteries through 
which oil is moved toward its ultimate destina- 
tion. Pipe sizes vary from two to 12 inches in 
diameter but the common sizes are six and eight 
inches. The trunk lines are laid below the sur- 
face of the ground, while the smaller gather- 
ing lines, because of their temporary character, 
are usually strung along the surface. 


Research in recent years has been responsible 
for notable changes in the methods and prac- 
tices of pipeline operation and construction. 
Within a relatively short period, 1927 to 1931, 
came the introduction of a seamless pipe with 
higher tensile strength and thinner walls, 30 
to 40 foot lengths rather than 20 foot lengths, 
and with plain ends for welding in place of the 
screw end coupling. 


The new type has made possible the use of 
larger diameters for high-pressure. The longer 
pipe necessitated use of tractors and other heavy 
machinery in line construction. Hand tools were 
abandored, communications were improved, and 
corrosion reduced. Electric motors for driving 
pumps were no longer considered experimental 
and the total horsepower of motors in this service 
reached 200,000. 


In level country pumping stations are 40 miles 
apart; in rough country closer. Stations usually 
have storage capacity varying from 10,000 to 
55,000 barrels. 
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such as the above are powered with Diesel engines 


It is natural to ask at what speed oil moves 
through pipelines. In miles per hour the speed 
varies from one to five, depending upon the size 
of the line, the capacity of the pumping facilities, 
the topography of the district in which the oil 
is moved, and the urgency of demand. A 4-inch 
line, under a pressure of 800 pounds per square 
inch, will deliver about 3800 barrels of average 
gravity crude in 24 hours a 6-inch line, 10,000 
barrels; and an 8-inch line, 21,000 barrels. 


It might seem a simple matter at first thought 
for the unscrupulous to tap these lines and take 
oil. The contrary is the case. Pressures under 
which these lines operate are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to handle. Furthermore delicate pressure 
gauges at pumping stations record slight varia- 
tions such as would be caused by line losses. Line 
walkers are constantly on the job looking for 
signs of tampering or trouble of any kind. 


It is obvious that pipelines are not adapted 
to small consignments of oil, particularly when 
more than one grade is handled. Contamination 
of one oil with another must be avoided. Ac- 
cording to the Freight Traffic Report of the Fed- 
eral Co-ordinator of Transportation published 
in 1935, the average crude minimum tender t9 
a pipeline was equivalent to 2388 railway tank 
cars of 10,000-gallon capacity, while that for 
gasoline would equal 254 cars. These quanti- 
ties are greater than the largest lake tanker can 
carry as one cargo. Minimum tenders vary from 
1000 barrels to 100,000 barrels but the gasoline 
pipelines uniformly require a minimum of about 
56,000 barrels. Pipeline rates, like rail rates, 
are regulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for interstate movement, and by state 
agencies for movement in a state. 


While pipelines are supreme in overland trans- 
portation of large volumes of oil, on account of 
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At intervals along a pipeline’s path pumping sta- 

tions are required to boost the oil through the line. 

A modern pumping station is shown here. It is 

located in the Del Rio field in Texas. The pumps 
are electrically operated 


both relatively low capital and operat- 
ing costs as compared to railroads, 
water carriers can be used to advan- 
tage where the facilities are provided, 
particularly over long distances, the 
figures indicate. 

The pipeline business, however, con- 
trasts sharply with the railroad busi- 
ness in a number of respects. Its risks 
are unlike those of the railroads. 
Railroads carry a large variety of 
goods. Pipelines, like water pipes, 
gas pipes and electric power lines, are 
equipped to handle one type of com- 
modity only. Railroads may count up- 
on a volume of business for an indefinite period; 
pipelines face a variable and uncertain traffic 
the only assurance being of a decline rather 
than a possible expansion in volume of busi- 
ness. Unlike the railroad, which serves a mul- 
titude of patrons, the pipeline serves the re- 
fineries, whose wants not only fluctuate with the 
state of general business but also vary accord- 
ing to the shifting conditions of the oil industry. 
A pipeline has no usefulness except to the indus- 
try which it serves. 

It is for these reasons that pipe lines are as- 
sociated with refineries and refining interests 
have supplied the initiative and the capital for 
their construction. <A refinery must run every 
hour of every day of every year. The flow of 
crude through the plant must never stop. in or- 
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der to keep costs down. A continuous supply of 
oil therefor is necessary and pipe lines are the 
cheapest and most dependable means of trans- 
porting crude over land yet developed. 

Of late years some groups within the industry 
have urged Congressional legislation divorcing 
pipe lines from ownership by refiners or of crude 
oil. The aim would be to make them operate 
solely as common carriers. The divorcement 
idea follows the legislation of years back mak- 
ing the railroads give up Ownership of the coal 
mines they owned. 

It is pointed out by the pipe line owners that 
the lines are at present common carriers, by state 
and federal law; that the federal law has been 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the same 
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“Doping” a pipeline with asphalt to prevent its corrosion be fore it is dropped into the trench. A machine does the greater 
: part of this work 
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An oil company tanker loading at a Gulf coast refinery. 








In_ this case 17 different grades of oil are being pumped into the 


tanks in the ship’s hold through the various lines of hose, which are coupled to pipelines run down to the dock from 
the storage tanks 


jurisdiction over pipe lines as to rates and con- 
ditions of shipment as it has over the railroads; 
that any shipper or would-be-shipper, if he does 
not think present rates and rules are fair, can 
file complaint with the Commission. The U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision was handed down 
nearly 20 years ago, since which time only one 
complaint has been filed against the pipe lines 





Table 2—Oil Company Tanker Fleets: 
1934* 


(Data from Standard Shipping Co., N. Y.) 


Total 
No. Capacity 
Company Tankers Barrels 
Standard Shinpine’ Co. .icc0r.0:0.000.sssseoe0 47 4,573,000 
Standard Vacuum Trans, C>............. 41 3,387,000 
TRAE URRRNRNNES BOOS ci caseessn sccsesevancacottnciinen 28 2,185,000 
nes IRIE OID. 22 Jccutaneckebeicoushenssenennss 28 1,989,000 
Pan American Foreign Cor»p............. 24 1,960,000 
Standard of ‘California «.....0.:..........00 22 1,426,000 
Cities Service Transportation Co..... 14 1,212,000 
Atlantic Refining Co. ..............ccssseooes 18 1,208,000 
Tide Water Associated Transnrort Co. 13 907,000 
BUNIRN ADEN ACO, csciscocrecsisivenscncecpsssenteccscsscencnes 10 816,000 
Motor Tankship COrp. ....660::.<:..000..<000 7 811,000 
Baion Oil Co., California ....0s:..ccccoseoee 11 806,000 
Sinclair Navigation Co. .....0r.cosccccse 10 712,000 
Pennsylvania Shipping Co. ou... eee 9 656,000 
BPAAOILE TOUT HOO, sasscerceavccssatiscessece a 9 610,000 
BABOCIAIOR OIL GO, srcceccccssscsssscccscsssesenoes 10 586,000 


*Includes only self-propelled seagoing tank vessels 
of 500 gross tons and over. The total number of 
tankers in this class in the world in 1934 was 
nearly 1500. 














and that was to establish a delivery point. No 
other complaints have ever been filed against 
them it is pointed out by the pipe line companies. 

Tank ships comprised, on Dec. 31, 1934, 26.5 
per cent of all seagoing American maritime ton- 
nage of 1000 tons or over. This does not in- 
clude lake or river tonnage. About one-sixth 
of the ships and one-third of the tonnage which 
passes through the Panama Canal is made up 
of the oil industry’s tank ships. 


The only staple whose export has exceeded pe- 
troleum in recent years is cotton. Although 
this is proof in itself of a large volume of water 
transported petroleum, the major portion of 
water borne petroleum products was consigned 
to points within this country. 


In the issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
for Oct. 16 1935, featuring water transporta- 
tion, it is shown graphically that a most signifi- 
cant rise in tonnage of petroleum products origi- 
nated by water carriers has taken place since 
1932. A tonnage which hovered around 60 mil- 
lion tons a year since 1926, jumped to 80 million 
tons in 1934. All indications point to even 
greater volume in 1935. 


The chief destinations of petroleum so trans- 
ported were Atlantic Coast ports, to which came 
509,000,000 barrels in 1933. The Gulf Coast 
and Pacific Coast were, of course, the originating 
points of these shipments. The Mississippi River 
and its tributaries carried, in comparison, only 
47,800,000 barrels in 1933. On the Great Lakes 
47,500,000 barrels was the year’s total. 


Water carriers originated about 803,000,000 
barrels of petroleum and products in 1934 ex- 
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The tank trucks the oil indus- 
try uses can be attractive and 
good advertisements for the 
oil company on the road as 





well as efficient carriers of its 
products. This streamlined 
truck has five compartments, 
and can carry 1500 gallons. 
It is loaded through concealed 
manholes in the top 


clusive of imports and exports, for domestic con- 
sumption. This compares with 592,500,000 
barrels originated by pipelines and 379,000,000 
barrels by rail. Expressed in per cent, 31 per 
cent of all crude movements was transported by 
coastwise, intercoastal and inland waterway car- 
riers and 58 per cent of all refined products. 

About 210,000,000 barrels of gasoline were 
transported by water in 1934 in the U.S. Gaso- 
line production totaled 423,801,000 barrels, of 
which 24,686,000 barrels were exported. This 
indicates that water carriers handled well over 
half of the domestic movement of gasoline. 
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Crude oil movements by water totaled 259.- 
000,000 barrels in 1934; 233,000,000 in 1938; 
and 185,000,000 barrels in 1932. Fuel and gas 
oil movements in 1934 totaled 214,000,000 bar- 
rels out of 335,353,000 barrels produced as com- 
pared with 170,000,000 barrels in 1933. 

In general an oil company will not own suf- 
ficient marine equipment to handle its maximum 
requirements, which fluctuate widely, in order 
to avoid idle equipment or the necessity for seek- 
ing outside business at times. Therefore, an oil 
company having its own floating equipment will 
draw on outside sources for its peak demands, 


In the final stage of the transportation of gasoline, it és 
taken by trucks, by tractor and semi-trailer, or by truck and 
trailer, from loading racks at the oil company bulk station 
and carried to its service stations or to other types of retail- 
ing outlets and in some cases direct to large consumers. 
Some trucks and trailers will carry 5000 gallons of gasoline 
in one load. These trucks are filling at the loading rack 
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HOW THE OIL DOLLAR 
BUYS TRANSPORTATION 





FIRST OF ALL HERE’S A TRACTOR-TRUCK . . This is a short-wheelbase 


motor truck—just the chassis and cab. It’s really a ‘‘me- 





chanical horse.’’ Shrewd transportation men in the Oil 
» industry know that a truck can easily pull three to four 
com 2c ieee Wed : (fee) times the load it can carry on its back. 


= .. AND HERE’S A SEMI-TRAILER 

| This is a Fruehauf Semi-Trailer. It’s really 

_¥ amodern wagon—low, stable, safe. And it 

ree | carries a far greater load than could be trans- 
4 ported on the above motor truck alone. 





unit and Semi-Trailer combined 
—costing less to buy and less to 
operate than a single motor truck 
of equal capacity. 










Savings. 


The figures used in these 
two charts cover a 50- 
mile per day haul of 1200 
gallons—360,000 gallons 
of Gasoline, 15,000 miles 
per year. With an allow- 
ed appropriation of only 
$5,500.00, there was a 
substantialsurpluswhen 
a tractor-trailer unit re- 
placed a straight truck. 














SURPLUS 
41540 
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l4¢ per Gallon 


must be held to the very 





SAVED 


Users of Fruehauf Semi- 


Trailers often haul Gaso- 
line for half-a-cent per 
gallon less than any other 
transportation method— || 
frequently the saving is 
even greater. 

Chalked up on the 
national Gasoline pump 
for 1935 is the _ record- 
breaking total of 18,187,- 
492,260 gallons. At half-a- 
cent per gallon, think of 








minimum and_ trucking 
radius greatly increased. 
Minimum warehousing 
and utmost trucking— 
here you have the secret 
of lower distribution costs! 


201 Taxes 


on the Industry! 


All in all, 201 taxes are 
paid by or through the 
Petroleum industry. 

Forced tocarry this back- 
breaking burden, Oil exec- 
utives have found the 











the saving if this total : 
output had been trans- (= 


Fruehauf Trailer a useful 





ported on Semi-Trailers— 


$90,937,461.30 


saved in a single year with 
Tractor-Trailer Units 


Oil executives are alert to the 


i tool in bringing down the 
cost of transportation. And 
these haulage economies are reflected 
in the reasonable prices quoted on 
Gasoline throughout the country! 
Thus, all the people benefit from 
efficient, low-cost Trailer haulage. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRAILERS 














economies offered by Trailer haul- 
age. They realize that warehousing 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10962 Harper Avenue . Detroit, Michigan 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


FRUE HAUF | TRAILERS 


hamnpodialion 





Exnginecred 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F 
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The 150,000 tank cars the oil 

industry owns would make a 

solid train over 1000 miles 

long, stretching from New 

York to between St. Louis and 
Kansas City 


down to 7000 barrels. A 
common capacity is in 
the neighborhood of 75,- 
000 to 80,000 barrels. 
Pennsylvania Shipping 
Co., included in the list, 
is the only independent 
shipping company having 
capacity comparable 
with the major oil com- 
pany fleets. Motor Tank- 
ship Corp. is affiliated 
with the Sun Oil Co. 








by chartering from other oil companies or from 
the common carriers. 

Transportation companies serve the require- 
ments of oil companies having no marine equip- 
ment as well as the peak demands of oil com- 
panies and other transportation companies. 


Table 2 indicates the size of some of the fleets 
or tankers owned by oil companies of this coun- 
#try in 1934. The table includes only self-pro- 
pelled seagoing tank vessels of 500 gross tons 
and over and, therefore, does not show the com- 
plete totals of vessels nor the total capacity of 
the fleets. Standard Shipping Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) stands 
at the head of this list as having the largest 
number of ships and greatest total capacity. It 
has also the two largest 
tankers owned in this 
country, each having ca- 
pacities of over 154,000 
barrels or around 6,500,- 
000 gallons. A vessel 
owned by the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., may be the largest 
in the world. Its ca- 
pacity is over 163,000 
barrels. This company 
is a subsidiary of the Im- 
perial Oil Ltd. of Canada. 
The capacities of the 
tankers in Table 2 range 


When the tank car is loaded 
at the refinery, a sample of 
its contents is taken so that, 
if a question arises later, the 
company will know just what 
was shipped in that car 
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It is of interest to 
know that, even though 
it is easily possible to 
build higher speed tankers, the average speed 
of a tanker is between nine and twelve knots an 
hour. There is good reason for this and it has 
to do with the economics of operation. Experi- 
ence has shown that lower speed ships give the 
greatest economy in transportation, the fastest 
ships being handicapped by increased weight and 
cost of machinery and fuel. However, the low 
speed ship has the disadvantage of being poorly 
equipped to combat adverse weather conditions 
and therefore a little additional power over and 
above that most economical is commonly em- 
ployed. The time for a round trip between Gulf 
Coast ports and New York harbor varies from 
16 to 22 days, the time depending somewhat on 
the speed of loading and unloading as well as 





A Bourke-White Photograph 
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A Bourke-White Photograph 


A string of tankcars on a siding at the refinery 


the speed between ports. 

The most radical changes in water transporta- 
tion are being made possible by the increased 
volume of water movements on the Mississippi 
River system, not on the tank vessels themselves, 
which are unpowered, but on the towboats. In- 
stead of the paddle wheel, so long associated 
with river transportation, screw propellers fea- 
ture some of the most modern tow boats. Diesel 
power instead of steam and ship shaped hulls 
instead of flat bottoms are being used. 


Opportunities are now open to oil marketing 
companies under the present stage of develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River system, the Great 
Lakes, the Intracoastal Waterways, the New 
York Barge Canal, and numerous other water- 
ways. These opportunities will grow as proj- 
ects for further improvements of these water- 
ways are completed, for which hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been allocated. That these 
opportunities are being recognized is proven 
by the increasing scarcity of barges on the Mis- 
sissippi River system and the continued building 
of new water terminals. 

The major portion of petroleum moving by 
rail is refined products. Only 2.7 per cent of the 
crude oil produced is brought to refineries by 
rail. This per cent represents over 3,000,000 
tons, however, or around 22,700,000 barrels. 
This amounts to 100,000 carloads, is not to be 
dismissed lightly. But refined products and 
gasoline made up over a million carloads; 38 
per cent of all refinery products were delivered 
by rail in 1934. The percentage has declined 
in the past few years. 


The traffic of petroleum by rail is rapidly be- 
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coming more vulnerable to competition of other 
means of transportation, according to Transpor- 
tation Co-ordinator Eastman. This is due to sev- 
cral important developments in the industry: 
first, the location of refineries in centers of dis- 
tribution and their connection with the fields by 
pipe line have reduced the length of rail haul; 
second, the development of the inland water- 
ways; and finally, the construction of gasoline 
pipelines and the adaptation of several crude oil 
pipelines for use as gasoline lines is the most 
serious menace to railways. 

The Eastman report shows the average tank 
car in use in 1932 had a capacity of 266 barrels. 
Privately owned cars, which make up nearly 95 
per cent of all tank cars, average 270 barrels, 
while railway owned cars hold an average of 
217 barrels. The Eastman report recommends 
cars of 20,000 gallons capacity, i.e., 476 barrels, 
handled in trainload lots to compete with other 
transportation means. 

Crude petroleum traffic with an average haul 
of approximately 403 miles in 1932 exceeded in 
distance the average haul of all railroad freight 
traffic, which was 353 miles. 

Table 3 
Freight traffic originated and revenue from 
petroleum products in 1934 
(L.C.C. Freight Commodity Statistics) 





Carloads Revenue 

CI aca tis bitinesiaduaenn 98,379 $ 9,406,266 
Refined & gasoline....1,280,206 172,517,432 
Fuel, road oils .......... 319,690 33,393,764 
Lubricants ................. 123,730 17,003,160 
TN its scisiiiestetas 1,822,005 $232,320,622 
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Producers of crude petroleum and natural gas from 
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One other development which threatens rail 
traffic of petroleum is the tank truck. The per- 
centage of total petroleum products transported 
from refiner to bulk plants in the United States 
by truck is small, so small that it is lumped to- 
gether with intrastate pipelines and Class II and 
III railway carriers, all of which together handle 
only 0.7 per cent of the total petroleum products. 

Transportation, as the term has been used in 
this article has been concerned with moving 
crude oil to the refiner and refined products from 
the refiner to the jobber. The last leg of the 
journey, from the jobber to the consumer, is 
with very few exceptions by truck. 

It has been estimated that there are 125,000 
motor trucks, and tractor trailer units, serving 
the consumer of petroleum products, of which 
75,000 are employed in supplying service sta- 
tions, other retailing outlets and large consum- 
ers with gasoline and 50,000 are used to supply 
consumers with heating oils and other products. 

Next to the largest truck fleet in the United 
States is owned by the Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. The largest is that of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. with 12,970 trucks, 970 
more than Standard’s. At least 13 oil companies 
have fleets of over 1000 trucks and six or more 
have between 500 and 1000. These companies 
alone have a total not far from 40,000 trucks. 
The Chilton Co., publisher of automobile busi- 
ness papers, as of August, 1934, shows a total of 
1240 fleets employed in carrying oils and gaso- 
line. 

According to a survey in 1934 of California 
Highway Transportation 76.3 per cent of the 
truckloads of gasoline, oil, and petroleum prod- 
ucts in that state were moved by privately owned 
trucks, 23 per cent by contract carriers, and 0.7 
per cent by common carriers. The average per- 
centage for all commodities moved by private 
trucks was about four per cent higher than for 
petroleum products. 

The advantage of automotive equipment in 
hauling from refineries to jobbers is greatest 
over short distances but even over long distances 
it has a time advantage. On san average haul 
of 156 miles, for example, the truck completes 
the haul in 12.5 hours, whereas the railway re- 
quires 37.5 hours. In the freight report of Fed- 
eral Co-ordinator of Transportation Eastman, 
the rate of speed from consignor to consignee 
averaged 15 miles per hour, by truck as com- 
pared with 5 miles per hour by railway, 3 to 10 
miles per hour by waterways, and 1 to 5 miles 
per hour by pipelines. 

Other factors in addition to time of course 
influence the economic maximum distance to 
which a truck may go in competition with rail 
transportation and individual conditions vary the 
distance between 100 and 180 miles, it has been 
estimated. The average haul of petroleum as 
reported from outbound shipments was 78 miles 
and for inbound shipments 52 miles. 


The transportation of petroleum provides em- 
ployment directly for a very large number of 
men. Counting the final delivery to service sta- 
tions and consumers, probably 300,000 men owe 
their jobs to this necessary phase of the petro- 
leum industry. The figure is admittedly theoret- 
ical, for it assumes one-tenth of all railway em- 
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A Bourke-White Photograph 
An oil tanker at berth at a Gulf Coast refinery 


ployes—99,000—-are employed because of the 
petroleum traffic which supplies nearly a tenth 
of the revenues of railroads, 


It is probably safe to say that 20,000 men are 
engaged in the marine division of oil transporta- 
tion. A more accurate figure is provided for the 
pipeline division by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In 1934 an average of 20,853 em- 
ployes received wages and salaries totaling $32,- 
463,000 for the year. 

The 150,000 trucks require at least one man 
each, not to speak of those engaged for their 
maintenance. If the salaries and wages of these 
300,000 men in the transportation division are 
in the same proportion as the pipeline employes, 
their total compensation would total $450,000,- 
000 annually. Such a figure would agree also 
with the average railroad employe. 


Perhaps the most important factor in regard 
to the transportation of petroleum is the occu- 
pation of 300,000 persons who are satisfying 
the demand of the public for more gasoline, 
lubricants, fuel oil, and other products. The 
employment does not end there of course, for 
others build the ships, cars, trucks, and pipelines 
and still others build the tools to build these 
transportation agencies. 





The tanker fleet, carrier of a vast 
bulk of petroleum, now enjoys the oline. American shipyards, in in- 
genuity of design and excellence of 


freedom of the seas, its carrying 
rates untouched by government. 
Water transportation, the cheapest 
of all, has so lowered costs for the 
oil industry as to permit of its pres- 
ent tremendous devclop- 
ment and the mainte- 
nance of relatively low 


prices to the consumer for his gas- 


construction, and American ability 
to manage to the best interest of 
consumer, worker and owner, have 
dedicated the oil indus- 
try’s merchant marine 
to the service of Amer- 

ican citizens. 














Oil Industry’s 


Individual and Vital Transportation System 
Is Menaced by Unwarranted Attacks 


By J. EDGAR PEW 
Vice President, The Sun Company 
Former President, The American Petroleum Institute 


@ It seems mildly ironic that just at the 

time when our epoch is coming to be 
universally recognized and referred to as the 
Power Age, so many tendencies of public 
policy run toward putting shackles on power 
and its blood brother, transportation. People 
who are far from old can still remember living 
in the Age of Steam; a little later it was called 
the Age of Machinery; after that the Age of 
Electricity; and most recently, with the 
harnessing of the streams, the universal em- 
ployment of petroleum and natural gas, and 
the looming prospect of utilizing the tides 
and the sun’s rays, the more inclusive phrase, 
Power Age, has been used. Yet as the uses 





Zo 
La Sunoco 
ous 


of power and the facilities of transportation 
have multiplied, the disposition to regulate, 
limit, control and restrict their service has 
persistently grown. 


Reduced transportation costs have been 
largely responsible for the increase in use 
and reduction in cost of power. Copper wires 
bring us our electricity; pipelines and tank 
ships move our petroleum, for only a fraction 
of the cost of transporting coal. The petrole- 
um industry, constantly devising cheaper 
means of transporting its materials, has been 
a leader in this power revolution. Free 
competition between the different kinds of 





This and the following fourteen pages are an advertisement of the Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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power has benefited the public. 
striction of that competition, favoring one 
sort of power or of transportation as against 
another, must be undesirable. Yet restrictions 
are persistently urged, such as divorcing 
pipelines from the oil companies, or im- 
posing difficult conditions on the operation 


Any re- 


of tankships and tank trucks. Along with 
these there have been proposals to restrict 
the use of fuel oil, in order to compel the use 
of coal. Ports of entry have been proposed 
at state lines to hamper interstate movement 
of trucks. Federal regulation of trucks has 
been initiated; and most recently it has been 
seriously urged that even the private truck, 
handling no freight save that of the owner, 
be placed under such government control as 
would prevent competing with the railroads. 


All proposals of hampering transportation 
are of profound concern to the petroleum 
industry, indeed to every industrial and 
commercial interest. The petroleum indus- 
try as we know it could never have existed 
had it not possessed a genius for dealing with 
its transportation problems. It is the only 
industry that has provided its own complete, 
individual and unique transportation system. 
Largely because of this it has been able to 
furnish, in enormous quantities, the cheapest 
petroleum products in the world; and these 
in turn made possible our domination of the 
world’s automotive industry. 


No less than seventy-one per cent of all the 
automobiles in the world are in the United 
States, while a still larger percentage are 
built here. Last year, according to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
4,150,000 cars and trucks were made in the 
United States and Canada. Their value, 
including accessories, service equipment and 
replacements, is placed at $2,999,500,000. 
Their gasoline and oil consumption, at retail 
value, including taxes, represented $3,586,- 
000,000. That is, the public paid more for 
motor fuel and lubricants: than for all new 
cars and accessories. So it is apparent that 
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to make motor fuel more expensive must 
reduce the production of cars and their con- 
sumption of fuel. As these industries have 
been the leaders in industrial recovery, any- 
thing that would slow down their progress 
would put the brakes on recovery. 


Many factors have contributed to give 
cheaper motor fuel. These include advances 
in the arts of discovering and producing 
petroleum; improvements and economies in 
refining, giving more and better gasoline; 
and the development of the industry’s own 
transportation system. The advances in pro- 
duction, refining and distribution are ade- 
quately described in other articles in this 
issue of the National Petroleum News. It 
is proposed therefore to devote the present 
paper chiefly to the industry’s transportation 
system; its origin, development, and peculiar 
service. This arrangement is in compliance 
with the request of Mr. Warren C. Platt, 
publisher of the National Petroleum News. 


Although the Sun Oil Company is not one 
of the largest units of the industry, its em- 
ployment of all kinds of transportation, and 
its co-ordination of them, whereby each serves 
its own best purpose, probably makes it 
fairly representative. The Company is en- 
gaged in all departments of the industry— 
Production, Transportation, Refining and 
Marketing. Its three refineries are located 
at Yale, Oklahoma; Toledo, Ohio; and Marcus 
Hook, Pa., at the head of Delaware Bay. 
The Yale plant handles Oklahoma crude, 
brought to it by pipeline; Toledo handles 
Ohio, Michigan and Southwestern crude, also 
brought by pipeline; while the Marcus Hook 
plant, which is much the largest, receives 
its crude chiefly from Texas by ocean tank- 
ships. 


The Sun Company’s tanker fleet comprises 
fifteen steel ships of a total of 206,496 dead- 
weight tonnage. In addition the Company 
has a fleet of smaller vessels and barges in 
coastwise, river, canal and harbor services. 
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About 350 miles of trunk pipeline bring 
crude oil to the Company’s ports at Smith’s 
Bluff and Sabine, Texas. Here it is piped 
aboard the ocean tankers for the 2000 mile 
voyage to Marcus Hook. At times oil has 
also been brought from Mexico, Venezuela 
and California. Gasoline from the Marcus 
Hook refinery is distributed by tankships, 
barges, railroad tank cars, gasoline pipeline 
and tank trucks. The Company was one of 
the pioneers in distributing gasoline by pipe- 
line. For many years pipelines were used 
only for crude oil, but in the last few years a 
number of gasoline lines have been laid in 
various parts of the country. The Sun 
Company’s gasoline line, based on Marcus 
Hook, covers nearly 800 miles. 


Like all other oil companies, the Sun aims 
to employ each particular mode of trans- 
portation where and as it will be most ef- 
ficient and least expensive. In a single year 
the Sun Company’s movement of freight 
reached a total of almost 8,000,000,000 ton- 
miles. Thus:- 








Method of 

Transportation Ton Miles Per Cent 
ASS eee ere 7,264,644 ,864 91.36 
aS ae 252,403,773 3.18 
Pipeline (crude)... ............ 234,568,841 2.95 
Pipeline (gasoline)............. 189,866,179 2.39 
[LeU RRS ay ae eae ee ee 9,457,133 0.12 

<UL (a ee 7,950,940,790 100.00 


It was found that for the 3.18 per cent 
of -its ton-mile transportation by rail, the 
Company paid 30 per cent of all its freight 
bills. Water transportation is by far the 
cheapest; gasoline pipeline transportation 
costs almost twice as much as that by water; 
rail costs are five times those by water; and 
truck transportation costs eleven times as 
much as rail. Finally, it was found that the 
single item of transportation represented 
almost 42 per cent of the total cost of gaso- 
line delivered to the service station. 


Such figures show more clearly than end- 
less argument how its transportation service 
has enabled the industry to keep the prices 
of its products Jow. If all transportation had 





cost at the same rates as that by rail, the 
cost of the consumer’s gallon of motor fuel 
would have been more than doubled. In 
fairness it must be explained that the fore- 
going figures were made at a time when the 
cost of crude was much less than it is now, 
and therefore the cost of transportation in 
proportion to the total cost of its products 
was greater than it is today. But even at 
present prices of crude, if rail rates were 
charged for all transportation it would neces- 
sitate an increase of about 10 cents per gallon 
in the consumer’s price of gasoline from the 
refineries along the North Atlantic Coast— 
not only the Sun Oil Company’s, but all the 
others in this region. And all other refining 
areas would be affected similarly, the degree 
of course being dependent on the distances 
covered by their transportation. Such in- 
creases would enormously reduce the con- 


sumption of gasoline and the use of motor 
vehicles. 


This would be reflected in a declining 
demand for new cars; manufacturers of cars 
and of their accessories, and suppliers of the 
manifold materials for them, would see their 
business disappearing. Employment of labor 
in making and servicing cars would similarly 
decline, and our greatest industry, which in 
all its ramifications has been computed to 
absorb 20 per cent of the national income, 
would be on the way to destruction. To 
accelerate its downward pace, the rate of 
gasoline and other motor vehicle taxes would 
have to be raised as the number of cars on 
the road decreased, because the cost of main- 
taining the highways would have to be dis- 
tributed among a smaller number of highway 
users. As always in such circumstances, the 
law of diminishing returns would be invoked, 
with all its inevitable penalties of decreasing 
volume and increasing depression. The in- 
dustry’s statistics show, in a wide range of 
experience, that consumption of gasoline is 
inevitably lessened when its price advances. 
The conclusion is therefore forced upon us 
that to wreck the delicately coordinated, 
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efficient and inexpensive transportation fabric 
of the industry, which has been so largely 
responsible for the cheapness of petroleum 
products, might easily make automobiles 
once more a luxury, and ultimately reduce 
them to a fraction of the number now in 
use. 


The oil industry faced its acute transporta- 
tion problem almost from the day the first 
{ oil well began production in 1859 in North- 
western Pennsylvania. In these early oil 
fields rail facilities were limited and high- 
ways few and bad. The first transportation 
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The low cost of 91% of the Sun Oil Company’s total ton miles of petroleum transportation—being by water—made possible 

the construction and continuance of this large refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa. Equally low cost tanker and barge transporta- 

tion distributes its products from this refinery to the Atlantic 

transportation—pipe line transportation—sends its gasoline to the markets of surrounding states. To have maintained this 

refinery by any other means of transportation, except this perfected by the oil industry, would have added many cents to the 
cost of each gallon of gasoline that the motorist buys 


Coast market. A bit higher cost—but the lowest for overland 


of oil was by wagons, the oil being handled 
in casks. Within a few years the first pipe- 
line, five miles long, was laid. The wagon- 
haulers viewed the innovation with such 
hostility that the lines were repeatedly torn 
up. This antagonism toward inexpensive 
transportation has continued ever since, and 
even today is manifested in many directions. 


But despite all opposition the industry 
has extended and improved its transportation. 
When the Eastern oil fields began to be 
exhausted and it became necessary to bring 
the crude halfway across the continent to 
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eastern refineries, pipelines entered a new 
phase. Lines were laid many hundreds of 
miles to the southwestern fields, until today 
the pipeline system of some 114,000 miles 
gridirons a large part of the country. 


But pipelines are only part of the oil 
transportation system, which includes: 


359 ocean-going tank ships of over 2000 tons, 
representing 26.5 per cent of maritime tonnage 
under the American flag. 

Many hundreds of barges on lakes, rivers, canals, 
and in coastwise service. 

Harbor facilities, dockage, terminals, storage, 
etc., on seaboard, lakes and rivers. 

110,000 miles of crude oil pipelines. 

3,800 miles of gasoline pipelines. 


158,000 railroad tank cars, almost all owned by 
oil companies and oil interests. They would 
make a solid train reaching from New York 
City to Madison, Wisconsin. 

Over 100,000 tanker trucks. 


About $12,000,000,000 is invested in the 
American oil industry, and of this, from 
$2,000,000,000. to $3,000,000,000. is in trans- 
portation. No other industry even approaches 
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this in the proportion of its investment in 
transportation. 


The chief movement of crude is by pipe- 
line and tankers; of gasoline and kerosene, 
by rail. The Railroads handled, in 1934, 
1,140,000 tank carloads of gasoline. In a 
single year petroleum and its products pro- 
duced $243,156,000. or 8.8 per cent of all 
carload freight revenue of the railroads. That 
compares with $224,000,000 from livestock 
and its products; with $182,000,000 from all 
grains; and $141,000,000 from anthracite. Only 
bituminous coal earned as much railroad 
revenue as did the petroleum group. 


The pipeline system, like the railroads, has 
main and branch lines, telephone and tele- 
graph service, dispatchers, terminals and 
warehousing facilities. Its traffic 1s a one 
way stream; it moves no dead-weight ton- 
nage. A railroad, to move 50 tons of coal, 
must haul 20 tons of cars; and after deliver- 
ing the coal, must bring the cars back— 
usually empty. The pipe line knows no such 
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THE TRANSPORTATION OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


The yesterday is less than 25 years ago. The horse drawn outfit delivered sometimes 5,000 gallons a month while the truck 


today carrying 5,000 gallons at a time, will deliver 250,000 gallons a month, and more. This new transportation was de- 

veloped by industry—all industry—without the aid of govern ment and it operates, if privately owned, without government 

interference—at least up to date. The privately owned and freely operated tank truck keeps reducing the cost of gasoline 
to the consumer 





waste. 


The practical effect is thus sum- 
marized by Prof. Harold Rugg of Columbia: 


“If all petroleum which moved through pipe 
lines in a year were loaded in barrels or tank 
cars to be hauled by railroads, it would make 
up a train 40,000 miles long. The pipe line cost 
of transporting oil ranges from 4c to 10c a mile 
for 100 barrels, that is only about 10 per cent 
of the cost of rail transportation.”’ 


Crude oil is produced in 22 states, but is 
refined in 31. Thus New Jersey does not 
produce a barrel of petroleum, yet ranks 
fourth in refining capacity; while Pennsy]l- 
vania, Illinois and Indiana, producing far less 
crude than they need, refine many times as 
much as they produce. 


The transportation facilities of the indus- 
try are as much a part of its plant as is the 
smokestack of a great factory. They bring 
supplies of raw material; insure the producers 
of oil a constant market; afford prompt and 
cheap distribution of products; and encour- 
age independent producers and wild catters 


Nobody but the refiner could afford the 
risks of providing this transportation sys- 
tem. An independent pipe line owner would 
take the chance of his line becoming a total 
loss whenever the supply became depleted 
in the fields he served; while at the other 
end, having only the single refinery as cus- 
tomer for his crude, he would constantly face 
the risk of losing that customer. On this 
point Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
an extended investigation of pipe lines, con- 
cluded: 

“Oil pipe lines are found to ke plant facilities in 
an integrated industry. They are very different 
from railroads, in that railroads carry all man- 
ner of freight, whereas oil pipe lines are lim- 
ited to one product; petroleum carried in one 
direction, from a diminishing source of supply. 
Pipe lines have been built primarily by oil 
companies. It appears very difficult to apply 
the ‘Commodities clause’ to oil pipe lines. _ If 
the oil companies were forced to sell their pipe 
lines, who would buy them and who would 
build to newly discovered fields?” 


About three-fourths of the petroleum in- 
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integrated companies which produce, trans- 
port, refine and market. The rest is in the 
hands of smaller ‘‘independent’”’ companies, 
which usually operate in only one or two 
divisions of the industry. The industry is 
most economically conducted in large units 
for reasons analagous to those that have made 
straight-line mass production of motor cars 
least expensive. To divorce the industry 
from its transportation facilities would mean 
of course that transportation rates, fixed by 
public authority, would be fixed to insure 
some profit to the least efficient units. The 
more efficient ones would thus earn—indeed, 
be legally compelled to earn—unreasonable 
profits; and the public would pay. 


Many different grades of oil are produced, 
even from the same field. The transporter 
must keep them separate, which requires sep- 
arate storage, and careful “‘batching’’ when 
they go into the pipe line. The independent 
transporter could not afford to perform these 
services; whereas the integrated refiner, run- 
ning oil from fields of small production as 
well as flush, and using all the grades, can 
make up in the price of his products for any 
loss in transportation. The centralization of 
interest, risk and responsibility is the con- 
sumer’s assurance of the lowest prices. 


There are some similarities between rail- 
roads and pipe lines, but more dissimilarities. 
Most railroads were built in “‘new”’ country, 
in expectation that it would be settled, cities 
and towns would grow, and the business 
would grow with the country. The pipe line’s 
history reverses this. A new oil field’s pro- 
duction quickly reaches the peak, and after 
that declines. Thus, while the railroad ex- 
pects increasing business, the pipe line starts 
at the peak and must expect gradual decline. 
But, because an oil field’s depletion is slow, 
the pipe line must be kept operating. A great 
field, opening with a large but temporary 
daily production, in a few years is depleted 
to the point where wells produce only a few 
barrels daily. It is from that time forth a 
stripper field, and could not continue pro- 
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ducing if it had to pay the pipe line com- 
pany profit-earning rates on its small volume; 
if its pipe lines were independently owned 
the field would have to be abandoned. This 
would be a calamitous loss, for while the new 
flush fields are spectacular, the 350,000 “‘strip- 
per” wells, producing from a fraction of a 
barrel to a few barrels daily, are the “‘back- 
bone”’ of crude supply. So long as pipe lines 
are owned by strong refining interests these 
stripper wells can be kept in production. 


Pipe lines are common carriers, their inter- 
state rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, their intrastate rates by state 
commissions. Because of the fluctuations in 
tonnage the fixing of reasonable rates in- 
volves difficulties. In the flush production 
stage a very low rate might be compensatory 
which later would mean a loss. Obviously, 
if pipe lines were independent and depended 
solely on transportation for their earnings, 
there would be strong pressure for low rates 
from flush fields, and insistence that rates 
must not be raised as depletion progresses. 
Thus capital would be chary of pipe line 
projects. A new field would not attract pipe 
lines until it had been thoroughly drilled up 
and proved. Nobody but the refiner with 
ample capital and insistent demand for crude 
could take such chances. 


The question might arise in the minds of 
persons unfamiliar with the business, as to 
why, when a field is largely depleted, an in- 
dependent pipe line could not demand higher 
rates. As a matter of practical fact it would 
be impossible, because raising of transporta- 
tion rates would so increase the price of the 


The great strides that the oil industry’s 
refinery operations have made represent 
the free action of American scientists, 
engineers and workmen, not interfered 
with by government. But such money 
saving improvements as the Sun Oil 
Company’s mercury process plant at 
Marcus Hook, shown in the photograph 
at the right, would have been futile did 
the oil industry also not provide low 
cost transportation 
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oil that buyers would not take it, but would 
go to lower-cost fields. Thus the operation 
of stripper fields would be jeopardized just as 
seriously as if the pipe line had been taken 
up; in many cases it would force the shut- 
down of the field. If a number of companies 
have pipe lines into a field when its produc- 
tion falls off, some of them may withdraw; 
but some will remain. I know no instance in 
which all the integrated companies have 
abandoned an operated field. 


Proposals to divorce the pipe lines from 
the refining companies have almost always 
come from people with little or no interest in 
the industry, and no practical knowledge of 
its problems. Divorcement is urged in be- 
half of ‘‘independent”’ producers and refiners; 
but it is noteworthy that wellnigh none of 
these have favored it. With few exceptions 
they are fearful that divorcement would in- 
jure rather than help them. There is no 
monopoly in pipe lines, That petroleum is 
the most persistently competitive of all our 
industries ought to be common knowledge, 
for its critics have leveled their most violent 
objurgations against its excesses of compe- 
tition. The opening of a new oil field almost 
instantly sees a number of competing com- 
panies hurrying trunk pipes to it, and bidding 
against each other for connections with wells. 
Thus the tendency is always away from rather 
than toward monopoly. On this point, a 
glance at a pipe line map furnishes the best 
testimony. 


Dismissing the pipeline phase, we turn 
next to water transportation. The ocean- 
going tankers, some of them carrying as much 
as 125,000 barrels, provide the cheapest of 
all transportation. In addition to bringing 
crude oil to refineries on the eastern coast, 
they also serve the foreign trade of the in- 
dustry, reaching to all parts of the world. 
Beyond this—and it is a consideration of 
prime importance—the tankers are potential 
tenders to the Navy in wartime; indispens- 
able to the fleet whenever it is called to con- 
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siderable distance from home bases. So the 
tankers are an important arm of the national 
defense. 


The first oil-carrying ship, about seventy 
years ago, was a Sailing vessel with capacity 
of 7,000 barrels of crude in casks. Steel ships, 
with great tanks for the oil, came later; for 
many years they were driven by steam. Then 
the Diesel, an internal combustion engine 
using fuel oil, was widely adopted. The Sun 
Oil Company’s tanker fleet of over 200,000 
tons is capable of delivering from Gulf ports 
to the refinery on Delaware Bay a total of 
80,000 barrels of crude daily. It is possible 
for a tanker to dock, unload its cargo, and 
start on its return voyage in 24 hours. 


The tanker fleet is so vital to the industry 
that to reduce its efficiency or increase its 
transportation costs must be viewed with 
concern; yet a bill to accomplish exactly this 
is now being pressed in Congress. It might 
be called the seagoing companion piece to 
pipeline divorcement. Introduced about a 
year ago, and backed by the Administration, 
it would place the tankers under Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation, and re- 
quire their operation as common and contract 
carriers, instead of private carriers, which in 
practice and common sense they are. They do 
not compete with the railroads, for water 
transportation is so much cheaper that com- 
petition is impossible. The only possibility of 
competition between them would be through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission raising 
water rates to a point where the rails might 


Crude oil, transported by the Sun Oil 
Company’s low cost tankers from the 
Gulf, and they in turn having been filled 
from the Sun company’s low cost pipe 
lines, rises through the tower (at right), 
a part of the company’s refining process, 
where it is stripped of its gasoline and 
kerosine, these to be distributed by low 
cost tanker, barge, pipe line and truck 
and some by the much higher cost tank 
car, to the motorist. The operation of this 
expensive and wonderful invention, one 
of the outstanding in the refining art, 
is but an incident in 3,000 miles and 
more of transportation—the oil in- 
dustry’s low cost transportation 
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compete. The pending legislation proposes 
to empower the Commission to do exactly 
this. It would impose so many regulations 
and controls on tanker operation as greatly 
to hamper if not destroy it. How this would 
be accomplished will now be explained. 


Every oil company at times needs more 
tanker capacity than it owns; at other times 
owns more tankers than it has immediate use 
for. So it is common practice for the com- 
panies to charter outside tankers for their 
own use, and to charter out their own ton- 
nage to others as contract carriers. The pro- 
posed legislation, making these vessels con- 
tract or common carriers, would give the 
Commission authority to prohibit this prac- 
tice. It provides that no contract carrier can 
transport any product owned by it without 
permission of the Commission: the ‘“commod- 
ities clause.’ Tankers owned by one oil 
company could not be chartered out to an- 
other company except with specific permis- 
sion, the filing of rates, and a hearing. But 
since practically every voyage is under a 
separate charter, hundreds of hearings would 
have to be held every year involving tedious 
and expensive delays. Anybody might pro- 
test the charter rates, making it possible to 
drag out the hearings indefinitely. The prac- 
tical result would be to outlaw chartering, 
and compel each oil company to own enough 
tanker capacity to meet every peak of its 
needs. This would compel a wasteful and 
unnecessary increase of many millions in 
fleet investment. 


Chartered tankers furnish a large part of 
the transportation of companies and _ indi- 
viduals that do not own oil production or 
refineries, but purchase petroleum in the open 
market and distribute it. If the oil company 
tankers are not available as contract carriers 
to these independents their cost of transpor 
tation would be increased at once; the inde: 
pendents would be more adversely affected 
than companies owning their own tankers. 
Instead of preventing monopoly, it would 
introduce the monopolistic element. 
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Oil companies frequently sell cargoes in 
course of transit; so that a vessel may start 
its voyage as a private carrier and end as a 
contract carrier. This often causes ships at 
sea destined for a particular port, to be di- 
verted to another port. In other cases, tank- 
ers sometimes go to sea with destinations un- 
known, subject to radio orders. All these 
changes are essential to the efficient and least 
expensive conduct of the business. Yet the 
Commission could refuse permits to privately 
owned tankers to act as contract carriers. 
The advocates of the legislation protest that 
of course the Commission would never refuse 
the permit, but that is not a safe assumption. 
Regulatory bodies have a fondness for exer- 
cising all the powers they possess; and it is 
hardly to be presumed that this authority 
was written in the bill merely for amusement 
or for decorative purposes. 


The Commission may authorize a private 
carrier to operate also as a contract carrier, 
if in the public interest. But this is sur- 
rounded by so many conditions that it is 
doubted if any oil company could comply 
with them. Again, the measure provides that 
the operations authorized in the permit shall 
be specifically stated therein. This is impos- 
sible because tankers operate, not between 
fixed terminals, but practically as tramps, 
wherever they are wanted or where business 
calls them. Charters are, and must be, made 
on telegraphic and telephone inquiry; requir- 
ing separate permits for practically every 
voyage would cause all manner of delays; 
and delay, when it keeps a $2,000,000 ship 
tied up in port, her crew idle, is too much of 
an economic waste to be needlessly inflicted. 


Obviously this bill could not have been 
drawn by anybody who knew the peculiarities 
and needs of the oil industry. Neither the in- 
dustry, the independent water carriers, nor 
the consuming public has demanded it; only 
the railroads urge it. They want all trans- 
portation under as rigorous regulation as they 
are, because they know it would increase 
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This bulk distributing plant happens to be near tidewater, at Absecon, N. J., but it is just one of many scattered over a good 
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part of the country. Each of such bulk plants is but a way station in transporting petroleum from the wells, perhaps in far 
off Texas, to the consumer back east, or up north, or wherever he may be. If the initial cost of this bulk station were distri- 
buted to the product on a gallon-mile basis—its cost divided by the number of gallons sold in a month times the miles it is 
transported from the well to the consumer—the cost would be so small it would not be noticed in the price of the gasoline 


costs and, they hope, force some of it over to 
the rails, regardless of the increase in the 
consumer’s costs. 


It was testified before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that in 1934 
about 465,000,000 barrels of petroleum and 
products were handled by tankers, of which 
over 70,000,000 was by contract carriers; and 
that all this involved over 35,000,000,000 ton- 
miles of transportation. That gives an idea 
of the serious consequences that would flow 
from the enactment of such legislation. 


We come now to the most recent and 
possibly most menacing of current attacks 
on the oil transportation system. This is the 
proposal to put trucks under Commission 
control. At the last session of Congress a law 
wes passed placing contract and common car- 
rier trucks, in interstate operation, under sub- 
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stantially the same control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as railroads. This 
legislation did not directly affect oil trucks 
because they are not contract or common 
carriers, but are private carriers. But—the 
ink was hardly dry on the new law when 
propaganda began to be put out in favor of 
subjecting private trucks to Commission con- 
trol. This seems the height of absurdity, yet 
in view of the ingenuity of the program for 
ham-stringing water carriers, it is altogethe1 
likely that in the near future a broad project 
to drive private trucks off the highways, will 
be brought out. When it appears, it will very 
surely have the support of those railroad 
interests which have persistently urged laws 
to suppress highway transportation. 


This is important not only to the oil 
industry, but to every business that is de- 
pendent on any form of truck service. The 








railroads have for years been vociferously 
charging that competition of trucks is re- 
sponsible for their loss of freight. The re- 
verse is in fact true; fer the trucks, serving 
as tenders to the railroads, have brought 
them a great tonnage that would never have 
moved otherwise. Trucks save handled less- 
than-carload freight, on which the railroads 
have always, insisted they lost money. A 
few years ago they made elaborate presenta- 
tions to Federal and State commissions, 
showing that they lost heavily on this traffic 
and would be far better off without it. But 
when, in the depression years, their business 
suffered like all other business, the railroads 
cast about for an alibi and fixed on the truck. 
Ever since, in legislatures and Congress, they 
have urged that truck “competition be out- 
lawed. What this would mean to all who use 
their own trucks in their own business, may 
be illustrated by a consideration of what it 
would mean to the oil industry. 


Down to about 1909 local deliveries of 
. kerosene and gasoline were made with horse- 
drawn tank wagons. These commonly ' 
handled about 500 gallons, required a driver 
and a helper, covered about 10 miles per day 
in metropolitan areas, and 14 miles outside. 
Today that service is performed by motor 
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tank trucks of from 1000 to 3000 gallons or 
more, covering 2000 to 4000 miles per month, 
and delivering 200,000 to 250,000 gallons per 
month in the country and from 300,000 to 
350,000 gallons in cities. About thirty horse- 
drawn units, with two men each, would be 
needed to do the work of one modern motor- 
ized unit, handled by one man. The great 
saving in delivery expense, and therefore in 
the consumer’s cost, is obvious. And the 
fact that nearly 3,500,000 trucks are now 
operating on city streets and country roads, 
and that horses have wellnigh disappeared 
from all delivery services, is evidence that 
truck service has proved cheavest and most 
satisfactory not only for oil, but all along 
the line. 


Of the 3,000,000 trucks hauling exclusively 
for their owners, nearly 1,000,000 are owned 
by farmers; the rest by industries, jobbers, 
and merchandising concerns. The oil in- 
dustry uses over 100,000; the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company lists 12,970; 
and milk, groceries, baking products, ice 
cream, packing house products, department 
stores and many others, use big truck fleets 
supplying stores and making house-to-house 
deliveries. To assume that these vehicles 
compete with the railroads is absurd. They 
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Through many thousands of miles of this country’s inland 

waterways and harbors, go tank barges, designed and opcr- 

ated by the oil industry to give the consumer the benefit of 

the lowest cost transportation. The above barge of the Sun 

Oil Co. holds 126,000 gallons. It is 146 feet long. Thousands of 
similar craft serve gasoline to the public 


originate far more traffic for the railroads 
than they take from them. They perform 
an absolutely indispensable service, serious 
interference with which would paralyze every 
community. 


There is hardly a household in the land 
that does not have many kinds of truck 
service every day—delivery of its groceries, 
meat, fuel, milk, newspapers, etc. The 
truck’s rapid, flexible and inexpensive service 
has enabled city and town populations to 
expand into suburban and rural areas, to the 
great advantage of the public health and 
comfort. To ‘regulate’ the trucks off the 
streets and roads would force our widespread- 
ing cities to shrivel back into limited and 
congested areas. It would carry Government 
control to the doorstep of every industry, 
every shop, every home in the land. And not 
only this. We have seen how one motorized 
unit does the work of thirty horse-drawn 
units. To outlaw the truck, then, would put 
back on the streets and roads thirty times as 
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many horse-drawn vehicles! Would this re- 
lieve highway congestion and make motoring 
any easier? 


Vastly the greater part of truck freight is 
on its way to some railroad station for rail 
movement, or is being distributed subsequent 
to movement by rail. In this regard the truck 
is an auxiliary to the rails, and its rapid, 
flexible and inexpensive service is responsible 
for the railroads getting a vast tonnage that 
would never move at all but for the services 
of such an auxiliary. Yet the railroads per- 
sistently demand suppression of the truck on 
the assumption that it deprives them of 
freight. Should they succeed, and get what 
they are asking, it can hardly be doubted 
that their next move would be to demand a 
similar sort of regulation for passenger auto- 
mobiles, on the ground that these have taken 
passengers out of the railways’ coaches. If 
such a suggestion strikes passenger Car Owners 
as a bit ridiculous, it may be observed that 
bills have actually been introduced in some 
legislatures, with railroad support, which de- 
signed to impose just such restrictions on 
passenger automobiles. It has been solemnly 
suggested that laws be passed providing that 
if a motorist takes a friend with him on a 
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In the thousands of miles of pipe lines, thousands of rivers are crossed. The line must be well laid under the larger ones. 


Here a trench is being dug under the Allegheny river ncar Verona, Pa., fcr a Sun Oil Company line. For many generations 
after this dredger is through gasoline will be flowing under this river on its low-cost way to the motorist 
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trip, and the two pool expenses, then the 
car would ipso facto become a common 
carrier and as such be subject to rates, regu- 
lations, taxes and controls to be fixed by 
public commissions. One cannot but wonder 


what special merit of the railroads entitles ' 


them to hope for such wet nursing. 
Limitations of space permit no more than 

the inadequate sketch which I have here 

given, of the oil industrv’s transportation 


system. Only an outline of its service has’ 
been attempted, together with a suggestion 
of the menaces it confronts. It is hoped 
however that this brief presentation will have 
made clear that this organization is indis- 
pensable to the industry, that it could not be 
divorced or disintegrated without irreparable 
injury, and that the consumer of petroleum 
products would be the chief sufferer. 







Across the mountains of Pennsylvania climb hundreds of miles of pipe 
lines ouned by a number of oil companies. The below photograph is of 
the laying of the gasoline line of the Sun Oil Company from its Atlan- 
tic Coast refinery back to the markets in western Pennsylvania and 
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Happy Families Raised in Oil Camps 


Companies give First Consideration to 

Well Being of Their Workmen and Their 

Families; City Comforts at Trifling Cost 

Provided for Those who Work Far from 
Town and Railroad 





Jie lowest paid workman in one of the old- 
est oil company camps in Oklahoma is 
Charlie Bates. He’s a man-of-all-work, in 
the oil industry’s classification, a roustabout. He 
gets paid only for the days he works. 

Some months Charlie makes $90. Other 
months, with the weather on his side, he draws 
$100 to $110. 

Now do not think for a second Charlie is an 
imaginary person. He is as real as you or I, al- 
though the name given here is fictitious. 

We have known Charlie since he started 
courting Beth, back in 1929. We have watched 
the growth of their now 38-year-old daughter, 
Patsy. We have seen Charlie and Beth, hardly 
out of their teens, ride out the depression with 
the we-can-take-it spirit of youth. 

This family, composed of Charlie, Beth and 
Patsy, is a typical example of the average fam- 
ily living in oil company camps in the south- 
west. There are thousands of Charlies and 
Beths in these camps. Many of the Charlies have 
considerably better jobs with larger pay checks. 
A few draw smaller salaries, but not much 
smaller, and the chances are they have compen- 
sating conditions. Even day laborers, while 
they work, are paid a better wage per day than 
our Charlie. Suppose we visit this average 
family. 

The camp is out on the prairie, 10 miles from 
a town, 20 odd miles from a city. Their house 
is one of 10 or 12 in the camp. It is a substan- 
tial four-room, frame dwelling, modern in every 
way; running water, electricity and gas for 
heating and cooking purposes. There is a sheet 
iron garage at the rear 

Charlie rents this house from the company 
for $4 a month. That’s at the rate of $1 per 
month per room. 

But the company gives Charlie his gas, elec- 
tricity and water. 

For $4 a month he gets a four-room, modern 
house along with every cubic foot of gas he may 
desire to burn; every drop of water he may 
want, even for watering the flowers and wash- 
ing the car; and every kilowatt of electricity 
consumed. 

Charlie and Beth have paid for Patsy; do not 
owe a dime on their four rooms of moderately 
priced furniture, including piano and radio; 
have a clear title to their second hand automo- 
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bile, and have only two payments to make on 
their electric refrigerator. 

All that since 1931! 

From the day that an oil company, be it small 
or large, begins to develop a lease, no matter 
where that property may be located, the com- 
fort of its workmen and their families are given 
careful consideration. The lease may be at the 
edge of a town, or miles from a railroad; in the 
hills or on the prairie; among the sandlands or 
close to swamps, the oil companies meet what- 
ever conditions exist, regardless of expense, in 
their endeavor to bring to that spot all of a mod- 
ern city’s conveniences and comforts. 


HERE is estimated to be between 2000 and 

2500 oil field camps over the country, all built 
and operated by the oil companies for the bene- 
fit of their workers. In California, the Rocky 
Mountain states and the southwest there are 
over 1100 oil pools. A majority of these are 
some distance from towns and where accommo- 
dations have to be provided for employes. More 
than one oil company will have a camp in many 
of these pools and in the East Texas field, for 
example, because of the area it covers, some 
companies run as many as five camps. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in the con- 
struction of these camps. More millions are 
spent each year in maintaining them as com- 
fortable, livable communities; places where 
workers can be and are contented. 

One of the smaller integrated companies in 
the Mid-Continent spent $56,000 last year just 
for paint to repaint camp houses. And the com- 
pany paints those houses every other year. 

When an oil company starts to develop a 
lease, a sewer system is one of the first con- 
struction jobs. If the system cannot be tied 
into a town’s system, a septic tank is con- 
structed. 

If no power line is near, the company builds 
its own light plant and strings its own wire 
lines. 

A water supply is sought. Sometimes ade- 
quate and satisfactory water is found on the 
lease by digging wells. Oftentimes the com- 
pany has to seek a water supply at some dis- 
tance from the camp. 

In one East Texas area, for example, a com- 
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pany would not use the murky water near at 
hand. It laid a pipeline to a better supply some 
10 or 12 miles away. Now that water is brought 
to the camp, treated for greater purity, then 
supplied to the camp houses, free of charge to 
the occupants. 


The water is one of the most closely watched 
items in the camp. Company chemists make 
periodical checks just to make sure it is pure 
and satisfactory for human use. 

In spite of the expense to which a company 
may go to make available these conveniences, 
none of that expense is passed on to the work- 
men. There are a few instances where the com- 
pany buys electricity from some power company, 
and in turn charges the workman for the cur- 
rent he uses, but charges him just what it cost 
the company. In other instances the company 
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This is a typical cottage provided at nominal cost by the 
oil company for the worker and his family on an oil-produc- 
ing lease in Oklahoma 
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The driveway into the 
mountain top oil com- 
pany communities in 
southwest Texas. The 
driveway has been 
curbed with red .lime- 
stone by the residents 
themselves 


pays the bill and collects nothing from the 
workman. 

Many companies, in constructing houses on 
their leases, use the portable or sectional type 
buildings. Others build permanent dwellings. 

The cost to the company of a four-room, por- 
table type house averages $1600 to $1800, in- 
cluding the necessary plumbing and wiring. 

The cost of the average permanent type house 
is approximately $500 a room, making a four- 
room house cost $2000. Costs vary here, of 
course, depending on the location and the avail- 
ability of materials. Also these prices are for 
houses in the mild to warm climate of the South- 
west. 

Those houses are for the workmen with fam- 
ilies. For those without families the companies 
furnish bunk houses large enough to accommo- 
date 10 to 20 men each, with two men toa room. 
These bunk houses are also modern in every 
respect. 

There is some difference in rentals among 
various companies. Until recent years every- 
thing was furnished the workmen free. Lately, 
however, several companies have placed nom- 
inal rentals on the houses. This was done part- 
ly because of the good psychological effect on 
the employes. They felt they were standing on 
their own feet, paying their way, as it were. 

These rentals nevertheless are nominal when 
the cost of maintaining an oil camp is consid- 
ered. For the houses, the rentals range from 
50 cents to $2.50 per room. That is the rate 
per month, not week. And it should be kept in 
mind for that rental the occupant gets his 
lights, water and gas as well. 

Workmen living in the bunkhouses pay from 
50 cents to $2 per month. The companies have 
one or more persons on the payroll who do noth- 
ing but look after these bunkhouses; keep them 
clean, make up the beds, see that they have 
clean linens and towels when necessary. The 
workman does not pay any laundry bill except 
for his personal effects. The bunkhouses usual- 
ly have one or more showers and tubs, a kitchen 
and a lounge or reading room. 
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An oil field workers’ village of comfortable cottages in Texas 
pay and no light bills, gas bills or water bills. 





A comfortable cottage camp in the East Texas field provided by an oil company. 


comforts to be found anywhere, and 
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owned by an oil company. There is just a nominal rent to 
All these are furnished free by the company 





Far from a city these dwellings have all the 
the cost to the worker is trifling 
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Not a carnival at night. Refineries run 24 hours a day and the equipment and grounds throughout are lighted as brignt | 
as day for safety in operating efficiency 























Field station in which gas is received from the wells, through many lines, and measured before going into a trunk line 
to be carried to some far away market 
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An oil field camp at Fittstown, in the Fitts pool, one of the newer oil fields in Oklahoma. 


The building at the left is one 


of the bunkhouses, The office building and some of the cottages for the oil field workers are among the trees at the right 
of the road 


Oil companies seldom operate boarding houses 
although they almost invariably build them for 
the workmen living in the bunkhouses. These 
boarding houses are leased to some individual 
or family, but the oil company superintendent 
in charge of the lease has indirect supervision 
over that boarding house. The meals must be 
wholesome and the rates reasonable, or there 
is certain to be a new operator in that board- 
ing house. 


Many of the companies furnish the boarding 
house operators with lights, water and gas free, 
and collect a rent similar to that paid by work- 
men living in dwellings. 


Company stores or commissaries do not exist. 
There is no such thing as a workman having to 
buy his supplies from a company-owned or con- 
trolled place, and pay whatever price is asked, 
as is done in some other industries. The store 
owner is an individual, in business for himself, 
and any time he gets out of line on his prices, he 
will have competition. The workmen at the 
camp will see to that. They will trade else- 
where or get another individu2l to go in busi- 
ness in or near the camp. 


Recreational facilities are provided in modst 
of the camps. Many companies urge their men 
to make and maintain baseball diamonds, bas- 
ketball, tennis ard handball courts. Some of 
these athletic fields were built by the employes 
on company time and with company equipment. 

Down in the Kilgore, Tex., district, for exam- 
ple, one camp has baseball, tennis, handball and 
basketball, and all of these fields except the 
baseball diamond have been equipped with flood 
lights for use at night. And over in the Sem- 
inole district of Oklahoma, employes at one 
camp had their own 9-hole golf course, laid out 
amid the derricks, the pumping jacks and the 
field storage tanks. You’ve never seen real golf 
course hazards unless you’ve seen that course. 


Community meeting houses also are con- 
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structed in most of the camps to serve as meet- 
ing places for those living in the camp or com- 
munity; for bridge or dance parties; in fact they 
are miniature convention halls. 


In some of the larger camps these halls are 
rather impressive and costly. In the Tonkawa 
district of Oklahoma, a few years ago, an oil 
company had a large camp and for its men it 
built a gymnasium that cost $50,000. 


That is the general word picture of these oil 
company camps while a lease is being devel- 
oped. After the lease has been drilled up, how- 
ever, many of the workmen are moved to new 
leases. Most of these were the Ones who lived 
in the bunkhouses—single men. 


It is necessary, however, to keep a number of 
employes on a lease to operate it properly as 
long as oil is produced. There are hundreds of 
these camps in the areas of settled production. 


Some of the workmen on these properties 
have been there for years; have reared a family 
in that company owned house. 


In recent vears several companies have made 
these workmen real home owners. They have 
leased a tract of land near the lease, laid it out 
into lots, and offered them to workmen so they 
could build their own homes. In some instances 
the companies have sold to the men the second- 
hand portable houses, sometimes for only $100 
or $150. In other instances the companies have 
helped the employe finance the building of the 
kind of home he and his family want. 


In either case the employe is furnished, free 
of charge, his light, water and gas. He is 
charged no rent for the lot on which he has 
built the house. It is his own home. In many 
instances the companies even keep the houses 
painted. 


Many of these oil company camps in areas of 
more settled production have become almost 
self-sustaining communities. There is a typical 
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When this business was started back 
in 1908 our efforts were confined al- 
most entirely to the construction of 


storage tanks, 


As the petroleum industry moved for- 
ward, our tanks—mounted on trucks 


—did likewise. 


Little did the world realize back in 
1908 that the petroleum industry, 


then a “sleeping giant”, was shortly 














to be awakened and developed into 
the robust manhood of one of the 
world’s greatest: industries, and cer- 
tainly, one of the greatest benefactors 


of mankind. 


And little did we realize, a short 27 
years ago, that the petroleum industry 
would not only completely revolu- 
tionize our business but result in its 
growth far beyond our original hopes 


and expectations. 
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A Caravan of Truck Tanks from 
sandy Hook to the Golden Gate 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
petroleum industry can be gained 
from the fact that if all the truck tanks 
built by this company alone were 
strung out on one highway they would 
reach from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate, with less than one-third of a 
mile distance intervening between the 
trucks. 


Quite naturally the construction of 
truck tanks is but one of many allied 
industries closely affiliated with the 
oil business. 


The construction of every truck tank 
means employment of labor, not only 
in the plants of the truck tank manu- 
facturers themselves, but in steel and 
aluminum mills—truck factories, in 
truck tire manufacturing plants—for 
it is to be remembered that every truck 
tank built requires a truck on which 
to mount it. 


It is also well to remember that truck 
tanks are used, not alone, by the larger 
companies but will be found upon the 
highways and byways of the world— 
the big majority of them owned by 
small independent dealers whose liveli- 
hood is largely dependent upon their 
bulk haulage units. In fact, a large 
percentage of the truck tanks built by 
this company are owned and operated 
by small, 


independent dealers’ in 


petroleum products. 


This merely adds further proof to the 
fact that the petroleum industry not 
only supports scores of thousands of 
small, independent oil businesses—but 
provides millions of dollars for payrolls 
and taxes in many hundreds of allied 
industries that must look to petroleum 
and petroleum products for 
market. 


their 


FARRELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, JOLIET, ILL. 


CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT @ NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 


) Modernized Truck Tanks . 
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Fe i a: 


A California oil camp town showing bunkhouses in the foreground and pipe racks in the distant background. Garages 
for employes cars (They all own them) are an important feature of these oil field camps as are the ee for wash- 
ing, greasing and otherwise servicing them 





This is an oil company field camp in the Del Rio field, in Texas. The cottages for the workers and their families are sup- 
plied with gas, water, electricity and in many cases electric refrigeration 
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example in the old Nowata district of Okla- 
homa. 


There is one lease in that district on which 
20 families are living in modern dwellings built 
by the company. Most of those families have 
been there for many years. 


Each spring a company-owned tractor plows 
up the 15-acre community garden. Everyone 
works the garden. The foreman has the men 
‘‘work the garden”’ on the company’s time. Com- 
pany officials encourage this, just as Officials in 
all the other companies encourage any work 
around a camp that will add to the comfort of 
the workers and their families. 


Each family in this community has its own 
cow, raises chickens and pigs. The garden stuff 
that will keep through the winter goes into a 
community bin. Other foodstuffs are canned or 
eaten during the summer. 


Some time back when the price of oil went to 
10 cents a barrel, officials of the company own- 
ing this lease agreed they could no longer keep 
all the workmen On the payroll. They notified 
the foreman to find out which ones would suf- 
fer least by losing their jobs. 


Next day the foreman informed the officials 
that the men had met, talked over the matter, 
and instructed him to advise the management 
that, if agreeable, every man would go on half 
salary if everyone could be kept on the payroll. 
They had, the workmen explained, been to- 
gether many years; their children had grown 
up together; they were willing to do most any- 
thing to keep that community together. 


Such loyalty did not go unrewarded. Com- 
pany Officials cut expenses elsewhere to the 
bone; but they did not cut a single salary, and 
not a man was laid off. It was a tough pull for 
the company for a time, but it managed to come 
through. 


Some leases do not require more than one or 
two men. They are supplied with houses just 
as good as those in the regular camps. The 
workman can have his own garden, can keep a 
cow, raise pigs and chickens, and he does not 
have to pay any rentals to the oil company for 
the land. He gets his house on just the same 
terms as the oil camp employes. 


We know of another example in this connec- 
tion. An oil company has an isolated lease in 
southwestern Texas. One man handles the 
lease. The company has built him a five-room 
bungalow, costing $3000. There is no gas on 
the lease, but a power line is fairly close. 

That employe’s house is heated and lighted 
by electricity. Even the cooking is done on an 
electric range but the electricity costs him noth- 
ing. He pays $10 a month rental for the house 
The company dug a water well, put up an ele- 
vated tank, and installed an electrically driven 
pump, so the man and his family would have 
running water along with those other conven- 
iences. 


The company does not furnish this employe 
with a car—but as he has to drive five miles to 





town each afternoon to mail his reports. That’s 
a 10 miles trip each day—he draws a car allow- 
ance of $25 per month. 


Not all of the camps are used by employes 
operating producing properties. Many of the 
natural gasoline plants are located in the heart 
of producing areas and far from a town. These 
plant workmen get just as much consideration 
as do the oil field workers. In many communi- 
ties the oil companies have built schools and in 
some instances have supplied the teachers. Yet 
the companies have opened the doors of these 
schools also to the children of farmers near the 
plant. 


One of the most remarkable examples of the 
lengths to which an oil company will go to make 
its employes and their families comfortable is 
to be found in southwest Texas. 


This camp is the site of a pump station on a 
crude oil pipeline from west Texas to the Gulf. 
It is on the crest of a mountain, 2300 feet above 
sea level. The plateau covers an area Of ap- 
proximately 10 square miles. From the camp 
can be seen four rivers flowing in as many dif- 
ferent directions to the Gulf. 


Now this camp is 46 miles from a railroad. 
When construction was started in 1927, the site 
was just a level place, covered with flint bould- 
ers, with a subsurface of solid rock. 


Thousands of pounds of dynamite were used 
in blasting for foundations; for digging the res- 
ervoirs. Every piece of equipment, every piece 
of material for the houses, had to be hauled 46 


Carefully tended shrubbery and lawns are features of these 
oil workers’ cottages in south Texas. Water, gas and eler- 
tricity are free by the oil company to dwellers in these 
cottages, even water to keep the grass and trees fresh and 
thrifty 











































(7 Years of orderly progress 
is an achievement of which the Petroleum Industry may 


well be proud. 


Thru wars and peace, thru famine and plenty, thru 
depressions and booms the Petroleum Industry has not 
faltered. Always there has been progress; development, 
expansion and achievement have marked the way year 


after year. 


Starting with the Drake Well in 1859 the industry 
thru constant research and planning has consistently 
improved its products and services. With equal con- 
sistency it has passed on to the people the savings made 


possible thru sound careful management. 


In every city, every village and every crossroad the 
people of America enjoy the multitude of benefits directly 
traceable to the Petroleum Industry and the careful 


management that has guided it thru the years. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Company is grateful for the 
opportunity accorded it in supplying equipment for all 
phases of oil industry operations—a pleasant and profit- 
able relationship dating back to the origin of the in- 


dustry in America. 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, II. 
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The oil company and its men have collaborated to make this camp at a pipeline pumping station a beauty spot. 
on a mountain top in an isolated region in southwest Teras, 


miles over a mountain road that was nothing 
more than the bed of one of the streams. 

Today the workmen at that pump station live 
with their families in modern cottages. Their 
children attend a well equipped school, main- 
tained in part by the oil company. There is a 
club house equipped with radio, piano and 
orchestra platform. It serves as a place for 
church services as well as social activities. 

The camp has a good water supply. There is 
a storm cellar large enough for the entire com- 
munity. Employes and their families have 
made of this station a beauty spot in that moun- 
tainous country. The driveway to the station is 
curbed with native red limestone. There are 
evergreen shrubs, lawn cedars and flower beds, 
most of them trimmed with beautiful forma- 
tions taken from a nearby cave. Scattered 
over the five-acre lawn that surrounds the sta- 
tion yard are other shrubs, flower beds and an 
ornamental fish pond. The entire station site 
covers 35 acres and every part has been beau- 
tified. 

It is small wonder then that in the fields, and 
in the camps, so many sons follow in the foot- 
steps cf their fathers; that so many daughters 
of other workers marry these sons and live all 
their lives in the oil camps. No wonder the busi- 
ness of producing oil is characterized by this 
handing of the work down from father to son. 

Due to the consideration of the companies 
that employ them, the families of oil workers 
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this camp is a real home. 


Located 
It is many miles from a railroad 


whose jobs lie in the California fields live under 
conditions that would be hard for the average 
city worker to duplicate if he had to pay all the 
expenses out of his wages. 

California oil companies not only provide com- 
fortable homes for their employes at nominal 
rent with free water, gas and electricity but in 
remote places where little outside entertainment 
is available the companies provide the facilities 
and encourage their people to make their own 
entertainment. 


At one model California camp, which is the 
home of 300 people, there is a large recreation 
hall equipped with pool and billiard tables, card 
room, reading room, and ping pong tables. The 
card room also serves for dances which are ar- 
ranged at frequent intervals. Such facilities 
are not all unusual. 


Swimming pools are a part of many of the 
California camps as they are in the oil field 
camps of other states. One of these pools is 30 
by 80 feet, has dressing rooms for men and 
women, and is protected from the sun by a can- 
vas canopy. The pool is well lighted thereby 
doubling its useful time. 

The education of children is not neglected in 
California camps. As in other states, the oil 
companies see to it that schools are provided, 
and in many cases pay the teachers direct. In 
general, the schools are supported by taxes of 
which the oil companies always pay a large 
share, 
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Cracking 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


In 1910 the average yield of gaso- 
line from a barrel of crude oil was 
four and a half gallons. In 1935 it 
was 19 gallons—more than four 
times as much. 


In 1935 American motorists used 
18 billion gallons of gasoline and 
American refiners processed 957 
million barrels of crude oil. 


The best refining methods known 
in 1910 could have produced from 
that crude oil only a little more than 
4 billion gallons — and that was all 
the gasoline there was in it. 


To have furnished the additional 
14 billion gallons of gasoline needed 
in 1935 by the refining methods of 
1910 would have required 2 billion 
871 million barrels more crude, or 
the gigantic total of 3 billion 828 
million barrels. To have supplied by 
such methods the QUALITY of 
gasoline needed by 1935 motor cars 
from any amount of crude would 
have been impossible. 


Today’s automobile engine itself 
would be impossible if it had to run 
on even the best kind of gasoline 
produced in 1910. 


Nature had no thought of auto- 
mobile engines through the slow 
centuries when oil deposits were 
forming underground; she did not 
enrich the crude oil refined in 1935 
with any more or any better gasoline 
than that processed in 1910. 


Where then does the extra gaso- 
line come from to meet our mounting 
demands; how is it produced, why is 
it better than the gasoline of 25 years 
ago? 


The answer is brains. 


It is the brains, the ingenuity and 
the unceasing efforts of the inven- 
tors, the research and development 
engineers of the refining industry 
that we have to thank for an 
unfailing supply of gasoline of ever- 
improving quality from less crude 
oil. 


Where does our gasoline come 
from? 


About 8 per cent comes from 
natural gas and is called natural 
gasoline. It is recovered by absorp- 
tion from the wet gas which is 
dissolved in the crude oil under- 
ground and which forces the oil roar- 
ing to the surface in a gusher well. 
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The rest is obtained from crude 
oil by two processes, distillation and 
cracking. The product of the first 
is called straight-run gasoline; that 
of the second, cracked gasoline. 


Before cracking arrived all gaso- 
line was straight-run. The refiner 
simply boiled off the light fractions of 
the crude and condensed the vapors 
into gasoline. He took what he got 
in quantity and quality. Kerosene, 
lubricating oil, gas oil and fuel oil 
were successive products of the same 
operation. 


Refiners still use this method, but 
today it is only a preliminary step 
to cracking and many crude oils are 
cracked entire, without previous 
distillation. 


The cracking process takes the oil 
where the distillation process leaves 
off, and recovers from it more gaso- 
line than the crude originally con- 
tained — gasoline that contains more 
power and delivers more miles than 
the gasoline Nature put into the 
crude. 


Efforts and ingenuity of refining 
technologists have kept pace with 
those of the automotive engineers so 
that every improvement in engine 
design has found cracked gasoline 
fully able to realize that improvement 
in better performance and greater 
satisfaction to the motorist. 


What is cracking? 
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It is distillation under high pres- 
sure. In the cracking process the oil 
which has been stripped of all its 
gasoline is heated above its boiling 
point, but the pressure chokes back 
boiling or vaporization until a chem- 
ical riot completely changes its 
nature. The big molecules which 
make up the oil are shattered — 
“cracked” into small ones which 
make up anti-knock gasoline. 


Cracking has proven the greatest 
agent for conservation that the oil 
industry has ever known. It saves 
a billion barrels of crude oil every 
year and at the same time furnishes 
plenty of gasoline at a price low 
enough to claim a share even in 
frugal budgets. 


The cracking process was born of 
necessity. 


The appearance of the first auto- 
mobiles signalled to men of vision the 
coming need for more gasoline than 
could be supplied by distillation of 
crude oil. 


Many inventors applied their 
genius to the solution of the problem; 
tried to conquer the difficulties of 
cracking, but few won success. 


Research men of Universal Oil 
Products Company found the key to 
practical cracking and have led the 
cracking industry ever since. 


The research and development lab- 
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oratories of Universal are unique in 
the extent and completeness of equip- 
ment for their special functions. 


They are manned by more than 
200 picked specialists — including 
many scientists of world-wide fame 
—who devote their time and talents 
to the further development and im- 
provement of cracking, in the interest 
of Universal’s licensees. The motor- 
ing public gets the ultimate benefit. 


The first step in commercial crack- 
ing was taken in 1913, but it was a 
limping step. The early units could 
crack but 100 barrels of oil a day 
(carefully selected oil only) and pro- 
duce 25 to 30 per cent of gasoline. 


Runs were short, shut-downs 
frequent, troubles many. 


Real success came only when 
Universal discovered and developed 
a new principle which made cracking 
for the first time a continuous opera- 
tion doubling and tripling the yield of 
gasoline from every kind of crude oil 
and from the heavy residues thereof. 


From that day cracking has 
marched forward with giant strides. 


Today more than 400 millions of 
dollars are invested in cracking 
equipment in United States refineries 
and more units are always building. 


In contrast to the early 100-barrel 
stills, the largest cracking unit today 
processes 30,000 barrels of oil daily. 
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Crude oil is fed in at one end and 
anti-knock gasoline comes out at the 
other. Cracking units today convert 
into gasoline any kind of oil that can 
be pumped. Continuous runs as long 
as 4 months are common. Compared 
with 25 to 30 per cent yields in 1913, 
cracking units today recover as much 
as 75 per cent gasoline. 


And here is another important 
development. 


Gasoline was practically the only 
valuable product of the early day 
cracking operations. 


Gasoline is still the most valuable 
product but it is far from the only 
one. The cracking process today is 
operated and controlled to yield other 
products that meet exacting market 
specifications and command 
premium prices. 


Special cracked fuel oil contains 
more heat units per barrel than other 
fuels. It drives ships and locomotives 
more miles at lower cost. It brings 
new economy to the firing of indus- 
trial furnaces. 


Cracked asphalt and road oils lay 
safe and solid surfaces on our great 
motor highways and on byroads that 
link dwellers on mudbound farms to 
the world outside. 


Cracked furnace oils bring winter 
comfort to a million homes, and 
cracked Diesel fuel is stimulating the 
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development of this form of motive 
power. Special cracked coke finds a 
profitable field in the manufacture 
of electrodes. 


Even the gases that are a by- 
product of cracking are producing 
new values. 


A great synthetic chemical indus- 
try is being built upon these gases 
which are treated to produce alcohol 
and a host of other products such as 
solvents, anti-freeze agents, explo- 
sives, resins and synthetic rubber. 


One of the most recent develop- 
ments in cracking is a_ process 
brought out by Universal which by 
catalytic polymerization converts the 
cracked gases into motor fuel of 100 
octane number —a new kind of gaso- 
line- -thus adding to the total yield 
from the crude and to the value of 
the gasoline. 


in the course of its development, 
the cracking process has opened up 
new avenues in other industries and 
stimulated research and invention 
along new lines. 


Alloy steels, special recording and 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 





control instruments, corrosion- 
resisting metals, new types of fur- 
naces, new types of pressure vessels 
and many other products and devices 
have been brought forth specifically 
to meet the needs of the cracking 
process and have found broad appli- 
cation in other industries as well. 


And what of cracking tomorrow? 


The future promises further 
improvement of products we already 
know and the trained imagination 
hints at the discovery of many others 
as technologists perfect the art of 
making to order from the elements 
products better suited to man’s uses 
than those Nature gives us. 


Perfume, dyes, medicines, resins, 
even vitamins and other food prod- 
ucts, all are within the possibilities as 
the cracking art marches forward. 


And we believe that the cracking 
process will go even farther tomor- 
row than today, constantly giving 
us more and better gasoline from 
fewer barrels of crude oil. 


That is true conservation and the 
world is richer for it. 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 


Copyright 1936 Universal Oil Products Co 
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This makeshift refinery is now abandoned. In its day it handled thousands of barrels of East Texas oil 











“Hot” Oil Has Had Its Day 


Produced by Irresponsible Operators In 

Violationof Ordersof State Conservation 

Agencies, It Flowed Unchecked in the 

Early Life of the East Texas Field, un- 

til Authorities Gained the Experience 
. Necessary to Cope with it. 


ORROWED from the argot of the peace of- 

B ficer, who for years had characterized 

stolen goods of any kind as “hot’’, crude 

oil produced in excess of allowables fixed by 

state authorities began about 1930 to be known 
as “hot” oil. 

Strictly speaking, it means excess oil not re- 
ported to state authorities. The distinction 
must be made, for it is not possible exactly to 
match the allowable figure set by the state right 
to the barrel each day. State conservation com- 
missions take this into account and permit a 
balancing of the production of a well or lease 
over a stated period, when the amount is 
known, as it is on most of the oil produced now. 


Oklahoma City and East Texas fields were the 
two major strongholds of the ‘hot’ oil op- 
erators. Oklahoma City, discovered near the end 
of 1928, was originally confined to leases held 
by substantial operators and they co-operated 
with the state authorities in the early proration 
of the production. The potential daily flow was 
too great to enable the operation of wells at 
anywhere near their capacity; so, under the 
orders of the state, the market was divided ac- 
cording to the potential producing ability of the 
various properties. 


But the field got out of hand. A large area 
consisting of sub-divided tracts — town lots — 
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was proved productive in the most prolific sand 
found in the field. This area was not within 
city limits and could not be controlled by muni- 
cipal authority. The state had no laws dealing 
with the spacing of wells. 

This was the setting for an uncontrolled drill- 
ing campaign with many irresponsible, stock- 
selling companies obtaining a position. The one 
desire of this class was to exploit the field quick- 
ly. Here, “hot” oil was started in a big way. 

Troublesome as this was, Oklahoma City was 
soon overshadowed by East Texas, many times 
larger and more greatly divided into small 
parcels under separate ownership, for this is a 
region of small farmers. Anything from a half- 
acre up was a drilling site. The state made an 
attempt to establish orderliness in develop- 
ment, first by decreeing a pattern of 20 acres 
per well, then changing it to 10 acres, but the 
exceptions granted because of separate owner- 
ship of small parcels were so numerous as to 
produce great confusion, 


OW much “hot” oil has been produced in the 

two fields will-never be known. Estimates 
vary. Naturally, the producer who circumvented 
the law didn’t tell what he had done. He ig- 
nored the order of the state authorities, pro- 
duced his wells at whatever rate he could find 
market for and the quantity he had produced 
was known only to him and to the buyer, Al- 
most always he sold at much less than the es- 
tablished price. 


Some of the producers who did as they pleased 
safeguarded themselves to the extent of paying 
the state taxes and compensating the royalty 
owners, These producers, generally, were of the 
class who disputed the authority of the state 
to do more than prevent physical waste and who 
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filed suits in the courts attacking proration 
orders. They were under contract with the land- 
owners on whose property they had drilled to 
pay a portion of the oil revenue to these lessors 
as royalties, generally an eighth, and the states 
had imposed taxes on each barrel of oil. These 
obligations, the validity of which was not ques- 
tioned, they discharged. 


There was another class of operators, how- 
ever, that ignored even these requirements. So, 
no adequate comparison can be made of tax 
receipts and production reported to the conser- 
vation authorities. Discrepancies are revealed, 
but who did not pay taxes and in what amount 
cannot be ascertained. 


It is known that, in the Oklahoma City field, 
taxes were paid on about 12,000,000 barrels 
more than was reported to the Corporation Com- 
mission, which has charge of proration and con- 
servation of oil and gas. It would be mere guess- 
work to say how much more ‘“hot’’ oil was 
taken from the field. 


In East Texas, conservative estimate is that 
at least 50,000,000 barrels of unauthorized, un- 
reported oil have been produced and sold. Some 
estimate it to have been easily double that fig- 
ure. No one will ever know, 


Now, much of the “hot’’ oil — ‘hot’ at the 
time of production, no longer can be so classed. 
Both in Oklahoma and in Texas, courts held 
invalid orders under which great quantities were 
produced. The Oklahoma Supreme _ Court 
knocked out all orders of the state commission 
issued prior to May, 1933, when the new con- 
servation law became effective. The first valid 
order of the Texas Railroad Commission was is- 
sued in April, 1933. Thus, all oil produced prior 
to those dates in the two fields named was 
legal, as it was produced under invalid orders. 
The regulatory commissions were generally 
held to have exceeded their statutory authority. 
Such objections have been removed by the leg- 


islatures, who conferred greater powers upon 
the commissions. 


“Hot”? oil though is no longer the trouble- 
some thing it once was. Oklahoma City has been 
peaceful since the new law became effective in 
1933. Nature has aided greatly. The field has 
declined in productive ability to the point where 
the state has no difficulty in enforcing its orders. 


East Texas still has tremendous producing 
capacity, but the system of enforcement has 
changed so radically that it is difficult to get 
excessively produced oil into the market. Orig- 
inally, the state attempted to patrol all the 
wells. With a small personnel and with new 
wells added each day, the railroad commission 
speedily found itself unable to handle the job 
on this basis. Even the thousand members of 
the national guard who came in in August, 1931, 
couldn’t keep track of what was going on. 


Many and ingenious were the methods used 
by the “hot” oil operators. Probably not more 
than 10 per cent of all producers were violators, 
but these kept everything in turmoil. A well 
limited by state order say, to 50 barrels daily 
—the figure varied from time to time — but 
which was capable of flowing 5000 barrels a day 
or more, was no easy thing to watch. It would 
have required the constant attendance of a 
supervisor at each suspected well; the state 
didn’t have that many men. Hidden control 
valves, cleverly concealed flow lines, trick ar- 
rangements of flow tanks contrived to keep the 
poor supervisors bewildered. It was easy to 
shut off the wells, equally easy to turn them on 
again, and they were almost invariably shut 
off during the few minutes that the inspector 
was paying his call. Barking dogs or chatter- 
ing guinea fowls sometimes warned the well 
operator that company was coming. 

The Texas authorities did an abrupt ’bout face 
on enforcement methods late in 1933. They 
started to try to catch “hot” oil at the outlets 
instead of at the wells. These outlets are pipe- 


One of the by-products of excess production, storage of fuel oil in open pits. This picture was taken in East Texas. Under 
recently enacted law, such storage is now forbidden and the pits are being emptied and destroyed 
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Everybody pay me 





lines, refineries and railroads. But the state 
had no authority to interfere with interstate 
movements and most of the oil was moving in- 
terstate. The national Congress came to the as- 
sistance with what is known as the Connally 
law. Now, permits must be had to ship oil or 
its products from the field. State and federal 
agencies make a check of the oil offered, or 
tendered, for shipment; tracing it back to the 
lease where produced to see whether the quan- 
tity is in excess of the amount allowed by the 
state. 

That this system is working satisfactorily is 
evidenced by the fact that, in the East Texas 
field — the only place where state-federal super- 
vision of shipments is practiced now — it is 
now generally considered that the volume of 
“hot” oil is at an all-time low and that the lit- 
tle, if any, which does escape detection is not 
sufficient to exert appreciable effect on eco- 
nomic conditions in the industry. 

Much of the illegally produced oil in this 
field went to refineries built right in the field. 
There were about 90 of these at one time. A 
few were well built, representing substantial in- 
vestment. The greater number were hastily as- 
sembled assortments of junk equipment moved 
from other parts of the oil country. 

Today, from 20 to 25 plants are operating. 
The rest have been shut down, most of them 
forever. ‘“Hot’’ oil is no longer available in 


quantity and at low prices. 
The problem may arise again in other areas, 
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but the means of dealing with it are ready. 
Nearly all states have conservation laws, the 
principles of which have been tested in courts 
and with the federal government withholding 
from interstate commerce oil produced in ex- 
cess of what the state believes is proper to pro- 
duce, it is unlikely that the states ever again 
will have to resort to military rule to compel 
compliance with civil laws, as Oklahoma and 
Texas did in 1931. 


Oil Built Chicago Suburb 


Every section of the country has its towns 
and cities which owe their prosperity, sometimes 
their very existence, to the activity of the oil re- 
fining industry. One of these is Whiting, Ind., a 
southeastern suburb of Chicago, and another is 
the neighboring town of East Chicago. 


Less than 50 years ago, Whiting, to the south- 
east of Chicago, was an unincorporated com- 
munity of less than 100. In 1889 the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana began to build its refinery 
there, which now employs 4000 people, with 
a payroll of $6,600,000 for 1935. It is estimated 
that 60 per cent of its employes live in Whiting 
or other nearby communities which are virtually 
suburbs of Chicago. The town of Whiting has 
12,000 population now, with an estimated prop- 
erty valuation of more than $35,000,000. 


One of the principal points of interest in Whit- 
ing is the Memorial Community Center, which 
was built at a cost of $650,000 as a gift of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and the Rockefellers. 
It costs $45,000 a year to operate the communi- 
ty center, this expense being carried in great part 
by the oil company. 


It covers virtually a city block and has an au- 
ditorium seating 950, lounging rooms, club 
rooms, a gymnasium each for men and women, 
and swimming pool. This community center is 
open to all whether connected with the oil com- 
pany or not. 


The prosperity of East Chicago depends chief- 
ly on the activity of the great refineries of the 
Shell Petroleum Co., Empire Refineries Inc., Sin- 
clair Refining Co. and Socony-Vacuum Oi] Co. 


Baffling to the state en- 
forcement officers is 
such a collection of pipe- 
lines as shown here, in 
the East Tezas oil field. 
It is nearly impossible 
to tell where they start 
and where they go 
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NEED OIL TO FIRE 


fense’’? Try “‘oil.”’ 
Without oil successful war would be im- 
possible. 


Oil moves the army on land, the navy on the 
sea, and the air corps in the air. It greases 
the guns, it lays smoke screens, lubricates 
the machinery that catapults planes from 
ships’ decks and fires torpedoes from ships or 
submarines. It lays the dust on landing fields, 
and cushions the recoil of big guns in action. 

Without it no American battleship could move 
—318 of the 324 vessels in the U. S. navy burn 
oil—and not one gun could be fired. 


The army and navy, including their air forces, 
consume even in peace time more than 400 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline and oil in a year. 


Oil has brought great changes in warfare and 
defense. The motorization of the army—im- 
possible without oil—has made it a mobile force, 
able to cover a wide field at high speed. It has 
made stationary trenches practically a thing 
of the past, military experts believe, with quick 
flank movements and surprise concentrations the 
combat methods of the future. The army still 
wants 18,000 motor vehicles to substitute for 
animals in army transportation. 


/ THREE-LETTER word for “national de- 
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The chief of staff of the army in his last an- 
nual report to the secretary of war, said: 

“Admittedly there exist certain minor func- 
tions within every unit where the presence of 
animals, either riding or draft, would be a con- 
venience, sometimes almost a necessity. But in 
every case where motorization promises substan- 
tial net gains, the substitution should be made, 
and ingenuity and improvisation must find a way 
to overcome any incidental disadvantages.”’ 


In the Civil War, men marched long, slow 
miles, carrying heavy loads of equipment, and 
horse and mule-drawn wagons hauled supplies. 
Quick changes in tactics could not be made; wide 
movements were impossible. 


In the World War, airplanes, trucks, motor- 
cycles, tanks and automobiles speeded up the 
war and widened its area. 


Since that war all of these mechanical and 
motorized units have been improved. In addi- 
tion, combat cars, scout cars and armored cars 
with punctureproof tires, have been developed 
and the mechanization of the cavalry has begun. 
Railroads are less and less used for troop move- 
ments, and almost everything is done by truck 
and motor transport. 

Today, even the infantrymen who once 
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A line of defense on the sea. The United States battleship fleet in column, presidential review off San Diego, Cal. 


plodded 15 weary miles a day on foot are car- 
ried along at 35 miles an hour on troop trucks, 
making 150 and 200 milesin a day. 

Oil has almost eliminated the army mule, and 
the doom of the dashing cavalry is not far off. 
The cavalry now has trucks to carry its horses 
on long marches. 


Let us stand at the top of a hill and watch the 
first army of the United States mobilizing at 
Pine Camp, N. Y., for last August’s war game 
maneuvers. Instead of long lines of tired, dusty 
men marching up the hill toward the camp, 
trucks and transports loaded with soldiers come 
zooming along, and 269 rented taxicabs carry 
New York and New Jersey national guardsmen 
to the scene. 


It was General Gallieni’s spectacular little 
taxicab army, which rushed 70,000 men from 
Paris to the Marne in six hours to stop General 
von Kluck and save Paris, that first brought the 
motor vehicle into warfare’s spotlight. 


The army kitchens came rolling up on wheels, 
the ambulances, the anti-aircraft equipment, the 
radio cars—all motor driven and needing their 
quotas of oil and gas. 


Now, a one and one-half ton truck hauls the 
caisson and caisson crew once pulled by six 
‘ stocky army horses. There are animals—horses 
and mules—coming up the long hill, but they 
are fewer than last year and outnumbered by 
machines, There will be 2920 trucks, 55 tractors 
and 30 tanks in camp against 1337 animals. 
Three years earlier, there were more animals 
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than machines. Next year there will be even 
fewer animals and more machines. 

As a companion to the motorization program 
there is the army’s mechanization program 
which is moving more slowly but is moving. By 
the term mechanization is meant the employ- 
ment of motor-propelled vehicles as actual 
weapons on the battlefield. The first vehicle so 
used was the tank in the World War. 

The war department’s five-year mechaniza- 
tion program as set forth by the chief of staff 
includes mechanization of: 

One cavalry brigade; 

Two regiments of infantry tanks; 


Seven separate armored car troops for use 
with three regular and four national guard divi- 
sions of cavalry; 

Thirteen mechanized platoons, (scout cars), 
for regular regiments of cavalry; 

Seven companies of tanks for use with regu- 
lar infantry divisions. 

To date only one of the 15 cavalry regiments 
in the army has been completely mechanized. 
That regiment is stationed at Fort Knox. The 
army hopes soon to have a completely mechan- 
ized cavalry brigade for experiment and ex- 
ample. 

The chief of staff says: 


“These objectives do not indicate the ultimate 
possibilities in the use of combat vehicles and 
certainly they should not in the slightest degree 
limit the development of theory and doctrine 
pertaining to this class of weapon. Indeed, the 
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present program represents no more than imme- 
diate peace-time requirements based on facts 
and principles already fully demonstrated. 

“For example, our army has not exhausted 
the possibility of transporting into and even 
through the vicissitudes of battle itself the in- 
fantry of entire divisions. Could there be de- 
veloped a light, inexpensive vehicle with a rea- 
sonable degree of mechanical efficiency in cross- 
country travel, and capable of transporting and 
partially protecting two or three well-armed in- 
fantrymen, a great opportunity for increasing 
battle mobility would be presented. 

“An organization so equipped would, in effect, 
bridge the gap now existing between the fields 
of mechanization and motorization. For distant 
support of fast-moving units of tanks and com- 
bat cars it would be invaluable. Possibilities for 
its use, when properly co-ordinated with the ar- 
tillery and other arms, woull be innumerable. 

‘“‘Whether or not such a development can come 
about depends almost exclusively upon the prac- 
ticability of developing small, inexpensive, and 
reliable vehicles that could in emergency be pro- 
duced rapidly and in great numbers. The inven- 
tive genius of our technicians has here a glowing 
opportunity for service... . 


“To sum up, nothing is more important to the 
future efficiency of the army than to multiply its 
rate of movement.” 


If General Robert E. Lee had had today’s 
army motor equipment when he marched from 
the Rappahannock to Gettysburg, the frightful, 
plodding march through the Shenandoah Valley 
and Harpers’ Ferry to the bloody battle might 
have taken only one day. And if he had had 
such equipment while Meade did not have it, the 
Civil War would have had a very different his- 
tory. 


S THE army goes on with its motorization 

and mechanization programs, which really 
got well under way when PWA granted it $10,- 
000,000 three years ago, there will be more and 
more demand for oil and gasoline. 

In 1934, the War Department bought 40,432,- 
405 gallons of gasoline and 2,130,826 gallons of 
oil for use in its motor vehicles and for care of 
equipment. These figures do not include air 
corps purchases. Additional purchases of gas 
and oil, costing $373,962, were made in 1934 by 
the army for the national guard. 

In addition to the obvious uses of gasoline and 
oil in motor vehicles, the army uses synovial oil 
in “‘recuperators” of all guns from little one- 
pounders to the great 16-inch coast artillery 
guns. This oil takes care of the recoil of the 
guns—a piston moves in a cylinder full of the 
oil, and the oil, air and a spring combine to bring 
the gun back into place without letting the tre- 
mendous force of the “kick” tear it from its 
moorings. 

The army has four transport ships of its own, 
manned by army sailors—(members of the quar- 
termaster corps)—, and those four ships, the 
USS Republic, the Chateau Thierry, the Grant, 
and the St. Mihiel are oil burners. The Republic 
consumes 735 barrels in 24 hours, the Chateau 
Thierry and the St. Mihiel consume 462 barrels 
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He collects without a discount 





each, and the Grant, 510 barrels. The Republic 
is the largest, a 16,000 tonner, and they all make 
about 14 knots an hour. 

Oil and gas are also used in army posts and 
camps—in cooking for army stomachs—in power 
plants, even for keeping rifles in shape. Of 
course, the oil needed for one rifle is a very 











Full speed ahead with oil fuel. 


U. S. 8S. Tennessee 
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Hauling field guns to the firing line on trucks. Horses used to do this work 


minor amount, but when multiplied by a million 
rifles, it makes a neat gallonage total. 

There wouldn’t be any U.S. navy without oil, 
the navy department says. 

All warships of the battleship fleet burn oil, 
and so do the cruisers, destroyers, airplane 
carriers and submarines. In fact, only six ‘“‘un- 
important ships’’—gunners in Asiatic waters and 
tugs—out of all 324 American naval vessels of 
all types, burn coal. The navy has seven oil tank- 
ers for refueling service. 

During the fiscal year 1935, the fleet consumed 
7,146,926 barrels of oil, and the navy yards and 
shore stations consumed 900,279 barrels more. 
Naval guns also require oil for recoil and lubri- 
cating, as does all heavy machinery of the navy, 
ashore, afloat or in the air. A total of 1,492,843 
gallons of lubricating oil was used on naval ma- 





chinery and equipment in 1935, including use on 
motors which propel torpedoes. 

The navy’s purchases of oil and gasoline in- 
clude that used by the marine corps. 


Many of the small landing boats of the sailors 
and marines are powered with gasoline motors. 

One of the most satisfactory of all navy smoke 
screens is made by simply firing too much oil 
in the destroyers’ burners and having it come 
out in clouds of black smoke. However, oil burn- 
ing vessels of the navy can maneuver and make 
hardly any smoke at all. 

The air forces of both the army and navy call 
oil their ‘‘life-blood’’ and consume great quan- 
tities of gasoline. The army air corps says: 

“Oil represents the source of the only power 
we know that will produce and permit long 
range action—that is, it is the only thing which 


Cavalry but no horses. Gasoline fur- 
nishes the motive power. This armored 
car is officially designated by the 
army as “cavalry armored car on 
reconnaisance” 
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makes possible long range transportation with- 
out refueling, in the air and on the sea.” 


The 1400 planes of the army, including every- 
thing from training planes to big bombers, spend 
about 400,000 hours a year in the air. Modern 
airplane engines use from one-half to six-tenths 
pounds of high quality gasoline per horsepower 
hour, so that in the case of a big Douglas trans- 
port plane with two 750-horsepower engines go- 
ing full speed, 135 gallons might be consumed in 
an hour. 

Purchases of gasoline and oil for the army air 
corps in 1934 amounted to 14,084,251 gallons 
and 306,495 gallons, respectively. 


The navy’s estimate of fuel needs for its 958 
planes and four blimps during the present fiscal 
year is 8,500,000 gallons of gasoline and 285,000 
gallons of lubricating oil. 


The army air corps also uses oil upon occasion 
to lay dust on its landing fields or to surface 
fields where grass does not grow, and it uses oil- 
burning heaters on cold mornings to heat a col- 
umn of air to warm up balky plane motors, 


The corps expects Diesel engines to be used 
in planes before long. It reports that they are 
already in use in Germany and that experiments 
are underway here. This change would mean 
that lower grade fuel could be bought and it 
would also reduce the fire hazard after crashes, 
according to officials, since Diesel fuel is slower 
to ignite. 

The army air corps has its own experimental 
and research laboratory at Wright field, Dayton, 
Ohio, where it tests gasoline qualities. 


It points out that the establishment of air 
bases as proposed in the Wilcox bill in congress 
would be useless without oil—for oil is the only 
thing that enables planes to concentrate at a 
particular base in a hurry. 





A line of defense in the air. U. S. army airplanes flying 
in formation 


The building of more dirigibles—expected by 
some air corps officials—would boost gasoline 
and oil consumption. These air giants burn tre- 
mendous amounts, some having as many as eight 
engines of 1000 horsepower each. 


Oil, you see, practically is the national de- 
fense! 





A line of defense on land. Armored cars, gasoline driven, rolling across country- 
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Routes by which oil products are transported by rail and water to the trading posts and mines of the Canadian north. 
In addition large quantities of lubricating oils and aviation gasoline are transported into the north by airplane. Map cour- 
tesy Imper ial Oil Ltd. 
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Oil Helps Develop Canadian Northland 


ANADA has been de- 
scribed as a narrow 


strip of population 
extending for 3000 miles 
along the northern side of 
the International Bound- 
ary. A few years ago this 
was an apt description 
but today Canadian indus- 
try reaches north to the Arctic Ocean and a north- 
ern area of enormous extent is being developed 
with a particular view to its rich deposits of 
minerals. 

As an indispensible servant of all exploratory 
and industrial enterprise in Canada _ the 
Canadian oil industry serves a territory that 
extends for 1500 miles north of the Boundary 
and at points its products are carried to within 
the Arctic Circle. 

Service which the oil industry renders to the 
public in Canada is in some ways even more 
spectacular than in the United States. This is 
because of the difficulties inherent in all pioneer 
activities. While in its southern reaches Canada 
has its great cities, its fertile agricultural ter- 
ritories, its railways, highways and waterways. 
its northland is still in the pioneer stage with 
vast undeveloped natural resources. 
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Petroleum Produced and Refined in 
the Sub-Arctic Make it Possible to 
Work Mines Year-Around; Aids Far- 
mers in Prairie Provinces to Make the 
Most of Short Harvesting Season 


Oil is enlarging devel- 
opment of these resources 
year by year. Five years 
ago Great Bear Lake, in 
the Mackenzie _ district, 
was considered too remote 
for practical development 
of the mineral riches of 
radium, silver and gold, 
which surround it. In winter the trip to Great 
Bear Lake by dog sled from the northern 
terminus of the railroad at McMurray, which 
is 250 miles north of Edmonton, took from a 
month to 6 weeks. In summer the 1200-mile 
trip could be made by water via the Athabaska 
river, Lake Athabaska, the Slave river, Great 
Slave Lake and the Mackenzie river in 3 weeks. 
Or the trip could be made by water from Van- 
couver by the Pacific ocean, Bering Strait, 
Arctic ocean and up the Mackenzie river. This 
route was seldom used. 

Two things have contributed to develop the 
mining industry in the Great Bear Lake region. 
One is the airplane which now is used to bring 
in food, supplies and personnel and to carry out 
ore concentrates. The other is the development 
of an oil field and the building of a refinery on 
the fringes of the Arctic circle, 
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Weeks of travel are shortened into hours now 
as the airplanes shuttle back and forth between 
Edmonton, Alberta, and Great Bear Lake. In 
1934 it is estimated that Canadian air transport 
companies flew 1,500,000 miles between Edmon- 
ton and Great Bear Lake. 


With the airplane the season of travel to the 
north is not limited to the short summer of 
open water In winter the planes are fitted with 
skis and land and take off from the ice as easily 
as they do in summer with pontoons. It is only 
during the three to five weeks in the fall, when 
the ice is too thin to bear the weight of the 
planes, and during the spring period, when the 
ice is breaking up, that regular service cannot be 
maintained, 


ECAUSE of this almost year-round transport 
service made possible by winter gasoline and 
motor oils for the planes there is now a 
permanent colony at Great Bear Lake and min- 
ing operations are carried on continuously. 
Most important also is the fact that crude oil 
was developed and ready at hand when trans- 
port was developed to the proper point. 


At the close of the World War an intensive 
search for oil was undertaken by Imperial Oil 
Ltd., the largest oil company in Canada. It 
was in the course of this campaign that a pro- 
ducing well was drilled near Fort Norman. The 
well was discovered in 1921, more than a decade 
before there was a demand for the oil. 


When the well came in as a producer just 
100 miles from the Arctic Circle there was a 
mild furore in Canada but this soon died away 
because few had heard of Fort Norman, al- 
though it had then been established more than 
110 years. Radium had not been discovered 
in the district and difficulties of mining silver, 
copper and other metals were considered too 
great. : 


So the well was capped and the oil men left. 
Their tool shop was left 
unlocked, and the bunk- 
house ready for future oc- 
cupancy when needed. 


More than a decade 
passed. Prospectors 
made their discoveries. 
Gasoline brought in by 
airplane or by water cost 
$2.50 per gallon. Other 
oil products brought sim- 
ilar breath-taking prices. 

So the bunkhouse was 
reopened. The toolhouse 








Aviation gasoline and motor oils 

are carried by air freight into 

the northern part of Canada for 

use in mining, prospecting and 
fur trading 
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was found undisturbed during the ten years, all 
tools in their places. The well was uncapped. 
A refinery was built. Gasoline, kerosine, diesel 
fuel and fuel oil were made and offered for sale. 
Gasoline prices were reduced from $2.50 to 90 
pera per gallon, with other products in propor- 
ion. 


With ample supplies of oil, diesel fuel and 
gasoline at hand, transportation was made 
easier and cheaper. Mining operations them- 
selves were made more feasible by lower costs. 
Diesel powered boats appeared on the Mac- 
kenzie, that great river extending a thousand 
miles inland from the Arctic ocean and as 
navigable, in summer, as the Mississippi. 


In the open season the boats are busy carry- 
ing oil and gasoline from the farthest north 
refinery at Fort Norman to various caches up 
and down the Mackenzie, to the mines on Great 
Bear Lake. 


Equally important to Canada is the service 
rendered by the oil industry to its wheat 
farmers in the Prairie provinces of western 
Canada. Here too the shortness of the season 
handicaps operations. When it is time to cut 
wheat it must be cut without delay. When 
threshing time comes the threshing must be 
done. Failure to act in time may result in loss 
or degradation of the crop by early snows, 


HEN threshing begins in Western Canada it 

is always a race against time to complete 
the work before it is interrupted by rain, sleet, 
frost and snow. 


Because of this necessity for speed the oil 
companies have built storage and delivery 
systems capable of taking care of the peak de- 
mand for oil, tractor fuel and gasoline with- 
out delay. Long before the season begins the 
oil companies start building storage to take 
care of the 82,000 tractors. The tank trucks 
are ready to hurry the fuel to the farmer at the 
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A modern Canadian refinery, the Montreal plant of British American Oil Co. This plant has a crude capacity of 12,000 
barrels of crude oil daily and a cracking capacity of 6000 barrels 


proper instant so that he can win his race with 
the weather. 


It is needless to point out that the industry 
has an investment in bulk plants and tank 
trucks in the Prairie provinces far in excess 
of what would be necessary in a normal com- 
munity where demand is spread more or less 
evenly over the year, where the bulk of the 
gallonage is not delivered in two months. 


In the United States there are several times 
as many service stations as there are bulk 
plants. In the Canadian Prairie provinces there 
are 1982 bulk plants owned by oil companies, as 
compared with 450 service stations owned by 
these companies. Other interests such as farm 
co-operatives have 275 bulk plants in the 
provinces. The 2257 bulk plants distribute 
about 40,000,000 gallons of tractor fuel to the 
farm trade yearly. 


In Canada there are 5835 service stations, cf 
which 2556 are owned by the oil companies and 
3279 by dealers. There are, however, 22,259 
cther retail outlets in the Dominion to care for 
the needs of motorists. These include garages, 
car dealers, general stores and the like. All 
retail outlets in Canada are equipped with an 
aggregate of 61,987 gasoline pumps. There are 
44 motor vehicles per retail outlet in Canada, 
194 per service station. 


In the U. S. there are 74 motor vehicles per 
retail gasoline outlet, based on an estimate of 
350,000 outlets, and 152 cars per service station 
based on the 1933 census figure of 170,404 serv- 
ice stations. 


Retail outlets in Canada are served with gas- 
cline and oil by 3636 bulk plants of which 3125 
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are operated by the oil companies and 511 by 
other interests. 


There are 20 large oil companies which do 
business in Canada and 324 local oil companies 
which buy in tank car or cargo lots. 

Most densely populated area in Canada is the 
Province of Ontario which has 542,000 motor 
vehicles, nearly half as many as in the entire 
Dominion. Total Dominion registrations Dec. 
31, 1934, were 1,129,532. In Ontario the oil 
industry is much like that in any one of the 
middle western states which has both an urban 
and farming population. 

Although fortunate in her other mineral re- 
sources Canada has not been able to develop 
an adequate supply of domestic petroleum. The 
Dominion is the best customer of the United 
States in oil as well as in the total of all products 
exported. 

In 1934 Canada imported 1,072,000,009 
imperial gallons of crude and took 796,000,000 
cf these from the United States. All of the 1,- 
782,000 gallons of tops came from the U. S. 
Out of 56,000,000 gallons of fuel oil imported 
49,000,000 gallons came from the U. S. Out 
of 61,600,000 gallons of gasoline imported by 
Canada in 1934, 51,000,000 gallons came from 
the U.S. 

South America is the other large source of 
cil imported into Canada. Columbia sent 150,- 
000,000 imperial gallons of crude to Canada in 
1934; Peru £8,000,000 gallons; Venezuela 
33,500,000 gallons and Trinidad and Tobago 
4,700,000 gallons. Peru sent most of the gaso- 
line and fuel oil to Canada which did not come 
from the U.S. 

Canada has dcveloped a large and efficient 
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refining industry in recent years. There are 
now 42 refineries in the Dominion, with a 
capacity of 159,400 barrels of crude oil daily. 
The refineries employ 4876 persons at an 
average annual wage of $1285. Capital used 
by the industry in refining totals $66,450,496. 

As short a time ago as 1930 there were only 
20 refineries in Canada. These, however, had 
a capacity of 133,350 barrels daily, showing 
that the 22 plants built in the past few years 
have been quite small, averaging less than 1200 
barrels each, 

Canadian refineries are located at strategic 
intervals from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
greatest concentration of capacity being gov- 
erned by low cost transportation by water and 
by intensity of consumption, 


IVE refineries with a total capacity of 61,500 

barrels of crude daily and a cracking capacity 
of 30,000 barrels are located at Montreal, 
Quebec, where crude can be received readily 
by tank steamer from the American Gulf and 
from South America. 

Less favorably situated for receipt of crude 
at low cost the year around, Toronto has three 
refineries with a total crude capacity of 11,250 
barrels daily and a cracking capacity of 6500 
barrels. 

Ontario’s largest refinery is that of Imperial 
Oil Ltd., at Sarnia, which is connected by pipe- 
line with Mid-Continent fields in the U.S. This 
is a 25,000-barrel plant. 

The farthest east plant in Canada is the 11,- 
000-barrel Imperial refinery at Imperoyal, 
Nova Scotia. 

Four refineries with a total capacity of 17,700 
barrels of crude and a cracking capacity of 
5500 barrels are located on the Pacific Coast in 
British Columbia, where crude may be brought 
from California or South America by water. 

The largest number of plants have been built 
in the Prairie provinces of Western Canada, 
where consumption is smallest. These are 
largely the small independent plants built to 
handle locally produced crude or crude brought 
in from the Rocky Mountain fields of the U. S. 


There are 10 refineries in Alberta province 
with an aggregate crude capacity of 14,150 bar- 
rels daily and cracking capacity of 4200 barrels. 
Three refineries operated by British American 
Oil Refineries, Ltd., Imperial, and Maple Leaf 
Petroleum, Ltd., have a combined crude 
capacity of 12,500 barrels daily leaving only 
1650 barrels capacity to the remaining seven 
plants. 

A similar situation exists in Saskatchewan. 
British American has a 4000-barrel plant, Im- 
perial a 7000-barrel plant and the remaining 
eight plants have a combined capacity of 1800 
barrels of crude daily. The three small re- 
fineries in Manitoba have a combined crude 
capacity of 2100 barrels daily. 

New Brunswick has only one refinery, capacity 
100 barrels daily. 

Imperial Oil Ltd., operates seven refineries in 
Canada with a total capacity of 92,150 barrels 
of crude daily. British-American, second largest 
company in Canada has four plants, with a com- 
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bined capacity of 24,500 barrels. McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Co. Ltd., has two refineries, with 
an aggregate capacity of 17,000 barrels daily. 
Royal Dutch Shell interests have two plants, 
with a total capacity of 8500 barrels daily. 

These four companies have a total crude ca- 
pacity of 142,150 barrels daily, or 89.2 per cent 
of the Dominion’s total. 

The growth in the refining industry in Canada, 
has served to reduce the amount of gasoline it 
has been necessary to import into Canada. In 
1931 gasoline imports totaled 116,712,000 im- 
perial gallons. In 1934 this was reduced to 
61,582,000 gallons. 

Canada is a vast storehouse of minerals. It 
is a great producer of gold, silver, nickel, as- 
bestos, radium, but only a small part of the 
Dominion is of suitable geological structure to 
produce oil. Western Ontario has been a pro- 
ducer since before Colonel Drake drilled his 
first well in Pennsylvania but the most suitable 
area for oil accumulation is on the eastern slope 
of the Canadian Rockies, in the province of 
Alberta. 

The first oil well in Ontario was drilled with 
pick and shovel in 185&. The first gusher was 
drilled in at 240 feet in 1862. Ontario reached . 
its peak production of 829,000 barrels for the 
year of 1894 and has been on the down grade 
since then. 


Prospecting has been carried on in Alberta 
for 35 years without extraordinary success ex- 
cept in the Turner Valley where large quantities 
of naphtha are produced with natural gas. 
There are 255,000 square miles in Alberta and 
190,000 square miles of this territory has not 
been condemned as unproductive thus far. At 
least 100,000 square miles is possible oil pro- 
ducing territory. 

Only 50 square miles has been proven as oil 
territory in Alberta and of this 41 square miles 
lies in the Turner Valley field about 40 miles 
from Calgary. 


Prospecting began in Alberta as early as 
1885 with the discovery of gas near Medicine 
Hat. No oil was found until 1898 and no im- 
portant discovery was made until 1914 when 
Calgary Petroleum Products Co. brought in a 
well producing 55 gravity oil from 2780 feet 
in the Turner Valley district. 


Real production was not developed until a 
systematic search, begun in 1919, was rewarded 
in October 1924, when Royalite No. 4 blew in. 
Turner Valley field has produced nearly 8,000,- 
000 barrels of naphtha and at least 1,500,000 
barrels of this has come from Royalite No. 4. 

Thus far 743 wells have been drilled in Al- 
berta. A showing of oil or gas has been found 
in 328 of these wells while 415 were dry. Total 
output of producing wells to Jan. 1, 1935, was 
8,391,202 barrels. 

Oil has been found in Alberta in a triangular 
area of which the base is about 500 miles in 
length extending from Red Coulee to the Peace 
River and the altitude about 225 miles from the 
base line to Wainright. 

Canadian oil reserves are estimated at 10,- 
000,000 barrels. 

Should a scarcity of oil develop throughout 
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the world so that prices rise considerably above 
present levels Canada has a tremendous reserve 
in the Athabasca tar sands of northern Alberta. 
Along the Athabasca river is an area of 10,000 
to 20,000 square miles of tar impregnated sand 
ranging up to 200 feet in thickness and in oil 
richness up to 25 per cent. There is an over- 
burden of from 100 to 1000 feet of shale and 
earth above the tar sands. 


S. C. Ellis, of the Canadian Mines Branch of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, has 
estimated that the tar sands contain 100 billion 
barrels of oil. C. P. Bowie, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, estimated that the area contains 250 
billion barrels or 10 times known world reserves 
of 24.4 billion barrels of oil. 


T IS estimated that 10 to 20 square miles of 

the tar sand area is now mineable and that 
this area contains a billion barrels of oil. A com- 
pany has been organized to mine a concession 
and is planning to begin active work soon. 
Improved methods and higher prices will be 
necessary to permit exploitation of that part 
of the area with a heavy over-burden. Experi- 
mental work fostered by the Canadian govern- 
ment has not yet developed a method of re- 
covering oil from the sands without actual 
mining. 

At present the producing branch of the in- 
dustry in Canada employs 2500 persons at an 
average annual wage of $1546. Capital em- 
ployed in production of oil and gas totals $106,- 
175,924. 

Marketing facilities in Canada have not grown 
quite as rapidly in Canada in recent years as 
in the U. S. In 1930 there were 5503 retail 
service stations in Canada as compared with 
5835 stations at present. There were 3738 





Drums of petroleum products are carried from Imperial Oil's 

Fort Norman refinery to various mining centers on Great 

Bear Lake by barge. Many of the boats towing freight 

barges on the lake and the Mackenzie River are now pou- 
ered by diesel engines 
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Still and condenser box at the world’s farthest north re- 

finery, at Fort Norman, in the Canadian northland, only 100 

miles from the Arctic circle. Gasoline, kerosine and diesel 

fuel from this refinery of Imperial Oil Ltd., have helped 

make year-around mining possible in the Great Bear Lake 
region 


bulk stations in Canada in 1930 and at present 
this has been reduced to 3636. 


As in the U. S., there are a large number of 
retail merchants engaged in service station 
operation, in addition to the great number of 
persons who devote part of their time to selling 
gasoline and oil, such as garage men, general 
merchants and the like. In 1930 there were 
5063 proprieters of retail service stations in 
Canada and 5300 other employes at service sta- 
tions. A total of 10,363 were employed at the 
5503 stations. 


Paid employes at retail service stations in 
Canada received an average annual wage of 
$1187 in 1930. 


N ADDITION to the retail employe, the oil in- 

dustry used 9382 persons in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of gasoline and oil in Canada in 1930. 
These persons were paid an average wage of 
$1523. 

It is not possible to ascertain from convenient 
sources how many persons in Canada draw part 
of their livelihood from the oil industry. Pub- 
lished data shows that more than 27,000 
persons give their full time to the industry and 
are paid more than $36,000,000 yearly. In 
addition there are 22,000-odd retail dealers in 
automotive products and general merchandise 
who sell gasoline and oil and hence draw part 
of their living from the industry. Probably it 
is conservative to estimate that 70,000 persons 
are engaged full or part time in the production, 
refining and marketing of oil in Canada. 


Substantial contributions to the development 
of the oil industry in Canada have been made 
by the oil industry in the U. S. and England. 
Several of the large refiners and distributors 
of the Dominion were backed by foreign capital. 
In recent years Canadian ownership of these 
companies has been growing as the stock has 
been traded on Canadian securities exchanges. 
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%* No subject is more 
widely discussed, more deserving of careful 
thought and decisive action. 


America’s alarming accident rate is a chal- 
lenge to every man and woman in the coun- 
try. To reduce it is a national responsibility. 


No group has been so quick to recognize 
this responsibility or so energetic in acting 
upon it as the automobile manufacturers 
and the oil companies. 


The automobile manufacturers spend mil- 
lions every year to make cars safer. The oil 
companies spend millions in the mainte- 
nance of facilities for keeping them in safo 
condition. Both have been tireless in their 
efforts to promote safety, relentless in school- 
ing their men to the importance of safety, 
alert to every means of promoting safety in 
their contacts with motorists. 


Because these efforts constitute an im- 
portant public service, The Chek-Chart Cor- 
poration is happy to dedicate this and the 
following three pages to the achievements 
of automobile and oil companies in the 
cause of SAFETY. 
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@ Like all great industries, the auto- 
motive industry is dedicated to public 
service, and subject to public com- 
mand. 


@ In America, the demand is for effi- 
cient and still more efficient transpor- 
tation. The cry has ever been to 
bring distant parts of a vast country 
closer together — to speed travel — to 
expedite the movement of products 
and produce. 


The wisdom and economic sound- 
ness of such a policy is demonstrated 
by the fact that the progress of Amer- 
ica has, from its earliest days, par- 
alleled the development of its trans- 
portation, 


@ In the face of public demand, the 
automobile makers are powerless to 
hold back advances in automotive de- 
sign. They are powerless also to con- 
trol the driver—nor can they elimi- 
nate those lapses in vigilance, com- 
mon to all human beings, wl:ich are 
the chief causes of motor accidents, 


@ But they have kept constantly in 
mind that increased power and speed 
call for increased safety in design and 
greater care on the part of the driver, 
They have spared neither effort nor 
expense in promoting safety through 
their far flung sales and service or- 
ganizations and they have matched 
every increase in power with q cerre- 


sponding increase in safety, so that 


the models of today, with all their 
speed, are actually safer than those 
of a few years ago. 


@ Four-wheel brakes . . . safety glass 
« ». improved steering mechanism... 


better tires ... stronger parts... all 
these, developed at a cost of millions, 
help to reduce driver fatigue and 
give the present-day car a degree of 
safety unthought of a few years ago. 


@ But it is not enough that a car be 
built safe. It must also be maintained 
in safe condition—and no one realizes 
this better than the car manufacturer. 


@ That explains why the automotive 
engineer attaches so much import- 
ance to lubrication.. On the proving 
ground and in the laboratory fortunes 
are spent each year in determining 
the one best type of lubricant for 
every moving part —in planning the 
proper type and location of each lu- 
brication fitting—and in devising 
specific instructions by which the in- 
built safety of the car may be pro- 
tected and preserved. 


@ To utilize these facilities and to 
carry out such instructions is the re- 
sponsibility of the car owner — a re- 
sponsibility of such grave importance 
that it could not be safely entrusted 
to the public were it not for the highly 
erganized, efficient and painstaking 
service of the nations oil companies. 


@ The lubrication of the old-time car 
was a simple matter. Its principal re- 
quirements were: (1) a bucket of 
grease; (2) the patience to fill and 
turn numerous grease cups, and (3) 
the willingness to become grime-cov- 
ered and grease-stained. 


@ A far different problem exists to- 
day. The modem car is a highly de- 
veloped masterpiece of engineering. 
Its lubrication is a service calling for 








OF AMERICA’S AUTOMOBILE MAKERS, OIL 
COMPANIES, LUBRICANT COMPOUNDERS 
AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


a high sense of responsibility, special- 
ized knowledge, modern equipment 
and the cooperation of companies in 
many fields. 


@ The equipment manufacturer con- 
tributes to safety by providing hoists 
and lifts which make lubrication fit- 
tings more accessible, and equipment 
by which the proper lubricant may be 
applied to each part with the correct 
degree of pressure. 


@ The oil refiner and compounder 
contributes to safety by spending vast 
sums each year in developing special- 


ized lubricants embodying the EXTRA. 


degree of protection that means an 
EXTRA measure of safety. 


@ The oil marketing companies con- 
tribute to safety by providing safe 
lubricants and safe lubricating equip- 
ment for an economical and uni- 
versally available lubrication service. 
With a full sense of their responsibil- 
ity, they have invested millions in effi- 
cient lubrication facilities — and mil- 
lions more in educating their men to 
the most rigid standards of service, 


@ Through house organs, dealer 
meetings and carefully planned safety 
programs, each service man is made 
to speak, think and act in terms of 
safety — trained to regard every de- 
tail of the car maker’s lubrication in- 
structions as a Law which must be 
followed before the car is returned to 
its owner. 


@ The Chek-Chart Corporation is 
proud to cooperate with these com- 
panies by providing and maintaining 


a service which, in 125,000 stations, 
places at the finger-tips of the service 
man the complete, factory-approved 
lubrication instructions for all cars in 
general use. 


@ CHEK-CHART guides the service 
man through every step of the lubri- 
cation job ... enables him to follow 
a carefully planned routine which 
eliminates the danger of missing im- 
portant points . .. indicates every 
lubrication point and tells exactly 
what grade and type of lubricant it 
requires. It contributes to safety in 
two ways: (1) by assuring the proper 
lubrication of every part, it reduces 
the danger of failure at critical mo- 
ments — a major cause of accidents; 
and (2) by making the car easier to 
drive and more comfortable to ride 
in, it lessens driver fatigue, another 
major cause of accidents. 


@ However alarming our national 
accident rate may be, and however 
much it calls for decisive action, it is 
reasonable to believe that thousands 
of additional lives would be sacrificed 
each year were it not for the safety 
service rendered day in and day out 
by the oil companies of America to 
motorists everywhere. 


THE CHEK-CHART 
CORPORATION 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


In Canada—Chek-Chart Corporation Ltd., 
283 King St., East, Toronto 
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The companies whose trademarks 
are shown on this page (almost a 
complete roster of the country’s ma- 
jor oil companies) recognize the im- 
portant relationship between safety 
and lubrication. 





To preserve the safety built into the 
present-day automobile, they have 
developed a line of specialized lu- 
bricants designed to afford maxi- 
mum protection to vital parts. 


And so that these lubricants may 
be properly applied, they have 
made available to their stations 
modern lubricating equipment, spe- 
cialized lubrication knowledge and 


American Oil Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Associated Oil Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Atlantic Refining Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barnsdall Refining Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Oil City, Pa. 


Colonial Beacon Oil Company. Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y.. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod. Union Oil Co. of California. 


New York, N. Y. 
Continental Oil Company, 

Ponca City, Okla. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
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Shell Oil Company, 

San Francisco, Calif 

Signal Oil Company, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Inc., Akron, Ohio 
Hickok Oil Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Texas 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
Dallas, Texas 
The Ohio Oil Co., 
Findlay, Ohio 
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New York, N 
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San Francisco, 
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Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville. Okla. 

Pocahontas Oil Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Pure Oil Company, 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Standard Oil Co. | 
Standard Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


specially prepared editions of CHEK- 
CHART. 


Only when a car is properly lubri- 
cated, is it a safe car to drive. Only 
when every detail of the car maker's 
recommendations is followed out, 
can it be said to be properly lu- 
bricated. 


In thousands of stations operated 
by the companies listed below, as 
well as in thousands of independ- 
ently operated stations—in more 
than 125,000 stations throughout the 
United States and Canada — CHEK- 
CHART is a symbol of safe lubri- 


cation service. 


Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska), 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
New York, N. Y. 

Standard Oil Co. of Pa., 
Philadlephia, Pa. 

Standard Stations, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The Texas Co., New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Utah Oil Refining Co., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wadhams Oil Company, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., 
oronto, Ont., Canada 

of California, | McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., 

Calif. Montreal, Que., Canada 

of Kentucky, Shell Oil Co. of B. C., Ltd., 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


(Indiana), 
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6,029,000 Consumers, in 34: States, 


Receive Benefits of Natural Gas 


AD they bought coal and not gas, the 5,545,- 
H 000 domestic consumers of natural gas in 
this country would have required 10,790,- 
000 tons in 1935. They used 302,120,000,000 
cubic feet in heating their homes and cooking 
the five billion meals which this army of U. S. 
citizens ate. The grade of coal used for com- 
parative purposes was average bituminous, 14,- 
000 b.t.u. to the pound. 

Those are a lot of feet of gas and a lot of 
meals. The conversion into coal equivalent has 
not given effect to the fact that coal is about 
50 per cent efficient and natural gas is rated at 
65 per cent efficiency. Chief reason for the dif- 
ference in efficiency is the fact that coal requires 
greater flue area to provide the draft necessary 
to support combustion and more of the heat es- 
capes without doing useful work than is the case 
with gas. 

The business of producing, transporting and 
distributing natural gas is a growing one. Its 


total number of customers in the U. S. at the 
close of 1935, was 6,029,000, according to the 
count made by the American Gas Association. 
This included commercial and industrial users, 
as well as domestic. The gain in number from 
the end of 1934 was 3.1 per cent. 


The increase in volume sold was even more 
impressive. Total natural gas marketed in 1935 
was 1,049,600,000,000 cubie feet. This trillion- 
odd cubic feet was 9.3 per cent more than was 
sold in 1934. The total retail price received by 
gas companies was $353,335,000 and this was 
7.8 per cent more than was paid for gas by 
consumers in 1934. 

Gas companies and appliance dealers reported 
sales of 1,100,000 gas ranges in 1935, a gain of 
250,000 over 1934. Part of this volume repre- 
sented replacements of old stoves, as it was re- 
ported that the sales of kitchen ranges with 
oven controls showed healthy increase over the 


NI Natural Gas Lines of the United States 
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previous year’s business. Extensions of service 
to towns theretofore not supplied with natural 
gas played some part in the growth in consump- 
tion. 

At the close of 1934 there were 52,300 persons 
engaged in pro:lucing, transporting and dis- 
tributing natura! gas in this country. More than 
4,000,000 acres of land in the U. S. have been 
proved to be productive of gas, exclusive of that 
territory which yields both gas and oil. 

There is no sharp line of separation between 
petroleum and natural gas since each is a mix- 
ture of related chemical compounds, some of 
which are liquid at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures and some of which are in vapor or 
gaseous form under these conditions. All crude 
petroleum holds in solution some natural gas 
and a great part of the natural gas produced 
contains some compounds which are found in 
greater quantity in crude oil and which, when 
separated from the truly permanent gases, will 
be liquids. 

Much of the natural gas produced and con- 
sumed is produced incidentally to the production 
of oil. There is never any certainty that a well 
being drilled will be classed, when completed, 
as a gas well or an oil well. But, the greater 
part of the gas marketed comes from wells which 
produce only gas. 

Figures are available for 1935 only on the 
natural gas used by domestic, commercial and 
industrial consumers. Other sources of use are 
plants producing carbon black and boilers used 
in drilling and operating wells. In 1934 the total 
gas used for all purposes was 1,770,721,000,000 
cubic feet—trillions again. 

Heat and power are not the only benefits 
which come from gas. Motor fuel is an important 
product derived from it. Nearly all the huge 
volume of gas used in 1934 was processed and 
it yielded a total of 1,521,100,000 gallons of 
natural gasoline, liquid hydrocarbons extracted 
from the gas by compression or by forcing the 
gas through a medium which will absorb the 











liquid. The natural gasoline is much in demand 
~4 blending with gasoline produced from crude 
oil. 

Even if the gasoline were not a valuable 
product in itself, it would have to be removed 
from the gas before the latter could be trans- 
ported and sold. Under the pressure at which 
gas pipelines are operated, the liquid would con- 
dense in the lines and cause operating diffi- 
culties, interrupting service and _ creating 
hazards. No consumer would want to use gas 
for domestic purposes if the gasoline were left 
in as a smoky flame would result. Most of this 
natural gasoline was blended with refinery 
gasoline to produce a more volatile motor fuel. 

The gas used in 1934 was transported to 
markets in 34 of the 48 states through 78,650 
miles of transmission pipelines and was dis- 
tributed to the consumers through 90,450 miles 
of distribution lines. Considerable natural gas 
was mixed with artificial gas to increase the 
heating value of the latter and to relieve peak 
load conditions. Of the total of 7,566,000 users 
—all classes—2,147,000 used natural gas as a 
supplement to their normal supply of the manu- 
factured variety. 


Taking the country as a whole, the domestic 
and commercial consumers, the latter being 
stores, garages, apartment houses and so on 
but non-manufacturing plants, paid an average 
of 68.6 cents per thousand cubic feet in 1934 for 
natural gas. Total average cost to consumers 
of all classes was 22.3 cents. Industrial users 
use huge quantities in manufacturing operations 
and the cost of service to any one of them is 
little more than the expense of serving a 
domestic or commercial consumer, hence indus- 
trial users are given rates which reflect such 
factors, 

Prices paid to the producers of natural gas 
vary widely over the country. The influences 
upon price at the well are the distance from 
market and the abundance of supply. In 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and New York, where 
fields are adjacent to 
markets which take all 
the gas that can be 
produced, the produc- 
ers’ price in 1934 was 
above 20 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 
Texas had the lowest 
average prices at the 
well, 2.2 cents. Huge 
quantities consumed 
by carbon black plants 
materially reduced the 
average for the state. 


ee Ai sirteen-inch natural 
gas trunk line in south- 
ern California 
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PRODUCERS — REFINERS —-MARKETERS 


A Middle Western 
Independent Company 
Tells Its Story 





Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
in November, 1935, observed its 22nd 
anniversary. The products of its 
refinery found widespread distribution 
from the time it started operating in 
1913. But it was not until 1927 that 
the company embarked upon a pro- 
gram of general branded merchandis- 
ing. In the eight years since that 
beginning, distribution for its branded 
products-including D-X and D-X 
Ethyl Lubricating Motor Fuels, 
Diamond 760 Motor Oil and Diamond 
Greases—has expanded to the point 
where they are sold through more 
than 6,000 outlets in the central United 
States, and, as well, in many foreign 
markets. The map shows the domestic 
area in which the company’s branded 
products are distributed, headquarters 
being in Tulsa, with division offices 
in Chicago, Omaha, Terre Haute, Tulsa 
and Waterloo, these offices serving the 
territories indicated. Distribution in 
Michigan and Colorado is handled 
from St. Joseph and Denver, respec- 
tively. 











See following pages 
for facts and figures 
about this company 
and its place in the 
general oil industry. 
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This Independent Company Believes 


in INDEPENDENCE for the Oil Industry 


It is our belief that the oil industry has proved —and 
continues to prove — that, not only is it entirely capable 
of governing itself, but that it should be permitted to 
do so in the interest of both itself and the public which 


activities, because we feel that this factual information 
indicates that this company has served both its cus- 
tomers and its stockholders well by virtue of good 


it serves. 


This Company's Objective 


It has been—and continues to be-—the objective of 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation to operate 
in such a manner that it will at all times be deserv- 
ing of the patronage of the public which it serves. 
As a corporation, its first obligation is to return to 
its owners—its 15,841 stockholders—a profit on their 
investment, and it can do this only by maintaining 
and enlarging its circle of pleased customers 


A Progressive Policy 


To this end, the company has maintained a pro- 
gressive policy, keeping abreast of advancing 
methods of operation in all departments. Yet, it 
has guarded against wastefulness by avoiding costly 
experimentation It has contributed to scientific 
progress and has been quick to adopt new, proven 
methods and processes in all departments 


Selective Crude Production 


In the production branch of the business, this com- 
pany has been primarily interested in developing 
sources of high gravity, paraffin base crude oils for 
processing in its own refinery. It has been instru- 
mental in opening many new fields. In recent 
months it has been actively engaged in enlarging 
its crude supply through the developing of new 
production in an area where the crude has been 
found to be of exceptionally good quality. The 
crude oil from this field, as from others throughout 
the Mid-Continent area, is brought to the refinery 
through the. company's own pipe-line system. 


, The Home of 
DIAMOND PRODUCTS 
Refine Uy of 
MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


TULSA OKLA 








In substantiation of our belief we cite 
these pages some facts about our organization and 


management, good products, and good personnel. As 
on such, we believe it reasonably typifies the majority of 
its integrated oil companies, the backbone of the industry. 


Capital and surplus of the company as of September, 1935, was $56,732,306.30. 
The capital of the company consists of 1,843,872 shares of common stock of 
$10.00 par value. 


The company has no financial obligations whatever except its current accounts 
payable. There is no bonded indebtedness and no outstanding preferred stock. 


Ownership of the company is vested in 15,841 common stockholders, represent- 
ing virtually every state in the Union, with an average holding of 116 shares 
each. 


Just as the company is independenily controlled, it is independent in its opera- 
tions, producing a majority of its crude oil and owning 1400 miles of crude oil 
gathering pipe lines centering in its own refinery; 2200 tank cars; interest in a 
gasoline pipe line; 280 bulk distributing stations; 714 service stations; tank trucks 
and other distributing equipment. 


Six of the nine executive officers of the company are either natives of the 
Middle West or Southwest, or long-time residents of this area. The youngest, 
in term of service, of the executive officers, has been with the company 10 years. 
Four of the executives are members of the directorate. 


The company’s refinery at Tulsa has grown, since 1913, from a small plant of 
2000 barrels daily crude capacity, to a complete, modern refinery, covering 


800 acres, with a daily crude capacity of 40,000 barrels, and manufacturing a 
full line of petroleum products. 


The annual payroll of the company approximates $3,000,000. All employees, 
after 6 months employment, benefit by group insurance carried by the company. 


Sixty-one per cent of the employees own homes; 85°/, are married; 89°/, own 
automobiles. 
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Manufacturing Leadership 


The modern refinery pictured on the opposite page 
has from time to time brought out new products, 
through the development of new and improved 
processes by its technological department, that have 
contributed immeasurably to the company’s success 
in marketing. Among these are Diamond 760 Motor 
Oil—the pioneer heat resisting lubricant-and D-X 
Lubricating Motor Fuel. The latter product has, 
since its introduction early in 1933, been largely 
responsible for a 48% increase in the company’s 
volume of sales of branded motor fuel. 





Modern Marketing Methods 


Typical of this company’s policy of maintaining a 
place in the front rank of oil marketers is the con- 
struction of numerous service stations of the type 
pictured aboye. This station is of steel and por- 
celain construction, modern in design, with a spa- 
cious display window for showing tires, specialties 
and accessories. In keeping with station design and 
equipment is a never-ceasing effort to provide 
well-rounded service through careful selection and 
constant instruction of service station personnel 


Mid-Continent in Tulsa 


In its home community—Tulsa, the ‘’Oil Capital of 
the World’’—Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
is the only oil company with both its general offices 
and entire refinery investment in the community. It 
is the largest taxpayer in the county and one of the 
largest in the state of Oklahoma. It employs 2,000 
Tulsa people, who, with their families, constitute a 
buying group which, in this community of 140,000 
population, constitute an appreciable stabilizing 
influence on the city’s social and commercial pros- 
perity. 
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Throughout the depression the company has ‘‘done its part’’ wiih respect to 
employment. NRA hours continue to prevail. 


Average salaries and wages 
approximate the pre-depression level. 


Of the 1060 men currently employed in the refinery, 549 have beon employed 
by this company 10 years or more. 


Six have been with the company more 
than 22 years. 


The company’s purchases of materials and supplies rose from $2,602,832.60 in 
1931 to more than $4,000,000 in 1935, and purchases in similar amount are 
anticipated for 1936. Other large expenditures are made for drilling operations, 
contract labor, general advertising and sales promotion. 


For the 12-months period ended September 30, 1935, this company paid texes 
totalling $6,788,788, including taxes collected for and turned over to the federal 
government and respective state governments. In addition to the numerous cor- 
poration, excise, sales, chain store, tank car, automobile license, truck mileage 
and license and other taxes, the company pays ad valorem taxes in 425 counties 


in 13 states, all of which contributes to the support of state and county govern- 
ments. 


The company plans expansion programs for 1936 in the refining, pipe line and 
marketing departments, which will give employment to hundreds of people not 
currently on the payroll. 


Mid-Continent is one of the large manufacturers of lubricating oils. In addition 


to its branded oils, a large volume of other lubricating oils is distributed in both 
the domestic and foreign markets. 


Insofar as this company is concerned, the independent jobber occupies a mo: 
important place in the gasoline and oil distributing scheme. Fifty-two per cent 


of the volume of its branded products are marketed through independent job- 
bing channels. 


There are more than 350 distributors for Diamond products operating in 18 


states and with an average investment in their own businesses of approximately 
$50,000.00 each. 


These 350 independent jobbers distribute Diamond products through 313 bulk 
stations and 3,183 retail outlets—their service stations and independent dealers. 


Mid-Continent owns and operates 280 bulk stations in 11 states, but it operates 
only 23 of 714 service stations which if owns in the same area, 691 stations being 
leased to private operators. The company’s bulk stations, in addition to serving 


the 23 company-operated stations and 691 leased stations, also serve 2,938 inde- 
pendent dealers. 


Actually, of the 6,121 retail outlets for Diamond products, only 23 or less than 
4/10 of one per cent are operated by Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation. 


More than 99.6°/, of the stations retailing its products are in the hands of 
independent jobbers and dealers. 


f 


More than 60,000 persons—including Mid-Continent employees, jobbers, dealers 


and their families—currently derive their livelihood from the operations of 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation. 


These 60,000 people reside in more than 3,000 separate communifies to whose 
social and economic life Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation contributes 
materially through its widespread investment, payroll and tax payments, in 
addition to the money placed in local circulation from profits made by jobbers 
and dealers on the sale of the company’s products. 
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PATROLAOM CORPORATION 


General Offices and Refinery: Tulsa, Oklahoma 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO — OMAHA — TERRE HAUTE — TULSA — WATERLOO 
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HOLDING COMPANIES 


Make for 


Oil Industry Efficiency 


By JOHN D. CLARK* 


MONG the new policies of the federal ad- 
ministration none has created more bitter 
opposition than the campaign against hold- 

ing companies in the public utility field. It has 
been interesting to observe that however vig- 
orous that controversy became, no attention was 
paid to the corporate organization of the oil in- 
dustry. 

This is somewhat surprising in view of the 
fact that it was the oil business which years ago 
first attracted critical public attention and hos- 
tile official action on account of the use of this 
device to expand control over a large sector of an 
industry. 

This lack of public interest in the method of 
organization of the oil companies has not been 
due to any lack of striking examples of the use of 
holding companies therein. In the Moody 
manual for 1934 there appears a “partial list of 
subsidiaries and affiliated companies’ of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, which includes 
70 corporations. Many of the other large units 
in the petroleum industry make a very respect- 
able showing in this respect. And of course 
there are many important manufacturing com- 
panies in other industries which control nu- 
merous subsidiary corporations. 

Official and public complacency about these 
groups is a tacit admission that the holding com- 
pany-subsidiary corporation type of industrial 
organization is not inherently dangerous to the 
public welfare. Only if the purpose of such a 
system or the use to which it is put threatens the 
public interest is there any occasion for criticism. 

On the other hand, the wide spread of the 
practice shows that business managers are of the 
opinion that efficient operation of business is 
furthered by the creation of subsidiary corpora- 
tions; it may be going too far to assert that such 
general practice offers proof that efficiency is 
actually attained. 

There are many circumstances which may ac- 
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count for the existence of separate corporations 
within a single business enterprise. The more 
important reasons for this method of organiza- 
tion are the following: 


1. To acquire control of a business unit with 
minimum capital investment. 

2. To etfect a merger of existing corporations. 
o. To secure operating or accounting efficiency 
in an enterprise including many types of busi- 
ness. 

4. To facilitate operations in a local territory 
with special laws or legal conditions. 

The oil industry affords plenty of examples of 
each of these purposes behind the creation or 
the acquiring control of subsidiaries. 

The technique of the first plan, the acquiring 
control of a business without investing much 
capital therein, is very simple but very young. 
It was near the beginning of the century when 
corporations were first permitted to own stock 
in other corporations and it was some years later 
before some of the states began to “liberalize” 
their corporation laws so that almost any kind 
of stock manipulation became lawful. Until that 
occurred this particular type of business man- 
euvering was possible only to the extent that 
preterred stock and bonds could be sold. 

It was not until the legislatures and the courts 
relaxed the early and more stringent rules and 
acquiesced in the creation of non-voting common 
stock and voting trusts that full use of this 
scheme was made. The capital structure could 
then be split up into (a) a small amount of com- 
mon stock with the customary power to vote for 
directors; (b) a large amount of common stock 
identical with the first class in its claim upon 
assets and earnings, and therefore possessing 
the speculative opportunities which the old kind 
of preferred stock did not possess, but with no 
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power to vote; (c) preferred stock, of familiar 
character; and (d) bonds or debentures. 

A corporation wishing to acquire control, at 
small expense, of a business enterprise would, 
in this manner, organize a new, or reorganize 
an existing corporation to hold the property or 
to operate the business. The public, including 
the original owners and creditors, would be in- 
vited to acquire all of the corporate issues ex- 
cepting the voting stock and, if it responded, it 
would furnish substantially all of the necessary 
‘apital. The corporation promoting the deal 
would invest only the limited amount necessary 
to give it the ownership of the voting stock, 
through which it would completely control the 
new company. 

The possibilities of attenuating the capital in- 
vestment necessary to control a business by this 
form of organization were enlarged by use of 
the voting trust device. All of the voting stock, 
usually upon organization of the corporation and 
before any stock was actually distributed, would 
be placed in a voting trust, the trustees of which 
were nominees of the controlling corporation and 
were responsive to its desires, although it owned 
only a small interest itself. 

The business statesmen who developed this 
plan moved very cautiously at first, as the courts 
showed considerable reluctance to validate this 
device. The trusts were for short terms and 
were created only where some plausible reasons 
could be advanced for an effort to insure con- 
tinuity of management during some apparent 
emergency. Once having gained the approval 
of the courts, the promoters of these organiza- 
tions gave full play to their ambitions and set 
up voting trusts for very long terms whereby the 
control of corporate operations would be lodged 
in a holding company which had almost no in- 
vestment therein. 


Although frequently used in the petroleum 
industry, this device never acquired much prom- 
inence. A strange internal pressure usually 
drove the holding company to enlarge its in 
vestment and to abandon whatever plan it may 
originally have formed for maintaining control 
without investment. It would buy out the other 
interests until it owned enough of the stock of 
the subsidiary to give it a substantial share in 
such earnings as might be developed under its 
management, 


But in other industries the new freedom of 
corporate organization was grossly abused un- 
til, as so often happens, the business men who 
exploited this opportunity forced the public to 
take action against them and to limit their free- 
dom. Inasmuch as each state has full power to 
make its own corporation laws and many of 
them were but little interested beyond the fees 
they received, it was not practicable to secure 
nation-wide legislation abolishing the special 
classes of corporate securities. But public senti- 
ment was so strong that the New York Stock 
Exchange refused to admit to listing any com 
mon stock which did not have voting power and 
bankers frowned upon corporate _ flotations 
where there were non-voting common stock or 
voting trusts in which control was separated 
from investment. 
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Although these two special devices have fallen 
into disrepute, there still remains the oppor- 
tunity to secure an effective control of a corpo- 
ration by acquiring a minority of the common 
stock, and where the stock is widely scattered, 
a very small minority is adequate for that pur- 
pose. This situation is quite frequent in the pub- 
lic utility field and is one of the principal points 
of attack behind the holding company measure 
passed by Congress last summer. Many such 
cases may be found in the petroleum industry 
also, but there, as has been pointed out. there 
is a general tendency for the holding company 
to enlarge its ownership and finally to acquire 
all of the stock. 


MPYHE second purpose for using the holding com- 

pany plan has been to bring existing corpora- 
tions under a single control. Where the owner- 
ship of these corporations is not concentrated 
it is seldom that all of the stock can be pur- 
chased. This, under the laws of most states, 
makes it impossible or imprudent to do other- 
wise than to continue the existence of the orig- 
inal corporations. Where the plan is to bring 
under a single control several existing com- 
panies the usual method is to organize a new 
corporation, the stock of which will be ex- 
changed for the stock of the original compa- 
nies in so far as the owners are willing to make 
the exchange. Thereupon there appears the 
holding company-subsidiary corporation form of 
organization. 

Inasmuch as the several corporations — in- 
volved in such a program are engaged in the 
same kind of business, the result is to eliminate 
the competition theretofore existing between 
them. It is from this point of view that the pub- 
lic interest in this type of organization has 
arisen, and many proceedings under the _ fed- 
eral anti-trust laws have been directed against 
such mergers. These combinations have been as 
numerous in the oil industry as in any business 
field. It was the dominant combination in the 
oil industry which was selected for the first at 
tack when President Theodore Roosevelt began 
his ‘‘trust-busting’’ campaign. 

The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission still eye suspiciously merg- 
ers in the oil industry and the government as- 
sailed the merger of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York and the Vacuum Oil Co. Following 
the decision of the federal courts to the effect 
that the merger would not substantially limit 
competitive forces within the oil business the 
government became reconciled enough to offer 
no objection to the later merger of the Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corp. and the Prairie Oil and 
Gas Co. 

The situation today, then, is that such merg- 
ers must pass the test of the anti-trust laws but 
these will be liberally construed. The scarcity 
of mergers in the past few years under the 
liberal rule now prevailing may offer additional 
proof that the real purpose of most industrial 
mergers has not been to attain efficiency but 
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to secure the speculative profits which, in an 
active stock market, will tlow from the financial 
aspects of such a merger. 

The two remaining reasons for the existence 
of subsidiary corporations have no color of 
financial chicanery or exploitation of stock- 
helders. We now deal with situations which lead 
to the creation by an existing corporation of new 
companies to handle a part of its business and 
not with programs for securing control of other 
corporations. 

The first occasion for establishing a separate 
corporation to carry on a part of the business of 
a large industrial enterprise is to secure op- 
erating or accounting officiency. Many business 
managers believe that this is best accomplished 
by setting up separate corporate entities where 
many distinct types of business are involved. A 
very good example of this practice is disclosed 
in the list of subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. Some of these separate cor- 
porations are petroleum refineries, some are 
marketers, some are public utility gas compa- 
nies, some are pipe line transporters, and others 
are engaged in marine transportation and in the 
manufacturing of supplies required by various 
branches of the oil industry. 


T IS obvious that the actual management of 

so many different lines of business requires a 
breadth of skill and experience, plus an oppor- 
tunity for learning the details of current prob- 
lems, which no individual could hope to possess. 
Intelligent direction requires, therefore, the dif- 
ferentiation of the management and account- 
ing functions for each distinct type of business 
operation. 

It is conceivable that this could be accom- 
plished by departmental organization within a 
single corporation but the corporate device is 
so perfectly adapted to this purpose and under 
our liberal corporation laws has, of itself, cre- 
ated so few additional burdens and new prob- 
lems that it is quite natural that it is resorted 
to as the most convenient way to split up these 
management and accounting problems, 

In this connection it may be assumed that 


this use of the subsidiary corporation is. pe- 
culiarly appropriate to a program of decen- 


tralized control and that its use indicates the 
adoption of such a policy. This is not correct. 
All of the larger business enterprises use the 
subsidiary corporation device but their policies 
with respect to centralized control of all cor- 
porate affairs cover the full range between the 
two extremes. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey reshuffled 
its organization in 1927 and became a simple 
holding company ostensibly in order to place 
management responsibility upon the officers of 
the numerous subsidiaries who should actually 
make their decisions about operations subject 
only to a remote and deferred criticism by the 
final authority. At the other extreme is found 
one of the largest organizations in the petrole- 
um industry which also has numerous subsidi- 
aries but which denies even the tiniest authori- 
ty to officers of those companies. 

Not only is the use of the subsidiary corpora- 
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tion plan not an assurance that independent 
authority is given to local officers but it is not 
essential if it is desired to give very complets 
authority to them to erect their business into 
a separate corporation. This can be done just 
as well by a deliberate program of creating de- 
partments with full authority. Whether the 
policy is to be one of centralization of authori- 
ty or of localizing management responsibility 
will depend upon the judgment of the final au- 
thority, the management of the central corpo- 
ration. Perhaps the word “judgment” is not 
justified, and we should say ‘“bias’’. The pref- 
erence of this writer is for decentralized pol- 
icies, but his observation of both types of op- 
eration has not afforded any proof that the one 
policy is actually any better than the other as 
measured by results upon net income, 


The final important reason for creating sub- 
sidiary corporations is to facilitate operations 
in local territories where special laws prevail. 
The familiar example is in the case of foreign 
operations. The managers of those enterprises 
which enter the foreign field are a unit in 
adopting the policy of creating separate corpo- 
rations under the laws of the respective coun 
tries in which they do business. The advantage 
of this is so obvious that it requires no discus- 
sion. 

A somewhat similar problem has led to the 
separate incorporation of that part of a busi- 
ness enterprise which is subjected to public 
utility control. Indeed this situation is one in 
which both the public and the corporation join 
in requiring a separate corporate entity for the 
public utility operations in order, from the 
standpoint of the public, to facilitate the regu 
latory process, and from the standpoint of 
the corporation to avoid public supervision of 
its general business affairs. 

This survey of the circumstances under which 
oil company subsidiaries have been created in- 
dicates that there is little occasion for public 
mistrust of the effect thereof. There is, there- 
fore, no occasion for legislation to eliminate or 
seriously impede the practice. 


On the other hand it will be observed that 
the only situations which actually require the 
continuance of subsidiary corporations are 
those which have to do with the maneuvers of 
ownership or the merging of existing enter 
prises. inasmuch as neither of these situations 
is very closely connected with considerations of 
efficiency, the serious limitation of efforts of 
this kind by prohibiting holding companies 
would have little harmful effect upon our in- 
dustrial health. 


In the last two classes of cases above dis- 
cussed the purpose of the subsidiary corpora- 
tion is to further managerial efficiency, but 
here we find that the same ends can be fairly 
well attained by departmental organization 
within the single corporation. If, therefore, pub- 
lic hostility to holding companies should, by 
reason of the misuse of the device in other in- 
dustries, become so great as to lead to laws 
prohibiting them, the petroleum industry could 
easily find a way to meet its operating prob- 
lems in a new fashion. 
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r HIS chart showing the relationship of the 
P companies in the Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 

ana) group was published in 1933 in the so- 
called Splawn report, the report on pipelines 
made to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
pursuant to a resolution adopted by the House in 
1932. 


The Indiana Standard chart was selected to 
reproduce in connection with the accompanying 
article only because this company has compara- 
tively few subsidiaries and yet is typical of a 
large oil company operating in all branches of 
the industry. 


The chart does not entirely illustrate this com- 
pany’s corporate setup today, since the assets of 
the Midwest Refining Co., shown here as a direct 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), were 
taken over later in 1932 by Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co. and the parent company. 


The data given below relative to the time of 
organization of the parent company and its vari- 
ous subsidiaries and the nature and geographical 
scope of their operations shows how difficult it 
would be to direct the activities of the group 
from one central management. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) was incorporated 
in Indiana in 1889, and reorganized in 1931, its 
charter providing that it ‘‘may engage in produc- 
ing, manufacturing, transporting, dealing in and 
marketing petroleum and all its products and in 
any other business which may be carried on in 
connection therewith, and in owning, holding, 
leasing, exploiting and operating real estate, 
and oil, gas and mineral properties and conces- 
sions, and in owning, holding and selling capi- 
tal stock of other corporations.’ Up until about 
15 years ago the company confined its opera- 
tions largely to refining and marketing in 13 
states in the middle west. 

Stanolind Pipe Line Co. was originally incor- 
porated in 1916 as the Sinclair-Cudahy Pipe Line 
Co. Its name was changed to Sinclair Pipe Line 
Co. in 1920. The Standard of Indiana acquired 
a 50 per cent interest in this pipe line company in 
1921 and the remaining 50 per cent interest in 
1930, when the name was changed. The com- 
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pany operates 7334 miles of trunk and gathering 
lines, extending in general from Ranger, Texas, 
to the refinery at Whiting, Ind., near Chicago. 
A trunk line from the Mid-Continent to Houston 
is leased to the Pan American Pipe Line Co. A 
trunk line extends from near Casper, Wyo., to 
the main trunk line at Freeman, Mo., which has 
not been in use for some time. 

Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. is 
a holding company holding stock of companies 
engaged in pipeline transportation, refining and 
marketing, the first interest in which was ac- 
quired by the Standard of Indiana in 1925. Its 
foreign properties and ocean tankers were sold in 
1932 to Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and its 
domestic properties were retained to extend the 
scope of the Indiana Standard’s marketing op- 
erations in general to New England, the Atlan- 
tic states and the south. Pan American Refin- 
ing Corp. operates refineries to serve its mar- 
keting properties. 

Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. Some 
years ago the Indiana Standard interests ac- 
quired a half interest in the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., a large purchaser and storer of 
crude oil in the Mid-Continent fields. In 1930 
the remaining 50 per cent interest was acquired 
from the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. and the 
name of the purchasing agency changed to 
Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. This com- 
pany now supplies the parent Indiana Standard 
company and its subsidiaries with their crude 
oil requirements. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. was incorporated in 
1930, in Delaware, to engage in producing opera- 
tions principally. 

Midwest Refining Co. was incorporated in 
1914 and engaged in producing and refining and 
pipeline operations in the Rocky Mountain 
states. All but 0.04 of its stock some years 
later was purchased by the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) and it was operated as a direct sub- 
sidiary of the parent company until late 1932, 
when its assets were taken over by the parent 
company and the Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

Superla Laboratories was organized in 1927 to 
develop and market specialty petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

















Gamblers Lost Their Shirts When “Benson's Folly” Worked. Odds of 50 to 1 were quoted that 
Tide Water's pipe-line would fail... but it didn’t! 


The Biography of a Pioneer Oil Company 


N NOVEMBER, 1878, when the original Tide 
Watcr Company was organized, men knew 
little of the power or the future of crude petro 
leum. How could they guess that the “‘Devil’s 
Tar’ they knew, would become the ‘‘God’s Gold”’ 
of our modern civilization? 
Pioneers in the Pennsylvania Oil Fields 
Following the ‘“‘coming-in’” of Drake’s first 
well in 1859, the rush to the oil fields in 
Pennsylvania took on all the color and con- 
fusion typical of western mining camps. The 
first on the scene, to try their luck, were the 
adventurers and speculators . . . fortune hunters, 
incapable of making oil a stable industry. But 
soon pioneers of quite a different stamp entered 
the picture. Two such men were Byron D. 
Benson and Robert E. Hopkins. They believed 
that the production and marketing of crude oil 
should proceed with caution and common sense. 
Their first venture was as partners in the 
Enterprise Oil and Lumber Company. Then 
with David McKelvy, they secured and operated 
a fine producing property, and by 1870 they 
made what was then considered a moderate 
fortune. 

The Problem of Oil Transportation 
The great problem of the 70’s was transportation. 
More oil was being produced than could be 
handled. Exorbitant rates by teamsters and 
railroads took the lion’s share of the profits. 
Pennsylvania crude in January, 1873 sold for 
$2.75 a barrel (higher than it is today). 


About this time, the first steps were taken 
toward a solution of the transportation problem. 
The oil pipe-line came into existence and the 
infant industry began to change from a 
gambler’s game to a sensible business. But 
like all revolutionary ideas, the pipe-line-plan, 
met with determined opposition; first from the 
teamsters, then from the railroads. 


The earliest pipe-lines were laid comparatively 
short distances with three-inch pipe and had a 
very limited capacity. The railroads, there- 
fore, continued to enjoy a monopoly on long 
haul transportation. 


Meanwhile, Byron D. Benson and his associates 
were active ina project too big for the imagi- 
nation of most oil men. It was, in effect, a 
seaboard pipe-line. It involved pumping oil 
up and down over mountains. “It can’t be 
done’’, said the men who knew. Others said 
this was no more speculation than oil pro- 
ducing itself. Still others had faith in Benson 
and believed he could carry the plan through. 


Laying The First Pipe-line Across the 
Alleghany Mountains 


Eventually money was raised, and on November 
13, 1878, the Tide Water Pipe Company, Ltd. 
came into existence. The name ‘““Tide Water’ 
was decided upon as it conveyed the idea 
that oil was transported direct to tide 
water. 
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Work of laying the first trunk line to pipe oil The Tide Water Oil Company 
in competition with the railroads began at and the Bavonne Refinerv 
once. Eventually it was the first to reach : : 


the sea. As all previous lines had been con- The ambition of the founders of the Tue 
structed of three-inch pipe, the Tide Water Water Fipe Line Contpany had been to lay a 
six-inch line required entirely new plans, new pipe-line irom the ol helds in Pennsylvania 
tools, new fittings, new pumps. Tide Water across the Alleghanies to the seaboard. lheir 
built so well that some of the original pipe- problem was _ transportation. That ambition 
line and fittings are in use today. achieved, they laid plans to enter the refining 
: business in order to secure a market for their 
The work went on in spite of every obstacle crude oil. 
that could be put in its way by man and With the same courage, determination and 


nature. History records no more heroic in- 
dustrial feat than the laying of the first pipe- 
line across the Alleghanies in the dead of 
winter. On May 28, 1879, the first leg of 
the pipe-line was completed from Coryville 
to Williamsport. Pumps were started and oil 
flowed over and down the mountains. 


foresight shown in building the pipe-line, they 
set about the development of refining facilities. 
The nucleus of this operation was their own 
small refinery at Bayonne, N. J., represented 
by the Ocean Oil and Polar Oil companies. 
They also had an interest in Lombard, Ayres & 
Company at Bayonne, and owned the Chester 


The impossible had been accomplished. Oil Company at South Chester, Pa. It a 
Slow-moving wagons with their leaky barrels. found that a consolidation of these four 
railroads with their discriminations and high ne eae ae would enable them ulti- 
rates, became things of the past. Tide Water mately to handle their entire pipe-line output. 
had provided a more economical, more efficient The Tide Water Oil Company, therefore, was 
method of transporting oil. The value of organized. Its object, as written in its charter, 
this first pipe-line could not be overestimated. was “The producing, refining, manufacturing, 
It marked a new milestone in the progress of compounding, delivering to markets, shipping, 
mankind. A new way to hasten goods from storing, buying, and selling of petroleum and 
one place to another. The importance of its products and the acquisition, manufacture 
petroleum as a basic commodity today is due in and management of such property, real, personal 
no small part to this early solution of the or mixed, as may be deemed necessary or ad- 
problem of transportation. visable to be used in such business.”” The 


The Charge of the Pipe Brigade. The sturdy Tide Water pioneers who built the world’s first long-distance pipe-line 
had to conquer every hostile force of nature and of man 
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Tide Water Associated Products are Sold in 55 Countries. A great fleet of Tide Water Associated tankers 
and other ships supply the world with over 70 different petroleum products 


quotation indicates that the Tide Water pio- 
neers, even at that early date, sensed the range 
of activity involved in the oil industry. 

All of the refining operations were concentrated 
at Bayonne, N. J. This brought the shipping 
of the world to their door. Today, Bayonne 
is the geographical center of one-fourth of the 
industry of the country. About it are grouped 
all of the large cities of the East. 


The Progress of Refining 
The refining at Bayonne was a comparatively 
simple process in 1888 when the Tide Water 
Oil Company was first organized. For in those 
days kerosene was the chief commercial 
product. It was only natural that Tide Water 
should play no small part in developing the 
finer grades of petroleum as we know them 
today gasoline, kerosene, light lubricating oil, 
gas oil, paraffin, heavy oil and fuel oil. The 
19th century thought of oil as “‘light’”. We 
think of it as “‘power”’. 
The Pipe-line Moves Westward 
In 1908 the importance of the Southern 
Illinois oil fields was definitely established. 
Tide Water’s pipe-line moved westward to 
Stoy, Ill., with a double trunk through Pennsyl- 
vania to Bayonne. The next expansion was 
in the Oklahoma fields. With traditional con- 
servatism the company concentrated on the 
purchase of producing properties, leaving the 
“wildcat’’ ventures to others. Then followed 
investments in Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and California. 
Joining Forces with a 
West Coast Pioneer 

In 1901, through the amalgamation of a large 
number of the pioneer producing companies of 


California, the Associated Oil Company was 
founded. This organization immediately ex- 
tended its operations over eleven western states, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines and the 
Orient. By 1926, it had become one of the 
West Coast’s major petroleum companies. That 
year Associated and Tide Water joined forces 
as the Tide Water Associated Oil Company. 
The combined facilities of these two independent 
oil companies are international in scope and 
represent an organization having a unique place 
in the industry. 

The Associated Oil Company owns and leases 
over 100,000 acres of oil lands in California, 
Texas, Colorado and Wyoming, upon which 
have been drilled 1582 wells, including the 
world’s deepest commercial producer at 
Ventura, California. 

Associated Oil has pioneered in the development 
of submarine loading lines for ships in deep 
water. Its great Avon refinery on San 
Francisco Bay covers over 1500 acres of ground, 
is equipped with the most modern machinery 
and refining equipment. Associated has de- 
veloped many outstanding products. It first 
introduced to America the _ solvent-refining 
process . . . a process which after ten years is 
now being adopted increasingly by the refinery 
industry of the nation. 

Tide Water Associated Today 
The Tide Water Associated Oil Company has 
the enormous advantage of controlling every 
step in the production, transportation, refining 
and marketing of petroleum products. Spotted 
at strategic locations from coast to coast are 
four great refineries Avon and Watson, Calif., 
serving the West; Drumright, Okla., serving 
the Middle and South West; and Bayonne, 
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N. J., serving the Eastern and Middle Atlantic 
states. 

The Bayonne plant from its modest beginnings 
is now the largest refinery of 100°; Pennsylvania 
crudes in the world. It is the home of Veedol 
Motor Oil, known to millions of motorists here 
and abroad. 

Tide Water Associated through its subsidiary 
companies owns or has under lease approxi- 
mately 500,000 acres of undeveloped and pro- 
ducing properties. The net crude production 
from producing property is 20,000,000 barrels 
yearly. The original pipe-line laid out fifty- 
seven years ago, was 101 miles long. Today, 
there are many lines totaling 2,900 miles. 
There are 1,955 Company-owned tank cars 
and storage facilities for 30,000,000 barrels of 
crude and 10,000,000 barrels of refined products. 
Seventeen tankers, with a_ capacity’ of 
1,400,000 barrels, ply the seven seas and dis- 
tribute Tide Water and Associated products to 
55 different countries throughout the world. 
In addition to Cycol and Veedol Motor Oils 


and Greases, and Associated and Tydol gaso- 
lines, over 70 grades of industrial lubricants and 
fuels bear Tide Water and Associated trade 
marks. 

Tide Water Associated 

and Competition 

Back in 1878, Tide Water fought the battles 
of the independent oil man by building the 
first long-distance pipe-line. It stopped for all 
time exorbitant rates for the transportation of 
oil. It provided fair competition in crude oil 
production and in finished petroleum products. 
That is the Tide Water Associated policy today 
... lo deliver to the public the finest of petrole- 
um products made from the world’s finest 
crudes and sold in fair competition at fair 
prices. In all its activities production, 
manufacturing, transportation and sales 
there is a uniform spirit of service ...a service 
backed by vast resources, modern machinery 
and friendly personnel. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


World's Largest Refinery of Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 
Tide Water's great refinery at Bayonne, N. J... . the home of Veedol Motor Oil. Other Tide Water Associated 
refineries are located at Avon and Watson, Calif., and Drumright, Oklahoma 
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Oil and Gas Supplied Low-Cost Fuel 
That Built California’s Industries 


By JACK N. WESTSMITH 


National Petroleum News Staff Writer 


studios and its orange groves, could not 

have become an important industrial center 
without the abundant supplies of crude oil and 
natural gas found within its borders. Far more 
than that, within the span of a single genera- 
tion, petroleum has become the controlling fac- 
tor in the development of the entire Pacific 
Coast, and is now the paramount influence in 
the social and economic progress of that area. 
The motion picture and citrus fruit industries 
are important in California, the dairy, fruit and 
lumber industries are vital activities in Oregon 
and Washington but the oil industry contrib- 
utes an essential service to every person, what- 
ever his occupation, living in any of the western 
states. é‘ ? 

Representing an investment within the state 
estimated at $2,180,000,000 in all its branches, 
the oil industry is by far the greatest source of 
income in California. A breakdown of this total 
shows an investment of $1,410,000,000 in pro- 
duction activities; $605,000,000 in refining; 
$104,508,000 in marketing, and $61,000,000 in 
pipelines. 

Popular imagination throughout the country 
associates California chiefly with motion pic- 
tures and oranges, and assumes that the state is 
largely dependent on these activities for its 
prosperity. A statistical comparison, however, 
shows that the oil industry is strikingly more 
important in the extent of its investment and 
as a source of income and revenue than the 
other two industries combined. Available esti- 
mates placed them in the following order, in 
193 
Oil industry: 

Investment 

Value of products 

Annual payroll 

Number of employes 60,000 
Motion picture industry: 

Investment .......... 

Value of products 

Annual payroll ' 

Number of employes 28 O00 
Citrus fruit industry: 

Investment .......... F$HOO,000,000 

Value of products $105,000,000 

Annual payroll .....<.<5:.<«<+ ..» «©=©* 40,000,000 

Number of employes ........ *F HO 000 

*Does not include return to growers 

Exelusive of growers. 


C ALIFORNIA, with all its gold, its movie 


$2.18 0,000,000 
$315,000,000 
$125 000,000 


$95,000,000 
$1IB5 000,006 
$75,000,000 


The value of oil products, placed at $315,000,- 
000 in 1984, compares with the total cash in- 
come of $488,787,000 derived by California 
farmers and ranchers in that vear from all 
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sources, including sale of crops, live stock and 
AAA benefits. 

That farm income was divided into crop sales 
amounting to $845,066,000; live stock sales, of 
$136,058,000 and AAA benefits of $7,663,000. 
Corresponding values of individual oil products 
are placed at $133,400,000 for gasoline: $47,- 
390,000 for fuel oil; $28,000,000 for natural 
gas; $27,450,000 for natural gasoline; $24,330,- 
000 for lubricating oil; $24,000,000 for gas and 
diesel oil; $11,000,000 for crude oil shipments; 
$8,000,000 for asphalt and road oil, and $7,500,- 
000 for kerosine., 

Apart from the citrus fruit industry, the only 
crops that contributed notable amounts to the 
farm income in California were truck garden 
crops, $68,472,000; grapes, $27,620,000; eggs, 
$25,444,000; cattle and calves, $20,871,000; 
peaches, $11,278,000, and pears, $7,092,000. 

In estimating the importance of the oil in- 
dustry as an employer of labor, attention must 
be directed to the 200,000 individuals engaged 
in industries either closely allied with oil or de- 
pendent upon oil and gas for power. Among 
these are included the employes of equipment 
manufacturers and supply companies, number- 
ing 4400 and receiving $5,685,000 in wages 
vearly. This supply industry, which is dependent 
upon the oil industry, sold approximately $3,- 
000,000 worth of producing equipment and $18,- 
000,000 of drilling equipment in 1935, as well 
as large quantities of supplies to the refining 
and marketing departments. 

Other beneficiaries of the oil industry include 
the farmers and landowners, who, in 1934, re- 
ceived royalty payments estimated at $26,861,- 
000 and lease rental payments of $1,342,000. In 
addition to these royalties and rentals, other 
non-capital expenditures, most of which were 
spent locally, included $34,600,000 for direct 
operating costs and $2,960,000 as the expense 
of drilling dry holes in that one year. 

Not only has employment been stimulated on 
the Pacific Coast through work directly and in- 
directly connected with production, refining 
and marketing of oil, but an ever widening 
circle of industrial and commercial activities is 
thereby created. Fuel oil. or natural gas is used 
for power, heat and light in hundreds of in- 
dustrial plants that refine sugar, condition fruit, 
or manufacture rubber, glass, tile and other 
similar articles of trade and commerce. These 
plants, in turn, have extensive requirements for 
machinery and steel, cement and chemicals that 
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Los Lnge les water termtnal of one of the large oil rompantes 


can be produced in these western states only by worth $1 et the mine, and for domestic use the 

the use of further supplies of petroleum prod- delivered price of suitable coal would average 

ucts. $9.80 per ton, including the same _ freight 
A total of 63,801,000 barrels of fuel oi] was charges. 


consumed by industrial and other users in 1934 


, , Many industrial plants are large users of nat- 
in California as follows: 


ural gas. They consumed 95,660,000 thousand 
sarrels cubic feet in 1954, or about 34 per cent of the 
Steamships, including tankers 7,457,000 total production of the state. If coal could be 


Railroads ...........ccceeeseceee. 1,200,000 used with the same efficiency as natural gas, 





: & sr ae g vag Ronis . ag pt which in practice it cannot be, approximatel) 
Manufacturing industries ........ 3,702,000 24,000 cubic feet of gas would be required to do 
Users of heating oils ........ ; 2,439,001 the work of one ton of coal. California industry 
Smelters and mines ee gat Hip would have had to buy on this basis, 4,000,000 
aoa. cane + 031.000 tons of coal at a cost of about $28,600,000, 
whereas the same work was done with natural 

If oil were not available to these large con- gas at a cost of $13,392,000. 


sumers and coal had to be used to furnish heat 
and power for industry, the annual cost of the 
21,270,000 tons required would be $152,080,500, 
estimated on the basis that three barrels of fuel 
oil has the same calorific value as one ton of 
coal. This compares with a cost of $51,041,000 
actually paid by industry for the oil supplied. To 


No segregation by industrial groups is kept 
by the public utility companies that supply nat- 
ural gas to these large consumers but the list 
of users includes cement mills, tire 2nd rubber 
factories, steel mills and foundries, bakeries 
and laundries. 


place it on an equality with fucl oil at 70 cents Natural gas, together with artificial gas 
a barrel, coal would have to be bought at ap- made from oil, also provides a valuable service 
proximately $2.63 per ton, delivered, as com- in practically all populous sections of the Paci- 
pared with the current price of $7.15 per ton, fic Coast. Public utility companies in 1934 fur- 
of which $6.15 is for freight. This coal is slack, nished 167,644,300 thousand of cubic feet of this 
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clean and efficient source of heat to 431 com- 
munities and 1,346,372 users in California; 8 
communities and 80,768 users in Oregon; and 
32 communities and 57,147 users in Washing- 
ton, or a total of 471 communities and 1,484,- 
287 users in the three states. More than 98 per 
cent of the homes and buildings in southern 
California are equipped to use natural gas for 
heating and cooking. The average family spends 
$2.95 per month for natural gas for heating and 
cooking, as well as for services that could not be 
secured from coal, such as refrigeration. At the 
current cost of about $10 a ton for domestic coal, 
the substitution of this fuel for gas would bring 
the average cost per family for heating and 
cooking to $9 per month, 

In addition to the gas supplied through pipe- 
lines to homes and industries, public utility 
companies also furnish bottled gas to commun- 
ities and individuals living in isolated areas. 
The demand for this service has expanded re- 
cently, especially in southern California, where 
10 communities are at present being served. 

Because of the universal use of petroleum 
products and the easy method thus provided for 
collecting taxes, the oil industry has’ been 
singled out for the imposition of an ever in- 
creasing burden of taxation. Total taxes paid in 
California during 19384 on petroleum and its 
products exclusive of federal income tax, 
amounted to approximately $122,000,000. In 
other words, almost 68 cents was paid in taxes 
on every barrel of oil produced during the year. 

Taxes paid by the California producer, in- 
cluding levies on real estate, property improve- 
ments and mineral rights, amount to 4.5 cents 
per barrel, and in 1934 totaled $8,100,000. From 
1923 to 1935, the state output of oil was 2,649,- 
000,000 barrels, with a value of $2,885,000,000 
on which these high taxes were imposed. The 
production of this large quantity of oil brought 
new money into California and permitted tax- 
able returns to the state, counties and cities. It 
resulted in other industries and properties be- 





ing relieved of taxation they would have been 
compeled to bear but for the development of pe- 
troleum. 

The oil industry furnishes products that are 
indispensable under modern conditions and for 
which satisfactory substitutes can be found in 
comparatively few sections of the Pacific Coast. 
It is oil that provides the power to drive the 
motorboats on Puget Sound, the launches and 
ferryboats on San Francisco Bay, as well as the 
pleasure cars, trucks and trailers that travel 
along the thousands of miles of improved high- 
ways covering the Pacific Coast states from 
British Columbia on the north to Mexico on the 
south, and stretching inland to the Rocky Moun- 
tain states. 

Oil has revolutionized the life of farmers and 
ranchers in the remote sections of Washington 
and Oregon, and brought settlers in those iso- 
lated communities close to the conveniences and 
necessities of civilization. It pumps the water 
they need for irrigation and domestic purposes, 
lubricates their machinery, plows their acres, 
cultivates their soil, harvests their crops, moves 
the crops to the railroad and, thence, to distant 
markets. 

Notwithstanding the phenomenal growth of 
population in the western states during the past 
quarter century and an enormous addition to 
the number of motor cars, homes and industrial 
plants that had to be supplied with ever increas- 
ing quantities of petroleum products, a paral- 
lel development of the oil industry has enabled 
it to take care of these expanding demands. The 
vital importance of oil in the development of 
the Pacific Coast is shown by a brief reference 
to the social and industrial condition of that 
area before the discovery of oil. 

Coal, which in all the eastern sections of the 
United States from the earliest days had pro- 
vided the chief source of industrial heat and 
power, was never available in large quantities 
or of high quality on the west coast. Because 
this territory was equally lacking in adequate 




















Trend of Population, Motor Vehicle Registrations in California, 1910-1934 As Com- 
pared with the Production of Oil 
Motor State State 

Fiscal Vehicle Gasoline Highway Oil Fiscal 
Year Population Registration Tax Expenditure Production Oil Value Year 
1910 Saya ee =—Ssias as ll ec eens 79.368 77,697,568 $ 37,689,542 1910 
1915 2.945.000 1 [|| hia Mattes eerrees 7,015,252 91,146,620 43 503,837 1915 

1920 3,426, 861 3s oo a er 8,674,680 103.377,361 178 394,937 1920 

19°] 3.875.25¢€ TORT OE reccscestatnioves 8.778.858 112,599,860 203,138,225 1921 
1922 $061,657 RECO keececastalgenncs 17,814.840 138,468,222 73,381,265 1922 
1923 4.258.983 PASO ree ees 18.381.375 , 262.875.690 242,731,309 1923 

1924 4,726,501 1,350,429 $5,540,901 15,834,958 228,933.471 274.652.874 1924 

1925 4,870,311 1.475.852 12,717,791 15.016.671 232,492.147 330 609,820 1925 

1926 5 084,911 1,640,294 15,003,499 15,823,274 224,673,281 345 546,677 1926 

1927 5,210,295 1.736.765 16,900,258 15,416.352 231,195,774 260), 735,498 1927 

1928 5 354,594 1.846,412 25,303,7¢ se 15,719,795 231,811,465 229,998 680 1928 

1929 5 877,917 2,026,868 = UR 5 IP 24,008.058 292,534,221 321,366,863 1929 

o8i 5 878,020 2,099,293 33,874, 307 32,654,514 227 328,988 271,699,046 1930 

1931 6,111,097 2,40t.210 38,640, tt 31.805,607 188,310,605 141,835,723 1931 

1932 6,125,472 2,041,824 37,201,179 35,062,501 177,745,286 142,890,247 1932 

1935 6.514,445 2.036,918 35,520,658 32 ‘556.769 172,139,362 143,063,972 1933 

193- 6,158,000 2,120,453 36,562,602 36,086,291 179,990,000 180,246,000 1934 
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Oil is produce d tron: under the ocean at the KRliucood field 
built out 


supplies of iron ore, the general opinion 
throughout pioneer days was that no important 
industrial development could be expected in any 
state west of the Rocky Mountains. 

For a thousand miles these mountains rose 
as a barrier against trade and travel between 
the Atlantic and Pacific states. Wide stretches 
of prairie flanked them to the east and, beyond 
them to the west, arid desert lands reached al- 
most to the sea. Early settlers were hunters, 
trappers and lumbermen. Only the lure of gold 
was strong enough to urge any large numbers 
to undergo the hardships and dangers of the 
covered-wagon journey through this desolate 
country. 

In those early days, much of the food and 
most of the necessities of life and industry were 
brought by water from the Atlantic seaboard 
around the Horn. Somewhat later, when the 
gold rush of 1849 brought thousands of pioneers 
into the Sacramento Valley, and San Francisco 
grew, almost over night, from a small settle- 
ment to a busy city, the community was still 
sustained by supplies brought in from other sec- 
tions of the country or from abroad. The gen- 
eral belief was that this western country would 
continue indefinitely to be valuable only for 
mining in the mountains and cattle raising on 
the waterless plains, limited to a small popula- 
tion, and always dependent upon the eastern 
states or foreign countries for manufactured ar- 
ticles. Mules, horses and oxen furnished the 


ocean traffic was largely in sailing vessels. 

For centuries the California Indians had used 
the tar from seepages and pits to caulk their 
hollowed-out log boats and their light canoes. 
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in California, drilling operations being carried on from piers 
from shore 


Spanish explorers, Catholic fathers and these 
later pioneers used the same pitch to water- 
proof the roofs of their crude cabins. Not one of 
them, however, imagined that this pitch indi- 
cated the presence of a wealth far greater than 
all the gold that would be recovered from the 
mountains and streams of the new Eldorado, 
vast though that treasure was. 

Although in 1855 or 1856 attempts were made 
to distill petroleum on a small scale from crude 
obtained from seepages or hand-dug pits near 
Newall, the first practical refinery in the state 
was not built until 20 years later. During all 
that time southern California continued to be 
credited with no other important products than 
“fat beef and Angelica wine’’ and hides were 
the chief exports. 

In the early days of the California oil in- 
dustry attention was concentrated on the oil 
seepages and asphaltum deposits of the state, 
and the heavy gravity oil produced from the 
shallow wells of that period could not be refined 
by the methods that were satisfactory for the 
lighter Pennsylvania oils. The chief value of pe- 
troleum was for the manufacture of kerosine for 
illuminating purposes and only a limited de- 
mand existed for that in the sparsely settled 
western states. The supply of oil exceeded the 
demand and prices fell to unprofitable levels. 

Until the 80’s nothing but coal had been used 
as fuel for ocean-going vessels. Captain Matson, 
founder of the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co., 
pioneered in this field when he converted his sail- 
ing vessel, the Enterprise, to a fuel-oil burner, 
and used it in trade between California and the 
Hawaiian Islands. He also interested Hawaiian 
plantation properties in the use of fuel oil for 
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Wages Paid Industrial Employes 
in California 
Figures from State Labor Commission 
Number of Weekly Average 
employes payroll earnings 
Petroleum producing 
and refining .............. 15,277 $482,725 $31.60 
Manufacture of pumps, 
engines, boilers and 
RUN ORES = cocisveccscexccanecdseess 1,056 26,824 24.40 
Iron and_ steel forg- 
ings nuts and bolts.. 2,926 82,500 28.20 
Canning fruits and 
veretables ................... 6,070 82,147 13.53 
Canning and packing 
TON einer ee ere cor mee 3,215 56,651 17.62 
peat PACKING ............52. 2,946 17,793 26.41 
Motion picture produc- 
ing and developing.... 9,618 356,517 37.07 
EAMINDCTINE.  .....cccssecce0ss0 9 363 217,422 23.22 
Ship and boat building 
and naval repairs .... 5,896 208,993 35.61 











their large irrigation pump requirements. He 
thus started them on an era of oil burning that 
has continued and spread to other trans-Pacific 
areas, until today the annual shipments of fuel 
oil to the Orient and Oceania normally amount 
to ten or twelve million barrels. 

Until the early 84's coal was the only fuel 
used on American railroads. Some of this fuel 
required for Pacific Coast lines came from New 
Mexico but much of it was brought from Aus- 
tralia in sailing vessels. Although both initiai 
price and transportation charges were low, the 
final cost of $7 per ton made this fuel an ex- 
pensive item in railroad operations, especially 
as many of the largest railroad cars were neces- 
sarily engaged in the unremunerative task of 
nauling fuel for the locomotives. Railroad offi- 
cials were looking around for a cheaper substi- 
tute for coal at the same time that officials of 
early oil companies were seeking a wider use 
for fuel oil. Success of their joint experiments 
resulted in the development of an oil-fired boiler 
that was suitable for locomotive work and 
adaptable for use as a power plant in many in- 
dustries. This, temporarily, solved the oil in- 
dustry’s problem of finding a market for its fuel 
oil and led to an intensive search for new 
sources of supply that culminated in the dis- 
covery of the highly-productive San Joaquin 
Valley oil fields, which furnished a grade of 
crude exactly suited to the industrial demands 
of the period. Thus, even in those early days. 
the California oil industry demonstrated its 
ability to meet all new requirements as they 
developed. 

As the industrial call for fuel oil increased. 
following its adoption by western railroads, the 
search for new productive areas became more 
intensive until the supply again exceeded the 
demand, and the two were not brought into bal- 
ance until the automobile made its appearance. 
The influence of the motor vehicle, through its 
call for gasoline and lubricants, first began to 
be felt in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As will be seen from the comparative sta- 
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tistics on population, oil output and automobile 
registration shown in the accompanying table, 
the supply of petroleum and its products in the 
state of California has more than kept pace with 
ihe demand in the western states and has also 
provided ample supplies for the extensive ter- 
ritory tributory to it in the Orient, Australia 
and New Zealand, as well as in the communities 
on the western slopes of both North and South 
America. 

In 1900, the population of California was 1.,- 
485,053, the oil output of the state was 4,319,950 
barrels, and about 300 automobiles operated in 
the state—with only 8000 in the entire United 
States. During the next quarter of a century, 
the whole economic and industrial life of the 
west coast was changed by the simultaneoug de- 
velopment of a group of highly-productive oil 
fields, notable improvements in refining meth- 
ods and the quality of petroleum products, in- 
creased efficiency and economy of the automo- 
bile as a power plant that led to its general 
adoption as a means of transportation, new 
highway building programs embracing all west- 
ern states and creating a vast network of 
smooth-surfaced arterial roads throughout that 
area. 


a developments, in all of which the oil 

industry played a leading part, created condi- 
tions that favored a great expansion of tourist 
travel and that were instrumental in creating 
the ascending spiral of population and industrial 
activity that has characterized the Pacific Coast 
for the past 15 years. 

Oil has not only contributed to the popularity 
of the automobile on the west coast by provid- 
ing an efficient source of power and lubricants, 
but it made a contribution almost equal in im- 
portance by furnishing the asphalt and oil used 
in road construction. A total of 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of road oil and 434,000 tons of asphalt were 
consumed in the state in 1934, chiefly on high- 
way construction and maintenance. 

Through the collection of the state gasoline 
tax, which is still earmarked for highway con- 
struction and maintenance, in spite of continued 
efforts to divert it to general purposes, it has 
not only provided excellent roads and _ boule- 
vards, but it has also furnished a new and de- 
pendable source of revenue. 

California highway expenditures of $33,726,- 
000 during the period from 1910 to 1920 were 
met by the sale of bonds. However, with the in- 
troduction of the state gasoline tax in 1924, new 
construction went ahead rapidly and in the 5 
following years approximately $86,000,000 was 
spent. In the next 5 fiscal years, 1929-19384, as 
California became the Mecca for tourists from 
all over the country and the demand for supe- 
rior highways was felt, an additional one cent 
was added to the gasoline tax and a total high- 
way expenditure for the period amounted to 
$168,465,712. In other words, the oil industry 
made possible an increase in state expenditures 
on highways that jumped from $79,368 in 1910 
to $36,086,291 in the year 1934. 
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This was for state highways only. In the same 
5-year period ending in 1934, $75,875,000 was 
apportioned to California counties for the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways, also 
from gasoline and motor vehicle taxes. In 1934, 
there were 13,663 miles of state roads, over 65,- 
000 miles of county roads, and 17,000 miles of 
city roads. No segregation is kept of the number 
of miles of oil-surfaced highways in the state 
but a large percentage of the total of 96,000 
miles is either of asphalt construction or re- 
ceives some form of oil treatment. The number 
of individuals engaged in road construction or 
maintenance in the state is estimated to exceed 
50,000, with an annual payroll of approximately 
$60,000,000. 

Improved highways, cheaper gasoline, and 
lower living costs in general quickly caused an 
increase in both the number of resident owners 
of automobiles and of visiting tourists. In 1915 
one California car was registered for every 18 
persons in the state. By 1930 the number of cars 
had increased to provide one for every 6 per- 
However, it was not until 1923 that auto- 
mobile traveling became really popular, then 
the number of persons to each registered car 
was reduced to 4. In the prosperous days of 
1929-1930 the registration of automobiles grew 
faster than population until there was one ve- 
hicle for every 2.8 persons in the state. The 
loss during the depression years had been re- 
covered by 1935 and the average number of per- 
sons per car was again less than 38. 


SONS. 


As a source of new money, the tourists visit- 
ing the Pacific Coast cannot be overlooked. In 
1934 tourist expenditures in California were 


This aerial view of the famous Kettleman Hills oil field in 
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estimated 
same year, statistics show that 
State passengers visited the state. They came in 


to to $123,900,000. 


727,013 


amount In the 


out-of- 
272,182 cars, an increase of 13 per cent over 
the previous year. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1935, 
795,710 passengers entered, in 302,047 cars, 50 
per cent of which were from eastern states. This 
represented a 31.2 per cent increase over the 
previous year and was the biggest tourist trade 
since 1929. 

Tourists are classified into three groups: sum- 
mer, winter and long-stay. California, because 
of its all year round climate, has a heavy tour- 
ist travel every month of the year. In 1934, the 
average stay of winter visitors was 37 days, of 
summer visitors 20 days. The former spent in- 
dividually, on an average, $141, or a total of 
$53,900,000. The latter spent on an average 
$81, or a total of $70,000,000. 


Responses to questionnaires sent to a rep- 
resentative number of these tourists showed 
that half of them traveled 2000 miles in reach- 


ing their destination and that they spent almost 
$124,000,000 in the states through which they 
passed, or about 50 per cent of the total cost of 
their trip. 

Motor tourists from other states visiting 
California in 1934 paid $2,065,211 to the state 
in gasoline tax and $1,439,900 in the general 
sales tax. Estimates indicate that tourist ex 
penditures in California make _ possible the 
profitable employment of 150,000 local resi- 
dents, involving an investment of $500,000,000 
in Los Angeles County alone, and the businesses 
represented by this investment pay the county 
a total of $12,125,000 in taxes annually. 


California, one of the last big oil pools discovered, gives @ 
building roads and putting in camps and building for oper 


they can start to drill wells 











Above is the Washington 
to-Virginia road in 1919 
plain mud without surfac 
ing. Photo at right shows 
the same stretch in 1926, 
with a gravel surface 


K ALL the traveling that will be done in this 
| country in 1936 is divided equally among 

every man, woman and child, it means that 
each person will travel a total of 1840 miles, 
according to conservative estimates made by gov- 
ernment experts. Each of these persons will 
travel 1600 miles by automobile, 90 miles by bus 
lines and 150 miles by railroads. Besides this, 
each will have a few miles by airplane and 
steamship credited to them. 

By automobile, in 1936, Americans will travel 
about 205 billion passenger-miles all told, the 
word “‘travel’’ being used here and in the above 
paragraph in the sense of making trips outside 
the home community. 

Motor tourists will spend more than $4;500,- 
000,000 this year enroute, in buying gasoline and 
oil, meals and lodging, souvenirs, toothbrushes 
and other goods and services. Last year they 
spent just short of $4,000,000,000. 

Fifteen years ago, the average annual travel 
of persons living in the United States was only 
about 500 miles and practically all that by rail- 
road. 

The basis for estimating how much traveling 
Americans will do this year is found in a recent 
report on passenger traffic made by Transporta- 
tion Co-ordinator Eastman, a high federal official 
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Good Roads, Low 


Kindle Ameriea’s 





at Washington. The American travel market in- 
creased five-fold during the 1920s, according to 
Eastman. 

The increase in automobile travel is the an- 
swer to the tremendous gains in per capita travel, 


his report brings out. However, there were sev- 
eral factors contributing to the sudden spurt, be- 
ginning about 1921, in motor travel. 

Gasoline, retailing at 31 cents a gallon early in 
1921, began in that year its downward trend to 
the present low level. Total motor vehicle regis- 
trations crossed the ten million mark in 1921, 
reaching 26,000,000 in 1929, thus increasing by 
more than 150 per cent the number of highway 
users. Road building in this country really dates 
from 1921, in which year construction begansto 
overcome the lapse of the war period. Railroads 
on August 26, 1920, boosted their passenger 
rates 20 per cent, which was reflected in a 19 
per cent drop in rail passenger miles in 1921. 

Cheaper gasoline encouraged the wider use 
of automobiles. The urge to travel demanded 
better roads. With more cars, more highways— 
built with gasoline taxes and with lower priced 
but better gasoline, American travel doubled and 
redoubled. By 1929, average travel had reached 
2000 miles a vear. 

Between 1921 and 1934, inclusive, a total of 
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$9,417,000,000 was spent for road construction 
by federal and state governments, excluding 
local expenditures. 

But the motorist paid for it. Motor vehicle 
taxes in that same period totaled more than 
$10,000,000,000, about half of which was paid 
in gasoline taxes. 

The enormous volume of road construction 
since 1921 has furnished hundreds of thousands 
of jobs, not only directly but in scores of indus- 
tries supplying road materials and machinery. 
It is estimated that road building provided 9,- 
650,000 man-years of employment from 1921 
to 1934. 

In July, 1934, there were 549,203 persons 
working directly on state roads, with 54,000 em- 
ployed in administrative and supervisory capaci- 
ties and an estimated 769,000 more employed 
indirectly in factories, mines, oil fields, and other 
industries which contribute to road building. 

Oil made possible the automotive engine which 
brought about this era of road building. The oil 
industry also supplied one of the first practical 
road materials—asphalt, which is still the most 
widely used. Table 1 shows the volume and value 
of road materials sold by refineries in this coun 
try in 1934. 

The importance of roads in our national life 
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Picture at left is the 

same bit of road after it 

had been surfaced with 

concrete in 1929. Lbove 

view Shows the road, a lit 

tle later, a four-lane con 
crete highway 


today cannot be over-emphasized. 

School buses are carrying 2,500,000 children 
daily over 700,000 miles of road. Uncle Sam 
drives 1,355,000 miles each day over rural mail 
routes serving nearly 7,000,000 families. Nearly 
20 billion ton-miles of freight move over the 
highways each year. Farmers, who once frowned 
on road construction, now move much of their 
produce to market by truck and nearly half of 
their livestock and important fruit and vegetable 
crops. Thousands of communities have no trans- 
portation facility except roads. About 26,000,000 
motor vehicles, 71 per cent of the world’s auto 
mobiles, are registered in the United States. 

The tourist trade, mostly traveling by auto 
mobile, is a major industry in many states. Maine 
ranks its tourist business second only to farm- 
ing; California places it second only to the 
Golden State’s petroleum industry. 

Although most highway construction in the 
last 30 years has been the improvement of exist- 
ing roads, the automobile era has witnessed an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent in the total road 
mileage of the United States. 

The first road census was taken in 1904, when 
automobiles numbered less than 55,000. It 
showed 2,151,570 miles of rural roads, of which 
153,662 miles had been surfaced with gravel, 
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Asphalt, an oil industry product, is widely used in building 
and improving roads. This is asphaltic 
River Parkway, north of White 


concrete, on Bronze 
Plains, N. Y. 


sand-clay, shell, plank and other materials. Of 
the surfaced roads, only 38,622 miles were im- 
proved with waterbound macadam, and but 114 
miles with surfaces better than macadam. 

By 1921, there were 2,924,505 miles of road 
in the country, of which 387,457 were surfaced. 


Of the surfaced, only 47,342 miles were what 
the Bureau of Public Roads considers ‘‘high- 
type surface,’ that is, of bituminous macadam 


by penetration, sheet asphalt, bituminous con- 
crete, portland cement concrete or block pave- 


ment. 

The total road mileage reached 38,009,068 in 
1930. Of this, 694,110 miles were surfaced, and 
of the surfaced, 125,709 miles were high type. 

Today the Bureau of Public Roads estimates 
there are something over 3,000,000 miles of 
roads in the United States, of which close to 
1,000,000 miles are surfaced. Yet even now, only 
about 160,000 miles have high type surfaces. 

Neither the increase in total road mileage nor 
improved highways can adequately picture the 
changes brought about by the vast expenditures 
for highway development. 

There have always been ‘‘roads,”’ 
Indian trails and the pioneers’ wagon tracks 
across the prairies. In the more recent horse- 
and-buggy days, “roads’’ were often little more 
than muddy ruts through field or woods. Even 
in the early automobile days, the “improve- 
ments’? were only narrow lanes of pavement, 
with frequent gaps. 


dating from 


The early 1920s saw the real start of road 
building. Dirt roads were surfaced, while ‘‘im- 
proved” roads were widened and resurfaced. Im- 
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provements were pushed beyond limits of the 
suburbs. Improved stretches were joined; cities 
were linked with highways, which encouraged 
travel. 


The improved roads of the 1920s have become 
inadequate for modern-day traffic. Broad multi- 
laned highways are being built, banked at turns 
and with railroad crossings eliminated. The old 
tradition that a new highway should follow the 
old route is being abandoned. The new roads 
make a beeline over ravines, through hills, across 
bays and over or even under rivers. Bridges are 
eliminating ferries across almost incredible dis- 
tances of water. 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, a $76,- 
000,000 project, will handle 25,000,000 vehicles 
a year when completed. This bridge, with ap- 
proaches, is over eight miles long. Part of the 
project includes a vehicular tunnel 540 feet long, 
76 feet wide and 58 feet high, which makes it 
the largest in the world. San Francisco's other 
gigantic project, the bridge across Golden Gate is 
to have a main central suspension span of 4200 
feet—longest in the world—which arches 220 
feet above the water. 


The Tri-Borough Bridge in New York is an- 
other outstanding project. It will create a new 
system of traffic arteries 17 miles long, includ- 
ing four bridges and an elevated eight-lane road- 
way, connecting Long Island with Manhattan 
and the mainland of New York State. 


The Midtown Vehicular Hudson Tunnel is be- 
ing completed to supplement Holland Tunnel’s 
twin tubes, which furnished entry to New York 
for 10,784,453 vehicles in 1934, handling 46,009 
on one Sunday in October. 


A bridge is planned across Chesapeake Bay: 
the Mississippi River has been spanned in New 
Orleans. A road project utilizing the bed of the 
century-old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal along 
the Potomac River and a super-highway from 
Washington to Baltimore using an abandoned 
right-of-way of an electric railway, are among 
the scores of engineering feats being considered. 
A transcontinental high-speed roadway has been 
proposed. 


The long-discussed international highway 
linking the Americas has been nearly finished 
from the Texas border to Mexico City, although 
officially closed until the surfacing has been 
completed on the final 60 miles. Eventually, it is 
planned to run from Alaska, down the California 
coast to Los Angeles and across to Laredo, Texas, 
then through Mexico City and Central America 
to Panama. 


The automobile aroused a “‘vast and hitherto 
dormant travel desire’? which has produced a 
travel market four times as great as the rail 
market at its zenith, says Federal Transportation 
Co-ordinator Eastman’s report on 


passenger 
traffic. 


The private automobile, according to Eastman, 
definitely emerged as an important factor in in- 
tercity travel in 1922, when its distance in pas- 
senger miles had risen to 25 per cent of the 
rail passenger miles. Within the next three years, 
passenger travel of private automobiles had 
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grown to be twice that handled by rail, the re- 


port adds. In two years more, the highways were 
handling four times as many passenger miles 
as the railways. Within nine years, or by the 
end of 1929, the American travel market had 
expanded five-fold in volume, due to the use of 
automobiles. 


The travel market stood up well during the de- 
pression. In 1933—rock bottom of the lean years 
for most trades, American travel was still over 
four times as great as it was in 1920. In the 
last two years, travel has resumed its upward 
trend and is approaching the 1929 level. 

Sastman distributed widely a passenger ques- 
tionnaire. Over 26,000 replies were received, in- 
cluding 20,000 from persons owning 26,607 auto- 
mobiles. An average annual total mileage of 
11,175 miles per car for 1938, of which 7358 
miles was distance mileage and 3817 local mile- 
age, was disclosed in these returns. 

The average was 11 pleasure trips of 296 miles 
each and 33 business trips of 178 miles each. 
On the pleasure trip, the driver was accom- 
panied by two persons while on the business trip, 
he usually took along one passenger, but some- 
times two. Total cost per mile—which the re- 
port described as “remarkably consistent’’—av- 
eraged 6.39 cents, including depreciation, insur- 
ance and overhead. Without these items, the 
cash cost was about 3 cents, or about one cent 
per mile per passenger for the average load. 

Of the 26,000 replies, 7770 persons had not 
been on a train during the previous past year. 
The average time since the last railway trip was 
made was over 4 years. 

The American travel market has been tre- 
mendously expanded since the era of low-priced 
gasoline and better roads began 15 years 
and the limits are not in sight. 

While there is no yardstick to measure ade- 
quately the volume of travel by automobile in the 
United States, Transportation Co-ordinator East- 
man’s report makes a very interesting attempt. 


ago 


A late development in 
highway building, to 
avoid congestion and 
accidents at  intersec- 
tions of widely used 
highways. The “clover 
leaf” turn allows a 
variety of turns to be 
made from one high- 
way to the other, with 
out interference from 
traffic coming from the 
opposite direction 
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Road Materials Sold by U.S. 
Refineries in 1934 


Volume 


Short 

Tons Value 
Asphalt for paving 397,251 $4,061,467 d 
Asphalt for paving 526,884 5,888,725 f 


Cut-back asphalts ....... 
for surfacing .........: 
Flux for paving .......... 
Fiux for paving ........ 
Road oils 
Road oils . 


298,154 3.490.325 d 
326,029 4,034,840 f 
56,693 {$88,100 d 
56,669 670,787 f 
913,834 9 439,621 d 
T88,919 1,302,377 


Total value eae areca $29,376,242 
d—-from domestic petroleum f——from 
petroleum * sarrels 
Number of Refineries Producing Asphalt as of 

Jan. 1, 1935: 

10 asphalt plants operating, with a daily operat 
ing capacity of 42,200 barrels 

6 asphalt plants shut down, with a daily operat- 
ing capacity of 4800 barrels 

33 skimming and asphalt plants operating and 1 
shut down 

1 skimming, lube, and asphalt plant operating 


foreign 














He takes the Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s estimate of TOTAL annual mileage of 
all private automobiles in use and then applies 
a formula developed from returns to the ques- 
tionnaire to break down the total passenger- 
miles into local mileage and intercity, or travel, 
mileage. In doing so, however, he expresses the 
belief that this is understating private automo- 
bile travel. The A.M.A. uses an average of 7000 


miles annual total mileage for private cars, 


which is substantially less than the average in- 
hastman questionnaire. 

This travel market has been largely created. 
Persons are traveling hundreds of miles today 
by automobile who seldom boarded a train or 


dicated by the 
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drove the horse and buggy beyond the suburbs 


prior to 1920. Eastman points out; 

“It is serious but cOmmon error to assume 
that automobile travel consists largely of busi- 
ness formerly handled by rail. While it is true 
that the automotive vehicle has wrested some 
25 billion passenger miles from passenger trains, 
it has at the same time created additional travel 
165 billion passenger miles per year.” 

In 1920, according to Eastman, the average 
travel of every inhabitant of this country was 
500 miles per year. In 1929, it was over 2000 
miles; in 1933, about 1700 miles per year, only 
130 of which were by rail. 

“Within less than a decade,’’ Eastman empha- 
sizes, ‘‘American travel desires and habits quad- 
rupled, and at the end of four years of depres- 
sion, were still more than three times as great 
as they were prior to the automotive era.’’ 

An assumption that the travel market is now 
fully explored is of the same caliber as a similar 
assumption would have been in 1920, Eastman 
points out. ““Travel desire once aroused is rarely, 
if ever sated,’’ the report says. 

Travel, by private automobile, railroad train 
and bus, for the 128,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United States, will reach a total in 1936 esti- 
mated at 236,000,000,000 passenger-miles. That 
figures out to about 1840 miles per capita travel. 
This does not include travel by boat, airplane 
or other conveyance, nor. automobile mileage 
around the city. 

Here’s how that estimate was arrived at. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association 
reports that total passenger cars registered in 
1935 was 22,450,000. Officials of the A.M.A. are 
reluctant to estimate a figure for 1936 but think 
it will be about 23,000,000. Averaging these two 


figures, gives 22,725,000 cars in use in 1936 from 


which is deducted 80,000 representing the aver- 
age number of buses in use. That leaves 22,645,- 





Road Building and Motor Vehicle 
Taxes 


Federal and state highway expenditures, for 
1921 through 1934, compared with total motor 
vehicle taxes. In the latter item are ineluded: 
motor vehicle registration fees, state gasoline taxes, 
federal gasoline and excise taxes and personal prop- 
erty and municipal taxes on automotive equipment, 


Motor 
Highway Vehicle 
Expenditures Taxes 


$384,381.36: 
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$274,604,682 
301 


410,901.07 391,329,922 
$14,807,424 1923 $40,241,674 
559,601,149 1924 907,150,141 
597,902,372 1925 616,273,492 
576,016,847 1926 638,272,350 
640,494,869 1927 688,373,653 
759,318,068 1928 716,887,967 
799,876.344 1929 849,155,062 
979,997,847 1930 920,388,270 
979,592,093 1931 948,735,112 
816.765,.481 1932 986,922,942 
666,061,710 1933 1,138,656,021 
$31,203,048 1934 1,200,107,729 


$9,416,919,691 $10,257,099,017 

















Motor Tourists in U. S. Spent 
$4,000,000,000 in 1935 


Last year, travelers by automobile spent very 
nearly $4,000,000,000 in all parts of the country, 
according to the American Automobile Association. 
This volume of trade was distributed as follows: 


Ty POEM MBUGEOW: foods cosocs kien hac dcmmecerds $1,000,000,000 
ADE: | shadescedacivauseensaansekbeosecosesancuuesvecs 830,000,000 
Hotels and HoG@ine’s: ....06..0csciccccceess 800,000,000 
"Gas,’ Ol) ANG TEDBINS. o0..6i.0.060.ciosceceve 800,000,000 
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000 as total private cars, which, multiplied by 
2.5 persons (average number in a car) and by 
7000 (the A.M.A. estimate of average total an- 
nual mileage) figures out 396,000,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles. 

Now, that total is for ALL automobile mileage, 
the runs to the corner grocery store as well as 
the 300-mile trips to the mountains. In talking 
about travel in this article, however, we mean 
only trips beyond the city limits. So, a formula 
was applied similar to that used in the Eastman 
report to get the intercity or travel passenger- 
miles. It figures out to about 205,000,000,000 
passenger-miles, which is about 1600 miles per 
capita travel by automobile for every inhabitant 
of the United States. Besides this distance-mile- 
age, which includes only trips beyond city limits, 
private automobiles will also run up a total of 
191,000,000,000 passenger-miles in intra-city or 
local mileage. 


_— capita rail travel is comparatively simple 
to figure out, using records of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1934, the total pas- 
senger-miles was 18 billion, which was an in- 
crease of 12.6 per cent over 1933. It is estimated 
that the railroads had 18.4 billion revenue pas- 
senger-miles in 1935, a 2.1 per cent gain. Assum- 
ing an increase of 3 per cent in 19386, which 
seems conservative, it is estimated that rail pas- 
senger-miles in 1936 will be about 19,000,000,- 
000, or about 150 miles for every individual in 
this country. 


The 1936 bus passenger-miles is estimated at 
12.000,000,000 or about 90 miles per capita. 

Indications are that the travel market is re- 
gaining its pre-depression rate of expansion. The 
barometer is increased automobile preduction 
and heavy expenditures for roads. 

A total of 7, 675,000 persons, mostly by private 
automobile, visited the national parks and monu- 
ments in 1935; a gain of 21 per cent over 193 
Visitors to the 23 national parks alone totaled 
4,284,615 and 1,217,054 private automobiles. 
That makes about one car out of every 20 in the 
United States visiting a national park last year. 

The American Automobile Association esti- 
mates that motor tourists will spend nearly $4,- 
500,000,000 on their trips in 1936. Last year, 
the AAA estimated, touring motorists spent $4,- 
000,000,000, which is 33 per cent above the as- 
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sociation’s 1934 estimate, and 60 per cent over 
1933. 

This huge volume of trade in 1935 was dis- 
tributed, the AAA figured, as follows: 
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This shows that most of the motor tourist's 
dollar goes for many things besides gas and oil. 

The value of tourist trade to every business- 
man and its huge volume is but dimly realized. 
Perhaps, this is because statistics available are 
only fragmentary and cover only widely scat- 
tered areas. These estimates, for the most part, 
are for total tourist trade, including those travel- 
ing by train, airplane, boat, bus and private auto- 
mobile. However, the Eastman report indicates 
that the great bulk of travel nowadays is by 
private automobile. 

A total of 2,176,477 visitors came to Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1934 and spent over $100,000,000. 

Out-of-state cars made up 20 per cent of the 
passenger cars on Virginia highways in 1934. It 
is estimated that the visitors spent $73,881,475. 

California is perhaps the leading tourist state. 
Reports indicate over 1,300,000 tourists visit 
that state in a single year, with two-thirds of 
them arriving by automobile. All cars are check- 
ed in by state police as in some other states. 
Those visiting the northern and central sections 
of the state spend an estimated $68,000,000. 
Tourists in Southern California spend $732,000 
a day or over $267,000,000 a year, according to 
local estimates. Out of every dollar spent in 
Southern California, it is estimated that 11 cents 
comes out of the tourist’s pocket. 

Florida’s tourist trade has been estimated at 
$600,000,000 for a single year, with 1,750,000 
visitors. New England's estimate is $400,000,000 
a year. Maine’s tourist crop is valued at $100, 
000,000, 

A total of 323,578 cars, carrying close to a 
million people, were counted entering Colorado 
in one year. Their total expenditures during an 
average 23-day stay was estimated at $55,- 
000,000, 

Every state possesses in some degree attrac- 
tions for the tourist, although their beauties of 
nature and climate, if not historic incident, may 
blossom unpublicized. But there is a project un- 
derway now to remedy this oversight. 

The Works Progress Administration has ai- 
lotted $3,250,000 to compile The American 
Guidebook. Five thousand writers are already 
at work on it. 

Local items of interest are being gathered 
first—-historic homes, recipes for favorite dishes, 
industries, folklore, natural wonders, battle 
scenes—then the story of the road will come 
along to tie them all together. Maps will be the 
only illustrations in the five-volume series, which 
is expected to comprise 2,500,000 words. 

Well known highways will take on added in- 
terest as historic and unusual spots are located. 
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Side roads leading to seldom visited points of 
interest will be popularized. 

The guidebook is expected to aid in expan- 
sion of the travel market. The tourist’s dollar 
will be showing up in many communities where 
it is now a stranger. 

Shipments of livestock—cattle, calves, sheep 
and hogs—to market by truck have increased 
sharply in the last 18 years, with a spectacular 
jump during the depression years. 

From less than two per cent in 1916, live- 
stock shipments by truck to 17 principal mar- 
kets climbed to 22 per cent in 1929. This was 
more than doubled in 193 reaching about 47 
per cent of total livestock shipments. 

More than a third of New York’s 310,000,000 
gallons ot milk reached the city by truck in 
1934. Two-thirds of Philadelphia’s milk supply 
arrives by truck. Practically all the milk ship- 
ments to Detroit, Milwaukee and other cities of 
similar size move by truck, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Forty-three per cent of the shipments of im- 
portant fruits and vegetables went to market 
by truck in 1934, not including shipments to 
centers for subsequent reshipment or any truck- 
ing to canneries. 
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How the travel market in this 
country expanded with the 
use of automobiles, starting 
with 1922, is shown on the 
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GREAT PETROLEUM COMPANY is made not alone of mortar, 
brick and steel; derricks, drills and pumps; tank cars, ships 
and trucks. More important by far are its people and its relation 


toward the people to whom it sells and from whom it buys. 


Thus, it is significant that the Socony-Vacuum family of em- 
ployees in the United States exceeds 41,000. We purchase from 
more than 5,000 different American firms whose employees de- 
rive their welfare indirectly from this company. More than 


106.000 investors hold shares in Socony-Vacuum. 


About 80° of our petroleum products are sold through inde- 
pendent dealers—some 75.000 of them. who employ some 200.000 


men. To these the reliability of our products is a Vital matter. 

At the rate of over 1.000 per minute—each minute of each hour 
of each dav of the vear—American car owners prefer to stop and 
purchase Mobilgas, America’s largest-selling gasoline, or Mobil- 
oil. the world’s largest-selling motor oil. 

To Federal. State and local eovernments we paid in taxes dur- 


ing 1935 some $80.000.000. 


Yes. a ereal oil company is more than a thing of mortar. brick 
and steel. The Sign of the Flying Red Horse is an emblem which 


means much, to many people. 
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Oil and Its NIRA Code 


By A. M. PETTY 


National Petroleum News Staff Writer 


66 EASURED in terms 
of the volume of 
employment and 

amount cf payrolls, the pe- 

troleum industry has made 
great strides toward recov- 
ery since May 1933.” This 

was the finding of the U. 5. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics on the oil industry’s 

first year under the National Industrial Recov- 

ery Act. 

This official government report is evidence 
that the cil industry did its part under the 
NIRA. More jobs and higher wages was the ob- 
jective of the Recovery Act and all its codes. 
Measured in this light, the oil code was a grati- 
fying success; hours were shortened, wages in- 
creased and thousands of new employes hired. 

Investigating the effect of the oil code, the 
labor statistics bureau found that between May, 
1933, and July, 1934, employment had increased 
62 per cent and payrolls 74 per cent, in the 
drilling and production branches of the oil in- 
dustry. Employment was up 32 per cent and 
payrells 45 per cent, on pipelines. In the refin- 
ing branch, employment gained 22 per cent and 
payrolls 31 per cent.'! 

While the government bureau’s survey did 
not cover oil marketing, various studies by 
agencies in the industry indicate greatly reduced 
working hours and increased payrolls during 
the code period, with thousands of additional 
filling station attendants, truck drivers and 
other employes hired. 

Oil, the largest industry under the NIRA, was 
one of the first to enlist under the Blue Eagle 
banner in President Roosevelt’s recovery cam- 
paign. 

Oil. like other industries, was feeling the 
pinch of general business depression in the 
spring of 1933. Besides this, its markets were 
demoralized by a flood of ‘“‘hot’’ oil from East 
Texas, where state conservation measures had 
broken down and the price of crude oil at the 
well was down to 10 cents a barrel. 

But no industry answered the President’s 
call to arms for the war on depression quicker 
or more enthusiastically than oil. 

The code drafters began their conferences in 
Chicago three days before the President signed 
the Recovery Act on June 16, 1933. A month 
later, a code was submitted to the National Re- 
covery Administration which was generally en- 
dorsed by the oil industry. It covered every de- 
tail from the method for locating a well on the 


the Oil Code 


‘Printed in Monthly Labor Review (July 1935) U.S. Dept. 
of Labor. 
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By Increasing Employment and 
Wages, the Oil Industry Co-oper- 
atedin the Blue Eagle Campaign: 
Failed 


Lack of Federal Enforcement 


oil lease to wages paid the 
‘filling station attendants. 

With its code approved by 
President Roosevelt August 
19, the oil industry was the 
tenth in line to have such ap- 
proval. But even that was 
not moving fast enough, so 
eager was the industry to do its part. While its 
formal code was pending before the NRA, many 
oil companies shortened hours and raised wages 
under the President’s blanket code. 


Through 


The oil industry gave its best in a sincere 
effort to help its code succeed. Some oil men 
moved to Washington, bringing along their 
families, to devote their full time to code affairs 
for many months. Oil companies and associa- 
tions lent their key men to serve on code com- 
mittees. Members of the national committees — 
executives of the larger oil companies as well 
as small independent operators —— spent much 
time in Washington. 


The code prescribed an 8-hour day for their 
employes, but members of the hundreds of code 
committees set up throughout the United States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico not infrequently worked 
18 hours and more a day. 


HESE code committees—national, regional, 

state, county and city-—had a total member- 
ship of more than 10,000. In no other instance 
under the NIRA, perhaps, did so many mem- 
bers of an industry take part in the adminis- 
tration of a code. 


The lessons in co-operation learned around 
those hundreds of conference tables, the ex- 
change of views, the spirit of give-and-take de- 
veloped was worth much more than the 
$4,000,000 the oil industry expended for ad- 
ministration of its code. And the oil industry 
paid its own way under the NIRA which makes 
it unique among the coded industries. 


The oil industry’s various code committees 
spent approximately $2,500,000 during the eode 
period. This entire amount was voluntarily con- 


tributed. Unlike the case in some industries, 
there were no assessments. 
Besides bearing the expense of these code 


committees, the oil industry, through a special 
tax on crude oil in the 1934 Revenue Law en- 
acted by Congress, paid $1,759,000 during the 
code period for support of the federal oil ad- 
ministration. 


Thus, the total code cost for oil was well 
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over $4,000,000 — a figure exceeded by no 
other industry, according to NRA officials. 

This figure is for actual expenditures; it takes 
no account of such intangible costs as the time 
of oil company executives serving on code com- 
mittees. It is estimated that members of the 
national code committee spent 51 per cent of 
their time at Washington during the first 18 
months of the code. Many members of regional, 
state and local committees also devoted the 
greater part of their time to administration of 
the code and, in many cases paid their expenses 
out of their own pockets. 

The oil code provided for a maximum work- 
week ranging from 36 hours in derrick and rig 
building, drilling, production, refinery and 
pipeline operations to 48 hours for filling sta- 
tions. The 36-hour week was among the shortest 
of any approved code while the 48-hour maxi- 
mum for retailing (representing a decided im- 
provement over pre-code conditions) compared 
favorably with the code-weeks of other retail 
groups. Office workers enjoyed a 40-hour week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for common la- 
bor under the oil code were 45 to 52 cents (de- 
pending on locality) for all but marketing op- 
erations. In marketing, the minimum rate was 
40 to 47 cents an hour. 


HE oil code was also unique in that state con- 

servation laws were made the basis for con- 
trolling crude oil production, A federal agency 
recommended for each producing state an es- 
timate of demand for its oil. Where there were 
state oil enforcement agencies, such as the 
Texas Railroad Commission, the state agency 
prorated the quota among the various pools and 
individual operators. A voluntary committee of 
the industry worked out the allocations which 
were recommended by the federal agency. Pro- 
duction of any oil in excess of the operator's 
quota — “hot”? oil — was made a violation in 
the terms of the code, 


The purpose of the production control sec- 
tion, as well as of the provisions on refining, 
was to balance crude oil production with de- 
mand. 


In its marketing rules, the oil code am- 
bitiously sought to ban specifically every kind 
of special inducement which might be used to 
obtain business unfairly. 


The oil code provided for a national com- 
mittee, originally of 15 known as the Plan- 
ning and Co-ordination Committee ineclud- 
ing three representatives of the government. 
All the members were appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The code also contemplated some sort of 
federal agency to co-operate in administering 
its provisions. 

Apparently, President Roosevelt believed the 
oil code too big for the NRA and General Hugh 
S. Johnson to handle along with the codes from 
all other industries so Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes was designated to administer the oil code. 
Administrator Ickes set up a federal oil ad- 
ministration to advise and assist him. Total 
personnel of the various federal oil agencies 
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set up under the NIRA was about 450 persons 
when the code ended. 


Besides the oil code, the industry also had 
Section 9-C of the NIRA, which authorized the 
President to prohibit the shipment of ‘hot’ oil 
in interstate commerce. This was to back up 
the state oil laws and production control pro- 
visions of the code. Secretary Ickes was also 
designated to administer this provision, known 
as the ‘hot’ oil amendment to the NIRA. 

Evidencing their faith in the Blue Eagle, the 
large oil companies immediately raised the 
price which they were paying to producers for 
crude oil. The advent of Dollar Oil, following 
a short period of 10-cent oil brought on by 
overproduction, provided the producers’ with 
the means for increasing wages and hiring ad- 
ditional employes. Purchasing power of the oil 
states steadily increased, as Dollar Oil was 
maintained throughout the code in the face of 
oversupply and low prices for petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Even with Dollar Oil and the added burden 
of increased labor costs on the industry, the 
consumer paid little more for his gasoline un- 
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A difficult drilling site in a canyon in the Santa Paula dis- 
trict north of Los Angeles. Roads have to be built first in 
order to take in the materials with which to drill the well. 
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der the code. A report 
Commission in the spring of 1934, showed that 
gasoline prices on the average increased only 
one cent a gallon during the first six months 
of the NIRA. And this was in a period when 


by the Federal Trade 


the consumer felt that his part in the NRA 
program was to pay increased prices — and 
many other industries were only too eager to 
help him do his part by marking up prices. 

From the beginning, many oil men had 
doubts about the constitutionality of some pro- 
visions in the code. But they complied never- 
theless. The desire to co-operate was always a 
stronger motive for compliance than fear of 
legal prosecution, 

No better instance of 
than in the almost 
provisions of the 
code. 


this could be found 
universal compliance with 
“new-pool’ section of the 


i ee eliminate over-drilling and other wasteful 
methods in producing oil, the code provided 
that the operators in a new oil pool should 
agree, subject to approval of the oil admin- 
istrator, on a plan for orderly development of 
that new field. Few oil lawyers believed there 
was a constitutional basis for legal action 
against operators drilling in violation of these 
plans... But they adhered to the plans volun- 
tarily. 

About 400 new-pool plans were approved. 
Thousands of operators were involved, yet in 
only one known instance was a plan defied. 
After repeated warnings, the oil administration 
went into court to enjoin the operator alleged- 
ly drilling counter to provisions of the plan. 
As was expected, the court ruled the provision 
unconstitutional. The only result was that sev- 
eral off-set wells were drilled near the. op- 
erator defying the plan. In the rest of that 
pool, as in the other hundreds of fields for 
which plans were approved, drilling operations 
proceeded according to the agreed upon de- 
velopment program, 


Another example of the co-operation de- 
veloped in the. oil industry under the NRA code 
was the refinery control program, With the co- 
operation of the federal oil administration, the 
industry’s agencies administered this plan so 
successfully it was never challenged in court 
even though its most ardent supporters admit- 
ted that it could not be legally enforced. 


In the marketing end, thousands of oil com- 
panies, independent marketers and_ retailers 
permitted the few ‘‘chiselers’” among their 
competitors to walk off with portions of their 
trade rather than stoop to the then unfair 
competitive tactics. They clung to the hope that 
the government would finally bring the code 
violators to account. 


From the outset, however, the oil industry's 
career under the NIRA was beset with legal 
difficulties. 

The first attack on the NIRA was aimed at 
Section 9-C, the oil section. About six weeks 
after the Recovery Act was signed, a group of 
fast Texas refiners sought unsuccessfully to 
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enjoin Secretary Ickes from enforcing the 
“hot” oil regulations issued under this section. 

Several body blows were dealt the oil code 
early in 1934. In the space of three weeks, Fed- 
eral Judge Bryant in East Texas voided the 
“hot” oil regulations and declared the produc- 
tion control provisions unconstitutional; Fed- 
eral Judge Atwell at Dallas threw out three 
marketing rules cases; and at Chicago, Fed- 
eral Judge Barnes declined to enforce the mar- 
keting rules and indicated his belief they were 
unconstitutional. To cap it off, Judge Bryant 
Feb. 26 again ruled the oil code’s production 
control invalid and threw out the indictment 
in the Smith case. 

Thus, in less than a month the code was in- 
validated in the industry’s most important pro- 
ducing area and also nullified in its market- 
ing center. 

The oil administration’s attorneys probably 
set a record in appealing the Smith Case, dock- 
eting it in the U. S. Supreme Court within 18 
days of the district court’s decision. Few out- 
side the oil industry realized it, but the fate 
of the NIRA was on the Supreme Court’s door- 
step in that case on March 16, 1934 — when 
the Recovery Act was exactly nine months’ 
old. The Smith case was set down for argu- 
ment in May and, except for a last minute 
postponement by the government, the resulting 
decision might have brought death to the Blue 
Eagle a whole year before the NIRA _ was 
killed by the Schechter decision. 


ITH the oil code before the Supreme Court 

in the Smith case, the oil administration 
seemed reluctant to prosecute code violators. 
The courts too, seemed unwilling to hand down 
decisions in the meanwhile. The industry’s 
bright hopes for the successful administration 
of the code were dimming. 

New hope flared when legal enforcement of 
the code was transferred to the Justice Depart- 
ment in June, 1934. A flock of suits were filed, 
but it was becoming the habit of the courts 
to delay action on code cases — at least among 
many of those which did not throw them out 
of court. 

Meanwhile, Ickes’ federal code administra- 
tions machinery was running at top. speed 
grinding out amendments, orders, interpreta- 
tions, and exceptions. The stream of code rules 
from Washington became a bewildering tor- 
rent. It was becoming increasingly difficult for 
the rank-and-file of the industry to keep pace 
with the code changes. The industry’s own ad- 
ministrative agency, the Planning and Co-ordi- 
nation committee, was only a figure head, it was 
becoming more and more evident. 

Then came a surprising discovery. In Sep- 
tember, 1934. it was found that the Smith case. 
then before the Supreme Court would have to 
be dismissed because it was based on a pro- 
vision not found in the original text of the 


code. It seems that, in preparing an amend- 
ment for the President’s signature less than 


two weeks after the code became effective, a 
paragraph was’ inadvertently dropped out. 
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Source of the error was never completely dis- threats of jail, his competitors sought to per- 
closed, but it occurred in the federal oil ad- suade him to abandon his destructive tactics. 
ministration. In many instances, this succeeded where legal 
The Smith case, and the Amazon case then ®¢tion would have been futile. 
on its way to the Supreme Court, as well as When the Schechter decision May 27, 1935, 
several others, traveled through the courts killed the NIRA and all codes, including the 


with no one aware of the ‘‘missing paragraph”’. 

In January, 1935, the Panama-Amazon case 
was decided by the Supreme Court, resulting 
in knocking out Section 9-C which, after much 
delay on the part of the Ickes’ agencies, had 
been used effectively during the fall of 1934 to 
discourage ‘‘hot” oil production in East Texas. 
A substitute law, known as the Connally ‘‘Hot”’ 
Oil law, was rushed through. The Justice De- 
partment continued to file code cases. But the 
courts were even more reluctant to act; ad- 
verse decisions were piling up and overshadow- 
ing the occasional ‘‘victories’ for the codes. 
Legal enforcement was virtually stalled pend- 
ing action of the Supreme Court on the NIRA. 

The industry had long since dispaired of 
making its code succeed through legal action 
against code violators. Various co-operative ef- 
forts, with the approval of the federal oil ad- 
ministration, were tried to salvage gains al- 
ready made. 

Many in the industry believe that more was 
accomplished under this voluntary stabiliza- 
tion program, in which leaders sat around the 
table and ironed out their mutual problems, 
than in any other activity under the code. In- 
stead of hounding an accused code violator with 
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oil code, the industry kept its code organiza- 
tion intact for weeks in case the administra- 
tion should work out some substitute program. 
Some oil companies met the challenge with an 
increase in wages for their employes. Code 
standards, particularly as to wages, have been 
generally maintained since the code itself was 
dropped. 


Despite the death of the NIRA or because 
of it —- conditions in the oil industry have stead- 
ily improved since the spring of 1935. The in- 
crease in consumption of petroleum products 
was a large factor in this gain. But the lessons 
in co-operation, taught by the industry’s ex- 
perience under the code, probably had some- 
thing to do with it. 


Many oil men believe that the oil code showed 
what a voluntary code, fairly drafted and fairly 
administered, could accomplish. Despite the 
“chiseling fringe’, they think that the majori- 
ty of the industry would benefit by complying 
with such a code. So strong is this conviction, 
that a considerable portion of the industry is 
now interested in a voluntary marketing code, 
which has been tentatively drafted, to come 
under the authority of the Federal Trade com- 
mission. 











Introducing a Few of the Men 


Who Run the Oil Industry 


EET the president of a big oil company. 
MM He has been in his present position be- 
ae tween nine and ten years. He has beena 
major executive in the same company for 14 
years. His entire term of service with that com- 
pany has been 25 years and he has served in the 
oil industry for 33 years. He started in well 
down the line, in a plant, or out in the oil fields, 
or in the sales foree and has reached the position 
of president through several stages of advance- 
ment. The chances are a little better than 6 
out of 10 that he had a college training. 

This president spends more time in traveling 
than the chief executive of the average business 
or industrial organization, for the properties and 
plants under his management are spread over 
many states. 

The salary of this big oil company head is a 
little over $72,000 a year, and he does not re- 
ceive any bonus. For this sum he takes the full 
responsibility of looking after a business enter- 
prise with a net capital investment of about 
$245,000,000. 

This company operates in a complex industry 
with three separate branches, in which the op- 
erations are entirely different and in two of 
which, production and refining, highly special- 
ized technical methods are used. Wherever this 
executive turns, he faces the competition of not 
two or three, but perhaps as many as ten or 12 
other oil companies which are not only trying 
to get new business, but are equally alert to take 
his business away from him if the opportunity 
offers. 

The statistics in the above picture of the presi- 
dent of the big oil company are averages of ac- 
tual figures as to term in office, experience in the 
oil industry and salary for the present chief ex- 
ecutives of 27 large integrated oil companies in 
this country. The figure as to his salary is the 
average of the salaries of the directing heads of 
20 of these companies which have been made 
public by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion at Washington. 

While we are on the subject of executives’ sal- 
aries, the annual income of the chief lieutenants 
of the presidents of the big oil companies, aver- 
ages $30,600. This is based on salaries for 181 
other executives of the same 20 companies as 
they were reported to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Not as detailed biographical data is available 
on these younger executives as on the company 
presidents; but it is known that a greater pro- 
portion of them are men with college training 
and that, of those with college degrees, the ma- 
jority have had engineering training. Next 
comes training in general business administra- 
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tion and only a small minority have been trained 
in law. These younger executives have come 
to their desks with the experience of work in the 
oil fields, in refining plants or on an oil company 
sales force, in by the far the majority of cases. 

Looking at the salaries of the chief executives 
of the big oil companies, as reported by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, we find the 
highest reported for this same group of 20 com- 
panies to be $136,418 a year and the lowest $30,- 
851. The salary of the president of the biggest 
oil company in the country is $125,000. That 
company is the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
and this salary figure has often been quoted as 
typical of the incomes the heads of all the big 
oil companies receive. The man who receives 
this particular amount carries around on his 
shoulders 24 hours a day the responsibility of 
operating profitably a business enterprise with a 
net capital investment of well over a billion dol- 
lars, with something like 225 subsidiary com- 
panies, as recently listed at Washington, but not 
including certain foreign companies. Included 
among these subsidiary companies are concerns 
which manufacture special equipment used in 
the oil industry, and companies which manu- 
facture and distribute specialty oil products of 
various kinds. 


. DERING all major executives of oil com- 
A panies, the salary lists of which have been 
made public by the authorities at Washington, 
as well as the president or the chief directing ex- 
ecutive of the company under some other title, 
there are only ten executives with oil companies 
whose incomes are $100,000 a year and over. 
There are only 40 executives who receive from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

Salaries of $100,000 a year and over are not 
at all unusual in other industries. Among such 
salaries recently made public in a report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to Congress are listed 
those of $250,000 a year to the chairman of the 
board and $180,000 to the president of a large 
steel company; $174,000 to the head of a well 
known mining company; $125,000 to the head of 
a rubber company. The head of a broadcasting 
system receives $147,000. The president of a 
life insurance company receives $150,000 and the 
general counsel of the same company $100,000. 
The president and vice president of a manufac- 
turing concern over $100,000 each. In many 
cases the presidents of food concerns, and manu- 
facturing enterprises received salaries of $100,- 
000 and over per year and the heads of some 
great newspapers get more. 

The following brief biographical sketches of 
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the heads of well Known oil companies will give 
the reader some idea of the kind of men who 
run the oil business. At the heads of thousands 
of smaller companies are men like them who are 
devoting great ability and energy to operating 
profitably, under highly competitive conditions, 
oil companies of various sizes in all branches of 
the industry. 

Most fitting to head the list is J. W. Van Dyke, 
chairman of the board, Atlantic Refining Co., 
who spent his 86th birthday on Dec. 27 last by 
putting in a full day at his office in Philadelphia, 
as usual. He has put in nearly 70 active years 
in the oil industry. He ran away from home and 
went to work in the then new Pennsylvania oi! 


fields in 1867, when his parents insisted he 
should become a lawyer. In 1873 he entered 
the refining plant of the Standard Oil Co. at 


Long Island and, in 1911, became president of 
the Atlantic Refining Co. He became the chair- 
man of the board in 1927. 

William M. Irish, president of 
the Atlantic Refining Co. has had 
46 years of experience in the oil 
business, going to work for a re- 
finery at Lima, O., not long after 
he graduated from Cornell univer- 
sity with a degree in chemistry. 
In 1903 he went to the Atlantic 
Refining Co. In 1911 he became 
vice president and general mana- 
ger, was made president in 1927. 

One other executive in the refin- 
ing industry is close on the heels 
of Mr. Van Lyke as to term of 
service in the oil industry. This is 
Louis Carruth, president of the 
Canfield Oil Co., Cleveland. He be- 
gan a 60-year active connection in 
oil when he became cashier of one 
of the early oil companies in 1875. 
Twelve years later he joined the 
Canfield company, rising by steps 
to secretary, vice-president and, in 
1920, to the office of president. At 
85 he puts in every day at his of- 
fice. 

Col. J. F. Drake, president of 
the Gulf Oil Corp. and also of the 
Gulf Refining Co., left college in 
1903 with a degree or so in busi- 
ness administration in his pocket. 
He worked in Springfield until he 
went into the army. His work on 
‘he Claims Board of the Pittsburgh 
district came to the attention of 
the Mellon interest and he has 
since held important positions in 
various lines with them, becoming 
president of the Gulf Oil Corp. in 
1931. 

J. A. Brown, president of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine., after 
attending college in Philadelphia, 
entered the oil business in 1911, 
as secretary-treasurer of a small 
oil producing company in Cali- 
fornia. A few years later he be- 
came associated with one of the 
large oil companies and looked 
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after its properties in Mexico and in the 
Dutch East Indies. In 1928 he became asso- 
ciated with the General Petroleum Corp. of Cali- 
fornia, as vice president, and was made 
dent in 19380. In 1933 he was transferred to the 
parent Socony-Vacuum company as 
the executive committee. 
dent in 1935. 
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Teagle, president of the Standard Oil 


Co. (New Jersey) finished at Cornell in 1889 
and immediately went to work in his father’s 
small refinery in Cleveland. When it was sold 
to the old Republic Oil Co. in 1900 he became 


vice president and active manager of that con- 


cern. He has been associated with the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. since 1903 and has held many im 
portant executive positions with the Standard 


Oil Co. (New Jersey) both here and abroad. I!e 
was made president in 1917. 


The family name Pew is synonymous with the 
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name of the Sun Oil Co., of Philadelphia. The 
founder of this company was Joseph Newton Pew 
whose widow died in 1935. His two sons are J. 
Howard Pew and J. N. Pew, Jr., who are respec- 
tively president and vice-president of the com- 
pany. A cousin of the two brothers, J. Edgar Pew 
is also a vice president of the company, looking 
after its production interests particularly. In his 
hands was placed the general direction of the 
oil field standardization program when it was 
started some 13 years ago. Another cousin is 
John G. Pew, a director in the Sun Oil Co. and 


also president of the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. 


Frederick S. Fales, president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, was graduated from Am- 
herst in 1896, and his early experience was in the 
meat packing business. In 1903 he entered the 
manufacturing department of the Standard Oil 
Co. and, in 1919, became a director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York and, in 1927, vice presi- 
dent. In 1931, upon the formation of the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., he became a director in 
that organization and, in 1932, he was elected 
president of the Standard of New York. 

D. J. Moran, president of the Continental Oil 
Co., worked in the oil industry during school 
vacation periods and, upon the completion of 
graduate work at Case School, of Cleveland in 
1908, he worked as engineer, general superin- 
tendent and general manager of an oil company 
in Mexico. In 1928 he became president of the 
old Marland Refining Co. When this company 
acquired the assets of the Continental Oil Co., 


and took the latter name, he became its presi- 
dent. 


Edward J. Seubert, president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, was first employed by the 
company as a machinist’s helper in 1891. He 
became interested in the accounting department 
and, by 1919, had worked himself up to the of- 
fice of secretary-treasurer and was also a di- 
rector. In 1920 he became a vice president and 
president in 1927. 

Harry F. Sinclair, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Consolidated Oil Corp., went 
to a pharmaceutical college in Kansas and then 
went into business with his father in Independ- 
ence, Kans. During the early days of the later 
great Mid-Continent oi] fields, he entered the 
oil business as a producer and, by 1916, the in- 
terests he had started were of considerable im- 
portance. In 1919 he merged these interests un- 
der the name of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corp. In 1932 the interests of the Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co., one of the leading producing com- 
panies of the Mid-Continent were merged with 
the Sinclair interests and the present Consoli- 
dated Oil Corp. was the outcome, with Mr. Sin- 
clair maintaining an active interest throughout. 


Herbert R. Gallagher, president of the Con- 
solidated Oil Corp., entered the oil industry with 
the Shell Co. of California in 1910 and had a 
large part in building up the importance of these 
interests on the Pacific Coast. In 1932 he left 
to become president of the newly formed Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. 


W.S.S. Rodgers, president of The Texas Corp., 
finished at Yale in 1907, with a technical train- 
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ing and, after a few years of mining experience, 
entered the oil producing business, then the re- 
fining and, in 1915, he entered the employ of 
The Texas Co., an operating subsidiary. He held 
various positions in the refining department, ex- 
cept for a period of war service, and, in 1926, 
he became assistant to the president and, in 1928, 
he was made vice president in charge of sales. 
He became president in 1933. 

K. R. Kingsbury, president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California, has a mining engineer's de- 
gree from Columbia. He started in the oil busi- 
ness, in Pennsylvania, in 1897. In the sales de- 
partment of the Standard Oil Co. he became an 
authority on lubricating oil problems. In 1911 
he became vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California and, in 1919, was made presi- 
dent. 


9 P. ST. CLAIR, president of the Union Oil 
e Co. of California, left school at the age of 16 
to help his father in the meat business. Before 
long he became interested in the construction of 
gas and electric plants. As an oil producer he was 
one of the organizers of the Independent Oil 
Producers’ Agency, of California, and then be- 
came president and has held this office for 25 
years. He was made a director of the Union Oil 
Co. in 1919 and, in 1929, became executive vice 
president and president in 1930. 


O. D. Donnell, president of the Ohio Oil Co., 
comes from a family closely identified with the 
building up of the oil industry in its early days 
and he got his first experience with it during 
his summer holidays from school. Before he 
graduated from Case School, in 1906, he had 
worked in all branches of the company’s busi- 
ness. Then he became a mechanical engineer 
in the pipeline department. In 1910 he became 
assistant general manager. In 1913 he becamea 
vice president and he succeeded his father to the 
presidency in 1927. 


D. A. Little, president of the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., entered the accounting department of 
the company in 1914 and has been with it ever 
since, holding various offices and becoming presi- 
dent in 1938. 

E. B. Reeser, president of Barnsdall Corp., en- 
tered the oil business as an office boy in 1891, 
with previous experience as a telegraph operator. 
He worked in various capacities for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. until 1898. In 1902 he became as- 
sociated with the Barnsdall interests and, in 
1925, was made president. 

R. L. Blaffer, president of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., graduated from Tulane University in 
1896 and worked for the Southern Pacific rail- 
road at Beaumont, Texas. In 1902 he formed 
a partnership with W. S. Farish, now chairman 
of the board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey) to engage in the production 
of oil. In 1917 they merged with other com- 
panies to form the Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
of which Mr. Blaffer became vice president. In 
1933 he was made president. 

Henry M. Dawes, president of the Pure Oil 
Co., comes from a family of oil men and his 
first experience was in drilling in the old Cow 
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Run field, in southeastern Ohio. 
Harding-Coolidge administrations he served as 


During the 
Comptroller of the Currency. In 1934 he became 
president of the Pure Oil Co. 


Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., in his early life was in the bank- 
ing business in Creston, Ia. From 1903 until 
1917 he engaged in the oil business in the Mid- 
Continent. Then he organized his own company, 
of which he has been the active head since. 


W. T. Holliday, president of Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, is one of the few major executives in the 
oil industry who was trained in law. After 
graduating from Harvard, in 1908, he joined 
a law firm in Cleveland which handled business 
for the Standard Oil Co. About 1917 he became 
general counsel for the Standard of Ohio and 
was elected president in 1928. 


Charles L. Suhr, chairman of the board of 
the Pennzoil Co., came from an oil family and 
attended various colleges to secure the ground- 
work to a business career in the oil industry. In 
1892 he started in with his father, who was one 
of the early refiners in Pennsylvania. Later his 
interests were combined to form the Pennzoil Co. 
Mr. Suhr was president for many years, only 
recently becoming chairman of its board. 

W. G. Skelly, president of the Skelly Oil Co., 
started in the oi] business in 1892 as an employe 
of an oil field supply company in Oil City. Pa. 
In 1901 he organized his first company and he 





became active as an oil producer in the Mid- 
Continent. In 1919 he formed the present Skelly 
Oil Co. and has been its president since. 


P. H. Curry, president of the South Penn Oil 
Co., an eastern producing company, entered the 
service of the Standard Oil Co. in 1890. He held 
various positions with the South Penn, becom- 
ing vice president in 1918 and president in 1932. 


William F. Humphrey, president of the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., graduated from the 
University of California in 1895 and engaged 
in the practice of law and in other activities on 
the Pacific Coast until 1926, when he came to 
the Associated Oil Co., of California, as chief 
counsel and chairman of its board of directors. 
In 1927 he became president. In 1933 he became 
president of the Tide Water Associated. 


E. L. Shea, president of Tide Water Oil Co., 
started in as a junior clerk in 1909. He has 
held positions in the accounting, personnel, sales, 
refining and producing departments. In 1931 
he became executive vice president and later was 
made president. 


These are only samples of the higher execu- 
tives of the big oil companies, but they serve to 
illustrate the point that these ::en started at 
the bottom and got where they are today by 
work and merit and not by political pull. 


Preprints of Advertising in Feb. 5 issue Mailed to Oil Executives 


AY SHAW, president of the Chek-Chart 

Corp., in advance of the publication of the 
Feb. 5th Educational Issue of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws, is calling that issue to the attention 
of oil and grease company executives, with a let- 
ter enclosing a preprint of Chek-Chart’s four- 
page advertisement in the issue. 

The theme of this advertising is the contri- 
bution of the automobile manufacturers, the 
grease manufacturers and the oil companies, 
with their highly specialized lubrication facili- 
ties, to safety in driving and the effect that laws 
fixing maximum driving speeds will have on the 
sale of automobiles and the consumption of oil 
and grease. Mr. Shaw’s letter is as follows: 

“It is safe to say that the entire oil industry 
is in sincere accord with any movement designed 
to reduce our alarming automobile death rate. 

“But I think you will agree that there is an 
element of genuine danger in the current agi- 
tation on the subject. 

“The main causes of accidents are and always 
will be (1) the recklessness of certain drivers, 
and (2) failure to keep cars in safe condition. 
If instead of concentrating on these causes, the 
politicians find it more expedient to place the 
blame on the automobile makers, then we may 
expect ill-considered restrictions on speed and 
power which will curtail the sale and use of 
automobiles, and drastically cut into the oil and 
grease company’s market. 

“In a recent issue of Lubrication and Mainte- 
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nance, the editor analyzes this danger in such a 
sound and interesting way that I am sure you 
will want to read every word of his editorial, a 
copy of which I am attaching to this letter. 

“You will find more than usual interest also in 
the accompanying pre-print of a four-page ad- 
vertisement which The Chek-Chart Corporation 
will carry in the forthcoming Educational Num- 
ber of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws. 

‘In addition to its regular subscribers, 15,000 
copies of this issue will be distributed to mem- 
bers of Congress, State legislators, mayors, gov- 
ernors and other high public officials, libraries, 
schools and so on. 

“The Chek-Chart Corporation has taken space 
in this issue not to promote its own service, but 
to tell a story which it feels is not sufficiently 
known to the public—the consistent interest of 
automobile, oil and grease companies in safety, 
and the important contributions made in the 
cause of safety. 

“The editorial and the advertisement are 
sent to you in the belief that they will not only 
prove interesting to you, but that you may find 
in them suggestions for use in your own adver- 
tising, promotional and educational programs. 
With this in mind, you may wish to discuss them 
with the heads of your sales, service and adver- 
tising departments. 

“If after reading the material, you have any 
suggestions or comments, I should be more than 
happy to hear from you.” 
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IL, welling up from earth’s secret depths, 
becomes as public as the 





Oil Goes to Market in a Goldfish Bowl 


From the time a permit to drilla well 

is sought until after the gasoline tax is 

paid oil companies must make a constant 
stream of reports to the government. 


brook. News 


gross receipts from 7,500,000 gallons of gaso- 
line at the average price for that year. 








about the oil industry flows steadily from 
scores of official agencies; information about its 
operations is on tap at hundreds of public 
sources. 

Oil news is an ever-flowing spring, fed by a 
vast reservoir of reports from the industry. Op- 
erations of few other industries are more com- 
pletely charted. Even before its discovery, oil 
is the subject of reports. Long after the gaso- 
line is only miles on a speedometer, the industry 
is still reporting on it. 

While some reports are required by law, hun- 
dreds more are purely voluntary. Yet members 
of the industry co-operate so generally in re- 
turning the information requested that some re- 
ports attain 99 per cent coverage. 


Based on information furnished by the indus- 
try. governmental agencies and trade associa- 
tions issue weekly, monthly and yearly reports 
on practically every phase of the oil industry. 
Reports issued regularly give specific data, as 
well as trends, on oil production, consumption. 
exports and imports, prices, employment, fi- 
nances and other operation details. 

Reports made in connection with the 200 or 
more different kinds of taxes paid by the oil in- 
dustry comprise only a part of the total. But 
the returns supply taxing authorities, and 
through them the public, with more intimate de- 
tails of the industry’s operations. 


So little has been said about the oil industry's 
report-making that the magnitude of this work 
is not realized. There is scarcely anyone, from 
major company president to filling station oper- 
ator, who does not have a hand in some report. 
It is next to impossible to figure out how much 
time an employe spends in gathering data or 
compiling reports, so widely shared is this huge 
task. 

Some companies have recognized the size - 
and importance, of the job by setting up ‘“gov- 
ernment-report divisions’? which do nothing but 
furnish information required or requested by 
government agencies. These officials, however, 
only assemble the data; they are constantly call- 
ing upon other departments of the company for 
information about matters in their particular 
fields. 

One oil company (and it is not one of the 
largest) has figured out that it compiled 19,000 
reports in 1933 at a ‘‘conservatively estimated” 
cost of $300,000. That amount is equivalent to 
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Total cost of report-making for the whole oil 
industry must be in excess of $10,000,000 a year, 
this company estimates on the basis of its own 
experience. 

Information supplied by the industry makes 
it possible for the general public to keep advised 
of conditions in the oil industry. The reports 
also aid the federal and state governments in 
tax collections, law enforcement and conserva- 
tion activities. 

A complete picture of the industry can be 
pieced together from these reports. Much of the 
information is prepared and issued in press re- 
leases. More specific data about some part of 
the whole picture is on file at various official 
agencies and available to those _ interested 
enough to ask for it. 

Does the citizen want to know the current 
trend in supply and demand for oil?—-he has 
only to consult monthly reports of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. Specific data on individual oper- 
ations, can be obtained from the states. 


ROM the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ho 

can obtain each month price data on crude oil 
and petroleum products and indices of employ- 
ment and payrolls in the oil industry. This bu- 
reau also has compiled reports on labor condi- 
tions in the oil industry under the NIRA oil 
code. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission can 
supply him with almost any information desired 
about oil pipelines—rates, charges, profits and 
losses, volume of business, operating costs, miles 
of line, employment and wages. This is sum- 
marized in an anual report by the ICC. Reports 
of the individual companies are also open to pub- 
lic inspection. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has 
on file and available to the public complete fi- 
nancial data on a hundred or more large and 
small oil companies. 

Cost of producing crude oil or average selling 
price ?—the answer can be had from the Federal 
Petroleum Administrative Board, which also has 
much other information on production, refining, 
and marketing collected in a number of surveys. 

Statistics on exports and imports, and coast- 
wise, intercoastal and inland waterway oil ship- 
ments are collected by the Customs Bureau, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Chief of Engineers of the U.S. Army, 
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Adding Up A Veteran’s ‘Tax Bill 


@ It was back in 1905, about the 

time Teddy Roosevelt was start- 
ing his second term as President and 
before there was an Oklahoma, that an 
independent, non-integrated oil com- 
pany was organized in Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

This company —The Kanotex Refin- 
ing Co.—today is a veteran in the 
\lid-Continent field. There is only one 
other company that has operated a 
refinery as long in that vast oil pro- 
ducing and refining district. 


Through the past 31 years this 
company has refined petroleum prod- 
ucts and distributed them wholesale 
to independent dealers and jobbers. 
Today its customers are located in 14 
mid-western states. It is a Kansas 
corporation with a paid up capital 
stock of $500,000.00, with 835 per cent 
of the stock being owned by officers and 
employees who live in’ Arkansas City. 

In 1935 Kanotex and its affiliated 
companies paid over half a million 
dollars in taxes——more than the amount 
of its capital stock——more than the 
total wages paid to its employees. 

For every dollar employees received in 
1935, federal, slate and local govern- 
ments were paid $1.18. 


The ad valorem property taxes alone, 
paid by the company and _ its local 
stockholders, equalled 10 per cent of 
the entire amount of taxes assessed 
annually for school purposes in Arkan- 
sas City. 


Here's what these taxes would do:— 


(1) Support 313 additional families 
on the same basis as those now em- 
ployed by Wanotex. 


(2) Provide sufficient business for 
12 local stores, according to U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures. 


(3) Pay all taxes assessed for school 
purposes for Arkansas City for over 
3 years: or pay all taxes assessed for 
city purposes for | year.) el, over 90 
per cent of the above tares were paid lo 
the Federal Government. 


While Kanotex was paying its tax 
bill, it also was providing support for 
the number of families necessary to 
provide sufficient business for 10 local 
stores. 


In 1935 it provided an amount of 
freight equal to 2 per cent of the gross 
freight of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway: that is, the entire 
revenue from all classes of freight re- 
ceived by this road's entire system in 
that vear. This business was sufficient 
lo furnish continuous employment to at 
least 500 railroad men. 


Kanotex paid for crude oil, in 1935, 
a sum sufficient to support 1770 families 
at the average wage paid its own 
employees. 


That's the picture of this veteran’s 
worth to its immediate community, to 
industry, and to the exorbitant tax 
bill of various governmental units. 











THE KANOTEX REFINING CO. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
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Gasoline not only pays for 
building roads through the 
tax the states and the fed- 
eral government = assess 
upon it—but it also serves 
as fuel for tractors and 


road building machinery 
in the actual construction 
work 
® 








U. S. Shipping Board and probably other official 
sources. 


Total income taxes paid by the oil industry 
are available from the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
along with amounts of special taxes on gasoline, 
lubricating oil, on procesing of crude oil and oil 
transported by pipeline. 

Much general and specific information on oil 
is available at the Department of Commerce. 
Surveys of refining and oil marketing are now 
being made by the Census Bureau. A produc- 
tion survey wil be made by the Bureau of Mines 
for the Census Bureau. 


All this information, besides numerous other 
special surveys from time to time by different 
official agencies, is supplied originally by the 
oil industry. 

Much of the information filed at Washington 
is also available from the states. Additional data 
on operations of individual companies is avail- 
able there from tax statistics and various re- 
ports. In addition, there are regularly issued 
reports by trade associations in the industry 
which give up-to-date information. 

The oil industry realizes that most of the re- 
ports it is called upon to file serve a valuable 
purpose, even if it is only to supply the public 
with information about its operations. 

Reports compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
from information supplied by the industry, also 
serve as a periodic diagnosis of the industry’s 
condition. Sixteen oil reports containing sta- 
tistical and economic data are issued regularly. 
On the average, data for these reports is received 
from over 90 per cent of the industry; several 
reports, however, attain a coverage of 99 per 
cent. 

The Bureau of Mines forecasts monthly the 
consumption of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts. This data is used by the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission and state conservation 
agencies in their proration activities. 

Polling the industry for this information has 
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been reduced to routine by the Bureau of Mines. 
It has a questionnaire committee which care- 
fully prepares the information forms so that the 
number of inquiries is reduced to a minimum. 
Tabulation of the returns is speedily handled. 
The weekly report giving total crude oil stocks 


by different grades of oil covers 99% of the in- 
dustry yet is issued in mimeographed form in 
about five days. 

The entire life of a barrel of oil is constantly 
being reported beginning with the permit to 
drill and ending with the gasoline tax report. 


( NE company estimates that between seven 

and eight hundred reports a year on produe- 
tion, alone, are filed with federal and state auth- 
orities. Some are fairly simple to prepare, while 
others require considerable time in preparation 
and elaborate records in order to have the re- 
quired information available, it was pointed out. 

Some states require reports on the kinds of 
rock the drill passes through in seeking oil- 
bearing sands. When a well is brought in it 
must be reported with depth, casing and equip- 
ment used, initial production, measured gas vol- 
ume, rock pressure and other details. 

There are numerous other production reports 
required. Indeed, if the oil were shipped in 
barrels instead of by tank car, truck, tanker or 
pipeline the barrel could be completely plastered 
with reports before it moves off the producing 
lease. 

The list of pipeline authorization reports, data 
required for federal and state tender reports, 
nominations, forecast of tenders, state and fed- 
eral production tax returns with their accom- 
panying maps and minute details, tanker ship- 
ment reports and others is quite a task even to 
enumerate. 

Oil producers appreciate that the multiplicity 
of reports, and, perhaps, even their overlapping 
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and duplication, is intended to aid the state in 
nabbing ‘‘hot’’ oil operators. 

Sometimes a doubt may twinge an oil man’s 
mind about the usefulness of the information 
he is asked for, but that doesn’t stop him from 
filling in all the dotted lines and returning the 
questionnaire. 

The oil industry’s most expensive accounting 
job is collecting the gasoline tax which totals 
about $800,000,000 a year. It is estimated that 
this costs the industry about $22,500,000 a year. 

There are several hundred gasoline taxes in 
the United States. With different rates and ex- 
emptions, and some laws making allowances for 
losses and some not, it is quite a problem to 
keep records which will furnish the information 
required by the various taxing authorities. 

Oil companies hold school to teach their sales- 


men the tax regulations. Some have tax manuals: 


of a hundred pages or more, applying the tech- 
nica! definitions to their list of products and 
telling which are taxable. 

The varieties of exemptions are almost end- 
less. One example will illustrate how much ac- 
counting is involved. 

A housewife goes into a store to buy some 
cleaning fluid. If she wants only a gallon can, 
rothing is said because 
that quantity is tax- 
free. But two gallons 
then there is a possibii- 
ity of her using some or 
it in the family car, so 
she must fill out an ex- 
emption certificate, Af 
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An early day bulk plant of 

Illinois Independent Oil Co., 

Lincoln, Il. Tank wagons 
were filled by hand pump 


ter explanations are satis- 
factorily completed, the 
storekeeper gets her sig- 
nature and then = can 
make the saie without 
charging the one-cent per 
gallon tax. He is also 
entitled to get back the 
tax he paid when buying from his wholesaler. 

The storekeeper indorses Form ‘P” on the 
back of the certificate—that is simply his agree- 
ment that the manufacturer can claim a refund 
from the Internal Revenue Bureau when the 
certificate finally reaches him. The certificate 
passes through the hands of the wholesaler and 
each intermediate seller, each indorsing it ac- 
cording to Form ‘‘Q’”’ and inserting the invoice 
and name of his seller. When it finally reaches 
the manufacturer he duly files it away, retain- 
ing it for four years to support his claim for a 
tax refund. 





In selling a 50-gallon drum of cleaning fluid, 
it may be necessary to repeat this whole pro- 
cedure— including an explanation to each house- 
wife—25 times in order to get a refund of the 
50 cents tax paid by the manufacturer. 

There must be millions of exemption certifi- 
cates handled each year. It is not difficult to 
understand how four government tax auditors 
spent a whole year in the offices of one large 
company, checking the certificates and other tax 
records. 

The oil industry also aids the states in col- 
iecting sales taxes, income taxes and other 
levies. New York requires a company to deduct 
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This is the type of gasoline 
stations that were put up 
when the industry was eav- 
perimenting to find the most 
suitable way in which to sup- 
ply motorists with fuel fo 

their automobiles 


total payroll. Then there 
is the old-age annuity 
pian, effective next year, 
for which both employer 
and employe are taxed. 
Many states have privi- 





the tax from wages of a non-resident employe. 
Massachusetts wants a card filled in for each 


resident stockholder giving name, number of 
shares, dividends paid, and market value on 


taxing day. Other states want a similar listing 
for rents paid, interest, wages and other pay- 
ments paid. 

The federal income tax law is _ intricate 
enough, with depletion allowances to be figured 
and other special accounting for the oil indus- 
try, but some companies cperate in many states 
which have income tax laws and have to keep 
accounting systems required by each tax law. 

The schedules and returns from some com- 
panies have more pages than the average book. 
Some state laws require the listing of sources 
of income, including sales of milk from cows 
kept at oil company tank farms to keep the 
grass down. 

One company paid 1600 different tax items 
in a year. Each item required several exchanges 
of correspondence. Checks ranging from 25 
cents to $800,000 were drawn, 

But the new social security 
legislation bids fair to outdo all 


lege, franchise, merchants 

and similar taxes and oil 
companies operating in several states run into 
all varieties. In one state a company with nearly 
a thousand stations had to make separate re- 
turns for each, giving the value of goods shipped 
in by months and other information. Each re- 
turn had to be typed in, executed before a notary 
and filed in triplicate by January 10 for the pre- 
ceding calendar year, 

In another state, four different bills from four 
taxing authorities are rendered for property 
taxes on each piece of property. To make it 
more complicated, in some places two taxing 
authorities will assess the same property on dif- 
ferent bases. What figure will the bookkeeper 
set up on his books? 


The variety of returns required by the 200 
different kinds of taxes paid by the oil industry 
is almost endless. To enumerate the-taxes is 
too wearisome; but even that would not be an 
adequate picture. We might list ‘gasoline tax” 
but there are a hundred varieties: there are 
scores of property taxes, franchise fees, license 
taxes and other levies. 





other taxes in the amount orf 
accounting involved. Under the 
employment-compensation pro- 
visions, effective Jan. 1, 1986, 
every employer of eight or more 
persons must pay a tax on his 





The lowest cost transportation the oil 

industry has found for long distances 

is by tankers, the oil being pumped 

into the hold and removed in the same 
manner 
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Loans to Consumer Co-ops. 


Provided in Bill 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Es- 
tablishment of a Consumers Ad- 
visory Council with a $75,000,- 
000 revolving fund for loans to 
assist consumer co-operative as- 
sociations in the producing and 
marketing of all commodities, 
including petroleum products, is 
proposed in a bill (HR-10799) 
introduced Jan. 31 by Congress- 
man Scott, of California. 

The bill apparently would 
permit loans for the construc- 
tion (or lease) and operation of 
petroleum refineries, the pur- 
chase of crude _ oil for. re- 
fining and the hire of em- 
ployes, and the purchase 
of tank cars and trucks, as 
well as wholesale and retail 
marketing of gasoline, lubricat- 
ing oil, fuel oil and other prod- 
ucts. 

The bill proposes a Central 
Bank for Consumers Co-opera- 
tives with subsidiary banks’‘scat- 
tered throughout the United 
States to make loans to consum- 
er co-ops. There is already in 
existence a “central bank for 
co-operatives” but it is limited 
to the financing of agricultural 
co-ops. The Scott Bill would 
set up a loan system to assist or- 
ganized consumers in cities and 
towns as well as rural areas. 

Loans to consumer CO-ops., 
under the Scott Bill, could be 
used “for the acquisition or 
lease of real or personal prop- 
erty for use as facilities for pro- 
ducing, handling, processing, 
wholesaling, transporting or re- 
tailing any and all goods, com- 
modities, or products for which 
effective demand exists’’ on the 
part of organized consumers. 


The Consumers’ Advisory 
Council would be composed of 
13 members, one from each of 
the 12 federal reserve districts 
and a chairman, who would be 
the only member paid. The 
Council would set up a Consum- 
ers’ Administration and incor- 
porate a system of banks for 
consumer co-ops. On the board 
of the central bank would be a 
representative of the Co-opera- 
tive League of the U.S. A. 

The Scott Bill was referred 
to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, of which Con- 
gressman Steagall, of Alabama, 
is chairman. 
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bere devoted to current news 
of the industry is curtailed 
this week because of the large 
amount of special feature materia! 
prepared to support the public 
educational aims of the issue. It 
was necessary to close forms one 
day earlier than usual because of 
the extra binding Work involved 
in the issue. THiS forced omission 
of financial tables and much sta- 
tistical material including the 
weekly report of refinery opera- 
tions. These features will be re- 
sumed again in the next issue.- 
Editor. 











Eastern States to Build 
Combination Unit 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Eastern 
States Petroleum Co., Ine. will 
immediately start construction 
of a simultaneous topping and 
Dubbs 2-coil, selective cracking 
unit, to process 10,000 barrels a 
day of East Texas crude, crack 
6400 barrels a day of topped 
crude and reform 1100 barrels 
of naphtha. 

R. B. Kahle, president of 
Eastern States, has just signed a 
license agreement with Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. 

The new unit is to be built at 
the plant of Deepwater Refin- 
eries, Inc., on the Houston ship 
channel. The Deepwater refin- 
ery was recently taken over by 
fastern States. 


Thompson Heads Missouri 
Independent Jobbers 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., Jan. 
29.—J. Marshall Thompson, 
General Oil Products Inc., De 
Soto, was elected president of 
the Missouri Independent Oil 
Jobbers Association at a meet- 
ing here today. W. R. McCain, 
Purity Oil Co., Springfield, was 
elected vice-president. Karl R. 





Miller, Richardson Oil Co., 
Kirksville, was named _ secre- 
tary. 


The association voted to be 
represented at the proposed 
mid-western oil code confer- 
ence which opens at the Palmer 
House in Chicago Feb. 5. Rep- 
resentatives elected were Presi- 
dent Thompson, Vice-president 
McCain, Roy Blair of Troy; 
Chili Simpson of Charleston; 
and J. H. Middleton of Bowling 
Green. 





British Engineers Study 


tubrication Problems 
Lul t Probl 


LONDON, Jan. 19.—The sub- 
ject of lubrication research has 
become one of increasing im- 
portance in the United King- 
dom during the past few years, 
and the Lubrication Research 
Committee of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search conducted a number of 
interesting investigations last 
year. 


Last year the study of ex- 
treme pressure lubricants was 
added to the program of the 
committee. For this purpose a 
Boerlage four-ball testing ma- 
chine has been installed at the 
National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington. A roller type of 
testing machine is under con- 
struction and experimental 
work on these machines is to 
be carried out during 1936. 


Another import2nt addition 
to the committee’s program last 
year was the commencement of 
an investigation, in conjunc- 
tion with the Fuel Research 
Station, into the production of 
lubricating oil from domestic 
coal. The samples of oil which 
have so far been prepared for 
testing are small, and the tests 
are now being made on a small 
scale journal friction machine 
recently constructed at the 
laboratory. The oils have not so 
far proved satisfactory under 
test. Experiments are in prog- 
ress to determine how far the 
synthetic oils may be used to 
dilute good lubricating oils 
without affecting their lubricat- 
ing value. 


Experiments on the oxidation 
of lubricants were carried on 
last year in conjunction with 
the Air Ministry Laboratory. 
Good progress was made with 
this work, and it is hoped to 


complete it during the first half 
of 1936. 


Work on the measurement of 
kinetic boundary friction is in 
progress on behalf of the com- 
mittee at Cambridge University 
Chemical Laboratory. The at- 
tempt which is being made to 
measure the surface tempera- 
ture of sliding bodies is show- 
ing considerable promise of 
useful results. 


A paper on the tests which 
have been completed upon as- 
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pect, angle, and eccentricity 
of a journal bearing has been 
prepared and will shortly be 
published. An investigation in- 
to the effect of changes in 
shape of the bushing due to 
running to seizure is being con- 
tinued, and an analysis of the 
observations obtained during 
the investigation of the friction 
of whole bush bearings is ap- 
proaching completion. 

Late in the year investiga- 
tions were begun to ascertain 
the effect of small quantities of 
water upon the seizing temper- 
ature of oil. Tests are being 
continued in the current year. 


Further expansion of the 
work of the Lubrication Re- 
search Committee is under con- 
sideration and will, it is expect- 


ed, be put under way during 
1936. 


Two New Shell Divisions 


TULSA, Jan. 31.—Two new 
divisions have been created by 
the production department of 
the Shell Petroleum  Corp., 
Ralph Roark, production mana- 
ger for the Mid-Continent sec- 
tion, has announced. One divi- 
sion is in Kansas, with head- 
quarters at McPherson, H. J. 
Kemler, formerly in the St. 
Louis office, will be division 
manager. Employes in the Tul- 
sa office who will accompany 
Mr. Kemler are W. D. Miller, 
A. S. Bunte, R. W. Gwinner and 
H. E. Zoller. 

The other division office will 
be in northwest Texas, 
headquarters at Amarillo. R. W. 
Bond, first assistant to Mr. 
Roark, will be division manager 
in that district. His staff will 
be completed at a later date. 


Increase Line Capacity 


TULSA—Stanolind Pipe Line 
Co. will loop its trunk system 
east of Freeman, Mo., to provide 
10,000 to 12,000 barrels daily 
additional capacity. The system 
supplies oil to refineries at 
Wood River, Ill. and Whiting, 
Ind. The increase in capacity 
probably will be about equal to 
the daily amount which will be 
run from storage in Wyoming 
when the crude oil line from 
there is restored to operating 
condition. 
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Search for AAA Substitute Delays 


Procress of Legislation 
ws, a 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1 

EW neutrality legislation is 
| making such slow progress 
through Congress that it may 
be necessary to extend the pres- 
ent law which is due to expire 
February 29. But other bills 
affecting the oil industry are 
making no greater headway. 

Congress was in session less 
than a week when the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and cast some doubt on other 
legislative pillars of the New 
Deal. Then came the bonus, and 
now Congress is tackling the 
problem of a substitute for the 
AAA. Right on its heels will 
come probably a proposal for 
new taxes. 

So, outside of the routine ap- 
propriation bills, it seems that 
it will be some weeks yet before 
Congress turns to consideration 
of other legislation. 


HE House Foreign Affairs 

Committee this week favor- 
ably reported the Administra- 
tion’s neutrality bill. There 
were few changes, only one of 
which appears significant. 
Chairman McReynolds, author 
of the bill (HJ RES. 422) ,will 
take steps next week to bring it 
up in the House at an early date. 


The McReynolds Bill author- 
izes the President to restrict ex- 
ports of ‘‘materials used... in 
the conduct of war’’ to bellig- 
erent countries to amounts 
equal to ‘“normal’’ trade with 
those countries. Petroleum and 
its products probably will be re- 
garded as coming within this 
provision. 

But, as regards Italy, there 
may be a “joker” in the bill as 
reported. 


A new provision requires the 
President to negotiate for 
changes or terminate a treaty 
when it is found that applica- 
tion of the neutrality law may 
contravene some existing treaty, 
The 1871 treaty between the 
United States and Italy prohib- 


its an embargo unless it applies 
to all nations equally. It can be 
terminated only on notice of one 
year. So, it appears that the 
proposed neutrality law may be 
ineffective against Italy for 
twelve months or more, 


The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is still divided on 
proposed neutrality legislation. 
Some committee members are 
reported opposed to any such 
legislation. The Nye Commit- 
tee has obtained funds to com- 
plete its investigation which is 
regarded as laying groundwork 
for considering neutrality legis- 
lation. Completion of the inves- 
tigation in ten days is expected, 
but it probably will be early in 
March before the committee’s 
report is filed. 


The present neutrality law ex- 
pires Feb. 29; if a new law is 
not enacted meanwhile, the ex- 
isting measure probably will be 
temporarily extended. It author- 
izes the President to embargo 
shipments of ‘‘arms, ammuni- 
tion or other implements of 
war” to belligerent countries. 
However, the Administration 
decided that under this wording 
it had no power to embargo oil, 
coal, steel, cotton, copper and 
other raw materials. 

No other bills concerning the 
oil industry have made even as 
much progress as the neutrality 
legislation. 


Only one oil bill has been in- 
troduced this session. Congress- 
man Wesley Disney, of Tulsa, 
has sponsored a bill (HR-10- 
483) to restrict oil imports and 
double the taxes on imported 
crude and refined products. 


The session so far has seen a 
flood of bills to strengthen the 
anti-trust laws. Apparently, the 
pendulum has swung back. The 
NIRA and similar laws, both 
proposed and enacted, provided 
for suspension of the anti-trust 
laws. Practically all of these 
bills seem to be the outgrowth 
of efforts by independent gro- 
cers, druggists and other small 
merchants to cut down the com- 
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petitiveeadvantages of the 
“chain stores’”’. 
Bills to counteract the Su- 


preme Court’s invalidation of 
the AAA have flooded Congress. 
Some propose’ constitutional! 
amendments giving the Federal 
Government all the powers de- 
nied itin the AAA and NIRA de- 
cisions; others would curb 
powers of the courts or forbid 
them to void acts of Congress. 

Bills to regulate water car- 
riers, set up a department oi 
conservation and public works, 
repeal the long-and-short haul 
clause of the interstate com- 
merce law, provide for a 30-hour 
week, establish a permanent na- 
tional resources board and oth- 
ers concerning the oil industry 
are on the calendar of one or 
both houses of Congress but 
have not been taken up this ses- 
sion, 

The Walsh ‘‘Baby NIRA” Bill 
is still in the House Judiciary 
Committee which last 
pigeon-hcled it after 
ate had passed it. There have 
been reports that the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee will shortly begin hearings 
on the O’Mahoney Bill (S-3363) 
to license all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 


the 


session 
the Sen- 


Traffic Survey Bill 
Before Congress 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3. 
Congressman Cartwright, Okla., 


has introduced a bill (H.R. 
10591) authorizing the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to investi- 


gate and report to Congress on 
traffic conditions throughout 
the country, including the sta- 


tus of uniform motor-vehicle 
traffic laws. 

The report would be made 
within nine months and would 
contain recommendations for 
improving conditions. Funds 
for the investigation would 
come from the administrative 
fund of the Bureau of Public 
Roads but would not exceed 
$105,000, under terms of the 


bill, which has been referred to 
the House Committee on Roads. 

Congressman Ramspeck, Ga., 
has a bill (H.R. 9961) pending 
in the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which 
would limit the speed. of 
trucks and buses to 40 miles an 
hour and of other passenger 
cars to 60 miles an hour. 
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Gulf Oil Simplifies 


Corporate Set-up 





TULSA, Feb. 1.—Lcng rum- 
ored, changes in corporate 
structure of Gulf Oil Corp. and 
subsidiary companies were an- 
nounced today. 

From Feb. 1 on there is no 
Gypsy Oil Co., no Gulf Produc- 
tion Co., no Gulf Pipe Line com- 
panies of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Instead, there is the Gulf Oil 
Corp. of Pennsylvania, Gypsy 
division; the Gulf Oil Corp. 
of Pennsylvania, Gulf di- 
vision; the Gulf Refining Co., 
Tulsa pipeline division and the 
Gulf Refining Co., Houston 
pipeline division. 

The Gypsy division will con- 
tinue to operate the Gulf’s pro- 
ducing properties in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountain states. The 
Gulf division will produce oil 
in Texas, Louisiana and Arkan- 
Sas. 

No change in management or 
personnel occurs in this change, 
which is in line with the increas- 
ing tendency toward corporate 
simplification and the making 
of operating companies out of 
holding companies. Rush Green- 
slade was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Corp. of 
Pennsylvania and of Gulf Re- 
fining Co. and will continue to 
manage the Gypsy division and 
the pipelines in Oklahoma. 
Walter B. Pyron, Houston, was 
elected vice-president of the 
same two operating companies 
and will carry on with manage- 
ment of production and_ pipe- 
lines in his territory. 

No change was made in the 
California operating unit, West- 


ern Gulf Oil Co., none in the 
subsidiaries operating in for- 


eign countries nor in the mar- 
keting companies. 


Youker in Plane Crash 


TULSA, Feb. 1.—M. P. Youk- 
er, vice-president in charge of 
refining for the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
was one of five passengers who 
had narrow escapes from seri- 
ous injury Jan, 29 when a pas- 
senger plane cracked up while 
making a forced landing near 
Denton, Tex. The plane’s pilot 
was fatally injured but his han- 
dling of the ship was creditec 





with saving the lives of his pas- 
sengers. 

The plane, enroute from Chi- 
cago to Dallas, ran into a blind- 
ing snowstorm and the pilot 
failed to clear a tree when at- 
tempting the forced landing. Al! 
of the passengers were able to 


continue their journeys. Mr. 
Youker suffered only minor 
bruises. 


Sinclair Still Interested 
In Richfield Oil Co. 


LOS ANGELES, Jan, 31.— 
Harry F. Sinclair arrived in Los 
Angeles on the eve of the public 
auction of Richfield Oil Co. and 
its subsidiary Pan American Pe- 
troleum Corp., scheduled for 
Jan. 31, and confirmed reports 
that Consolidated Oil Co. was 
still very much interested in ac- 
quiring the properties of these 
companies now being operated 
under receivership. 

However, when the auction- 
eer raised his voice in search 
ol! bidders neither Consolidated 
nor any of the several other 
companies known to have been 
interested in Richfield at one 
time or another made acknow]l- 
edgement of this fact and for 


want of adequate interest the 
sale was postponed until Feb. 
99 : 


Only one bid was offered. B. 
B. Stoneciper of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., offered $19,500,000 
for the two companies, but this 
was immediately rejected be- 
cause it fell far short on an 
over-all minimum price of $29,- 
656,510, established by the fed- 
eral court as acceptable for 
these properties, 

Rumors have prevailed on the 
Pacific Coast that in the final 
analysis Sinclair’s Consolidated 
Oil Co. and Henry L. Doherty’s 
Cities Service organization 
would show up on the day of 
the actual sale with a joint of- 
fer. Cities Service holds large 
blocks of Richfield bonds and 
common stock and has indicated 
its interest in the Richfield re- 
organization at various times. 

Another unknown quantity 
concerns the attitude of Sandard 
Oil Co. of California toward the 
Richfield matter. This company, 
which was sufficiently interest- 
ed to make a definite bid for the 
properties two years ago, has 
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given no evidence of further in- 

terest since that bid expired. 
Although William C. McDuf- 

fie, receiver in equity for Rich- 


field and Pan American has 
done an outstanding piece of 


work in nursing the assets of 
these properties to a_ point 
where they are able to show an 
operating profit, he has repeat- 
edly pointed out the difficulties 
under which this has been ac- 
complished in the face of obsta- 
cles offered by the old capital 
set ups. Termination of the re- 
ceiverships is expected to help 
the entire Pacific Coast market- 
ing picture. 


U.S. Oil Exports Increase 
25 Per Cent in 1935 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—In- 
creases of about 25 per cent in 
United States exports of crude 
oil and gasoline were registered 
in 1935, as compared with for- 
eign trade in 1934, according to 
preliminary figures of the Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Exports of lubricat- 


ing oils and greases likewise 
showed substantial gains. Fuel 
oil shipmentsdropped more than 


» million barrels but the de- 
crease was balanced off by a 
cain in gas oil exports. Kero- 


sine exports were off about 3,- 
000,000 barrels from 193 


Exports of crude oil and prin- 
cipal products in 1935 (in 
ures to the nearest thousand 
barrels), with comparative sta- 


\o.. 
Fe) 


tistics for 1933 and 1934, fol- 
low: 
1933 192.4 1935 
(Thousands of Barrels) 
CRUBE ciccdcc. SH O84 0,427 S2,379 
Gasoline, 
Natural 1,657 1.495 1.645 
Refined 
(Bulk) 24.895 20,295 25,335 
Refined 
(Contnrs.) 1,101 1,270 1,390 
Kerosine 
Bulk 1,022 8,539 5.09 
Containers 1,042 1,074 945 
Gas Oil 10,232 13,398 14,672 
Fuel Oil $2333 12,579 PE,3s% 
Lube Oil 
Red and 
Pale 1.966 1,664 4,995 
Black 519 4534 505 
Cylinder 2,626 2,413 2,811 
Insulating & 
Transformer 32 38 34 
Small-pack- 
aged oil $ 7 12 
Lube Grease 73,362 83,500 94,552 
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Bill of Particulars to be Filed 


In Wiseonsin 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 1 
ICHIGAN talent occupied 
M the spotlight at the Wis- 
- consin markets depart- 
iment hearing this week in Mil- 
waukee on oil marketing prac- 
tices. 

The Jan: 30 and 3) 
marked completion of the first 
stage of the hearings. Fred M. 
Wylie, attorney for the Wiscon- 
sin Petroleum Association, at 
nounced that other legal 


sessions 


™ 

work 
prevented filing a bill of particu- 
lars this week but that the bill 
will be filed shortly. 

Major company rebuttal, or 
defense, will await the filing of 
the bill of particulars to deter- 
mine what testimony should be 
cffered the department. R. M. 
Orchard, department counsel, 
canvassed attorneys represent- 
ing the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
Giana, Wadhams Oil Co., Cities 
Service Oil Co., and the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and learned this 
would be their policy. 


EPRESENT ATIVES. for 
trackage oil company and 


retailer interests also refrained 
from offering any testimony this 
week. Fred Schultheiss, depart- 
ment commissioner, then ad- 
journed the hearing pending 
filing of the bill of particulars. 

The testimony from Michi- 
g-n was offered by John J. Cox, 
Marshall, Mich., jobber and 
Jecder in the investigation in 
that state and Ross Smith, Chi- 
cago, former assistant manager 


at Detroit for the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. 

A number of Wisconsin job- 
bers also were on the stand, 


placing in the records contracts 
and other data relative to the 
jobber’s position in marketing. 

Among the Wisconsin jobbers 
who gave testimony were Julius 
Seiy, Lake Shore Oil Co., Cuda- 
hy: Rufus Brown, Cook & 
Brown Lime Co., Oshkosh: 
Walter Wingrove. Wingrove Oil 
Co., Sheboygan; Dale Andrews, 
Andrews Oil Co., Kaukauna: 
Elmer Pedley, D. B. Pedley & 
Son, Kenosha: Gene Husting, 


Investigation 


Husting Oil Co., Milwaukee: 
and Emil Wallmann, Milwau- 
kee Badger Oil Co., Milwaukee. 

Much of the testimony of the 
Michigan investigation regard- 
ing major oil company policies 
was placed in the Wisconsin ree- 
ords by the Michigan represen- 
tatives. This included the Sun 
hy Service Oil Co. purchase deal 
with its denials and ramifica 
tions, the difficulties of the 
Argo Oil Co., Detroit, in getting 
gasoline, the Standard Oil buy 
ing of gasoline from the Roose 
velt Refining Co., the 
“Dodge” plan. 

Meanwhile, the oil companies 
asked for detailed information 
on costs and operating methods 
have until Feb. 20 
questionnaire 


and 


to answer a 
issued by the 
markets department. This is to 
obtain cost information 


hot 
available in Wisconsin. 
The questionnaire was the 


subject of a rehearing recently 
and the markets department re 
fused to withdraw the order and 
extended time for answers to be 
filed. 

The department's general or 
der 23d contains the question 
naire as form DAM 711. The 
nine companies that petitioned 
for the rehearing are Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, Pure Oil Co., 
Shell Petroleum Corp., Cities 
Service Oil Co. of Wisconsin. 
Sinclair Refining Co.. The Tex- 
as Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Wadhams Oil Co., and the Con 
tinental Oil Co. 


Natural Gas for Detroit 


WASHINGTON, Feb. E; 
Completion of the project to 
bring natural gas into Detroit is 


expected to follow entry of a 
consent decree Jan. 29 at Wil- 
mington, Del., in the anti-trust 
suit against Columbia Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Under terms of the decree, 


Columbia is permitted to retain 
its ownership of stock in the 
Panhandle-Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. But the court appointed 
Gano Dunn. well-known electri- 
cal engineer, as trustee to hold 


10] 





the 
of the decree. 


stock and carry out terms 


The project calls for construc- 
tion of 300 miles of gas pipeline 
at a cost of nearly $20,000,000. 
Refinancing is being arranged, 
it is understood. 


Far-Reaching Results 
Of Strike Expected 


VERA CRUZ, Mexico, Jan. 30. 
—The strike of workers of the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co., subsid- 
iary of the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), located in the Eb- 
ano section of the state of Vera 
Cruz, is likely to have serious 
consequences in regard to in- 
vestments of capital from the 
United States into Mexico, ac- 
cording to well informed obsery- 
ers. 


Two factors which make the 
strike of importance, despite the 
fact that only 600 men are in- 
volved, are. that the labor un- 
ion’s demands are much greater 
than any yet asked and that un- 
der Mexican laws, winning of 
demands by one group automat- 
ically puts the increases granted 
in force throughout the entire 
country to all in that line of 
work, Thus if the Huasteca 
company is forced to grant the 
demands, other oil companies in 
Mexico apparently will have to 
do likewise. 


Included in the demands of 
the workers presented January 
29, are increases in wages, in- 
creased medical attention, in- 
creased housing facilities, in- 
creased personnel, vacations and 
for the company to. provide 
playgrounds for workers. 

Officials of the company state 
that the new demands are eco- 
nomically impossible for them 
to meet. They point out that 
the company was involved in a 
protracted strike of refinery and 
plant employes which was ter- 
minated several months ago 
and that during the past year 
it has increased wages 30 per 
cent. The new demands would 
further increase wages by 254 


per cent, they state. Since 
wages are estimated at about 


one-fifth of the total cost of op- 
eration, it would increase over- 
all expenses by about 45 per 
cent if the demands are met. 
Some of the union demands 
which the company feels would 
add heavily to operating costs 
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are the following: 

That any worker substituting 
temporarily for another shall 
receive the wages of the absent 
man in addition to his own; that 
workers in the company’s serv- 
ice for a year or more who be- 
come ill from causes considered 
non-occupational and resulting 
in absence from work shall re- 
ceive full wages, medical at- 
tention and medicines from the 
first day of illness for a maxi- 
mum period of 75 days. 


The workers’ demands were 
interpreted to mean that medi- 
cal attention would have to be 
provided for dependent mem- 
bers of workers’ families for all 
kinds of illnesses when in isolat- 
ed camps and for ordinary ill- 
nesses when in cities. This 
would include not only wives, 
but parents and collateral rel- 
atives, it was thought. 


Reports are that the chief 
backers of the strike are Com- 
munistic labor leaders, who are 
powerful in Mexico at present. 
Officials of a number of com- 
panies operating in Mexico 
state that the spread of Com- 
munism has now gone so far as 
to make it a serious question if 
a large part of the capital in- 
vested in mining, petroleum and 
other enterprises will not be 
rendered unproductive, 


Fischer’s Hat in Ring 


TULSA, Feb. 1.—Holding 
tightly to its brim, ready to 
draw it back quickly, F. W. 
Fischer, Tyler, Tex., attorney, 
has tossed his hat into the ring 
of Texas politics. Mr. Fischer 
has announced that he will run 
for governor this year unless 
Gov. James V. Allred calls a 
special session of the legislature 
and arranges to pay the old-age 
pensions which were provided in 
a law submitted to the people 
last summer. 


This law was approved but no 
provision has yet been made to 
raise the money with which to 
pay pensions. Fischer, who has 
been prominent in litigation 
over East Texas proration for 
several years, proposes a heavy 
tax on natural resources, a re- 
duction in gasoline taxes to 2 
cents per gallon and removal of 
all state ad valorem taxes on 
real estate. His motto: ‘Tax 
the untaxed and untax the over- 
taxed.”’ 





New Zealand Considers 
Coal Hydrogenation 


WASHINGTON — New Zea- 
land, which is almost entirely 
dependent upon imports for its 
petroleum supplies, is reported 
by the Commerce Department 
as much interested in English 
experiments in making oil from 
coal. 

A plant located at Billing- 
ham, Eng, produced about 7,- 
500,000 gallons of petrol from 
coal by hydrogenation during 
the first half of 1935. New Zea- 
land has large resources of coal 
—about 40,000,000 tons easily 
available. A hydrogenation 
plant of sufficient size to satisfy 
the domestic demand for coal- 
gasoline would consume about 
800,000 tons of coal per year 
and employ from 800 to 1000 
men in addition to 1600 more 
required for mining the coal. 
However, since production of 
gasoline from natural oils is 
much less expensive, the Domin- 
ion government is going to make 
more extensive surveys to try to 
locate oilfields. 


Oklahoma Crude Allowabel 
Set at 583,700 Bbls. 


TULSA, Jan. 31. — Okla- 
homa’s crude oil production al- 
lowable for February has been 
set at 483,700 barrels daily by 
the Oklahoma _ Corporation 
Commission. The total is the 
same as that recommended by 


the Bureau of Mines, and is 
2700 barrels daily average 


above the January quota. 


Total allowable production 
daily in prorated areas was set 
at 342,047 barrels, an increase 
of 6969 barrels above the Jan- 
uary quota of 335,078 barrels. 
The total for the unprorated 
areas was set at 147,653 bar- 
rels, a decrease of 4269 from 
the January figure of 145,922. 
The net increase of 2700 barrels 
daily was made, therefore, at 
the expense of the unprorated 
areas. 

The Fitts pool operators who 
had asked for an increase ‘to 
at least 50,000 barrels daily” at 
the first session of the market 
demand hearing, Jan. 24, were 
given an increase of 2650 bar- 
rels, the February quota being 
set at 34,000 barrels daily. The 
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Fitts pool operators also had 
asked the Oklahoma City Wil- 
cox zone quota be reduced, but 
the February order leaves the 


allowable unchanged at 107, 
543 barrels daily. 
It looked for awhile like 


there would be a real fight at 
the second session, Jan. 29, OK- 
lahoma City operators were re- 
ported preparing to introduce 
voluminous testimony to an- 
swer Fitts pool operators.. 


When the second session was 
opened, however, W. J. Arm- 
strong, chief conservation offi- 
cer, made recommendations 
which he said had been given 
unanimous approval by both 
the Fitts pool and the Oklaho- 
ma City pool operators, as well 
as those in other fields in the 
state. It was these recom- 
mendations the Commission 
followed in writing its Febru- 
ary order. 


Pipeliner Retires 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 31.—Af- 
ter 33 years with the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, O. O. Al- 
len has resigned as general su- 
perintendent of the pipeline de- 
partment in the southern part 
of the state. His original job 
with Standard was as construc- 
tion foreman on the first main 
trunk line from Bakersfield to 
Point Richmond. In 1910 he 
was made superintendent in the 
Santa Maria district and the fol- 
lowing year was transferred to 
southern California, being ap- 
pointed general superintendent 
in 1919. 


Mr. Allen’s hobby has been 
hunting big game with the gun 
and camera. He has a valuable 
collection of trophies brought 
from remote sections of British 
Columbia, Alaska and Mexico. 


Reopen Barnsdall Plant 


TULSA, Jan. 31.—The OkK- 
mulgee plant of the Barnsdall 
Refining Corp., which has been 
shut down for about 30 days, 
was expected to be in operation 
again the first week in Febru- 
ary. Approximately 5000 bar- 
rels of crude will be processed 
daily, and 100 workmen will be 
employed. The plant had been 
shut down while inventories 
were being lowered. 
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Field Proration Committees Seek 


Co-operation of Producers 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 31 


MALIFORNIA’S newest pro- 
ration efforts will be pred- 


icated on the basis that 
less oil produced at a higher 
posted price will, in the long 
run, benefit the producer far 
more than flush production at 
the current postings. Another 
argument the field committees 
will use in their endeavors to 


bring the state’s daily crude out- 
put down from a current figure 
of 672,971 barrels to the de- 
sired 537,000 barrels, is the 
threat that unless the drastic 
reduction is made effective with- 
in the next two or three weeks a 
wholesale cut in crude prices 
cannot be avoided. 


Dollar consciousness is to be 
instilled into the minds of the 
individual producer to offset the 
idea that high barrelage neces- 
sarily means higher profits. Un- 
der the schedule of quotas rec- 
ommended by a sub-committee 
of the California central prora- 
tion committee Jan. 27, and 
adopted by the operators’ repre- 
sentatives the next day, Califor- 
nia producers will receive prac- 


Production from principal Cali- 
fornia fields for December, 1934, 
compared with quotas under the 
new curtailment program 
Dec. Pro- Feb. 
duction Quotas 
(Barrels per Day) 


Field 


Los Angeles Basin 


BIOMUNBUGE cscs cccvcdics 29;846 22,270 
Huntington Beach 

Co ankscecricnccedenets 26,539 20,910 
Huntington seach 

COUN *aicawacnintowncoakes 16,228 13,125 
BTEC WOO aa iiccccvcccsedacs 14,862 11,840 
Lone Beaeh ......6..66..0: 75,305 63,420 
Playa del Rey.............. 14,795 12,100 
Santa Fe Springs........ 54,281 41,375 
Coastal 
Elwood ........ 16,038 2,010 


1 
Ventura Avenue 39,066 23 


San Joaquin Valley 


Buena Vista: ....::...6:... 22,669 17,465 
Kettleman Hills ........105,310 77,025 
Midway-Maricopa ...... 38,167 32,040 
MOURC POGO? oc isiicscccccs 20,220 18,080 
Mountain View .......... 35,125 27,055 

Total ¢€state).......<. 671,692 537,000 


tically the same income with 
producticn at 537,000 barrels as 
they now receive from 672,000 
barrels. This is on the basis of 
a price increase in return for 
reduction of crude output to the 
537,000-barrel level shown to 
be the extent of current. 

In other words, the new quo- 
tas are derived from the appli- 
cation of the principle of rela- 
tively equal income for varying 
amounts of production. The av- 
erage daily production of 571,- 
692 barrels during December, 
which is also approximately the 
same today, represents a daily 
income of $579,997 at the cur- 
rent posted price. With the 
price increase in effect Califor- 
nia production could be reduced 
to 558,029 barrels without a re- 
duction in net income. It then 
follows that operators will suf- 
fer only a slight loss in income 
if they reduce production an ad- 
ditional 3.7 per cent to achieve 
the 537,000-barrel goal. 

An accompanying table shows 
a comparison between average 
daily production in December 
and the new quotas for princi- 
pal fields in the state. It is an- 
ticipated the greatest difficulty 
in achieving the new quotas will 
be met in closely drilled Los 


Angeles Basin fields. Long 
Beach will be asked to curtail 


its output 11,885 barrels: San- 
ta Fe Springs, 12,906; Hunting- 
ton Beach, new field, 5629; and 
Huntington Beach, old _ field, 
2103. Ventura Avenue, in the 
Coastal area, was cut 10,033 
barrels. 

Many of the wells in the fields 
of town-lot development are 
small producers with abnormal- 
ly high water-ratios that prac- 
tically preclude further curtail- 
ment. Then, too, these same 
fields have the bulk of the inde- 
pendent operators who want in- 
creased prices without taking a 
proportionate share of the nec- 
essary cut in production, 

This places the burden of the 
success or failure of the curtail- 
ment program on the field com- 
mittees in these areas and, al- 
though committee chairmen 
pledged sincere efforts to effect 
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they 
were not optimistic of their suc- 
Many were outspoken in 
their view that a 135,000-barrel 
cut was too drastic to attempt 


the required reduction, 


cess. 


with any hope of success. This 
slash represents approximately 
20 per cent of the state’s total 
production and was scheduled 
to become effective Feb. 10. At 
the close of the week, however, 
the umpire’s office was attempt- 
ing to get the new quotas into 
the hands‘of operators within a 
day or so and hoped for a notice- 
able decrease in production dur- 
ing the first week of February. 

In view of the large scale re- 
duction in output needed to get 
down to 537,000 barrels, and 
since it appears likely that not 


more than two or three fields 
will fail to meet their quotas, 
several of the operators’ com- 


mittees have put forth the pro- 
posal that the price increase 
should be proportionate to the 
curtailment achieved. Such a 
plan would have merits in that 
it would reward participation in 
the program to reduce crude 
production. About five per cent 
of producers in the state would 
not curtail if the price were 
raised to $10 a barrel and their 
overproduction will have to be 
absorbed by other operators. 
Higher prices for the curtailed 
oil would help to carry this bur- 
den. 


Undoubtedly adjustments will 
be necessary to iron out inequi- 
ties that develop as the new quo- 
tas are introduced in the fields, 
but it is felt by many that in 
stressing dollars rather than 
barrels the industry is headed 
in the right direction. Achieve- 
ment of the present goal, it is 
thought, would relieve over- 
crowded storage facilities and 
permit an increase in produc- 
tion quotas in April or May with 
the increased consumption of 
refined products. 


Crude production on the Pa- 
cific Coast will be reduced with- 
in the next few weeks, without 
question, and probably quite 
easily until the output is 560,- 
000 barrels. From there on the 
going is expected to get hard. 
Then the central committee will 
have to give serious considera- 
tion to the plan of compensating 
those operators who co-operated 
in the program. Just what this 
compensation will be depends 
upon the attitude of the pur- 
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chasing companies to a curtail- 
ment that may not reach the 
537,000-barrel mark. 


Another Boost in Alabama 
Gasoline Tax Proposed 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Feb. 
1.—A movement has been be- 
gun to increase the gasoline 
tax in Alabama to aid the school 
system of the state. Sponsors of 
the movement see a_ better 
chance for success in boosting 
the gasoline tax than in assess- 
ing a general sales tax because 
motorists are not organized as 
are the merchants. 

Gasoline taxes already are so 
high in Alabama that consump- 
tion is greatly retarded as com- 
pared with other states. In 
Montgomery, for example, the 
total tax is 9 cents per gallon. 
Of this amount 6 cents goes to 
the state, 1 cent to the federal 
government, 1 cent to the city 
and 1 cent to the county. 


The Montgomery 
in a recent issue carried an 
editorial declaring that any 
further additions to the gaso- 
line tax would be ‘‘outrageous.”’ 
The editor pointed out that 
gasoline no longer is a luxury 
and that consumers should not 
be saddled with an unfair por- 
tion of the tax burden. 


Advertiser 


Report Roumanian Sale 


Of Oil to Italy 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Re- 
ports current here today that It- 
aly has purchased a sufficient 
quantity of petroleum from Rou- 
mania to take care of her re- 
quirements through 1936, creat- 
ed considerable interest in the 
export trade here. Details of 
the reported deal were not giv- 
en and exporters-said they had 
us yet received no confirmation 


or denial of it from their for- 
eign offices. 
Exporters were particularly 


interested in the report at this 
time, since the Roumania refin- 
ers have lately bid on several 
French gasoline inquiries and 
sold one cargo. This marked 
the first active entry of the Rou- 
manians in the open market for 
several months. Within the 
past two weeks the Roumanian 
refiners are reported to have 





offered gasoline at under Amer- 
ican suppliers’ prices, whereas 
they had been nominally quot- 
ing at levels too high to obtain 
business. 

The deal between the Rou- 
manian and Italian interests is 
entirely possible, several export- 
ers said, in view of the sales 
contracts between them in the 
past. If the deal involved a 
large enough quantity of oil to 
keep the Roumanians out of the 
open cargo markets, it might be 
of benefit to the American sup- 
pliers, some of them thought. 


Committee Begins Study 


Of Taxation Problems 


SHREVEPORT, Feb. 1.—Tax 
problems of the oil industry 
were taken up for special study 
at a special meeting of commit- 
tees of the Louisiana-Arkansas 
division of the Mid-Continent 


Oil and Gas Association meet- 
ing here Jan. 29. Committees 


at the meeting included the ex- 
ecutive, finance, membership 
and legal. : 

Discussion brought out the 
fact that Louisiana has the only 
severance tax of its kind in the 
country, i. e., one based upon 
gravity instead of upon market 
price or upon a flat rate. It was 
pointed out that this peculiarity 
was productive of a great deal 
of confusion as to the effect of 
the tax upon the revenue of the 
producer, landowner, royalty 
owner, and others directly con- 
nected with the industry, and 
that this confusion was detri- 
mental to the welfare of the in- 
dustry, and, therefore, to the 
tax revenue which the _ state 
looks for from the industry. 

As proof that a gravity basis 
for the tax is illogical, example 
was cited of the fact that Ro- 
dessa high gravity oil carried 
the-highest severance tax and 
yet sold at a lower price per bar- 
rel than oils of a lower gravity 
in competition with it. By res- 
olution the joint meeting auth- 
orized the appointment of a 
committee to make a special 
study of this and other tax prob- 
lems. 

A statement of J. D. Collett, 
of Ft. Worth, President of the 
General Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association was read. Presi- 
dent Collett said ‘‘that a stag- 
gering load of taxes already was 
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being taken from the industry, 
and he said others would be 
taken unless the industry made 
its position known. He declared 
that 52 per cent of all the tax 
revenue in Texas is now taken 
out of the oil industry and that 
crude and its products, and the 
corporations and individuals en- 
gaged in it are now paying 191 
different taxes. 

From 1921 to 1935, inclusive, 
he said, the oil industry, with 
total tax collections in excess of 
$7,000,000,000 earned only $2,- 
500,000,000 for its investors 
over the 14 years. He told the 
oil men that Texas had a deficit 
at the last account he had seen 
of about $14,000,000, and that 
the new pension legislation 
would add $15,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 more to expenses, and 
that the oil industry would be a 
shining mark for those who 
wished to shift additional taxa- 
tion from themselves. 


Court Classifies Wells 


TULSA, Feb. 1.—Decision by 
three-judge federal court on 
Jan. 29 denied injunctive re- 
lief sought by Clymore Produc- 
tion Corp. against the Railroad 
Commission of Texas. Prin- 
cipal issue in the suit was classi- 
fication of the company’s wells 
in Nueces county. 

The Clymore company con- 
tended that the wells were not 
gas wells as defined by the state 

Lws, but were oil wells. It had 
been operating a gasoline plant 


Homes for oil company 
employes who work at@ 
plant in south Tezras. 
The refining companies 
supply well - equipped 
houses for their work- 
ers when towns near 
refineries fail to offer 
good living quarters at 
reasonable cost 
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on gas which came from four 
wells. 
The court asserted that the 


only thing that tended to sup- 
port the contention that the 
wells was the accumulaion in a 
separator of a water-white 
liquid. 


Pump Manufacturers Meet 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30. The 
Casoline Pump Manufacturers 
\ssociation completed a_two- 
day annual convention in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Besides considering the man- 
ufacturers’ problems of produc- 
ing and marketing pumps for 
the oil industry’s service sta- 
tions the association gathered 
for a banquet on the first eve- 


ning of the convention. The 
honored banquet guest was 
Count Rossi, of Milan, Italy, 


who spoke on his impressions of 
this country. G. Denny Moore, 
managing director of the asso- 
ciation, prevailed on the count 
to attend. B. F. Geyer of the 
Wayne Co., association presi- 
dent, introduced the speaker. 


Warren Heads Tulsa Club 


TULSA, Jan. 31.—W. K. 
Warren, president of Warren 
Petroleum Co., has been elected 
president of The Tulsa Club. He 
succeeds J. H. Brooks, vice 
president and district manager 
of the Republic Supply Co. 

R. W. McDowell, vice-presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp., was elected a diree- 
tor. 


Oil in the Farm Home 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1. 
Seventy-seven per cent of farm 
homes still depend on oil or gas- 
Oline lamps for lighting and 24 
per cent use oil stoves for cook- 
ing and heat, according to fig- 
ures compiled in the Rural 
Housing Survey. 

The statistics are based upon 
a 10 per cent simple brought 
together and indicated in terms 
of percentages on a nation-wide 
scale. 


Settle Proration Suit 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Feb. 1.— 
An agreement has been reached 
in a suit filed in federal court 
last October by the Champlin 
Refining Co. attacking validity 
of the state proration law and 
seeking an injunction against 
enforcement of an allowable on 
four of the company’s wells in 
Seminole county. 


Heads New Division 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 31.—F. 
S. Bryant has been appointed 


manager of the exploration di- 
vision of the Standard Oil Co. 
of California. This is a new di- 
vision created to co-ordinate ac- 
tivities of geological and land 
and divisions of the pro- 
ducing department particularly 


lease 


within the United States and 
Canada. 
C. F. Schroeder has been ap- 


pointed to succeed Mr. Bryant 


as assistant manager of the land 
and lease division. 
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CLEVELAND, Feb. 3 

OST oil markets maintained a 

fairly steady position the last 

week of January. 

prices were relatively firm despite the 

continued demand brought 

about by the severe weather. Lower 

wholesale prices were recorded in the 

middle western market. The unusu- 

ally long cold spell again turned in 
terest from gasoline to fuel oil. 

Action of the markets last week was 
generally considered 
most observers, Traders were pretty 
much in agreement, however, that if 
offerings of gasoline continue to in- 
crease the new price structure, so re 
cently established, will suffer. 

When posted prices of crude oil were 
advanced generally throughout the 
country east of the Rockies the first 
week of 1936, the refiners and market- 
ers generally determined not to ab- 
sorb any of that advance if they could 
possibly avoid it. Therefore, within 
a week after the crude advance whole- 
sale and retail gasoline prices had been 
advanced from 0.5 to 1 cent in virtu- 
ally every section of the country east 
of California. 

There was no question but what re- 
finers had to mark up their gasoline 
prices that much if they wanted to get 
out from under the increased crude 
costs. However, there was some ques 
tion as to whether they were wise in 


Gasoline 


lack of 


satisfactory by 


asking more for gasoline just at the 
beginning of the season when con- 


sumption is at the lowest point. 

At that time, the second week of 
January, highways in the largest con- 
suming territory of the country were 
under ice and snow. It was likely they 
would be that way for six weeks to two 
months. 

It was pointed out, on the other 
hand, that inventories of gasoline were 


at an economic level according to cal- 
culations of the bureau of mines. Jan- 


uary consumption forecasts had pre- 
dicted a substantial increase over the 
Same month last year. It was believed 
that with only a slight reduction in 
crude runs through refineries, gasoline 
stocks could be kept from increasing 
more than seasonally. 

Then came the cold wave, carrying 
temperatures down to zero and below, 
making driving not only uncomfort- 
able but dangerous. Cars were left in 
garages; consumption dropped to as 
much as 75 per cent below expectations 
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at some points. At the end of January 
refiners found their stocks of gasoline 
increasing rapidly, 

Only in the middle western market 
were offerings so burdensome. that 
price concessions were offered to po 
tential buyers. Prices were reduced 
openly 0.25 cent but buyers showed 
little interest. That they will continue 
to show little interest no matter what 
the price as long as consumption is 
down seems assured, 


In the Mid-Continent market sellers 
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Retail index of 50 cities, ex-taxr, and 
tank car is a weighted average of 18 
wholesale markets for middle 
gasoline. The gasoline price index this 
week represents the following price in 
cents per gallon: 


octane 


Retail Tank Car 
POs hei stethisvias 14.18 6.33 
Month ago ........ 13.76 6.01 
PROT BRO  cvcdcccccaxs oa8 5.32 


were more willing to wait out the cold 


spell before pushing gasoline. A good 
deal of interest in that market was 
taken up by natural gasoline. Many 


refiners in the Mid-Continent reduced 
crude runs so that their gasoline stocks 
will not become top heavy. 

No eargoes of gasoline, either for 
domestie or export, were reported sold 
during the week. Most suppliers ap- 
parently were in no hurry to move 
their gasoline. As a matter of fact, 
suppliers at the Gulf were more inter- 
ested in trying to get higher prices 
than in cutting. 

Markets along the eastern seaboard 
were in good shape. Wholesale gaso- 
line prices were steady despite the 
colder weather. Retail prices were un- 
changed generally, although at some 
points reductions were made while at 
others advances were registered. Most. 
traders reported that the good inven- 
tory position of gasoline at most points 
along the eastern seaboard precluded 
any possibility of a break in prices 
even if cold weather should continue 
to hamper consumption. 

The trend of lubricating oil prices 
was unsettled. Steam refined stock 
was in better demand both in the Mid- 
Continent and in Pennsylvania. The 
whole list of dark cylinder stocks in 
Pennsylvaia worked up 0.5 cent. Mid- 
Continent 631 flash stock also was up 
0.5 cent. 

Pennsylvania bright stock was bol- 
stered by the advance in 600 steam re- 
fined although prices were unchanged. 
Mid-Continent bright stock was steady. 
Pennsylvania neutrals were reduced 
0.5 cent by most sellers. Offerings have 
become a little freer in the last month 
or so, traders reported. 


Demand for wax remained steady. 
In some sections reports indicated that 
supplies of wax were not sufficient to 
meet present demand. However, some 
sellers who were out of the market 
temporarily were expected to be offer- 
ing again about the middle of Febru- 
ary. 

Markets on the west coast remained 
unsettled. The whole problem of over- 
production was still to be settled. Ap- 
parently little progress was made last 
week toward this end. While the pos- 
sibility that low priced gasoline from 
the west coast might reach markets 
east of the Rockies still existed, that 
threat was not causing as much worry 
as it did late last summer. 
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Gasoline Lower 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1 
ASOLINE buying light——-weather 
bad—-stocks rising—-sellers anx- 


ious—and buyers indifferent, is a short 
summary of conditions which combined 
to make one of -the easiest gasoline 
markets that has been apparent in the 
middle west for the past half year or 
more, 


Offerings which were hammering on 


the doors of jobbers and not gaining 
ready admittance finally pulled the 
Mid-Western tank car gasoline market 


from the perch it reached several weeks 
ago after crude was advanced. 

The 0.5-cent advance in gasoline prices 
posted by refiners at the end of the sec- 
ond week of January seemed in a fair 
way to be wiped out the last week of 
the month. While there were several 
contributing factors to the 0.25-cent re- 
duction recorded in low octane U. S. Mo- 
tor Jan. 29, to the weather goes the 
somewhat odious distinction of “break- 
ing the market’, 

The mercury dealt a blow to the mar- 
ket when sub-zero temperatures became 
widespread throughout the middle west- 


ern marketing area. Prior to 
the extremely cold weather buy- 
ing had been none too good, 
and with temperatures hovering 
between zero and 20 below in parts 
of the territory, there was an almosi 
complete absence of Open market buy- 


ing. There has been no parking prob- 
lem in the larger middle western cities 
since the cold wave began. The Outer 
Drive of Chicago, normally one of the 
heaviest traveled streets in this section 
of the country reminded one of a neigh- 
borhood street during the cold wave. 
Unfortunately, no one could foresee the 


unfavorable weather which has played 
havoe with the gasoline market. It was 
quite generally believed that if those 


conditions could have been foreseen re- 
finers would have thought twice before 
advancing gasoline prices when 
costs were raised. 


That 


crude 


the tank car gasoline market 
is now going through one of 
its most trying times is readily ad- 
mitted by all sellers. Adding 
to the uncomfortable situation 
brought about by the weather was the 
steady rise in gasoline stocks at 
eries. 


refin- 
Despite the slowness of consump- 
tion and the season of the year, refin- 
ery operations continue at levels which 
make a constant re-distribution of gaso- 
line necessary if prices are to hold. That 
large companies were less active on the 
buying side was indicated by the action 
of the Mid-Western market. 
reported that some refiners began 
offering gasoline for resale at prices 
which were considerably under prices 


Resellers 
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paid in inter-refinery transactions. 


Retail markets still were sub-normal 
over a large portion of the Indiana 
Standard territory. The lower penin- 
sula of Michigan, Chicago, downstate 


Illinois, and Milwaukee are some of the 
more important centers where gasoline 
is being sold as much as 2.5 cents below 
normal postings. 


aX 


Demand Active 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—A more active 
call for crude seale wax was enjoyed 
during the week ended Feb. 1, most 
manufacturers reported, although ac- 
tual buying was not particularly heavy 
in the open market. Several manu- 
facturers, who have been active in 
this market, said their operations had 
been curtailed considerably and that 
they had no wax to offer for the next 
two or three weeks. 

The market for refined wax re- 
mained steady, with no changes re- 
ported in prices. Demand continued 
at about the same rate as in the pre- 
vious week, 


Zumbrook to Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS—P. 
for six years division manager 
for Sinclair Refining Co., has been 
transferred to Sinclair’s Chicago office. 
Oil men in the Twin 
farewell party at the 
Minneapolis, Feb. 1 for 


W. Zumbrook, 
here 


Cities gave a 
Nicolet hotel, 
Mr. Zumbrook. 
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Trend of N.P.N. gasoline index during 
the past year comparing weighted av- 
erage tank car prices in 13 markets with 
retail prices ex tar in 50 cities. See 
chart on page 496 for current index levels 
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Kerosine Prices Higher 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 1 
RICE trends were mixed in the 
p Pennsylvania market the last week 
of January. and fuel oil 
were stimulated by the unusually cold 


Kerosine 


weather, the former advancing 0.25 
cent. Cylinder stocks were up 0.5 


cent, but this advance was offset some 
what by a 0.5-cent 
tral prices. 


reduction in neu 

Buyer interesi in kerosine and fuel 
oil, mostly in the form of furnace 
oil, was much keener than it had been 
the previous week. Apparently do- 
mestic demand had depleted jobbers’ 
inventories. Most of the orders placed 
specified prompt shipment. Lower 
field refiners advanced. their prices 0.25 
to 5.25 eents for the 45 water 
white, while Bradford-Warren district 
refiners were asking 5.125 cents for 
this oil, up 0.25 cent. 

Straw fuel oil, 36-40 gravity, was in 
good demand, but refiners generally 
did not advance their asking prices. 
Some traders reported, however, that 
if the steady demand continued after 
the turn of the month, buyers would 
probably have to pay higher prices. 

Movement of gasoline was slow as 
near-zero weather and bad driving. 
conditions continued to cut into con- 
sumption. Reports indicated that 
service station sales of gasoline have 
been as much as 50 per cent below nor- 
mal since the start of the cold wave. 

Cylinder stocks, particularly the 600 
steam refined, were active. Demand 
for 600 steam refined apparently ex- 
ceeded the supply. Buyers bid up the 
price 0.5 cent in order to obtain their 
requirements. The higher flash stocks 
also advanced 0.5 cent, although de- 
mand for these oils was not as pro- 
nounced as for 600 steam refined. 

Interest in bright stocks was stimu- 
lated by increased activity in 600 
steam refined. Narrowing of the mar- 
gin between 600 and bright tended 
to firm the prices of bright stock. Some 
price shading was reported, but the 
volume affected was not representative 
of the general market. 

Apparently the position 
stock was fairly firm. With spring do- 
mestic demand about to get under 
way, traders generally believed that 
prices would continue to point higher. 

Neutral oils have been under pres- 
sure for some time. Price shading has 
been reported in several quarters. 
Some traders believed the present cold 
wave might stimulate buying of neu- 
trals. This buying did not materialize, 
however, and several sellers reduced 
their prices 0.5 cent. 

Demand for wax continued steady. 
Virtually all offerings for spot ship- 
ment were taken off the market during 
the week. Prices were steady to 
higher. 


of bright 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market 
Chaited Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
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#42-36 straw gas oil changed to U. G. I. gas oil, and 38-40 straw furnace oil changed to No. 1 straw (38-40 grav.), Jan. 7, 1935. 
: Charter rates on tankers from Pacific 
e e 1orts have advanced steadily in recent 
months and the upward swing was ex- 
pected to continue. Failure of Amer- 
ican owners to build new tankers to 
. et the normal increase in demand 
Quotations Irregular peas T . Ste: 
2 : — was said to be responsible for the short- Pr. C. Prices Ste ady 
LOS ANGELES, Jan 31. age of vessels. Rates from Pacific ports NEW YORK, Feb. 1 
UOTATIONS continued irregular to the Atlantic seaboard were approxi- HOLESALE gasoline markets 
the past week in all Pacific Coast mately 1 cent per gallon on gasoline continued to maintain a favor- 
petroleum markets but the situation shipments for 1984 but advanced to able position in the eastern market- 


was improved by action of major com 


panies and leading minors in buying 


quantities of distress gasoline at prices 
reported ranging from 3 to 3.75 cents 
per gallon. 

The gasoline purchases did not en 
tively prevent continued wholesale and 
retail price cutting for major company 
third-grade gasoline in the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

Major company third-grade and inde 


pendent competitive brands of gasoline 
were available at 
per gallon, inclusive of 4 
tank wagon deliveries-in the 
San Francisco 
ley, 


from 7.5 to 7.75 cents 
tax fo) 
Jasin area 


cents, 


and Sacramento Val 
continued to 
market 


say 
however, maintain a 
stability. 
Although some major companies were 
reported buying natural 
independent producers at 
the general 
was from 5.25 to 5.75 
Fuel oil 
with high 
ranging from 
in the 
content, 


semblance of 
gasOline from 
5.75 cents pe 
gallon, range of quotations 
cents 

quotations irregula 
products 


were 
grade independent 


$0.60 to $0.65 per barrel 
high sulfui 
ivailable 


but 


sasin. Because of 
fuel oil 


$0.60 barre] 


Venice was 
at less than 
few 


quotations 


per founc 


buyers. No changes were made in 

major company fuel oil 
ranged trom $0.75 a barrel in the 
Valley to the Basin but 
siderable quantities were reported avail 
able. 


on 
which 


$0.95 in con 
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about 1.25 cents for 1935 and were ex- 


rected to be available at about 1.5 cents 
per gallon this year. 
Charter rates to the Orient made 


even advances and prohibitive 
named for 
Mediterranean and East 


hazards. 


greater 


figures were shipments to 


African ports 
because of war 
Increased shipments of crude and fuel 
oil to Japan 
important factor in advancing 
Suppliers report an increase in 
the number of inquiries, particularly for 
export shipments of fuel oil, but 
offered generally out of line 
current sellers’ 


also were considered an 
charte! 


rates, 


prices 
with 


ideas of 


were 
quotations or 
values and little spot business resulted. 
There were no important changes in ex 
port quotations. 


Award Safety Buttons 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—Safety award 
‘uttons for approximately 1900 drivers 
and decaleomanias for their trucks are 
heing distributed by the Esso Market- 
ers group in honor of the safety record 
achieved by its truck fleet during 1935, 
(he company announces, 


} 


The awards were made by the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association in recogni- 
the honorable mention won by 
Marketers’ drivers in the as- 
sociation’s 1935 fleet safety contest. 


tion of 
the Esso 


ing area in the week ended Feb, 1, de- 
spite adverse weather conditions which 
slowed consumption. Distributors 
ported that motoring was hindered in 


re- 


some sections by icy roads, while ex- 
treme cold and snow were a factor 
in the northern portions of the sea- 
board area. 

Retail gasoline markets showed no 
change in their general structure, al- 
though advances and declines were 
made at local points. On Jan. 29, serv- 
ice Station gasoline prices were ad- 


vanced 0.2 cent a gallon in metropoli- 
tan New York and price advances also 
were made in 


portions of Connecticut, 


bringing the structure there to a nor- 
mal level. Somewhat offsetting these 
advances, were reductions of 2 cents 


a gallon in retail gasoline prices at 


Syracuse, Utica and Watertown, N. Y., 
on Jan. 31. 

Tank car and barge gasoline mar- 
kets were reported steady at eastern 
terminals during the week, and sup- 
pliers advanced their prices 0.25 cent 
at some points. Tank ear prices for 
65 oetane and above gasoline were at 
a minimum of 7 cents a gallon at the 
major eastern seaboard terminals, and 


suppliers reported that no price shad- 


ing was apparent. 

Lessened consumer demand for gas- 
oline apparently had no. det- 
rimental effect on the tank ear 
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structure, due, suppliers re- 
ported, to the excellent statistical po- 
sition of this product. Most of them 
said they had no excess stocks of gaso- 
line on hand at their eastern terminals, 
and that material was not freely avail- 
able at the Gulf at prices which would 
allow them to bring it north on a 
profitable basis. 

Kerosine markets were reported in 
good shape at some terminal points, 
while conditions at others, notably 
New York harbor, were unsettled de- 
spite the excellent demand occasioned 
by cold weather. A number of New 
York harbor suppliers advanced their 
kerosine price 0.25 cent, to 5.5 cents 
a gallon, early in the week, but later 
reduced to 5.25 cents when other sup- 
pliers failed to meet the advance. 


Prices Steady 
TULSA, Feb. 1 
ATURAL gasoline weathered the 
N period of light buying the past two 
weeks with little reaction in prices. 

Several factors have conspired to 
make indefinite the market trend of nal 
ural gasoline. One factor has been a 
slump in use of natural by refiners and 
jobbers. Another factor has been the 
possibility of drastic curtailment in 
Panhandle production. 

Advances of 0.5 cent in refined moto) 
fuel shortly after the crude advance 
resulted in a wider spread between nat- 
ural and refined gasolines. The price 
differentia] made profitable the use oi 
more natural in refined motor fuel. This 
increased use of natural, however, did 
not continue long. For as the price 


differential narrowed between natural 


and refined gasoline, refiners’ and job 
bers’ takings dropped. Natural no longer 
was the “buy” it had been before the 
price advances. 

Weather conditions also played an im 
portant part in natural gasoline demand. 
Sub-zero weather throughout the north 
and middle west the past week or two 
brought with it a drastic reduction in 
motor fuel consumption. Naturally, re 
duced motor fuel demand was reflected 
in purchases of natural, As the month 
ended, shipments to refiners and jobbers 
alike were far from brisk. This espe- 
cially was true in Oklahoma, where pro 
duction moves principally to refiners 
und jobbers. 

A slight jncrease in orders for natura! 
to be shipped immediately to the Gult 
counteracted the slump in refinery busi- 
ness in Texas. Natural gasoline sup- 
pliers in Texas reported receipt of nu- 
merous inquiries and orders for lots 
of Grade 26-70 ranging from 25 to 50 
cars, for shipment to the Gulf Coast 
This additional business put Texas nat- 
ural on a slightly firmer basis than Ok- 
lahoma. Should orders for shipment to 
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the Gulf continue, observers believed the 
price differential between Texas and 
Oklahoma might narrow to 0.125 cent. 

The possible curtailment of Panhan- 
dle production precluded any imme- 
diate reaction of prices to the slump in 
refinery demand for natural. While 
most observers admitted any possible 
reduction in output had been discount- 
ed in present prices, they believed it 
would keep the market steady. 

Shipments of motor fuel from the Mid- 
Continent continued to be hampered b) 
sub-zero weather in the north and mid 
dle West. Open market transactions 
were unusually light. But at the same 
time, there were only a few refiners 
who were offering gasoline for sale un 
der general market prices. In many 
cases, these offerings were withdrawn 
when it was learned that price was sec 
ondary. The gasoline available at con 
cessions was of insufficient volume to 
be representative of the general mai 
ket. 

It became more apparent to refiners 
throughout the Mid-Continent that gaso 
line production was too high for the sea- 
son. As a result several have indicated 
reductions in output, so that stock ac- 
cumulations would not be excessive. 

Kerosine was slightly more active the 
past week. This commodity has main 
tained an enviable inventory position 
throughout the fall and winter, This 
has been attributed to curtailed out 
put, a fairly consistent demand from 
regular customers and to the strength- 
ening influence of light fuel oils. Priees 
the past week held steady. 

Inquiry for steam refined stock was 
brisker the last week of January. Some 
suppliers reported that export orders 
placed this month for February 
celivery were 6.5 cent above those for 
January delivery. Improvement in 
Pennsylvania steam refined stocks wus 
1eflected in the Mid-Continent 631 flash 
oil. Prices were advanced 0.5 cent, to 
10.5 cents. The 600 grades were un 
changed, although some indications oi 
advances were encountered. 

sright stock and neutral oils were 
steady 


Touring Inquiries Increase 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1——-An increas: 
of more than 29 per cent in the num 
ber of motor touring inquiries was re 
ceived by the touring service of th: 
KMsso Marketers group in 1935 com 
pared to 1934, it was announced to 
day. The service handled 155,780 
touring inquiries in 1935, compared 
to 119,957 in 1934. 

The inerease in numbers of those 
seeking definite motor routes of nearly 
26 per cent gives indications that a great- 
er number of motorists took long trips 
than in the previous year. Another 
interesting feature of 1935 inquiries 
was that they held up better during 
the fall than in previous years, The 
peak of inquiries was received in July 
as in previous years. 


Fuel Oils on Up Trend 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1 


ARKETS at the Gulf were _ re- 
M ported in good position during 
the week ended Feb. 1. With the 
exception of kerosine, which was avail- 
able at lower prices in some quar- 
ters, prices were steady to higher. 

Demand for light fuel oils showed 
the effect of heavier consumption of 
these oils in the eastern markets and 
a better cargo movement was report- 
ed. One sale of a full cargo of No. 
2 fuel for coastwise lifting in Feb- 
ruary was reported at 3.5 cents a gal- 
lon Other spot sales were reported 
but details were not available. The 
bulk of the increased movement was 
on a contract basis, suppliers” said. 
Two buyers were reported to have of 
fered to purchase cargoes of No. 2 oil 
at 3.25 cents but were unable to lo- 
cate any at this figure 

Kerosine was offered in two. or 
three quarters at prices 0.125 cent un- 
der those generally prevailing in the 
previous week, and one part cargo 
sale was reported at the lower level. 
This part eargo, for coastwise lifting 
in February, was sold to a domestic 
buyer at 3.75 cents, f.o.b. the Gulf. 
Suppliers generally reported that while 
no large over-supply of kerosine was 
held at the Gulf, there apparently was 
more available than could find a mar- 
ket. They expected, however, that a 
continuation of cold weather in the 
eastern marketing areas would result 
in an improved demand and higher 
prices for this product, 

The gasoline market at the Gulf re 
mained steady. No cargo sales, either 
domestic or export, were reported dur 
ing the week, but suppliers generally 
said there was no surplus available 
and that no one was particularly anx- 
ious to move a cargo at present unless 
higher prices could be obtained 


Suppliers’ ideas of the market for 
bunker fuel oil continued at variance, 
with some asking $0.80 and others 
still offering at $0.75 Reports that a 


general advance in ships’ bunker 
prices would be made along the sea- 
board were heard, but no definite in 
formation was available. The tight 
position of this commodity at the Gulf 
and the continuance of high tanker 
rates made higher prices at seaboard 


points a logical step, suppliers said. 


Kansas Report Issued 


WICHITA—-The annual report of 
the Kansas department of inspections 
and registration, including data or 
gasoline shipments, has been issued 
by A. W. Logan, director, for 1935. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noled. 
hey do not represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export. 


Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell to consumers. 
Federal, state or municipal tares not included. 


Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 








Gasoline and Naphtha 


Oklahoma Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 
18-54, 150 e.p. naphtha 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 
U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers 
62 and below 3rd 

grade 5.25 >. ae 5.375 S.29 5 





63-70 octane (regular 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6 


TL and above 


60-62, 100 e p- gasoline a.20 Wee ie 6) Re 5.375 et 5.375 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline as 5.309 5 .a42 
68-70, 350-360 — e.p. 

gasoline ons 5.50 5.50 5.50 


Western Penna. 
Bradford-Warren: 


5) 


52-54 naphtha 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 


Motor gasoline: 


U.S. Motor (58-62° 5.75 9.875 2.42 D.e 








) ) Veer » B75 ape | 

Minimum 60 octane 1.20 ciate bo ye 2 7.3to 7.25 

Minimum 65 octane 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 7.50 

Minimum 70 octane 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5 .875- 6.00 5 .875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 — e.p. 

gasoline ’ 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
Other districts: 
52-54 naphtha 5.625-— 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 ».625- 5.75 
54-56 naphtha... : 5.75 5.875 = is 5.875 5.75 5.875 
Motor gasoline: 

U.S. Motor (58-62° Fe te 5.875 Wy >. B75 wey 5.875 

Minimum 60 octane 7.25 7.375 (er 1 .otD dpe i ce 

Minimum 65 octane 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 7.50 — 7.625 

Minimum 70 octane ‘ 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 

asoline - ; 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 

California (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state) 

54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 

e.p. for in-state ship- 

ment... 1.00 5.00 1.00 5.00 1.00 5.50 
54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 

e.p. for outside state 

shipment : : 1.00 — 5.00 1.00 — 5.00 1.00 — 5.50 


58-61, 375-400 e.p. 
gasoline, 65 octane 
and above 5.00 6.50 5.00 6.50 


5.00 7.00 


tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 

and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 and below (3rd 


grade) re >. 29 5-25 5.25 
63-70 octane (regu- 
ar ; 6.125 6.125 6.125 
71 and above : 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline ~ ee 5 312 5.20 5.315 Le 9.360 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 5.375 Te ves 5.375 
68-70, 350-360 — e.p. 
OS SSC Oe 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Kansas  (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination 


U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers 
62 and below (3rd 


grade 5 .375- 5.50 5.3¢0- 5.50 9.375- 5.50 
63-70 octane (regu 
lar) ; 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 
71 and above ws 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline § .375- 5.50 9.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 


_ TWest Texas und New Mexico (F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mex. 
refineries for unrestricted shipment 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 and below (3rd 
grade 5.25 5.29 §.25 
63-70 octane (reg 6.125 6.125 6.125 


71 and above 


jEast Texas (¥F. 0. b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 
U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers 
62 and below (3rd 
grade sn &.i25 5.125 §.125 
63-70 octane (reg 
71 and above P 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 5.125 5 25- §.25 3.420~- § 


North Louisiana For Louisiana and 


Arkansas destination) 
U. S. Motor gasoline: 
62 octane and below 2 
63-70 octane number 6 
71 octane and above 





Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 


Arkansas For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 


U.S. Motor gasoline: 


62 octane and below 5.75 A 
63-70 octane number 6.75 6.7 
71 octane and above 


tRefiners generally receive from 0.25c to 0.5c¢ per gallon more for 


gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 


Ohio (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 
U.S. Motor gasoline. . 8.875 8.875 8.875 
Above 65 octane no. 9.125 9.125 9.125 


T ‘ . 
Natural Gasoline 
Prices shown f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of 
sales made on dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, 
although shipments may originate in other manufacturing districts, such 
as East Texas, Panhandle, Southwest Texas or Kansas). 
F.o.b. Group 3 


Grade 26-70..... , 1.00 1.00 3.875 


F.o.b. Breckenridge 


Grade 26-70... ee 3.75 3.75 3.50 
California (F. 0. b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
blending....... : 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 


Kerosine 


Quotations and /or sales prices to car unloaders) 


Western Penna. 


Bradford-Warren: 





15 w.w. kerosine 525 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.0 
16 w.w. kerosine. 5.329 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 -— 5.125 
47 w.w. kerosine. 5.50 §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5 
Other districts: 

45 w.w. kerosine. Re) 5.210 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 >. ko 
16 w.w. kerosine. 5.375- 5.50 5: 325— 5.25 5.325- 5.25 
47 w.w. kerosine. 5.50 5.625 5.23 ~ 5.375 5.20 5.375 


Ohio (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 
ee eee 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Oklahoma 
11-43 w.w. kerosine.. . 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 


12-44 w.w. kerosine. 3.625- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 3.625— 3.75 
refinery Kansas destination) 

11-43 w.w. kerosine... 3.78 3.875 3.7 3.875 3.625- 3.75 
12-44 w.w. kerosine 3.875-— 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.75 1.00 


Kansas (F. o. b. 


+tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district or shipment to Texas 
and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments) 


11-43 w.w. kerosine 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 
East Texas (F.o.4. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 

11-43 w.w. kerosine 3.50 3.50 3.50 
North Louisiara (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination 

11-43 w.w. kerosine 3.00 3. te eb 

irkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 

11-43 w.w. kerosine 4.25 4.25 4.25 

(F.o.b. California refineries) 


California 


38-40 w.w. kerosine.. . 3.50 5.00 3.50 5.00 3.50 5.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


Western Penna. (Quotations and /or sales prices to car unloaders) 


Bradford-Warren: 


36-40 fuel oil. ...... 4.375- 4.50 41.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
tOther districts: 
36-40 fuel oil 1 25 4.375 4.25 1.375 ‘1.23 4.375 
tNot including Pittsburgh. 
Oklahoma (F.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 
Gas oils: 
No. 1 white 3.375- 3:50 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
No. 1 straw 3.20 3.375 3.25 -— 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 
No. 2 straw 3.125—- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
No. 2 dark 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125 
U. G. L. gas oil 2.50 2.375 2:25 ~ 3.375 


(Continued on next page) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lols, except where otherwise noted. Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell to consumers 
They do not represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for erport. Federal, stale or muni: tpal tares not included. 
*rices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude. 








Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 
Fuel oils( (Prices per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 1200 No. 5-6... 9 50 9 50 9 50 
Ci we... 3 125 3 125 3.00 — 3.125 2000 No. 5-6.... 9 75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 
28-30 $1.00 $1.00 31.00 Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast: 
” PO aia) Ses - ! I : 
24-26 $0.80 -$0.85 $0. 775-$0.80 $0 .775-$0. 80 blue east red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
18-22 $0.70 -$0.775 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 *Nominal. 
PEs w eiodcw tes ane $0. 625- $0.65 $0 .625- $0.65 $0. 625-$0.65 


Mid-Continent (Viscosity at 100° F.; F. 0. b. Tulsa basis. Prices 


Kansas (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) represent quotations and sales) 














No. 1 prime white... . 3.625- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 > oi 
‘ ‘ 0 3 
18-22 tuel oil (per bbl.) $0.75 -$0.775 $0.725-$0.75 $0725 $0.75 ‘ : slants 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0. 675-$0.70 $0 .625- $0.65 $0 625. $0 65 Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 
North Texas _(F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 60-85—No. 2 5.95 5.95 5 95 
and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 86-110—No. 2 8 75 5.75 S 7 
No. 1 straw.. eee 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 ME re 3.25 3: 3to 150—No. 3.. 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 white.... ; 3.375- 3.50 3.375 3.305 180—No. 3 11.25 11.25 11.25 
No. 2 ak Prk 3.25 Be 3.25 200-— No. 3 11.75 11.75 11.75 
U.G.L. gas oil...... : 2.3te 9 50 2 375 2 25 250 No. 3 13 3 13 3 13 3 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 -$0.725 $0 .675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0.70 280-—No. 3 14.75 14.75 14.75 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) = $0..675-$0.70 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 ~-$0.675 300—No. 3 15.25 15.25 15.25 
West Texas (F.o.b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment Red Oils: 
Pe ee incsatecas “e 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125 180-—No. 5 10.25 10.25 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) = $0.70 —$0.73 $0.65 $0.65 200—No. 5 10.75 10.75 
. N l 12 
250 oO. 5 2.75 2.te 
East Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). 280—No. 5 13.75 13.75 
No. | white.......... *3 375 *3 375 #3375 300—No. 5 14.00 14.00 
a Reieweeats 3.25 3.00 - 3 3.00 — 3.125 Note: Non-Viscous pale oils (60 to LLO Vis.) with a 15 to 25 pour point 
U.G.L. gas oil : 2.375— 2.50 2.125-— 2.25 2.125 are quoted 0.5c under 0 to LO pour test oils; pale and red viscous oils (150 
‘ 24-26 fuel oil ; $0.60 ~-$0.65 $0.60 -$0.625 $0.60 -$0.625 to 300 Vis.) with 15 to 25 pour point are quoted le under 0 to LO pour test 
20-24 fuel oil. . $0.60 —$0.625 $0.60 $0.60 oils. Viscous oils (150 to 300 Vis.) with a No. 4 color are quoted 0.5¢ above 
No. 5 1 il : 
BP NO. 9 Color Olls. 
a North Leuisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination). 
z NG recite res - 3.00- 3.125 3.00- 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.) 
3 UES: ee 2.875-— 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 Pale Oils, *15 to 30 pour point: 
aq 20-24 fuel oil, $1.05 -$L.10 $1.05 -$1L.10 $1.05 -$L.10 : Cc 
q 16-20 fuel oil $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$L.00 $0.95 -$1_00 Vis. ae ; ; ; 
10-14 fuel oil. . $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $9.75 -$0.80 Ss - 2. i ~ es ip 
- Oo. a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
fri.ansas) (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) a a 7 00 “ey 00 7 00 
a Se ree 3.50 3.50 3.50 200 No. 3 11 z3 ll aa 11 mb 
. ° . « - © - « - ~ “+ ae so oo 
28-30 fuel oil, zero . A 25 a 25 S.25 250 No 3 13.75 13.75 13.75 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0 .825-$0.875 $0 .825-$0.875 $0 .825-$0 .875 = . ¥ 
16-20 fuel oil. . $0.725-$0.775  $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 R . ks : > oi 
: ed Oils, *15 to 30 Pour Point: 
0- fue : $0.60 0.65 $0.60 0.65 0.60 0.65 7 
10-14 fuel oil $0.6 $0.65 i) $0.65 $0.6 $0.65 180—No. 5 10.25 10.25 10.25 
California bo _ ° 3 = 7 o— + Ln, 
2 -~ oO. 9 ~ so « re A re | 
San Joaquin Valley, per bbl: 280—No. 5 13.25 13.25 13.25 
Grade C fuel oil... .. $0.60 -$0.75 $0.60 ~$0.75 $0.60 ~ $0.75 300—No. 5 ; 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Diesel fucl oil $1 05 $1 : $I 05 $1 4. $I 05 zs 4. “60-110 vis. oils, with 0-10 pour point, bring 0.5c higher than above 
Stove distillate $1.25 -$1.89 $1.25 —$1.89 $1.25 $1.89 prices. Other oils with 0-10 pour point are quoted at le higher. 
Los Angeles, per bbl: 
Grade C fuel oil... ... $0.65 -$0.95 $0.65 -$0.95 $0.65 -$0.95 California (F.o.b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100° F. 
Diesel fuel : $1.05 -$1.47 $1.05 -$L.47 $1.05 -$1L.47 All neutral oils, 11.5c per gal. in tank car lots; and 13.5c in iron bbls., to 
Stove distillate $1.25 -$1.89 $1.25 -$1.89 $1.25 -$1.89 refiners only, excluding federal tax. 
San Francisco, per bbl: 
Grade C fuel oil... ... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Diesel fuel... . $1.68 $1.68 $1.68 Cc ly de . ocks 
Stove distillate j $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 “y lin le r Loc ks 
Mid-Continent (F .o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent quotations and 
: sales) 
T oh. Bright Stocks: 
Neutral Oils . 
190-200 Vis. at 210° D 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Western Penna. (Quotations and /or sales prices to car unloaders 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F. 0 to 10 pour test. . 17.00 17.00 17.00 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: 10 —— pour test. . 7 on + = bes a0 
: in ais pee seas aa ana Zo to pour test. . 6.00 6. Of 6.00 
0 pour test... . 24 20 25 00 25.00 -25 30 25.00 -25 30 150-160 Vis. at 210° KE 16.00 16.00 16.00 
10 pour test. . 23.50 -24.00 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 | 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
15 pour test 23 00 23 30 23 30 24 00 23 50 24 00 0 to 10 pour test. . 16.50 16.50 16.50 
“5 pour test 22.00 ~22.50 22.90 —23.00 22.50 -23.00 10 to 25 pour test. . 16.00 16.00 16.00 
‘ - » 25 to 40 test. . 5.50 5.50 5.50 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash: 600 Stim. Rfd. Dark mae win saiies 
25 pour test 20.50 -21.00 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 Green y 5.50 6.50 5.50 6.50 5.50 6.50 
600 Stm. Rfd. Olive 
150 Vis. (143-100) No. 3 color, 400-105 flash: Green. ... ; 6.50 — 8.00 6.50 — 8.00 6.50 — 8.00 
0 pour test +6 20.00 -20.50 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 | O3L Steam Refined... *10,00 10.000 Eta 
10 pour test 19.00 —19 50 19.50 -20 00 19.50 —20 00 Black oil. ........ ae be 3.375 a.a 3.375 3.25 3.375 
15 pour test 18.50 -19.00 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 *Only one refiner quoting. 
25 pour test 17.50 -18.00 18.00 —18.50 18.00 -18.50 


Chicago F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210° 
South Texas F.o.b. South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
Vis. Color 


140... Daa sire wes 900 9 00 9.00 

Pale Oils: (Viscosity al 100° F.; pour test 0 160 =e 10.00 10.00 10.00 

100 No. 115-21, 5.00 5.00 5.00 200. cen esncccnes 11.00 11.00 i100 
200 No. 2-3 7.00 7.00 7.00 , ‘ : 

300 No. 2-3 7.50 7.50 750 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 

500 No. 21-315 8.50 8.50 8.50 0 to 10 pour point 18.75 18.75 18.75 

750 No. 3-4 9.00 9.00 9 00 15 to 25 pour point 18.25 18.25 18.25 
1200 No. 3-4 9.50 9.50 9.50 30 to 40 pour point 1.49 17.75 17.75 
2000 No. 3-4 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Red Oils: Western Penna. A.S.T.M. tests; quotations and /or sales prices to 

1 I 

200 No. 5-6 7.00 7.00 7.00 car unloaders) 

300 No. 5-6 7.50 7.50 7.50 600 stm. rfd. filterable 10.00 -10.50 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
500 No. 5-6 8.50 8.50 8.50 650 steam refined, .. 11.50 —-12.00 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
750 No. 5-6 9 00 9 00 9 00 


Continued on next page 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, ercept where otherwise noted. 
They do nol represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export. 


Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell to consumers. 
Federal, state or municipal tares not included. 


Prices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude. 





Cylinder Stocks (cont'd) 





Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 

600 flash 12.50 —-13.00 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
630 flash 17 50 -18.00 17.00 -17.50 17.00 -17.50 
600 Warren FE 13.50 —-14.00 13.00 —-13.50 13.00 -13.50 
Bright stock, 145-155, vis. at 210 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: 

10 pour test 22.00 —22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 —22.50 

15 pour test 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -—21.50 21.00 -21.50 

20 pour test 20.00 —20.50 20.00 — 20.50 20.00 —20.50 

25 pour test 19. 00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 


Petrolatums 


Penna. Per pound, in barrels 
In tank cars, 0.5¢ per pound less 


Western 


earload lots, f.o.b. Penna. 
refinery. 


Quotations are from majority 


of petrolatum makers). 

Snow White 6.625 6.625 6.625 
Lily White 9.625 ». O25 >.625 
Cream White 1.625 1.625 1.625 
Light Amber 2.75 2.75 2.4. 
Amber 2.50 2.50 2.50 

Red 2.00 >. 125 2.00 koe 2.00 E. 82S 


Wax 


Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 


Western Penna. (Per pound, f.o.b. New York) 
122-124 wh. crude 
scale, A.m.p. : 2.30 2.35 2.30 ~ 2.35 2.30 — 2.35 
124-126 wh. crude 
scale, A.m.p. ee 2.35 2.40 2.39 2.40 2.33 2.40 
Oklahoma (Per pound in barrels; in) few instances, per pound in 
burlap bags; f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries 
124-126 wh. crude 
scale, Aan-p..... =< 2.50 2.50 2.50 


Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries, in cents per pound, in 
bags, carload lots. Melting points A.S.T.M. method; add 3° f 
into A.m.p. 


Fully refined: 


‘, to convert 


122-124 1.65 B30 1.65 1.75 1.65 1.75 

125-127 . 1.90 5.00 1.90 5.00 1.90 5.00 

127-129. . 5.05 ey 9.05 ey 5.05 5.43 

190-532. ... 9.45 5.35 5.45 3.55 5.45 > ae 

132-134. . 5.70 5.80 *5 70 5.80 >. 70 5.80 

135-137 ; “6 45 6.55 "6 45 6.55 *6 45 6.55 
‘Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 








MID-WESTERN 


Following prices are in cents per gallon 
Chicago sellers 


except fuel oil in barrels of 42 1 


TANK 


from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although shipments may originate in other South-weslern or 


CAR 


gallons, in lank car lols, 


MARKETS 


representing majority of sales of products made b 
























































Vid-western refining districts Prices do not include state or federal tares 
\ ’ ~4 Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 
« » ™ 
Gasoline No. 2 straw 3 3 3.125- 3.25 
U.S. Motor qasoline Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 No. 2 dark ;. E25 25 3.125- 3.25 3.00 3.125 
62 octane and below No. 3 3.00 3.125 3.00 3 2.875- 3.00 
3rd grade 5.00 — 5.25 ).25 - 5.375 5.25 - 5.375 | No. 4 (per bbl $0.925-$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.85 $0.90 
63-70 octane (rec 6.00 —- 6 23 6.00 - 6 25 606 — 6295 No. 5 (per bbl. $0,675 $0.70 $0675 30.70 $0625. 30.65 
Tl octane and above 
60-62, 100 ep 5 375 5.25 - 5.375 5.25 — 5.375 | Industrial 
61-66, 375 e.p ) > 9.375 No. 4, (per bbl $0.85 —$0.875 $0.80 —-$0 $0.75 —-$0.80 
68-70, 350-360 ep » 50 9.50 No. 5, (per bbl $0. 60 ~$9.65 $0.60 —80 $0575 $0.60 
No. 6, (per bbl $0.50 —-$0.55 $0.50 —S80 $0.45 -$0.50 
Kerosine U.G.L. gas oil 2.2 2.08 ee 2 2.25 2.375 
11-43 w.w 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 ~ 3.625 Naphtha and Solvent 
12-44 wow § 625 B. 75 ,.625 Bye i 3.625- 3.75 
" ; " Stoddard solvent 6.875 6.875 
Ik uel and Gas Oils M. & P. naphtha 7.375 ri 
Cleaners’ naphtha 7.375 7 
Domest Mineral spirits 6.375 6. 
No. | prime white 8. 375- 3.50 $.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 Rubber solvent 7.375 7 
No. L straw yes }.375 5.2 8.375 3323 = eee Lacquer diluent 8 375 8 
DAILY GASOLINE PRICES 
l pal Fl K Mi wv K 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, (Week Ended Jan. 31, 1936). 
U.S. Motor, 62 octane & below (3rd grade): Jan. 28 
Fast Texas I a 
North Texas 
Nest Texas 
Oklahoma i) 5 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5 375 5.00 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
1. S! Motor, 63-70 octane (regular): 
Kast T Te eee i 
*North 6.125 6.125 6.125 
West Texas 6.125 6.1 6.125 
Oklahoma 6.125- 6 6.125 6.125- 6.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis 6.00 6 6.00 6.00 6.25 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York harbor 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.00 6.75 7 00 6.75 7.00 
Philadelphia district 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 
Baltimore district 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & abore 
ew York harbor 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 
Philadelphia district 7.00 -— 7.25 7.00 7.25 7.00 7 7.00 — 7.25 
Baltimore district 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1. S. Motor Gasoline 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 3.20 5.875 >. 75 5.875 5.75 5.875 >. 73 5.875 5.75 5.875 
Other districts (Western Penna 3.30 o>. 875 3.%2 2.875 D.4o 5.875 a4 3.815 ee 6 2.875 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna i rf 4 7.375 a cae 375 
Other districts (Western Penna 7 7 7 iit fh 1.25 7.375 
Metor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-W arren (Western Penna 7.50 7.625 50 7.625 50 7.625 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 
Other districts (Western Penna 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 7.50 7.625 


*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices 


are quoted on northern shipments. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 
re DO! L LXV k 4 4 N l 1 | L VN N 
Tas column includes \e federal tar. state gasoline tar, also citv and county tares as indicated in footnotes. and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote These 
prices in effect Feb. 3, 1936, as posted by principal marketing companies al their headquarters offices, bul subject to later corrections 
‘ T ‘ . ‘ . . . ‘ . 
S. O. New Jersey Socony-VYacuum Oil Co., Atlantic Refining—Cont’d 
. . 
Essolene ‘ 9 ftlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline 
Pcs ies Ine.—Cont’d : 
s \ ero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine Socony Mobilgas ; Total sine 
Car T.W es S.S. T.W. Total r.W. Taxes T.W. SS. ¥.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J 7.8 10.3 4 17.8 9 “Split” “Split” Kero- Worcester, Mass 10 1 14 16.5 7.75 
Newark. N. J 78 3 4 17.3 7.5 Dealer Tax- Dealer sine Fall River. Mass 9 75 4 13.75 16 25 
Annapolis, Wd S.) 16.6 5 19 1 10 T.W. es T.W. SS. T.W. Providence, R. I 9.75 3 12.75 15 7.25 
Baltimore, Mid 7.5 10 5 18.5 85 Borough of Rich Hartford, Conn 10 1 14 7S «6 
Cumberland, Md 9 | 11.6 5 20 1 12 mond (Staten Is.) 10. 45*5 15.45 19 2 7.25 New Haven, Conn 10 1 11 . >: 28 
Washington, D. ¢ 7.5 10 16 5 9 Borough of Brook Atlantic City, No. J. 10.3 4 14.3 17.8 9 
Danville, Va 9 115 6 2) 12.9 Ivn (Kings and Queens Camden, N. J wo3 4 4.3 17.8 8 
Norfolk. Va 75 10 6 95 11.3 10.2 *5 15.2 18.7 7.25| Trenton, N. J 10.3 4 143 617 8 8 
Petersburg, Va $ 105 6 20 11.7 Albany. N. Y 10 5 15 18.5 7.75 Annapolis, Md 10.6 5 i8n.4@ 396.) 9.5 
Richmond, Va 8 105 6 0” 11.7 Binghamton, N.Y 05 5 565.5 19 8.75 Baltimore, Md 10 5 15 8.5 7.5 
Roanoke, Va 9 11.5 6 aa | 12.9 Buffalo, N.Y ee 14.5 18 8 Hagerstown, Mad te 5 lo | 19 6 10 
Charleston, W.Va 83 10.8 5 19 3 12 6 Jamestown, N.Y 10 > 15 8.5 8 Richmond, Va 10.5 6 16.5 20 3) Re 
Parkersburg. W.Va... 76 11 5 8.6 11.2. Plattsburg, N. ¥ 1.5 5S 16.5 19.5 8.75 Wilmington. N. ¢ 10.1 7 17.1 0 6 1b 4 
Wheeling. W.Va $.6 11 ) 19.5 12.2. Rochester, N.Y 9 5 > 14.5 18 8 sSrunswick, Ga 1.5 85 20.5 *14 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 9.5 tit 7 22.2 12.9 Syracuse, N. ¥ o,5 §& 14.5 16 8.5 Jacksonville, Fla 10.25 8 18.25 19.5 10 
Hickory yo 9 > 12 7 yo > 13.1 Danbury, Conn 10.5 U 14 > 18 8 Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 
Mt. Airy, N. ¢ 9.5 12 7 22.5 19.2 Hartford, Conn 15 4 14.5 18 ee, gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equal 
Raleigh N. ¢ $.9 11.4 7 21.9 12.7 New Haven, Conn... 10 » 4 14 > 18 ‘.) to 3.5e off pested s.s. price: undivided dealers, price 
Salisbury N. ¢ 9.3 11.8 7 wo ke Bangor Me 10.5 5 15.5 19 8.5 equal to de off posted s.s. price: authorized dealers 
Charleston, S. ¢ (.5 0 i 20.5 11.3 Portland Me 10 » 9 I5.5 19 ‘69 contracts previous to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to 
Columbia, S.C... 8B 1k 7 21.8 12.6. Boston, Mass Bo 4 l2.500 15 ‘2 jc less than posted s.s. price, plus le rental 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 9 2? 11 ri 22.3 12.9 Concord, N. H 10.5 » 15 ’ 19 8 » Price basis to commercial consumer: Elective 
Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w price oe aster, N. H 12 ) Ie 20 > 9 5 Oct. 1, 1935, on yearly gasoline purchases based on 
less 0.5 per gal heise hester, N. H lO 8 b> oo 8 — posted tank car prices plus following amounts 
Price tasis to commercial consumers: Beginning Providen e RoI bo $ Il » 15 ‘ 25 1.200 to 36.000 gals.. 2.5¢ over tu 36.000 to 120 
Feb. LL. 1935, all new commercial consumers will be Burlington, Vt > ee Ie 2005 B75 000 gals... 2e: 120,000 to 240,000 gals... 1.5: 240,000 
signed on following differentials over tank car Rutland. Vt 10.09 5 5.05 18 8.9 to 480,000 gals... Le: 180,000 gals. and over, 0.5 
price, on yearly purchases: up to 35.999 gals., 2.5« Plus 2° city sales tax computed at time of 
over tc 36.000 to 119.999 gals... Ze: 120.000 ta each sale ‘ « 
239.999 gals L.5e: 240.000 to 179.999 gals kk Discounts to dealers: thru territory. off normal he Q. Ohio 
and over 180.000 gals... O.56¢ 8.8 ete to undivided dealers, and 3.5€ to Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Above prices apply only when deliveries are split’ dealers cia ape . 
made in lots of 50 or 100 gals. at one time, depend To commercial consumers: KF ffective Feb. 4. 1935, Ohto statewide 2:55 17.5 19.5 *13.5 
ing on code region in which deliveries are effected covering yearly purchases, billed at posted tank Counties below statewide gasoline schedule 
If deliveries are made in less than these minimum = Car price, plus these differentials: 2.5¢ for delivery Fairfield, Franklin, Hox king | icking and Wash 
quantities, s.s. price at time and place of delivery of 1.200 to 36.000 gals.: plus 2c, for 36.000 to 120 ington IZ 8 l 18 5 
applies 000 gals.: plus L.5e for 120,000 to 240.000 gals Jackson County M.S 5 16:5 F725 
Non-contract customers will be billed at 2.5e over plus le for 240,000 to 180.000 gals plus O.5e¢ for Renown (Third Grade Gasoline) 
tank ear price at time and place of delivery 180.000 gals. and over Those buying less than 9 e a 
4 a > Ohio statewide 12 ) é iti 
herosine Discount: le off tow. price for > gals 1.200 gals. yearly, get retail s.s. price 
: i coaheunt: tke tecei Balt ; Counties below statewide gasoline schedule 
or more under contrac rue territory al tore i " ri Fairfield Lic king and Washington 
City contract not necessary) except no discount Atlantic Refining > 5S lo.5 WW 
in state of New Jersey. - Jackson County mS S&S 16.5 17 ’ 
. ttlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline ° * ; , , 
M . A iy Counties above statewide schedule 
» -\ 20 ' 
Soc ony \ acuum Oil Co.. - Kero- Butler, Champaign, Clarke, Darke, Franklin 
I ‘ ; ; Potal sine (Greene, Hamilton, Miami, Montgomery, Preble 
nc. oa PW. Taxes T.W.S.S. TW. and Summit 7.5 ° 3 ie so 
ss OG. Vew York Division Philadelphia Pa 12 5) 17 19 9.5 Statewide Prices to Resellers d Agents 
Socony Mobilgas Pittsburgh Pa 12.5 5 7.5 19.5 10 These prices are on sliding scale based on actual 
Total Lag Pa l2 Gn Vi 19 9.5 spread between S. O. Ohio statewide tank car price 
‘Ensigr? BM I rie, Pa 1h.5 5 16.5 8.5 9 and posted local s.s. price 
Split Split Kero- Scranton. Pa ia. 5 17.5 $8 25 10 ** Author 
Dealer Tax- Dealer sine Altoona, Pa 125 (5 7.5 19.5 9.5 tUndivided Divided ized 
T.W. es T.W. SS. T.W. Dover, Del Iz 5 17 19 10 Including taxes Accounts Accounts Agents 
Metropolitan N. ¥ City Wilmington, Del 11.5 > 16.5 %.5 9 5 Sohio \-70 16 16.5 16.5 
Boroughs of Man Boston, Mass 9.735 4 13.75 16 aco Renown 
hattan and Bronx .10.2 *5 15.2. 18.7 7.25 Springfield, Mass 10 1 14 feces ta trd grade 15.5 16 16 
Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel 
Alabama, 1 40 on gasoline, 1 2c on kerosine: Arkansas, 1 5e per gal ina single barrel, | 20c¢ per gal. in bulk: Florida, | 8c; Illinois, 3. 100e: In 
diana, | 2c per gal. in a single barrel; 3. 10e per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls. 1 5e for 10 to 50 bbls., 2 25¢ for over 50 bbls: Kansas, | 50c, (3 /50e ean be 
charged to meet inspection department expenses) : Louisiana, 1 32c; Minnesota, 1 25c: Missouri, 3. 100c: Nebraska, 3 100c: Nevada, gasoline 1 20¢ 
North Carolina, | 4c: North Dakota, 1 20¢ Oklahoma, 2 25 per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1 5e in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1 8e 
South Dakota, | 0c; Tennessee, 2 5e: and Wisconsin, | 25e 
Kerosine inspection fee only: lowa, 2. 25c; Michigan, 4 5¢ per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3. 5e for next 3: 2 5e for next 5:3 10e for next 15. and L 5e per 
gal. in lots over 25 bbls. 
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TANK WAGON, 


Tar column includes 1e federal lar, state gasoline tar, 


prices in effect Feb. 3, 1936, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headjuarters offices, 


SERVICE 


STATION MARKETS 


also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 


but subject to later corrections 








S. O. Ohio—Cont’d 


Vole: On single deliveries of motor gasoline Ss un- 
der 25 gallons, to t.w. consumers, 8.s. price applies. 

Sales tar: Ohio’s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added * ‘where assessable, to regular poste 1 
prices,” S. O. Ohio says. 

*Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. Kerosine 
t.w. price in Hardin and W yandot counties is 12.5c. 

tExcluding authorized agents. 

** Excluding 0.5c rental. 

Discounts to contract tank wagon consumers only: 
on all motor gasolines thru Ohio, except Hamilton 
County, effective Dec. 1, 1934, off posted t.w. price, 
on deliveries per month: 1,000 to 9,999 gals., 1.5c 
per gal. 10,000 gals. and over, 2.5c. Under 1,000 
gals., full t.w. price. Single deliveries of less than 
25 gals., full s.s. price. Additional yearly discounts 

less amount paid or credited to buyer on monthly 

purchases), off t.w. price: 12,000 to 119,999 gals., 
1.5e, 120,000 gals. or over, 2.5c. In Hamilton 
county: less than 100 gal. deliveries, full s.s. price; 
100 to 3,000 gals., 1.5 off t.w.; 3,000 to 10,000 gals., 
2.5e; and over 10,000 gals., 3c off t.w 

Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and commercial 
consumers, 3c per gal. off t.w. price, any quantity. 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 





Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Tases T.W.. 5:8. TW. 
Lexington, Ky. 14 6 20 22 il 
Louisville, Ky. 13 6 19 21 10 
Paducah, ky. 10 6 16 16.5 % 
Covington, Ky. 13 6 19 21 10.5 
Jackson, Miss. + et By 19.75 21.5 *l1l 
Vicksburg, Miss 12.5 7 19.5 21.5 *i2 
Birmingham, Ala 13 #8 21 2 ll 
Mobile, Ala. 12 *Y 20 22 10 
Montgomery, Ala...13.5 *9 22.5 24.5 *15.5 
Macon, Ga. is.3 ¥ 20.5 22.35 "13 
Atlanta, Gia. 14 7 2i 22 #12 
Augusta, Gra. 3.3 7 2:3 22.3 “iz 
Savannah, Ga. .3S ¢ 18.5 20.5 *12 
Jacksonville, Fla 1 ee 19.5 20 10 
Miami, Fla as s 9.5 21.5 43.5 
Tampa, Fla. a3 64 19.5 20 10 
Pensacola, Fla 12.5 *9 ae 23.9: ik.e 
Kyso (Third Grade) 
Lexington, ky. o<13 6 19 20.5 
Louisville, Ky. lt 6 17 18 
Paducah, ky. 95 6 15.5 16 
Covington, ky. 1.s 6 ia. 2 
Jackson, Miss. 9 7 16 16.5 
Vicksburg, Miss 10.5 7 ito i.e 
Birmingham, Ala il *Y 19 20 
Mobile, Ala. 10. 25*8 18.25 19.5 
Montgomery, Ala... 11 *y 20 20.5 
Atlanta, Gia. 1Oo5 7 7.5 18 
Augusta, Gia. 10 7 17 17.5 
Macon, Gia. 10 7 17 7.5 
Pensacola, Fla. 11 *y 20 1.5 


Dealer Discount: off posted s.s. price, on Crown 
and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
lc; on Kyso, 3c. To “divided” dealers: Crown and 
Kthyl, 3.5c, and Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
about Jan. 1, 1934. 

Discounts to tank wagon consumers: all single 
deliveries of 50 gals. or less, get posted S.S. price 
all single deliveries of 50 gals. or more, to be billed 
at posted t.w. price, plus following discounts, off 
posted t.w. price: Ethyl and Crown gasoline, 50 
to 2,999 gals. monthly, 1.5c; Kyso, Le; 3,000 to 
24,999 gals., Ethyl and Crown, 2c; Kyso, 1.5c; 
25,000 gals. or more, Ethyl and Crown, 3c; and 
Kyso, 2.5e. 

*Tares: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Birmingham, Ic city; Mobile, Le city; Montgomery, 
le city and le county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include Ic state tax 
Montgomery kerosine price includes Le city tax 


S. O. Indiana 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Chicago, Il 05 4 14.5 16.5 98 
Decatur, Ull.........12 1 16 17 9.8 
Joliet, UL. 12 1 16 16.5 9 8 
Peoria, Hl i2 i] 16 16 9 8 
Quincy, Hl. 11.8 4 15.8 17.8 8 

Indianapolis, Ind 12.9 *5 17.9 19.9 $14.3 
Evansville, Ind. i2.7 5 7.7 29:7-324.3 
South Bend, Ind 3.14% 18.1 20.1 f12 

Detroit, Mich 10 ' 14 16 9.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich.12.1 4 16.1 16.1 ‘ 

Saginaw, Mich 12.6 4 16.6 18.6 9.3 
Green Bay, Wisc. i2.7 53 17.7 19.7 10.5 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 10.8 5 1o.8 27.3: 36.3 
La Crosse, Wisc ia. 3 17.4 19.4 10.2 
Minneapolis, Minn..12.4 4 16.4 18.4 10.2 
Duluth, Minn. 12.8 4 16.8 18.8 10.6 


S. O. Indiana—Cont’d 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline _ 
Kero- 
sine 


Total 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Mankato, Minn.....12.4 4 16.4 18.4 10.2 
Des Moines, lowa...11.8 4 15.8**18.8 9.6 
Sioux City, Towa... .12 4 16 **18 9.8 
Davenport, lowa 12 41 16 **18 98 
Mason City, Iowa...12.2 4 16.2**18.2 10 

St. Louis, Mo.......11.7 T4 B.7 37.7 9.5 
Kansas City, Mo....11.4 +4 6.4 17.4 7 

St. Joseph, Mo......11.4 74 15.4 17.4 B.2 
Fargo, N. D..... 13.4 4 17.4 19.4 11.2 
Minot, N. Dak.. 14.6 4 18.6 20.6 12.4 
Huron, 8S. Dak.. 12.9 %5 17.9 19.9 8.5 
Wichita, Kans.. 10.9 4 14.9 16.9 6.8 


Vole: Kerosine s.s. prices are generally 3c above 
normal t.w. price. 


Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Stanolind normal prices are lc under normal Red 
Crown prices, thru territory. Among subnormal 
points are the following: 


Decatur, Ill 4 15 15:5 
Peoria, Ill... . ee 1 15 13.8 
Evansville, Ind.. 7. os 16.7 18.2 
Indianapolis, Ind....11.9 *5 16.9 18.4 
Des Moines, lowa... 9.1 4 13.1**17.8 
St. Louis, Mo...... ‘10.7 +4 14.7 14.7 
Detroit, Mich..... 8.5 4 .5 44.5 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 9.8 5 14.8 16.3 
Huron, S. D.. ches 16.9 18.9 
Wichita, Kans...... 8 4 12 14.4 
Minneapolis, Minn. 11.4 4 15.4 15.4 


fSt. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices 
include le city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices in- 
clude 0.1c for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and s.s. gas- 
oline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 

**Service station prices for gasoline at Towa 
points represent the opinion of National Petroleum 
News as to prices prevailing at the majority of 
stations. 

Discounts to dealers: Effective Dec. 1934, thru 
territory, except Michigan effective hale 1, 1935, 
and except Chicago division and Lowa, maximum 
discounts to controlled and uncontrolled undi- 
vided gasoline accounts, off s.s. price at normal 
points: Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline, 3.5c; 
Stanolind 2.5c; in Chicago, effective a 1, 1935, 
Ethyl and Red Crown, 4c; Stanolind, Divided 
gasoline accounts thru territory, get Oe less per 
gallon. In case of lease and agency and AAA ac- 
counts, the above discounts include the 0.5c per 
gal. rental allowance. In lowa, normal dealer 
prices are 1.5¢ below normal t.w. price for first and 
second grade gasolines, and 0.5c under normal t.w. 
for third grade. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: Effective 
Jan. 1, 1935, thru territory, except Michigan ef- 
fective Feb. 1, on purchases per month, discount 
off t.w. price; all gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at 
at t.w. price; 1,000 gals. or more, 1.5c off t.w. on 
Ethyl and Red C ‘TOWN, and 0.5c¢ on Fel Be Pur- 
chases of less than 25 gals. get regular s.s. price. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 





Omaha, Neb. ; 2.4 6 18.4 20.4 10.1 
McCook, Neb.......13.1 6 19.1 21.1 9 

Norfolk, Neb. 12.8 6 18.8 20.8 10.5 
North Platte, Neb...13.2 6 19.2 21.2 10.9 
Scottsbluff, Neb.....13.9 6 19.9 21.9 11.6 


Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Omaha, Neb........11 6 17 


McCook, Neb.. 11.6 6 17.6 18 

Norfolk, Neb. wee 6 17.8 19.8 
North Platte, Neb...12.2. 6 18.2 20.2 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 12.9 6 18.9 20.9 


Discount to dealers: where service station gasoline 
prices are normal, resellers’ allowance off service 
station prices are (Marimum over-all, including 
rent) as follows: Reliance, 2!oc; Standard Red 
Crown, and Solite with Ethyl, 3!oc. Where service 
station gasoline prices are below normal, resellers’ 
allowances are reduced one-half of the amount be- 
low normal, down to the following (Minimum over- 
all including rent): Reliance, 2c, Standard Red 
Crown and Solite with Ethyl, 3c 

Discounts to consumers: for tank wagon deliveries 
covered only by Standard Commercial Consumer 
Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


S. O. Louisiana 
Essolene 
Consumer Kerc- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 


Little Rock, Ark.... 8 10.3 7.5 21.5 11.5 


S. O. Louisiana—Cont’d 


Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 


Alexandria, La...... 8 10:5 *8 22 *10.5 
Baton Rouge, La.... 8 16.5 77 21 “7.5 
New Orleans, La. 8 16.5 9 2 *12 
Lake Charles, La.... 8.5 11 *8 22.5 10 
Shreveport, La...... 7.5 10 *7 20.5 *9 
Lafayette, La....... os 7 822.5 12.5 
Bristol, Tenn. a0 OF BOIS 2S 6.5 
C¢ hattanooga, Tenn... 10 12.5 8 24 12.5 
Knoxville, Tenn.....10.5 13 8 24.5 14 
Memphis, Tenn..... 8.5 11 2 22.5 3.5 
Nashville, Tenn..... 9.5 12 8 23.5 10 


*Baton Rouge and Shreveport gasoline tax in- 
cludes 5c state tax, le federal tax, and le parish 
tax. Alexander, Lake Charles and Lafayette, 2c 


| parish tax. New Orleans, 3c parish tax. Louisiana 


kerosine prices include lc state tax; New Orleans 
kerosine includes also le parish tax. 

Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Feb. 11, 1935, commercial consumers not under 
contract will be billed at 2.5¢ per gal. above posted 
bulk plant tank car price at time and place of de- 
livery in lots of 50 gals. or more at one time. Con- 
tract customers will be billed at following differ- 
entials over tank car price, on yearly purchases: 
up to 35,999 gals., 2.5¢ over tank car Price; 36,000 
to 119,999 gals., 2c over; 120,000 to 239,999 gals., 
1L.5e; 240,000 to 47 9,999 gals., le; 480,000 gals. 
and over, 0.5c. 

On single deliveries to all classes of commercial 
consumers, of less than 50 gals., s.s. price at time 
and place of delivery applies. 


Magnolia Petroleum 





Mobilgas 
Kero- 
Total sine 
FW. Taxco TW. SS. TW. 
Muskogee, Okla... ..12 5 17 19 7 
Oklahoma City... ..12 5 17 19 8 
Tulsa, Okla... 12 5 17 19 8 
Fort Smith, Ark.....10.5 5 is.5 19 8 
Little Rock, Ark... .10.5 7.5 18 21.5 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark..... 9.5 5 14.5 18.5 8 
6 Se CC 5 14 18 8 
Ft. Worth, Tex..... 9 5 14 18 8 
Houston, Tex. ee, 5 15 19 8 
San Antonio, Tex... .10 Ss 19 8 
El Paso, Tex........11 =! 16 20 10 
Roswell, N. M......1L.5716.5 18 22 10 
Santa Fe, N. M.....12.5**7 19.5 so:5 3 
Metro Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Muskogee, Okla... . .10 5 5 7 
Oklahoma City 10 5 15 17 
Tulsa, Okla... . 9 5 14 16 
Fort Smith, Ark.....10.5 5 1s.S 73 
Little Rock, Ark. 0.5 75 3 18.5 
Texarkana, Ark..... 8 = 13 es 
Dallas, Tex. ey: a 25 15 
Ft. Worth, Tex... 1.9 5 =.5 2S 
Houston, | ren. 5 14 17 
San Antonio, Tex.... 8 5 13 16 
EI Paso, [i eee 5 15 18 
Roswell, N. M. ere 8 16.5 4.5 17.5 
Santa Fe, N. M.....11.5 **7 18.5 21.5 prac 
*In Texarkana, Texas tax applies; outside 


Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

tin Fort Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies out- 
side Fort Smith, 6.5ce Arkansas tax applies. 

**Includes Le city tax. 

+tIncludes 0.5 city tax. 

Note: Price basis to dealers off s.s. price in t.w. 
bulk or bbl. deliveries, on Mobilgas and Ethyl, 
normally: to 100% dealers, 4c; to divided dealers, 
3.5e. On Metro gasoline i in Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico: to 100% dealers, 3c; to divided 
dealers, 2.5c. On Metro, in Arkansas and Louisiana: 
to 100% dealers, 3.25c; to divided dealers 2.75c. 

Price basis to consumers: Thru Texas and New 
Mexico all grades of gasoline invoiced on the same 
graduated scale as now allowed, 100% dealers, 
which see in above paragraph. Thru Oklahoma, all 
grades of gasoline invoiced at consumer's t.w. 
price, which normally is 2c less than s.s. price, less 
following contract quantity discounts at end of 
month, on monthly purchases: 3,001 to 10,000 
gals., Mobilgas and Ethyl, lc, Metro, 0.5c; 10,001 
gals. and over, Mobilgas and Ethyl, 2c, Metro, le; 
25 to 3,000 gals., no discount. Thru Arkansas and 
Louisiana, all grades gasoline invoiced at consum- 
er's t.w. Price, which on Mobilgas and Ethyl, 
normally is 3.5¢ less than s.s. price, less following 
contract quantity discounts at end of month, on 
all three grades, on monthly purchases: 3,001 to 


| 10,000 gals., 0.5c; 10,001 to 20,000 gals., le; 20,001 
Car =sdT.W. sess S.S._‘T.W.| nye gas i. 


to 40,000 gals., 1 ‘5c; and 40,001 gals. and over, 2c. 


Metro invoiced at same price as Mobilgas. 
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TANK WAGON, 


Tar column includes \e federal tar, stale gasoline tar, 


SERVICE 


STAT 


also city and county lares as indicaled in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 


ION MARKETS 


prices in effect Feb. 3, 1936, as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 














Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 


hero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Faxes T.6. SS. F.W.- 
Denver, Colo. 14 5 19 21 | 
Pueblo, Colo 14 5 19 21 13 
Grand Junction, Col.16 5 2.5 23.5 1 
Casper, Wyo. 4.5 5 9.5 23.5 1.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 4.5 5 9:5 21.5 13 
Billings, Mont. 14.5 6 20.5 22.5 16.5 
Butte, Mont. 16 6 22 24 17.5 
Great Falls, Mont...15.5 6 2. Zam 37.5 
Helena, Mont... M5 G@ 2S 24:5 7.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah13 5 18 20 16 
Boise, Ida. 16.5 6 a2.0 2e.0 
Twin Falls, Ida. 17 6 23 25 18 
Albuquerque, N. M..14.5 76.5 21 23 13 
Demand (Third Grade) 
Denver, Colo. 12 5 17 19 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 2.5 § 7.5 35 
Helena, Mont. 14.5 6 26.5 22.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.10 5 15 17 
Boise, Ida. 14.5 6 20.5 22.5 


Albuquerque, N. M..12.5 76.5 19 21 
tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines 
thru territory, off s.s. price: to “‘undivided” dealers: 
Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4e; Demand, 3c; to 
“divided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 3.5c; 


Demand, 2.5c. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline 


San Francisco, Cal... 10 1 14 16 3.5 
Los Angeles, Cal. 7.5 4 M.S 8:5 30:5 
Fresno, Cal. 15 4 «4.5 16.4 9 
Phoenix, Ariz. 12 6 18 20 hl6 
Reno, Nev. 12 5 17 19 13 
Portland, Ore 10.5 6 16.5 18.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash 10.5 6 16.5 18.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash. 13.5 6 9.5 21.5 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash. 10.5 6 16.5 36.5 15.5 


Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal... 8 1 12 14 
Los Angeles, Cal. 5S Ss FES 
Fresno, Cal.. 8.5 4 2.5 34.5 
Reno, Nev. 10 5 15 17 
Phoenix, Ariz. 10 6 16 18 
Portland, Ore. 9 6 15 17 
Seattle, Wash. 9 6 15 17 
Spokane, Wash. 12 6 18 20 
Tacoma, Wash. 9 6 15 17 


i Includes 5e state tax. 
Discounts: on gasoline: on Stanavo Aviation, 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avyi- 
auon in all territories except Continental 
Oil and Magnolia Pet. Go.) Vax cotumn 
includes le federal tax, and state tax; also 
municipal taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


Kifective Feb. 3, 1936 


S. O. New Jersey 


. Fank Car TW 
Bayonne, N. J lu A2 
Kaltimore, +d LO 12 
Washington, a. ¢ 12.6 
Hichmond, Va.. 13:35 
S. O. New Jersey (Continued) 
TW. 
Creensboro, N. ¢ 14.9 
Kateigh, N. ¢ 14.6 
Charleston, W. Va. 4.2 
Colonial Beacon Gil Co. 
PW 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 12.8 
Bulfalo, N.Y 13.7 
Boston, Viass 14 


S. O. Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lt 1 
Pittsourgn, ta, 14 


S. O. Louisiana 
New Orleans, La 2.3 


Shreveport, La... 12.6 


Prices in above four cerritories ao not include 
stace or federal taxes. They are lor 73 octane grade 
aviation gasoline, An 8U octane product generally 
brings U.oc premium and an 87 octane product, boc 
premium over the 73 oc.aine grade. 

Vole: S.s. prices in apove four territories are 
genecally Oc over tw. prices. Above tow. prices are 
net, with no discounts allowed for quantity pur 
chases I.w. prices are generally tank car price, 
plus treight, plus 2.5e per gal 


S. O. Onio 


Potal 
rw: Pax 1.W 
Thru Ohio: (Vo Commercial Consumers 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation (74 Octane, : 
15.5 20.5 


e- . ee » 

Discounts: tor delivery on contract to hanga 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial cou 
Sumer posted t.w. price 


Standard Ethyl, and Standard gasolines, to 10007. 


dealers, 2c below t.w. price: on Flight, le per gal 
below t.w. To “split” dealers, all brands gasoline 
le below t.w. 

Effective September 24, 1935, to commercial 
consumers, off t.w.: advance quantity discount from 
above prices extended at time of delivery, on Stan- 
avo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard gas 
olines, 2c per gal.; Flight, Le. 

On kerosine: tank car delivery, 3.5¢ off t.w. price 
to all classes of trade: transport truck and trailer 
deliveries, 3.5¢ below t.w. to resellers; plant de 
liveries to jobbers, 3c below t.w. 


Canada 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
Imperial Three Star Gasoline 
Hamilton, Ont. 


6 20 16 


14 aa.2 5 
Toronto, Ont. 14 6 20 22.5 16.5 
Brandon, Man. 2.3 7 $6.3 3:3 21.9 
Winnipeg, Man. 2h. ¢ 26.7 SET 26-2 
Regina, Sask. 23 7 30 33 +5 
Saskatoon, Sask. 25.8 7 32.8 35.8 24.3 
Edmonton, Alta. 2.2 7 32.2 35:2 23:7 
Calgary, Alta. 2.5 7 23.5 32.35 Zi 
Vancouver, B.C. 19 7 26 29 24 
Montreal, Que. 25 ¢ 8:5 2) 17 
St. John, N. B. 17 8 25 29 19.5 
Halifax, N.S. 17 8 25 29 19.5 


Discounts to Dealers: 

Divided dealers pay 3c per gallon below s.s. 
price, undivided dealers pay 4c¢ per gallon below 
8.8. price thru territory except in Cities of Hamilton, 
Toronto and Montreal, where discounts below s.s. 
price are 0.5c per gallon less. In Halifax and St. 
John, le rental to undivided dealers discontinued 
Jan..15, 1936. 


S. O. Indiana 


Chicago, Il 15 1 19 
Indianapous, Ind.. 15.9 o 20.9 
Detroit, Mich 16.5 | 20.5 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 15.3 5 20.3 
Minneapolis, Minn 15.4 i 19.4 
St. Louis, Mo i a ' 17.7 
Kansas City, Mo. 14.4 4 18.4 
Fargo, N. lo 4 i 20.4 
Huron, S. 15.9 5 20.9 
Wichita, Kans 13.9 - 17.9 

“Includes te city tax 

**Ineludes U.Le to cover sales tax. 

Magnolia Petroleum 

Dallas, Tex 2.3 is) 8g. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Tank Car 
exclusive of taxes). ... 8.5 


Continental Oil Co. 


Baytown, Tex. 


Fotal 
rw. Pax Faw 
Denver, Colo 17 5 22 
Cheyenne, W yo. 17 ) 22 
Helena, Mont. 20.5 6 26.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 1é 5 23 
Albuquerque, N. M. 17.5 6.5 24 
*Includes city tax of 0.5e. 
S. O. California 
Phoenix, Ariz 14 6 20 
Los Angeles, Cal. 11.5 1 io.o 
San Francisco, Cal. 12 4 16 
Reno, Nev. 14 5 19 
Portland, Ore. 12.5 6 18.5 
Seattle, Wash. 5 6 18.5 
Spokane, Wash. 15.5 


6 23.5 
Nolte: For discounts, ete., see note under Stand- 
ard and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha 
in Effect Feb. 3, 1936 


(In Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels) in Cents per 





Gallon) 

cS ws ry 

a2 £ = $ 

=n >Z “{ 
Altoona, Pa 17 
Baltimore (net I ll 
Boston (net 12 3.3 33.5 
Bridgeport 13.5 
Buffalo (net it 
Chicago 16.2 16.5 a.m. soe 
Detroit 117.9 F19 t19 
Kansas City 13.9 14.9 14.9 13.9 
Lancaster, Pa 17 
Milwaukee 88 119 8 198 18.8 
Minneapolis 117.9 F118 118.9 +17.4 
Newark (net 13 13 
tNew York 11 12 12 ll 
Philadelphia (net M.S 33 13 1L.5 
Providence (net 11 11 | 
Rochester (net). $12 tl2 
St. Louis M.2 15.2 315.2 33.5 
Syracuse 14 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal 


New York Harbor 9.5 
Philadelphia district 9 
Providence 95 


Vole: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers in 
some instances, 

*In the East, prices apply on product generally 
known as Mineral Spirits; in the middlewest, prices 
apply on Stanosol (5.0. Indiana grade of Stoddard 
Solvent). 

rAt the following points, these taxes and or 
discounts apply on the products specified: Detroit, 
first’ three products include 3c state tax, prices 
applying on 150 gals. or more, with prices Le higher 
for less than 150 gals.; Milwaukee, V.M.& P. price 
includes de state tax; Minneapolis, first 3 products 
include 3c state tax; price for solvent for less than 
100 gals. is le higher; at New York, prices on all 
four grades, 0.5¢ discount for 20,000 gals. or more 
yearly 

tPurchases of at least 150 gallons. 


Latest Changes 


From Jan. 28 to Feb. 3 inclusive. 
Dates and amounts of changes 
shown. See table for full current 
prices. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. New York—Mobilgas: 


Metropolitan New York City, all 
boroughs, split dealer t.w. and s.s. up 
0.2c, and tank car up 0.25¢c, Jan. 29. 

Syracuse, Utica and Watertown, s.s. 
cut 2c, Jan. 3 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change 
and dates not previously shown 
in table. Table in this issue is cor- 
rected to show these changes. 
Changes are on gasoline unless 
kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. New Jersey—Aviation: 

Bayonne and Baltimore, t.c. up 0.25¢, 
Jan. 1. 

S. 0. Louisiana—Essolene: 

In Jan. 18 general 0.5¢ advance, thru 
territory, reported on page 55 of Jan. 
22 issue, Bristol was unchanged, but 
was advanced 0.4¢c, on Jan. 16. 
Magnolia Petroleum 

Metro: 

Dallas and Ft. Worth t.w. up 0.5e, 
instead of 1c, Jan. 14, as reported on 
page 55 of Jan, 22 issue. S.s. was up Ie. 


Mobilgas and 
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r \HE second consecutive week of 
severe weather bolstered fuel oil 
markets, and sent traders hunting 


for supplies. While the lighter grades 
were most in demand, the renewed 
activity in industrial fuel oils caused 
much comment among traders. 

Jobbers and _ distributors worked 
overtime between trying to keep their 
eustomers’ tanks filled and trying to 
get their refiner-suppliers to furnish 
them with much needed oil. 

Generally speaking prices of th 
lighter grades unchanged, al 
though cars in transit were at & 
premium. Apparently supplies of fuel 
oil were adequate to meet demand, as 
only a few traders discussed the pos 
sibility of higher prices. 

Industrial fuel oils were in better 
demand, There seemed to be a differ 
ence of opinion between traders wheth 
er it was a good demand or whether 
it just seemed good when compared 
with the slack demand of a month or 
so ago. 


were 


CHICAGO, Feb; 1.—*‘Can you rush 
a ear of fuel oil?’ seemed to be the 
universal greeting to Chicago traders 
throughout the week ended Feb. 1. 
Another favorite opening line was ‘‘Do 
you have any light fuel oil in transit?” 

It seemed, Chicago traders, reported 
that when orders of fuel oils were 
placed last week, virtually all specified 
rush shipment. 

The duration, and severity of the 
cold wave which has blanketed the 
middle west caught distributors off 
guard, with many reporting during the 
week that they faced a shortage of oil 
unless tank car shipments were speed 
ed up. 

Despite the active demand for fuel 
oil, there has been no change noted in 
general market prices. The weather 
has, however, served to clean up a 
market which for a time prior to the 
cold wave had all the earmarks ‘tl 
slipping. 

The proximity of Chicago plants to 
the large centers of distribution re 
sulted in more orders being placed in 
this district. Ordinarily a good por 
tion of this business would be placed in 
the Mid-Continent or Texas, but the 
suddeness of the cold weather, and th 
necessity for quick shipment worked 
to the advantage of local refiners. 

Later in the week reports were that 
several Chicago plants were short 0: 
fuel oil, and had withdrawn from th 
market. 
prices. 

Industrial demand for fuel oil has 
been considerably better recently 


Others were posting highe: 


TULSA, Feb. 1. For the first time 
in months heavy industrial fuel oil; 
were stealing the show from the light 
er fuels, The heavy fuel oils had been 
pushed into the background by the 
light oils. But the past week, 
oils broke into the limelight. 

An apparent scarcity of heavy fuels 


heavy 
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FUEL OILS 


remain 


ACTIVE 





from Chicago district refineries 
brought Mid-Continent oils into the 
play. Heretofore Mid-Continent refin- 


ers had been unable to furnish any of 
the northern industrial coneerns with 
supplies. There was too much low 
priced material available to them from 
baeck-door refineries. But with Chi- 
cago supplies searcer, Mid-Continent: 
refiners were able to quote on at least 
a portion of the industrial business. 





FUEL OILS 


Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of heating oil at the points shown in various 
lerritories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 

Prices in Effect Feb. 3, 1936 


No. | No. 2 No.3 No.4 
S. O. New Jersey 


Newark, N. J. rs 6.25 6:25 ©.25 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 8 6:5 6.5 6.25 
Baltimore, Md . Saw 5.5 5.5 5 

Washington, D.C. 8 6.5 6.5 6.5 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5¢ 
per gal. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
(Ss. O. New York Division) 


New York City . tod 6.75 6275 6.25 
Albany, N. Y. y fey ae 7 6.5 
Rochester. N.Y... 8 y 1.8 
Boston, Mass ime 6.5 6.5 6.5 
Bangor, Me 6:73 7 7 7 
Manchester, N. H % 7 7 7 
Burlington, Vt $.75 7.5 y ee 7.5 
ew Haven, Conn. 7 6 6 6 
Providence, R.1..... 7.25 6.5 6.5 6 


Discounts: At) New York City, consumers 
taking 10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25¢ per gal. 
discount) when minimum amount has been 
reached; above 50,000 gals., 0.5c. 


Atlantic Refining 





Philadelphia, Pa 6.50 5.50 5.5 
Allentown, Pa 9 7.5 coo se 
Wilmington, Del 8.5 7 6.5 
Springtield, Mass 3.73 7 7.29 
Worcester, Mass $3.75 7 a 20 
Hartford, Conn 8.5 a 7 
Ss. O. Ohio 
Ohio Statewide 8 4.20. (58 1.35 


Vole: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; 
bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 


Ss. O. Indiana 
Stanoler Fuel Oul 
No. 1 No. 3 


Chicago 7 6.5 
Indianapolis "EL: < 6*ES 
Detroit 6.5 6.5 
Milwaukee 8 7 

Minneapolis 8.2 r 
Sioux City 6.8 6.4 
St. Louis ie 6.5 
Kansas City 6.6 5.9 


“Includes state tax of fe. 
Nole Small lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
from 0.5¢ to 1.50€ higher than above quotations. 











Brokers scoured the Mid-Continent for 
available supplies. 

The surprising thing about Mid-Con- 
tinent heavy fuel oils, even to Mid- 
Continent refiners, was the apparent 
lack of stocks of suitable specifications. 
Government and railroad purchases 
and curtailed output had relieved the 
burdensome stocks. Increased demand 
resulted in price advances in some dis- 
tricts. 

Light fuel oils for heating purposes 
were active as zero weather prevailed 
throughout the north and middle west. 
Despite the active movement, however, 
there was no indication of price ad- 
vances. Most observers indicated that 
increasing supplies precluded any ap- 
preciable advances. 

Gas and fuel oils suitable for crack- 
ing stock were scarcer as_ refiners 
sought to buy increased requirements 
Tightness of available supplies resulted 
in advances during the week. 


x x x“ 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—-Continuation 
of sub-normal temperatures through- 
out much of the eastern marketing 
area was held responsible for the ex- 
cellent movement of light fuel oils 
during the week ended Feb. 1. The 
cold wave was general and while not 
as severe in most sections as in the 
previous week, kept fuel oil distrib 
utors working overtime to take care 
of consumer demand. Some distribu- 
tors reported difficulty in obtaining 
supplies by barge, due to frozen water- 
ways. 

Wholesale markets for fuel oils were 
reported tight at most eastern termi- 
nals. Suppiiers generally said they 
were taking care of their regular cus- 
tomers only, and were not much inter- 
ested in securing open market busi- 
ness. Suppliers indicated that higher 
prices would probably prevail if the 
cold wave continued, 

Tank wagon delivery prices of Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 oils were advanced 0.25 
cent a gallon throughout most of New 
England and New York state on Jan. 
28, This advance maintained the so 
called ‘‘normal’’ spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices, as wholesale 
prices had advanced in the previous 
week without an accompanying ad 
vance in retail prices. 


Fuel and Kerosine Up 

NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Fuel oil tank 
wagon prices have been advanced by) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Ine., in th: 
Standard Oil Co. of New York division 
0.25 cent recently. The following 
changes are shown in the table in this 
issue: No. 2, 3 and 4 fuels, up 0.25c, 
New York City, Albany, Burlington 
and New Haven, Jan. 29; up 0.25e, 
Rochester, Jan. 31; up 0.25¢, Boston 
and Providence, Jan. 15; cut 0.25¢e, 
Bangor, Nov. 22. 

Tank ear prices of kerosine were ad 
vanced 0.125 cent through 
New York on Jan. 31 by 
Vacuum, 


western 
Soconv- 
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SEABOARD MARKET EXPORT AND COASTWISE 
w L PF i L Je YP. vA L yom Ge &K 
Prices do not include Federal tax. Where § mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 
. .  e. Pacific Export (cont'd Feb. 3 jan. 27 Jan. 20 
Eastern Domestic Ang 
; In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel 
(Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o0.b Siiasel task cil ahove 
refinery or seaboard terminal, representing majority of sales and quota 23.9 gravity $1.125-$1.15 $1.125-$1_15 $1. 123-$1 15 
lions to jobbers and or consumers. Florida and S. Carolina inspection Diesel andes: 33.9 
tax not included. ) gravity $1.025-$1.05 $1.025-$1.05 $1025 $1.05 
*Motor Gasoline Grade € fuel oil $0.825-$0.85  $0.825-$).85  $).825-$0.85 
Prices Feb. 3 65 Octane Cased Goods 
60-64 Octane and \bove Gasoline, U.S. Motor $1.40 —$1.50 $1.40 $1.50 $1.49 $1.50 
New York harbor 6.75 7.00 7.00 7.25 Gasoline, 400e.p. blend $1.60 —$1L.75 $1.60 $1.75 $1.65 $1.75 
New York harbor, barges 6.50 6.75 6.75 7.00 38-40 wow. kerosine. 
Philadelphia district 6.75 — 7.00 7.00 — 7.25 150 fire point $1.15 -$1.30 $1.15 -$1.30 $1.15 $1 30 
Baltimore district 6.75 7.00 Kerosine, prime white $1.15 -$L. 20 $1.15 $1.20 $1.15 1 20 
Norfolk district 6.75 7.00 
Wilmington, N. C. district 6.75 7.00 
Charleston, S. C., district 6.75 7.00 T ? : a 
Savannah district 6.75 00 1.29 New Y ork Export 
—— vie 6 = ‘ ww ne 7.25 Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York 
ortland distric r ‘25 
Boston district 6.75 7.00 Cylinder Oils (Pennsylvania Products) 
Boston district, barges 6 50 iD 75 Bright stock 
Providence district 6.75 7 00 ¢ rs : - ES - 
Providence district, barges 6.50 6.735 i ge 25 pour point 26 = 26 - 26 = 
, ° “oe . ‘ irk, 25 pour point 2a. 25 . 5 22.0 
*Due to lack of companies offering U.S. Motor gasolins, 59 octaie and ‘ f ‘ 
below in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued. QO rotations Veutral oil 
nominally are 0.25¢ below those for 60-64 octane grade 200 3 color, 25 pour 
. . i 29 00 29 50 29 50 29 50 
Water White Kerosine wae i fae ° - ' 
Drtews Bets 4 wo color, <9 pour 50 Of  @ in 
, oy point 24.5 25 25.00 Zo 
New York harbor 5:25 Savannah district 5.50 5.75 600 Warren E filtered 20.00 —20.50 20.00 20.00 
N.Y. harbor, barges 9.125 Jacksonville district. 5.50 75 600 stm. efd. unfiltered 16.50 —-17.00 16.50 16.50 
Philadelphia district 5.25 5.50 Portland district 5.50 650 stm. rfd. unfiltered 18.00 —18.50 18.00 18.00 
Baltimore district 5.50 Boston district S.2e 600 flash, steam refined 19.00 —-19.50 19.00 19 00 
Norfolk districi 5.25 5.50 Boston dist., barges >.125 630 flash, steam refined 24.00 —24.50 24.00 24.00 
Wilmington, N.C 3.2 Providence district >. 25 
Charleston, S. C., dist 5.25 Providence, barges 5.825 
+} ° 
uel Oils W . . 
ax Domestic and Export 
Prices Feb. 3 _ = , 
New York New York Philadelphia Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A.S.'T. M. methods — Iting 
harbor harbor, A arges district points shown below, however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than A.S M 
No. | 5.25 S.is 3.20 Kk. M. P.) melting points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots tl “stic 
No. 2 1.50 | 473 1.50 prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York and New Orleans districts 
No. 3 1.50 4.375 1.50 in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c¢ discount allowed for shipment in bulk 
No. 1 §.25 $.125 4.125 
No. 5 (per barrel) $1.25 $1.25 New York New Orleans 
No. 6 (per barrel $1.05 $1.05 Prices Feb. 3 Domestic Domestic Export 
Baltimore Boston 124-6 Y.C. scale rhe 2.35 25 2.6 2:3 2.35 
district i 122-4 W.C. scale ya > ee 25 2.3% 2.23 2.35 
No. | &.25 5.50 124-6 W.C. scale nae 2.35 30 2.20 2.30 2.35 
No. 2 1.50 123-5 Fully retined 1.45 $45 3.875 
No. 3 i 50) 125-7 Fully refined 1.55 155 1.00 
No. 4 1 128-30 F ully refined 180 1.80 $.25 
No. 5 (per barrel $1 130-2 Fully refined 5.05 >. 05 150 
No. 6 (per barrel $I 133-5 Fully refined "5.35 » 35 > 00 
135-7 Fully refined #560 
Boston dist... Providence : 
barges dist., barges ‘Shipment either in bags or in bulk 
No. | a; kee ».25 &. za 
No. 2 1.375 { 0 i 
No. 3 4.375 15 1 a ? be : 
No. 4 1.125 1.25 1 Gulf Coast 
“Fuel oils meet specifications of U.S. Commercial Standards CS12-35 Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 
Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gan Ot Diesel Oil except prices specified to the contrary a ices —— bulk — nts of 
Grade Ships* 28-34 Shore 20.000 barrels or more, unless otherwise notec 
Y Bunkers Gravity Plants Motor Gasoline 
Per Barrel Per Barrel Per gallon Per gallon . cP 
‘ % ’ a = = For Domestic Shipment 
New York harbor ‘$1.05 ‘$1.65 150 150 ies 4 f aid ‘“ 
Philadelphia dist ‘S105 *$L.65 150 Prices Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 
Baltimore district ‘S105 ‘$1.65 1 50 59 octane and below 5.625- 5.75 5.625-— 5.75 *>.625- 3.75 
Norfolk district ‘$105 ‘$1 65 1 50 60-64 octane number 6 00 6.00 "|. ta > 875 
Charleston district $1.00 $1.65 65 octane and above 6.125-— 6.25 6.125- 6.25 *> 875- 6.00 
Savannah district $1.00 $1.65 1.50 *Nominal 
Jacksonville dist $1.00 $1.65 1.50 . r 
Fampa district $1.00 $1.65 Fuel Oils 
Portland district Sl 15 SI 75 No. 1 Fuel oil . 76 3 875 3 875 1 00 1 00 
Boston district SL.05 *SL. 605 No. 2 Fuel oil , 50 3 50 , 50 
Providence district S105 S165 No. 4 Fuel oil 3 1295 ; 00 , OO 
*Lighterage for bunker oil, Se per bbl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5¢ per e 
bbl. additional Kerosine 
Pacific Ex 11-43 wow 3.73 - 3.875 3.875- 4.00 1.00 
acilic Export 
Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles. in ¢ argo lots, cents per gallon Gasoline 
except where ocherwise noted For Export Shipment 
Prices Feb. 3 27 Jan. 20 tS. Motor gasoline 9.90 5.50 ; _ 207 ; 
53-55 | S. Motor 4.75 a. 4.75 S20 S. ta 5. 25 6-62, 100 e p. Hats line > ay > 625 > 30 > 625 - oa 4 62 . 
100 e.p. blend 65 Ov 61-63, 90 © p. gasoline > 62 > >. 7> 9.625- 5.75 5. 625-5 = 
tane und above 5 00 6 00 5 00 6 00 ; Oo 6 00 61-66 t > ep. gasoline bh, on 6.00 ». 7D 6.00 » 75 6.00 
6-H) OWwlw Kerosine us Motor CaSeS : - ‘ : - a ‘ ‘ Sa 
150 fire point 1.25 — 5.00 $.25 - 5.00 $.25 - 5.00 cargoes $1.20 $1 25 $1.20 $1.25 $1.20 $1.25 
11-43 wow. kerosine 1.50 — 5.00 150 5.00 150 - 5.00 61-66, $75 e.p. cases - : = : & 130 
ht water white kerosine 5.00 5.00 > 00 cargoes $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 $1.30 $1.25 Sts 
Prime wh. kerosine a: 75 1.50 8.75 150 bia 150 
In Cargo tots, per barrel Kerosine 
Diesel fuel oil above bE water whit ? . c.. 25 " — 7 u 25 > . = 
23.9 $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 —$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 11-43 water white b To ; > , 875 4 Oo $ 875 Be. 00 
Diesel fuel oil under 11-45 prime white 3 7 , > 3 875 ; § 875 i 
23.9 $1.00 $1.05 $1.00 $1.05 $1.00 $1.05 WoW... cases (cargoes $1.15 -$! $1.15 $1.20 $1.15 ~ $1.20 
30-34 gas oil $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 $1.10 $1.05 $1.10 PW... cases (cargoes $110 $1 $1 10 $1 15 $1 10 $1.15 
(irade © fuel oil $0.80 —-$0.85 $0 80 $0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 Continued on nest page 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, 


Prices do not include Federal tax. 


EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U 


. S. gallons 





Prices Feb. 3 Jan. 


For Domestic and or Export Shipment 


26-30 translucent gas 


‘Less than 15 of 1° sulphur. 


F.o.b. 


Heavy Panuco crude 
taxes to be paid, per 


Steamer, 


bbl $0.88 —-$0.990 $0.88 
Grade C bunker oil, 

ships’ bunkers, taxes : 

paid, per bbl. $9.90 $0.9 


190-200 vis. D 210 
150-160 vis. D. 210 
brt. stk: 





Continued from preceding page 


Gas and Bunker Oils 


tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. 
Mexican Crude and Bunker Oils 
Tampic 


$0.90 


0 $9.90 


Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils 


Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf terminals. 
new barrels, 0.5c to le higher per gal. in some instances. 


27 Jan. 20 Prices — 
600 s.r. olive green 
600 s.r. dark green 


5 e . eee 


oil 3.125-— 3.25 3.123-— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
*30> plus translucent Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0. 
gas ol 3.125-— 3.25 3. 125-— 3.25 }. 125— 3.25 
*30 plus transp. gas oil le 8 5.25 Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Diesel om Ships po . 3.25 Vis. Color 
bunkers 1$1.50 $1.50 ; 
Grade C bunker oil, for $1.50 100 No. 3. 
ships’ bunkers, per ' £00 No. 3 
bbl i$0 90 $0.90 4$0.990 300 No. 3. 
Grade © bunker oil 500 No. 319 
per bbl. in cargoes $0.75 —$0.80 $0.75 -$).80 $0.75 750 No. 4 


1200 No. 4 oa 
2000 No. 4.. 


Red Oils: 


Vis. Color 
o 


100 No. 5-6... 
200 No. 5-6.. 
300 No. 5-6.. 
500 No. 5-6.. 
750 No. 5-6.. 
1200 No. 5-6.... 
2000 No. 5-6 


$0.88 $9.90 


In drums and 


brt. stk 25.50 25.50 25 .50 ; wi ; : . . 
(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shipments 
. British sterling: to U.S. ports, cents per barrel) 


per ton of 2240 pounds 


0-10 pour point.. 22.50 ° 22.50 22.50 
10-25 pour point 22.00 22.00 22.00 Rates —Feb. 3 
25-40 pour point 21.50 21.50 21.50 Cue 0K 1Cont.* 
150-160 vis. k 210 brt , Gulf-U.K. /Cont.* 
stock 21.50 21.50 21.50 Calif.-N. Atlantic.. 
120 vis. D 210 bright fixe E of N. Y. 
stock 21.00 21.00 21.00 Gulf-N Atlantic** 
180 vis. No. 3. color (not E. of N. Y.) 
el al oil: . 
"0 10 pour point.. 17.25 -17.50 17.25 -17.50 17.25 -17.50 Note: Dirty boat quot 
15-30 pour point 16.25 -16.50 16.25 -16.59 16.25 -16.50 quotations. 
200 vis. No. 3. color *Continental ports in 
neutral oil: Sons clusive. 
0-10 pour point.. 17.75 -18.00 7.75 —18.00 17.75 —18.00 **Venezuela loading si 
15-30 pour point.. 16.75 -17.00 16.75 -17.00 16.75 -17.00 


Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils Cont'd 


South Texas Lubricating Oils 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for 
blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Last Paid 


tRates for heavy crude or fuel le to 4e higher than for light crude. 


Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 
12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
10.00 10.50 10.00 —10.50 10.00 —10.50 

16.00 15.50 15.50 


Tanker, f.0.b. Gulf oil terminals, for 


export shipment) 
5.50 6.00 €.50 - 6.00 5.50 6.00 
6.375-— 7.00 3.675-— 7-00 6.375- 7.00 
7.00 7.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.50 
7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 
9.00 9.50 9.00 9.50 9.00 9.50 
9.50 -10.06 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
9.75 -10.25 9.735 -10.25 9.73 -10.25 
5.50 6.00 5.50 6.00 5.50 6.00 
6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 
7.20 7.625 7.29 7.625 tine 7.625 
9.00 9.50 9.00 9.50 9.00 9.50 
9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 


Tanker Rates 


Crude & or Fuel 


Refined Oil & or Spirits 
Owners Ask 


Last Paid Owners Ask 


14 15-16 15 15 3-163 
14 14/-15 145 146-15 
7T5e¢ 75-80- 75c T5e-80e 
t32e 32c 32e 32-33c 


itions are enlarged to cover, ‘Fuel and Light Crude” 


range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both in- 


ume rate: Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 








Mexican Oil Companies 
Ask Higher Price 


MEXICO CITY, Feb. 1.—Asserting 
that the fixed market price of ten 
centavos (2.80 cents, U.S.) per liter, 
exclusive of tax, for gasoline in Mex- 
ico is out of proportion to the prog- 
ressive increase in general prices and 
production costs since 1932, the last 
year when the gasoline retail tariff 
was raised, the four major foreign 
companies manufacturing and mar- 
keting gasoline in the republic—the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co. (Standard of 
New Jersey), Pierce Oil Co. Mexican 
unit, the California Standard Oil Co. 
of Mexico, and the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Co. (Royal Dutch Shell group)-—~are 
telling the public their troubles in ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers. 

The companies aver that govern- 
ment figures disclose that the general 
price index soared from 84.3 in 1932 
to 96.3 last year, and the price index 
of consumption articles jumped from 
81.4 in the former year to 98.2 in 
the latter. The advertisements say 
that the companies have not raised the 
retail price of gasoline since 1932 and 
that the fixed price means a reduction 
of 20%, even though since 1933 the 
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manuiacturers have had to shoulder 
such increased costs aS wage raises 
and extra social benefits for workers 
amounting to 25%; an advance of 
16% in the cost of light crude and 
augmented costs of chemicals used in 
refining gasoline. 


To Build Tourist Camp 


HETTINGER, N. D.—A _ modern 
tourist camp and service station is to 
be built on U. S. highway 12 in Het- 
tinger, N. D., this spring by Carl J. 
Austad, local jobber. 

The cabins are to be constructed of 
tile and stucco, and will be lined for 
renting in winter and summer. All 
cabins will have toilets, showers, and 
hot and cold water. 


Tulsa Purchasers Meet 

TULSA, Feb. 1.—The members of 
the Purchasing Agents Association of 
Tulsa, at their meeting Jan. 28, voted 
to support San Francisco for the host 
city in 1938 for the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. The 1936 
convention will be held in New 
Orleans, beginning May 25. More than 
50 members from Tulsa are expecting 
to attend the New Orleans convention. 


Gulf Aviation Atlas Is 
History of Flying 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 1.—The fourtr: 
edition of the 24-page aviation atlas 
published by the Gulf Refining Co. is 
more elaborate, more instructive and 
more complete in aviation history than 
its predecessors. 


In six pages of thumb-nail sketches 
of famous flyers’ records can be traced 
the history and development of avia- 
tion from the time when Archimedes, 
Greek philosopher, first sowed the seed 
of flight in 232 B.C., to the present- 
day flyers such as Lindbergh, Byrd and 
Earhart. These records are enlivened 


by pictures of flyers who have made 
aviation history since its earliest 
stages. 

Other information of interest to 


both layman and flyer includes pic- 
tures of aireraft from the Montgolfier 
hot air balloon in 1783 to the modern 
standard transport and army planes; 
pictures of American airports and a 
map of U. S. and worldwide air trans- 
port routes, 


There is an interesting page dis- 
cussing the elements that enter into 
air navigation. 
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Prices in $ per bbl. of 4 


Prices are effective as of 7 a.m. 


CRUDE OIL MARKET 


2 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. 1. gravity. 


of dates as given 





Eastern Fields 


Effective Jan. 13, 1936) 

Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 
Pipe Lines 

Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
West Virginia) 

Penna. Grade = in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, 

Corning Oilin Buc keye Pipe Lines (Ohio 

Posted by Other Companies 

Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Alleghany district Penna. 
and N. Y.) (Effective Jan. 13, 1936 


Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit 
Lines* 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
Somerset Oil in Ashland ciees ky. 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 
Big Sandy River 
Kentuc ky River 


Franklin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa 
$2.37 per bbl. at well 
Michigan 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Jan. 14, 1936 


Effective Jan. 14, 1936 
West Branch and equal gradrs 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter 
and equal grades 


Central States Fields 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 
Illinois, Princeton, Western Kentucky 
(Effective Jan. 10, 1936 
Lima ; 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Ce 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 


p Stoll Pipe Line Oil (hy.) 
Canadian Fields 
| Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, 


Weslern Ontario 
Effective Sept. 9, 1933 
Petrolia 
Oil Springs 
Alherla Turner Valley 
Prices f.o.b. field) tankage 


Crude: Naphtha: 
Effective Effective 
Dec. 9, 1933 May 21, 1934 
10-44.9 $1.50 Clear 

15-19 9 2.07 + Discolored 


(Effective May 21, 1934 
50 and above. .$2 





9» 


sure, Reid method; 909 recovery: end 
110°, Discolored naphtha: same specific 
as for clear naphtha except color 


Mid-Continent 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936 


Central Texas; Continental Oil in all 
states. 


& w. content. 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(In Oklahoma) 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 


Below 25 $9. 86 33-33.9 
to 34-34.9 





*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.42 in Coc 
I 


Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


$2.17 
$2.12 
$1 97 
$1.42 
$2.45 


©The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Jan. 13, 1936) 


$2.42 
$1.30 
$1.38 


fields; 
prices in other lower districts range down to 


$1.32 


Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 


$1.16 
$1.32 
$1.23 
$1.25 


. 


$1.28 


Ltd. 


$2.55 
$2.31 


tClear naphtha: 22 color; 10 Ibs. vapor pres 


point, 


‘ations 


(In North-North 


In Oklahoma-Kansas) Central Texas 
Below 29 $0.94 $0. 84 
29-29 9 0.96 0. 86 
30-30 9 0.98 0.88 
31-31.9 1.00 0.90 
32-32.9 1.02 0.92 
33-33 .9 1.04 0.94 
34-34.9 1.06 0.96 
35-35 .9 1.08 0.98 
36-36 .9 1.10 1.00 
37-37 .9 1.12 1.02 
38-389 1.14 1.04 
39-399 a 1.06 
10 and above 1.18 1.08 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 
Jan. 9, by The Texas Co. in North and North 


three 


Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
quantities computed by 97% tank tables. 
exas, 99% tank tables ‘are used, volume 
corrected to 60° F., and deduction for full b.s. 


we 


Ot 
1.06 


26-26 .9 0.90 35-35 .9 1.08 
27-27 .9 0.92 36-36 .9 1.10 
28-28 .9 0.91 37-37 .9 | 
29-29 9 0.96 38-389 1.14 
30-30.9 0.98 39-39 9 1.16 
31-319 1.00 10 and above 1.18 
32-32 .9 1.02 


Jan. 9, Carter's Oklahoma gravity and price 


schedule met in Oklahoma-k ans: 
Prairie, and Humble’s West C 


is by Sinclair 
entral ‘Texas 


schedule met in North and North Central 


Texas where Sinclair-Prairie buy 
Shell Petroleum met Carter in full 
Kansas 
Posted by Magnolia Petr 
Effective Jan. 9, 19: 
In Oklahoma, same schedule 


Ss Same day, 
in Oklahoma 


oleum Co. 
46 


as Carter Oil, 


which see above, beginning with below 25, at 
$0.86 and ending with 40 & above, at $1.18 


In Texas: North and North Central, includ 


ing Burkburnett, Archer, Stephe 


ns, Henriette, 


Kleetra, Comanche and Olden; and in Central 


Pexas, including Mexia, Wortham 
county, same gravity and price 
Humble in West Central Tex: 
below, beginning with below 29 
ending with 40 and above. at $ 


n, and Panola 

schedule as 
is, Which see 
at $0.84, and 
1.08 


tPosted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Texas Fields 


*West Central Tera 


s 


Effective Jan. 9, 1936 

Below 29 $9.84 35-35 .9 $).98 
29-29 9 0.86 36-36.9 1.00 
30-309 0.88 37-37 .9 1.02 
,I-31.9 0.90 38-38 9 1.04 
32-32 .9 0.92 39-39 9 1.06 
33-339 0.94 10 and above. 1.08 
,1-34.9 0.96 

Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Co 


manche, Eastland, Fisher, H 


askell, Jones 


Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmorton and 


Young counties 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on 
Humble in Fisher county, exce 
posts five lower grades, beginnit 





Jan. 9, met 
pt that Shell 
ig with below 


5 gravity at $0.76; 25-25.9, $0.78; 26-26.9, 


$0 80; 27-27.9, $0.82: and 28-28 
of schedule same as Humble’s in 
Texas. 


9, $0.84; rest 


West Central 


rEeffective Dee. 1, 1934, Humble prices are 


based on 99°% tank tables at 60F. 


Allowance or 


deduction of 1°% is made for each 25° chanze 


in temperature above or below 60F 

*Kast Central Teras 

Effective Jan. 9, 1936 
Below 29 $0.91 35-35 .9 $1 05 
29-29 9 0.93 36-369 1 07 
30-30 .9 0.95 37-37 .9 1.09 
31-31.9 0.97 38-38 9 1 tl 
32-32 .9 0.99 39-39 9 Pe 
33-33 .9 Lol 10 and above. 1.15 
34-34.9 1.03 


“Including Anderson, Cheroke 


e, Limestone 


Navarro and Van Zandt counties 


Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 
Marion County (East Central 
29 oil at $9.86, plus 2c different 
above at $L.10 

Jan. 9, Sinclair-Prairie met H 
in Mexia 


20, posted in 
Texas ° bel w 
ial, to 49 and 


umble’s prices 


Panhandle Texas 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 





Effective Jan. 9, 19: 
Gray 
County 
Below 35 $0.86 
35-35 9 0.88 
3 5 9 0.90 
< 37.9 0.92 
38-38 9 0.94 
39-39 9 0 96 
OX amare 0.98 
Jan above prices met by Si 


M: sl and The Texas Co. int 
also by Continental Oil in Carso 


East Texas 


Effective Jan. 9, 19: 


Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Si 
Texas, Sun Oil and Magnoli: 
Shell also posted on Jan. 9 

area, Polk County, Texas, $1. 


West Texas and New 


36) 

Carson- 
Hutchinson 
$0.81 
0.83 
0.85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.93 
inclair-Prairie, 
he entire area, 
n-Hutchinson 


46 
inclair-Prairie, 


a $1.15 
in Livingston 
15 


Mexico 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Effective Jan. 14, 1 

Including Andrews, Crane, Cr 
Glasscock, Howard, Winkler 
Counties, Texas, and Lea e ount y. 
Below 29 $9.75 33-33 


130 

ockett, Eetor, 
and — Upton 
New Mexico). 

9 $).81 


29-29 9 
30-309 
31-31.9 
32-32 .9 


Pecos, West 


76 34-349 0.86 
78 35-35 .9 0.88 
80 36 & above 0.99 
82 

xas $9.85 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. VM 


Jan. 16, Magnolia met Humble in Crane 
Upton, Howard, i 


Winkler 


Glasscock, Mitchell and 


Jan. 9, Texas Co. posted Winkler and Le: 


counties at $).85; 


Crane and Upton, $).80 


Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 23, met 


Humble in C 
except. Yates 


Upton coun 


ties, 


N. Mex On Ja 


shallow pool in 


rane, 


shallow pool), Winkler, and 


Glasscock, Howard, Pecos 


Pex.. and in Lea County 
n. 9, Shell posted in Yates 


Pecos county, Tex., $0.75 


South and Southwest Texas 


Posted by 


Darst Creek 
Salt Flat 
Saxet 

Shell Pet 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective Jan. 14, 19 


$0 
0 
0 


Corp. on Jan. 9, posted $0.97 in 


Salt Flat) district 

Anahuac (¢ 

Dickinson (Galveston county 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 


50-30 9 $I 
s1-31.9 l 
32-32 9 l 
33-33 9 l 
s4-34.9 ! 
$5-35.9 ! 
Jan. 9, The 
Creek 


Jan. 9, Mag 


97 Pettus $1.25 
97 Tomball 1.30 
90 Mirando 0. 85 


ex 


thambers county) and 





Ot 36-360.9 $1.16 
06 37-37 .9 1.18 
O8 38-38 9 1.20 
10 39-399 1.22 
i2 10 & above 124 
11 


Pexas Co. posted $0.97 for Darst 


rnolia posted $9.97 in Darst 


Creek: $1.30 in Tomball; $0.90 in Luling: $1.00 
in Lytton Springs; $0.85 for Mirando; $1.10 for 


Cleveland, 


Hardin, Liberty 
Post 

Conroe 

Dee 

39-35 .9 $1 
6-36. 9 l 
37-37 .9 l 


Liber 


ty county, Tex $1.03 in 
county, Tex 

ed by Humble 

and Raccoon Bend 


p sand crudes 


Effective Jan. 9, 1936 


24 18-389 $1.39 

26 39-39 9 I-32 

28 oO & above 1.34 
} 


Jan. 9, Texas Co. met above prices 


North 


Posted by 


1 Louisiana-Arkansas 


Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


Effective Jan. 10, 1936 


Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De 


In Caddo, 


Soto, Rodessa, 


Sarepta, Carterville, EL Dorado 


and Miller county 


Below 25 
95.95 9 
26-26.9 
5 od 7 gy 
22.98 O 
29-99 9 
so 9 
31-319 
32 .9 


Smackover, 


$) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Ark 


Nevada, Ark 


Urania, La 


The Texa 
No. La.-Ark 
West Centr: 


Magnolia 
posted on N 


s Co., 


78 $3-333 9 $) 96 
80 4-349 0 98 
82 85-359 1.00 
$4 $6-36.9 1 02 
86 37-37 .9 1 O48 
88 38-38 9 1 06 
9p 39-39. 9 1 08 
92 10 and above. 1.10 
94 

$9.75 

0.65 
Nl Refg. Co., Jan. 1,34) 0.87 


(Continental Oil, Jan. 9,36 $1.12 


effective Jan. 9, posted in 


same prices as Humble posts in 
il Texas. It also posted $0.80 for 
Smackover and $1.12 for La Fitte, La. 


Petroleum Co., effective Jan. 16, 


o. La.- 
with $9.86 for 


below 29 gravity, plus 


rk. crude, prices beginning 
2 cent 


) 
differential to 40 and above, at $1.10.) It also 
posted on the same day, Eldorado (East Field), 


and Smack« 


ver, 


below 20 ora ity, 


to 34 and al 
La. and C 
Parish, La 


wove, 


Ark., $0.75; Lockport, La., 
at $0.92, plus 2c differential, 
which is $1.22; and for Lowa, 


ameron-Meadow field, Cameron 


, below 20 at $0.82, plus 2c differen- 


tial, to 34 and above, at $1.12. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 20, poste tl in 


Caddo Paris 


2e differenti: 


Shell Pet. 


h, La 
il, to 


. below 29 oil at $0.86, plis 
10 & above at $1.10. 


an. 9, posts same schedule in 


Black Bayou and White Castle, La. as Mag- 
nolia posts in Lockport, which see in above 
paragraph, and in Lowa district, La. posts same 
schedule as Magnolia in lowa and Cameron, 
which also see above. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Computing Pump 
The Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, 


ra. in 
featuring a 
ized design. It fea- 


tures a receding base, 
streamline and 
nozzle recess, retract- 
able light fitter for oil 
company advertising 
globes, and an im- 
dial lighting. 


hose 


proved 


The designer, how- 
ever, has emphasized 
the importance’ of 
functional design and 








its newest gasoline pump is 
-abinet of highly modern- 























pump. A complete new catalog, in three 
sections, is now available, It covers 
lubritorium equipment and air 
compressors. 


also 





Wwloff to Lecture 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Dr. Gustav Eg- 
loff, Universal Oil Products Co., will 
deliver lectures during February be- 
fore six different sections of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 

On Feb. 10 he speaks in Columbus, 
Ohio, on ‘‘Modern Motor Fuels;’’ Feb. 
11, Morgantown, W. Va., ‘‘Synthesis 
in the Oil Industry’’; Feb. 12, Charles- 








Heads Trade Body 


SAN FRANCISCO — Richard SS. 
Turner, export manager for the As- 


sociated Oil Co. for nine years, took 
office this month as President of the 
Foreign Trade Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Better times for foreign trade were 
predicted by Turner, in his inaugural 
address. He expressed the belief that 
the extremely lean years of United 
States foreign trade have be2n passed 
and declared that American concerns 
now have an opportunity to secure 
better results abroad if correct and 
vigorous efforts are now made eXx- 
tend markets in other ccuntries. 


to 














has used ornamenta- ton, W. Va., ‘‘Cracking of Aliphatic 
tion only where it is Hydrocarbons”; Feb. 13, Lexington, 
. ° ° ° > . “ + on . N y i ; 4 
useful, it is said. Of Va., “‘Modern Motor Fuels;"’ Feb. 14, Change in Meeting Date 
particular interest is Richmond, Va., ‘‘Modern Gasoline and MADISON, S. D., Feb. 3.—The an- 
the full length and Lubricants"; Feb. 15, Chapel Hill, nual meeting of the South Dakota In- 
width swing-away of North Carolina, ‘Thermal Decomposi- dependent Oil Men's’ Association, 
the housing. which tion and Polymerization of Pure Hy- scheduled for Feb. 11 and 12, has been 
permits full accessi- drocarbons. advanced one date to Feb. 10 and 11. 
bility to the interior. On Jan. 30, Dr. Egloff addressed to avoid conflict with the Illinois mar- 
the Junior Section of the Western’ keters meeting Feb. 12 and 13. The 
The same cabinet Society of Engineers in Chicago, on South Dakota jobbers will meet at the 
is adapted to the ‘“‘Modern Motor Fuel and Lubricating Lincoln Hotel, Watertown, S. D., ac- 
regular straight meter Oils.”’ cording to F. H. Buehler, secretary. 
‘ T _ ~@ ss ryy ‘ 
CRUDE OIL MARKETS 
Continued from preceding page, All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Effective Dec. 6, 1935 
*Gulf Coastal Fields a rie Bend (shallow sand), Refugio —_ — Col : = 
a ae ee ight, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland, and es, heavy , ) 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. West Columbia. Hogback, N. M Ll .21 
Effective Jan. 9, 1936 Above gravity and crude schedule met Jan. Frannie light 0.80 
Below 18 $0.88 26-26.9 $1.06 | 9 by The Texas Co., except that Texas Co. Frannie heavy 0.72 
18-189 0.90 27-27.9 1.08 posts $0.92 for below 20. Jan. 9, Sinelair- Hamilton Dome, Wyo 0 67 
19-19.9 0.92 28-28 9 1.10 Prairie met above Humble schedule in full Pondera, Mont 1.05 
20.9 20_ ° : : 
no oe 4 m4 Mt be : + (Effective Jan. 29, 1936) 
39.99 9 0 98 31-319 116 Rocky Mountain Fields Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
23.9 1.00 32-32.9 1.18 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
24.9 1 02 33-33..9 1.20 PY ee ee 9 1936) Elk Basin, Wyo $1.28 
5-25 .9 1.04 34 and above. 1.22 4 a — Jan. 9, 1906 F Grass Creek, light and heavy 1.28 
Refugio heavy €0 90 Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek. Rock Creek i. 
Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are we Big Muddy 1.11 
based on 99%, tank tables at 60 F. Allowance or Same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma Sunburst, Mont 1.25 
deduction of 1°% is made for each 25° change Kansas which see " ‘“ , or a 
in temperature above or below 60 F Elk Basin, light $1.28 Posted by *International Refining Co. 
*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Grass Creek, light 1.28 (Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Creek, Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff Grass Creek, heavy 0.72 Cutbank, Mont $1.50 
Mykawa, Orange, Pierce Junction. Rabbs Greybull-Torechlight . .. 1.28 *Texas Co. subsidiary. 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
t. uz pn = 
= = © oe ‘= = ‘ ~ 
e 2 c < = = 5 2 5 6 
= s x = cg rs 2 4 a > w = s ~ 
ae 2S .« =» ££ Be 3 . £ £ * 4:3 74 ; # #2 
= $8 &F 3 & & fe 5 € F ge £ DC EF Sse> Sree F §& sg F @35 
= == se & x a & = . a a, 3 = = % Sone § Bo i AS > = 329 
E ge £8 & z £& < : ££ 2 2 ff & = ESE: 2 Bue % ¢ & & SEE 
Gravity n ot Ee a (OO. z5) = x Ss. = O nH Zeate = =f) a O Ss ~~ Oe 
14-14.9.. $0.75 $0.74 $0.73 $0.74 $0.75 $0.71 $0.75 $0.71 $0.71 $0.72 $0.73 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 
15-15.9 75 74 73 74 75 re | 75 71 71 72 73 65 65 65 65 65 65 
75 74 73 74 75 71 75 71 71 rp 4 73 65 65 65 65 65 65 
3 75 74 73 74 75 71 75 71 71 72 i 65 65 65 65 65 65 
i> 74 73 76 75 73 75 71 71 72 73 65 65 65 65 65 65 
75 74 74 77 76 75 77 71 71 72 73 65 $0.65 66 68 66 $0.65 68 65 
76 74 76 79 79 77 78 71 73 72 73 65 68 71 67 65 71 65 
78 74 78 81 $1 79 80 71 75 pas 75 $0.73 65 71 73 69 65 73 66 
80 74 80 82 84 8 81 73 ef | 72 77 i 66 74 75 71 .67 75 67 
2 77 82 84 86 83 $0.79 83 75 79 rs 79 73 67 ce 77 73 69 77 69 
84 80 84 86 88 $4 $1 . 84 77 80 76 81 75 69 80 80 75 71 80 71 
86 $2 86 87 91 86 83 86 79 7% 82 77 7I 83 82 77 oa 82 73 
BE 85 88 89 93 88 86 = 88 $l 80 84 79 73 86 85 85 75 
90 8&8 90 9] 90 88 i 83 2 86 82 76 88 88 88 77 
92 90 91 92 92 90 Ss 85 83 88 &4 78 91 90 90 79 
94 93 93 94 S 93 x 87 85 90 86 80 94 92 92 81 
96 95 95 95 = 95 i 87 92 89 83 97 94 94 83 
i * 97 =  Kettleman Hills 89 94 91 85 99 95 
99 = 1.00 ep 91 6 93 87 1.02 96 
= $0.99 $0.95 93 98 95 89 1.04 97 
= 1.01 97 95 1.00 98 91 98 
S 1.03 99 97 1.00 99 
tL 1.05 1.02 99 1.02 1.01 
ss 1.07 1.05 1.00 1.04 1.03 
= 1.08 1.03 1.07 
= 1.11 1.05 
10-10. 9 oe i % 1 07 
*Orcutt posted up to 26-26.9° at $9.75 fPosted by Associated Oil Co., effective Dec. 6, 1935. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Association, 10th annual meeting, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 
5, ©: 

South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men's Assoc., annual convention. 
Lincoln Hotel, Watertown, S. Dak., 
Feb. 10 and 11. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assoc., Pere Marquette Hote!, Pe- 
oria, Ill., Feb. 12 and 13. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, New York 
City, Feb. 17, 18, 19. 

Towa Petroleum Association, Heo- 
tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 
Iowa, Feb. 18 and 19. 

American Petroleum Institut: 
Mid-Continent District, Allis Hotei 
Wichita, Kans., Feb. 20 and 21. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assoc- 
ciation, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Co 
lumbus, Ohio, Feb. 25, 26, 2 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Wm. Penn. 
burgh, Mar. 4 

Oil Men's Association of New 
England, Coptey Plaza Hotel, Bos 
ton, Mass., Mar. 12, 13. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum 


Association, Hotel Severin, [ndian- 


apolis, Ind., Mar. 18 and 19. 
American Association of Petro- 


leum Geologists, annual meeting, 


Tulsa, Mar. 19, 20, 21. 
American Petroleum 
Division of Production, 


Institute, 
Washing: 


ton-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, Lau., 


April 9, 10. 


Western Petroleum Refiners As- 
Excelsior 


sociation, Elms Hotel, 
Springs, Mo., April 9, 10. 

Petroleum Industry Electrical As- 
sociation, Tulsa, Apr. 11 to 13. 

American Chemical Society, Pe- 
troleum Division, Kansas City, Mo., 
Apr. 13 to 1%. 

National Oil Burner Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Detroit, Mich., Aprii 
14 to 18. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Open 
Hearth Conf., Detroit, Apr. 16, 17. 

National Petroleum 
Cl veland Hotel, Cleveland, O., Apr. 
16, 17. 

American Petroleum 
mid-vear meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tul- 
sa, Okla., May 13, 14, 15. 

Vatural Gasoline 
{merica, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
May 13, 14, 15. 

International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion and Congress, Tulsa, Okla., 
May 16 to 23. 

Independent Petroleum Assoc. of 
America, Tulsa, May 21. 

National Stripper Well Associa 
tion, Tulsa, May 22. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn., 13th annual meeting, State 
College, Pa., June 18, 19. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, annual meeting Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. Atlantie City, 
N. J., June 20 to July 3. 
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A. L. Weil 


A. L. Weil, president of General Petroleum Corp., who recently 
was elected president of the California Oil & Gas Association, has 
been an active proponent of conservation measures in the Pacific Coast 
oil industry for many years. 

Mr. Weil was one of the authors of the first California conserva- 
tion law relating to the infiltration of water into oil sands. He also 
aided in drafting the California gas waste law. He was one of the 
organizers of the Kettleman Hills North Dome Association, first unit 
development of a large field in California. 

From 1899 until 1934, when he was elected president of Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp., Mr. Weil engaged in the general practice of 
law but specialized in oil matters. He was general counsel for Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. from the time of its organization in 1910. For 
many years he has represented the industry in matters affecting the 
common interest such as taxation and other legislation. 
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